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The  Houses  of  Parliament  in  London 


Chapter  XL 

The  British  People  at  War 

GREAT  BRITAIN  STRIVES  WITH  UNFALTERING  DETER¬ 
MINATION  TO  WIN  THE  WAR 


npHE  Great  War  was  primarily  a 
A  struggle  of  nations,  rather  than  of 
armies.  It  was  fought,  not  only  on 
the  battle-front,  but  also,  and  perhaps 
more  decisively,  on  the  home  front. 
Consequently,  the  true  story  of  the 
war  is  to  be  found  as  much  in  the 
sphere  of  national  war  efforts  as  in 
the  sphere  of  military  operations. 

In  waging  war,  the  British  people 
have  almost  always  started  badly. 
The  Seven  Years  War,  the  Napoleonic 
War,  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  Boer 
War  were  all  long-drawn-out  struggles, 
marred  in  the  beginning,  so  far  as 
Great  Britain  was  concerned,  by  bung¬ 
ling  and  mismanagement,  and  crowned 
with  success  only  when  the  nation  was 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  had  learned 
its  lesson  in  the  school  of  experience. 
“Muddling  through,”  in  fact,  has 
become  the  traditional  -modus  operandi 
of  the  British  people  at  war. 

RITISH  ARMS  OFTEN  UNSUCCESSFUL 
AT  FIRST. 

The  British  have  never  “gone  in” 
for  short,  sharp  military  successes, 
such  as  that  which  the  French  won 
over  the  Prussians  in  1806,  or  as  that 
which  the  Prussians  won  over  the 
French  in  1870.  They  have  preferred 
usually  to  drag  out  the  drama  through 
all  its  five  acts,  leaving  the  denoue¬ 
ment  to  the  very  last;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  during  the  most  depressing 


days  of  1914  and  1915,  many  an 
Englishman  found  much  solace  and 
comfort  in  the  fact  that,  whereas 
British  arms  had  never  prospered  at 
first  in  war,  they  had  almost  invariably 
prospered  in  the  end. 

For  the  comparative  ill-success  of 
the  British  in  waging  war  at  the  outset, 
there  are  various  reasons.  One  of  these 
lies  perhaps  in  the  national  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  British  are  a  practical, 
rather  than  a  theoretical,  people.  They 
do  not  as  a  rule  take  long  views,  but 
prefer  rather  to  feel  their  way,  to  take 
each  step  only  as  they  become  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  necessity  for  it.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  war  has  come,  it  has 
usually  found  them  only  half-prepared; 
and  the  task  of  readjusting  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions  imposed  by  the 
outbreak  of  war  has  often  been  a  long 
and  painful  process. 

EMOCRACY  NOT  ALWAYS  EFFICIENT 
IN  WAR. 

Another  reason,  no  doubt,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  British  type  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Democracy  is  notoriously  less 
efficient,  up  to  a  certain  point,  in 
waging  war  than  autocracy;  and  the 
British  type  of  democracy,  with  its 
dependence  on  the  principle  of  cabinet 
government,  is  peculiarly  ill-adapted 
to  the  conduct  of  war.  A  ship  of 
state  which  goes  into  action  under 
the  direction  of  a  navigating  board 
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of  twenty-three  members,  any  or  all 
of  whom  are  liable  to  be  thrown  over¬ 
board  at  a  moment’s  notice,  does  not 
enter  battle  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices. 

WAVE  OF  PACIFISM  SWEEPS  OVER 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  1914,  moreover,  there  were  special 
reasons  why  Great  Britain  was  ill- 
prepared  to  go  to  war.  During  the 
opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century 
there  had  swept  over  the  British  Isles 
a  wave  of  pacifist  feeling.  Many 
people  were  persuaded  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  writers  like  Mr.  Norman 
Angell,  the  author  of  The  Great 
Illusion,  who  taught  that  war  under 
modern  conditions  was  so  ruinous 
that  it  was  unthinkable;  and  many 
were  misled  by  the  apparent  solidarity 
of  the  Labor  Internationale  into 
thinking  that  a  general  European  war 
was  actually  impossible. 

A  group  of  the  Unionist  party,  led 
by  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  had,  it  is  true,  preached 
the  danger  of  the  “German  menace”, 
and  had  urged  the  country  to  gird 
itself  for  the  coming  struggle;  but 
their  warnings  had  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
It  so  happened  that  during  the  years 
preceding  the  Great  War  there  was 
in  power  in  England  a  Liberal  govern¬ 
ment  which,  pacific  and  anti-militarist 
in  tendency,  was  committed  to  a  policy 
of  rapprochement  "with.  Germany. 

In  1912  Lord  Haldane,  a  member  of 
the  British  cabinet  who  had  described 
Germany  as  his  “spiritual  home”, 
went  to  Berlin  carrying  an  olive  branch, 
in  the  hope  apparently  of  conciliating 
the  “blond  beast”,  and  though  it  is 
now  clear  that  his  mission  was  at  best 
only  partially  successful,  the  British 
government  was  so  encouraged  by  the 
friendly  reception  which  Lord  Haldane 
was  given  in  some  quarters  in  Berlin 
that  it  continued  its  attempt  to  bring 
about  better  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  “The  anticipation  that 
good  would  result  from  a  free  exchange 
of  views,”  said  Mr.  Asquith,  the 
Prime  Minister,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  February  14,  1912,  “has  been 
realized.  It  has  dispelled  the  suspicion 
that  either  government  contemplates 
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aggressive  designs  against  the  other.” 
Dwelling  as  they  did  in  this  fool’s 
paradise,  it  is  small  wonder  if  the 
Asquith  government  and  its  anti¬ 
militarist  supporters  were  unready 
when  the  world  war  broke  out. 

EW  FORESAW  THE  EXTENT  OF  BRITISH 
PARTICIPATION. 

Even  among  the  advocates  of  pre¬ 
paredness  there  were  few  who  foresaw 
the  extent  to  which  Great  Britain 
would  be  compelled  to  go  in  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  continental  struggle.  The 
doctrine  enunciated  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  elder  Pitt  when  he 
said,  “The  fleet  is  our  standing  army,” 
still  held  sway  in  England,  and  it  was 
expected  that  Great  Britain’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  general  European  war 
would  be  primarily  naval.  So  far  as 
war  on  land  was  concerned,  it  was  not 
anticipated  that  Great  Britain  would 
have  to  take  part  in  it  except  on  the 
theory  of  limited  liability.  Plans  for 
the  dispatch  of  an  expeditionary  force 
to  the  continent  in  the  event  of  war 
had  indeed  been  agreed  upon,  but 
this  force  was  not  apparently  expected 
to  exceed  a  few  divisions,  and  the 
machinery  for  the  sudden  creation 
of  a  larger  force  simply  did  not  exist. 

The  British  people  had  steadfastly 
set  their  faces  against  the  principle  of 
compulsory  military  service;  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  forces  were  under  obligation  to 
serve  only  in  home  defense;  and  the 
only  troops  immediately  available  for 
overseas  service  were  the  units  of  the 
comparatively  small  regular  army, 
many  of  which  were  required  for 
garrison  duty  elsewhere.  Even  had  the 
machinery  existed  for  calling  up  a 
large  army,  no  preparations  of  an 
adequate  nature  had  been  made  for 
officering,  equipping,  or  provisioning 
such  a  force.  A  levee  en  masse  in 
England  in  1914  would  have  produced 
an  army  like  the  rabble  Falstafif  led  to 
Coventry. 

'HE  LACK  OF  AN  EFFICIENT  GENERAL 
STAFF. 

In  yet  one  other  respect  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  was  ill-organized  for  waging  war. 
She  had  no  machinery,  such  as  was 
afforded  in  Germany  by  the  Great 
German  General  Staff,  whereby  policy 
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might  be  co-ordinated  with  military 
and  naval  strategy.  She  had  no  central 
control  for  waging  war.  The  modern 
General  Staff  system  contemplates  the 
co-ordination  by  one  person,  the  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff,  of  advice  tendered 
by  a  host  of  subordinate  experts, 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the 
situation;  but  under  the  British  system 
in  1914,  there  was  no  real  head  of  the 


UNCERTAINTY  AS  TO  A  DECLARATION 
OF  WAR. 

Up  to  the  last  minute  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  Great  Britain  would 
throw  herself  into  the  war  or  not.  War 
broke  out  between  the  continental 
powers  on  July  31;  but  as  late  as 
August  3,  when  the  British  parliament 
was  called  together,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  yet  decided  to  throw 
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SIR  SAM  HUGHES  AND  LORD  ROTHERMERE 

General  Sir  Sam  Hughes  is  photographed  with  Brigadier-General  Seely  and  Lord  Rothermere.  General  John 
Seely  was  appointed  to  command  a  brigade  of  Canadian  Cavalry  in  February  1915.  At  the  end  of  1917  the  Air 
Board  of  Great  Britain  was  expanded  into  an  Air  Ministry  and  Lord  Rothermere  became  special  Air  Minister. 

©  Canada.  1919 


General  Staff,  save  the  unwieldy  civil¬ 
ian  cabinet,  and  the  real  direction  of 
the  war  rested  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  departments,  the  War  Office, 
the  Admiralty,  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
even  the  India  Office;  and  if  all  these 
departments  worked  in  harmony  it 
was  more  by  good  luck  than  by  good 
management.  Too  often,  especially 
during  the  earliest  stages  of  the  war, 
decisions  were  taken  by  the  British 
government  on  the  strength  of  half- 
baked  and  half-digested  advice,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  any  organization 
for  the  proper  consideration  of  plans 
by  experts  from  all  points  of  view. 


in  its  lot  with  France.  It  had  even 
steadfastly  declined  to  enter  into  any 
definite  engagement  with  France.  Only 
when  the  German  forces  had  actually 
violated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  of 
which  Great  Britain  was  one  of  the 
guarantors,  did  the  British  cabinet 
take  the  plunge  and  declare  war  on 
Germany;  and  even  then  there  was  an 
element  in  the  Liberal  and  Labor 
parties  which  opposed  an  entry  into 
the  war.  Lord  Morley  and  Mr.  John 
Burns  resigned  from  the  cabinet;  and 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  and  his  friends 
openly  deplored  the  government’s  ac¬ 
tion. 
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The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people,  however,  stood  solidly  behind 
the  cabinet.  If  it  had  been  merely  a 
question  of  Serbia’s  sovereign  rights, 
if  it  had  been  even  a  question  of  the 
invasion  by  Germany  of  the  eastern 
frontier  of  France,  it  is  doubtful  if 
British  public  opinion  would  have  been 
in  favor  of  participation  in  the  war; 


AN  ENGLISH  RECRUITING  POSTER 

This  facsimile  of  the  treaty  guaranteeing  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  was  used  on  a  recruiting  poster  in  England, 
and  was  quite  effective. 

but  when  Germany,  with  a  cynical 
disregard  of  her  plighted  word,  invaded 
Belgium,  the  soul  of  the  British  nation 
was  immediately  roused  to  action. 
Not  only  was  the  occupation  of  Bel¬ 
gium  by  an  unfriendly  power  likely 
to  prove,  in  the  language  of  Napoleon, 
“a  pistol  aimed  at  the  heart  of  England ,” 
but  it  became  a  point  of  honor  with 
Great  Britain  to  make  good  her  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgian  soil. 

PARTY  TRUCE  IS  IMMEDIATELY  DE¬ 
CLARED. 

The  way  in  which  the  British  people 
rose  to  the  situation  had  in  it  some- 
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thing  magnificent.  A  political  truce 
was  promptly  declared  between  the 
two  great  historic  parties;  and  even 
the  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  Ulster¬ 
men.  who  had  been  a  few  weeks  before 
on  the  brink  of  civil  war,  buried  the 
hatchet  and  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  loyalty  to  the  common  cause. 
It  was  symptomatic  of  the  truce  to 
party  feeling  that  Lord  Kitchener,  the 
Empire’s  foremost  soldier,  who  was 
actually  on  the  way  to  Egypt,  was 
recalled,  and  made  Secretary  of  State 
for  War — a  position  that  had  been 
temporarily  occupied  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Asquith. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  SITUATION 
IN  1914. 

During  1914  there  appeared  no 
rifts  within  the  lute.  It  had  been  feared 
that  on  the  outbreak  of  war  there 
would  be  a  serious  collapse  of  credit 
and  a  financial  panic;  but  the  measures 
taken  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  conjunction 
with  the  leading  British  bankers,  suc¬ 
cessfully  averted  the  danger  of  disaster 
and  Great  Britain  embarked  on  the 
war  in  an  astonishingly  good  financial 
position.  The  temper  of  the  nation 
remained  firm  and  resolute.  Lord 
Kitchener,  far-sighted  enough  to  dis¬ 
cern  that  the  war  would  be  a  long 
one — he  was  credited  with  having 
prophesied  for  it  a  duration  of  three 
years — ,  immediately  scouted  the  the¬ 
ory  of  Great  Britain’s  limited  liability, 
and  laid  plans  for  a  whole-hearted 
participation  in  the  struggle.  Not 
only  did  he  accept  the  offers  of  the 
Territorial  units  to  serve  abroad,  but 
he  issued  a  call  for  a  new  army  of 
a  million  men.  His  recruiting  appeal 
was  splendidly  answered.  Especially 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  retreat 
from  Mons  and  the  anxious  weeks  of 
the  First  Battle  of  Ypres,  the  volun¬ 
teers  poured  into  the  recruiting  booths 
faster  than  the  recruiting  organization 
could  deal  with  them. 

Nothing  perhaps  was  more  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  temper  of  the  people 
than  the  unreserved  way  in  which 
they  placed  their  trust  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  During  the  autumn  of  1914 
hardly  a  breath  of  criticism  was  heard. 


BRITISH  VOLUNTEERS  WHO  HAVE  JUST  SIGNED  UP 
Voluntary  enlistment  in  Britain  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  war  was  so  large  that  equipment  in  uniforms  and 
weapons  fell  far  short  of  the  demand.  As  time  went  on,  however,  better  system  prevailed.  The  men  shown  in 
the  picture  standing  before  the  barracks  have  passed  their  medical  examination  and  been  accepted  for  service. 


THE  SAME  MEN  TEN  MINUTES  LATER 


These  are  the  same  men  ten  minutes  later  (a  record)  in  uniform,  furnished  with  their  kit  and  regimental  number, 
and  ready  to  entrain.  From  the  barracks  where  they  stayed  only  a  few  minutes,  they  were  sent  to  one  of  the 
instruction  camps  dotted  all  over  England.  After  training  they  were  sent  to  some  part  of  the  British  front  in 
France.  Notice  the  extra  pair  of  boots  standing  before  every  man’s  kit-bag. 
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Parliament  virtually  abdicated  its  pow¬ 
ers  in  favor  of  the  cabinet.  It  began 
by  authorizing  the  expenditure  by  the 
government  of  £100,000,000,  to  be 
spent  for  any  war  purpose,  without 
specification  or  estimate;  and  this  vote 
was  followed  by  other  and  larger  votes. 
It  passed  a  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  acts  which  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  executive  government 
the  widest  powers  of  legislation  by 
Order-in-Council,  and  which  even  au¬ 
thorized,  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  two  centuries,  the  sentencing  to 
death  of  a  civilian  without  trial  by 
jury.  “The  Houses  may  be  said  to 
have  agreed  to  a  sort  of  Ultimatum 
senatus  consultum;  videant  consules.” 

OMEWHAT  LATER  THE  PARTY  TRUCE  IS 
BROKEN. 

Early  in  1915,  however,  the  har¬ 
mony  that  had  prevailed  began  to 
break  down.  The  Asquith  govern¬ 
ment  still  received  general  support, 
and  there  was  at  first  no  open  attempt 
to  force  its  retirement.  But  evidence 
of  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  began 
to  appear  both  inside  and  outside 
of  parliament.  The  continuance  of 
Lord  Haldane  in  the  cabinet  came  in 
for  criticism  from  those  who  had 
disapproved  of  his  pre-war  policy  and 
who  suspected  him,  though  without 
reason,  of  being  pro-German.  The 
indiscretions  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
at  the  Admiralty,  especially  his  ill- 
starred  attempt  to  relieve  Antwerp 
(which  prolonging  the  resistance  of  the 
city,  endangered  the  Belgian  army), 
offered  another  target  of  attack. 

The  general  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  moreover,  had  been,  despite 
the  vast  powers  placed  in  its  hands, 
unstable  and  vacillating.  In  the  matter 
of  liquor  control,  it  embarked  on  an 
ill-considered  venture  which  ended 
in  an  inglorious  surrender  to  the 
“trade”.  In  its  treatment  of  alien 
enemies  it  was  forced  to  reverse, 
because  of  popular  pressure,  the  policy 
of  lenience  which  it  had  first  adopted. 
And  in  the  all-important  matter  of 
munitions,  it  confused  and  irritated 
the  country  by  ministerial  announce¬ 
ments  displaying  alternate  compla¬ 
cency  and  panic. 
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Lord  kitchener  and  the  question 
/  OF  MUNITIONS. 

The  question  of  munitions,  indeed, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other,  was 
the  rock  on  which  the  government 
came  to  grief.  Lord  Kitchener,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  had 
charge  of  the  supply  of  munitions  for 
the  army,  had  devoted  his  energies 
mainly  to  the  problem  of  recruiting 
and  had  devoted  apparently  less  at¬ 
tention  to  the  matter  of  supplies. 
The  probability  is  that  he  attempted  to 
supervise  too  much  himself,  and  was 
not  able  to  give  to  all  aspects  of  his  task 
the  attention  they  required.  When 
it  became  clear  that,  in  spite  of  min¬ 
isterial  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
the  British  army  in  France  was  being 
hampered  and  hindered  by  a  serious 
shortage  of  artillery'  shells,  and  that 
among  the  shells  sent  forward  there 
was  too  high  a  proportion  of  shrapnel 
and  too  small  a  proportion  of  high 
explosive,  the  country  naturally  be¬ 
came  aroused. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  the  proprietor  of 
The  Times  and  the  Daily  Mail,  opened 
in  his  papers  an  attack  on  the  Asquith 
government  in  general  and  Lord  Kit¬ 
chener  in  particular.  On  May  14,  The 
Times  printed  a  dispatch  from  its 
correspondent  at  British  General  Head¬ 
quarters  in  France  which  revealed 
the  existence  of  a  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  Lord  Kitchener  and  Sir  John 
French,  the  British  commander-in¬ 
chief  in  the  field,  over  the  question 
of  munitions.  The  following  day, 
Lord  Fisher,  the  father  of  the  modern 
British  navy,  resigned  from  the  post 
of  First  Sea  Lord  at  the  Admiralty, 
as  the  result  of  differences  with  his 
official  chief,  Mr.  Churchill.  The 
effect  of  these  combined  events  was 
seriously  to  shake  the  stability  of  the 
administration;  and  when,  in  the 
third  week  in  May,  the  Unionist 
leaders  in  parliament  privately  served 
notice  on  Mr.  Asquith  that  they  could 
no  longer  refrain  from  criticism  unless 
big  changes  were  made,  Mr.  Asquith 
was  forced  to  accept,  as  a  solution  for 
his  difficulties,  the  idea  of  a  national  or 
coalition  government,  in  which  all  par¬ 
ties  should  be  represented. 
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COALITION  CABINET  IS  FORMED  IN 
MAY,  1915. 

On  May  25,  consequently,  a  radical 
reorganization  of  the  cabinet  was 
effected,  with  the  inclusion  in  it  of 
eight  Unionists  and  one  Labor  member. 
Mr.  Asquith  remained  Prime  Minister; 
but  Lord  Haldane  was  dropped,  and 
Mr.  Churchill  was  relegated  to  the 
sinecure  post  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  while  his  place  at 
the  Admiralty  wras  taken  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour.  Lord  Kitchener  remained 
at  the  War  Office,  but  he  wras  relieved 
from  the  oversight  of  munitions  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  Ministry  of  Muni¬ 
tions,  which  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  been  before 
the  wrar  the  bite  noire  of  the  more  con¬ 
servative  element  in  the  country;  but 
his  skillful  solution  of  the  financial 
difficulties  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  his  tactful  handling  of  some  labor 
disputes  which  had  broken  out  in  the 
winter  of  1914-1915,  had  met  with 
general  approval;  it  was  significant 
of  his  altered  position  in  the  public 
eye  that  he  should  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  task  which,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other,  wras  the  object  of 
public  concern. 

HE  RECORD  OF  THE  COALITION  CAB¬ 
INET. 

The  Coalition  Cabinet  promptly 
gave  evidence  of  a  more  energetic 
policy.  Under  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the 
production  of  munitions  W'as  speeded 
up  so  successfully,  and  on  so  stupen¬ 
dous  a  scale,  that  never  again  was  the 
shortage  of  supplies  a  cause  for  serious 
anxiety  with  the  British  people.  In 
February,  1916,  a  new'  Ministry  of 
Blockade  was  created,  with  the  object 
of  tightening  the  cordon  drawn  around 
the  Central  Empires;  and  in  half  a 
dozen  other  wrays,  the  new  ministry 
showed  itself  more  effective  than  the 
old. 

But  its  efficiency  still  left  something 
to  be  desired.  The  record  of  the 
Coalition  Cabinet,  which  remained  in 
power  for  a  year  and  a  half,  has  been 
well  described  by  an  English  political 
commentator  on  the  wrar,  who  wrote; 

“The  Coalition  Government  proved 


in  almost  every  sphere  of  war  direction 
and  war  administration  that  it  was 
stronger  than  its  predecessor,  but 
not  strong  enough,  that  it  acted  more 
swiftly,  but  yet  acted  too  late,  that 
its  measures  were  better  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  time  than  the  measures 
of  the  first  year  of  the  w'ar,  but  yet 
were  almost  invariably  half  measures.  ’’ 


THE  CHIEF  COMMONER 


David  Lloyd  George  during  the  war  was  in  turn  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Minister  of  Munitions  and 
Prime  Minister. 

MR.  ASQUITH  LOSES  THE  CONFIDENCE 
OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Very  early  criticism  of  the  coalition 
government  began  to  make  itself  felt. 
It  was  complained  that  it  w'as  merely 
an  alliance  of  front-bench  politicians, 
rather  than  a  real  national  govern¬ 
ment.  In  particular,  many  people 
were  distrustful  of  what  was  called 
“the  Old  Gang”,  namely  the  As- 
quithian  Liberals  who  still  dominated 
the  cabinet.  Mr.  Asquith  himself,  was 
accused  of  being  deficient  in  leader¬ 
ship,  and  a  phrase  which  he  had  used, 
“Wait  and  see,”  was  held  up  as  typify¬ 
ing  his  war  policy.  The  obvious  failure 
of  the  Dardanelles  expedition,  the 
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comparative  ill-success  of  British  di¬ 
plomacy  in  the  Balkans,  the  apparent 
stalemate  on  the  Western  Front,  all 
contributed  to  discredit  Mr.  Asquith’s 
direction  of  the  war. 

There  were,  moreover,  domestic  ques¬ 
tions  which  embarrassed  the  govern¬ 
ment.  One  of  these  was  the  question 
of  recruiting.  By  the  summer  of  1915. 
the  flow  of  recruits  had  begun  some¬ 
what  to  ebb.  There  were  many,  and 
among  them  some  of  the  cabinet 


Derby,  the  Director  of  Recruiting; 
and  this  appeal  was  moderately  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  during  its  course  promises 
were  made  which  rendered  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  conscription  in  the  case  of 
unmarried  men,  obligatory.  This  led 
to  the  introduction  of  the  first  com¬ 
pulsory  service  measure  in  January, 
1916,  and  to  a  further  measure  in  April; 
but  these  bills  were  so  mild,  despite  the 
fact  that  serious  opposition  developed 
to  them  in  the  cabinet,  that  dissatis- 


AFTER  THE  FLEETING  FURLOUGH 

This  picture  shows  British  veterans  awaiting  the  Flanders  trench  special  at  Victoria.  Many  of  the  privates  who 
had  never  left  England  before  or  even  been  to  London,  came  to  take  the  land  and  sea  journey  with  its  at  least  three 
changes  very  phlegmatically.  All  railroad  and  boat  service  was  of  course  under  government  control. 


ministers,  who  believed  that  the  only 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  recruiting 
problem  was  to  be  found  in  conscrip¬ 
tion,  or  compulsory  military  service. 
Others,  and  these  included  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  cabinet,  hesitated  to 
admit  the  necessity  for  conscription 
until  it  had  been  shown  that  the 
voluntary  system  had  definitely  failed. 

OME  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES  OVER  RE¬ 
CRUITING.  r 

The  internal  conflict  in  the  cabinet 
over  this  question  produced  naturally 
indecisive  and  compromise  measures. 
In  July,  1915,  a  national  registration 
was  held.  In  October,  1915,  a  final 
recruiting  appeal  was  made  by  Lord 
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faction  rose  to  a  great  height  and  a 
more  sweeping  measure  had  to  be 
brought  in,  early  in  May,  1916. 

This  Act  definitely  placed  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  British  man-power  on  a  com¬ 
pulsory  service  basis,  and  it  went  far 
toward  solving  the  problem  of  rein¬ 
forcements  for  the  front.  But  its 
passage  brought  little  prestige  to  the 
government.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
earned  for  the  government  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  anti-conscriptionist 
element  in  the  Liberal  and  Labor 
parties  and  it  was  a  curious  fact  that 
there  grew  up  a  more  active  opposition 
in  Parliament  to  the  Coalition  ministry 
than  to  the  purely  Liberal  ministry 
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which  had  preceded  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  measure  earned  for  the 
government  little  commendation  from 
the  conscriptionists,  who  attributed 
the  passage  of  the  measure,  not  to 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  to  subservience  on  their  part 
to  public  opinion.  Many  of  them,  in¬ 
deed,  looked  on  the  measure  as  a  victory 
over  the  government,  which  they  had 
forced  to  conform  to  their  views.  The 


munition  workers  of  the  Clyde;  and 
even  where  strikes  did  not  break  out, 
production  was  disappointing.  It  prov¬ 
ed  difficult  to  persuade  the  working¬ 
man  to  give  up  his  trade  union  regula¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  such  matters  as 
hours,  wages,  and  the  competition  of 
unskilled  and  female  labor.  “The  life 
of  Britain,”  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
at  the  end  of  February,  1915,  “is 
being  imperiled  for  the  matter  of  a 


BUSY  SCENE  IN  A  MUNITION  WORKSHOP 

Women  of  the  Allied  and  enemy  countries  had  the  privilege  of  making  munitions  before  their  sisters  in  Great 
Britain,  who  only  had  their  desire  granted  in  the  summer  of  1915.  While  government  schemes  were  under  con¬ 
sideration  a  volunteer  movement  was  set  on  foot  at  the  Vickers  factories  at  Erith.  The  movement  once  siaited 
gained  very  rapidly. 


truth  was,  of  course,  that  the  Coalition, 
containing  as  it  did  many  shades  of 
political  opinion,  had  to  proceed  in  all 
contentious  matters  by  way  of  com¬ 
promise  and  concession;  and  this  fact 
alone  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  vacillation  and  inde¬ 
cision  in  the  policy  it  followed. 

OME  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES  OVER  LABOR. 

Another  question  which  caused  the 
government  much  worry  was  the 
Labor  difficulty.  Early  in  1915  unrest 
began  to  appear  among  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  the.  working-class.  Strikes 
kept  breaking  out,  especially  among 
the  Welsh  miners  and  the  shipping  and 


farthing  an  hour.  ”  Another  cause  of 
the  trouble  was  heavy  drinking  among 
some  of  the  workers;  and  it  was  with 
the  object  of  setting  an  example  that 
on  March  30,  the  King  banished 
alcoholic  liquor  from  the  royal  house¬ 
hold. 

The  trouble  may  have  been  due  also 
in  part,  to  political  causes.  The  extreme 
wing  of  the  Labor  party  in  Great 
Britain,  represented  by  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Labor  party  and  the  Union  of 
Democratic  Control,  had  become  open¬ 
ly  anti-war,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  influence  of  this  element,  combined 
perhaps  with  the  machinations  of 
German  agents,  had  something  to  do 
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with  the  Labor  unrest.  But  whatever 
the  source  of  the  trouble,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  attitude  of  an  element 
in  the  working  classes  was  a  cause 
of  much  embarrassment  to  the  govern¬ 
ment;  and  there  were  many  people, 
otherwise  friendly  to  Labor,  who  felt 
that  the  government  handled  the 
situation  too  timidly.  It  seemed  an 
anomaly  that  a  deserter  at  the  battle- 
front  should  have  to  suffer  the  extreme 


war,  as  the  result  of  the  introduction 
into  parliament  by  the  Asquith  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  bill  granting  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland,  Ireland  had  been  on  the  verge 
of  civil  war.  The  Protestant  people 
of  the  North  of  Ireland,  under  the 
leadership  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  had 
organized  an  army  of  “Ulster  Volun¬ 
teers”,  had  imported  arms  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  had  announced  their  de¬ 
termination  to  resist  by  force  of  arms 


THE  GRAVE  OF  MAJOR  REDMOND  IN  A  CONVENT  GARDEN 
Major  William  Redmond,  M.P.,  brother  of  Mr.  John  Redmond,  the  Irish  Nationalist  leader,  was  mortally  wounded 
April  26,  1917,  during  the  successful  attack  on  Messines  Ridge.  His  body  was  taken  to  the  little  village  of  Loecre 
behind  the  lines  and  there  buried  in  the  private  garden  of  the  convent.  Photograph  British  Official 


penalty  when  deserters  on  the  home- 
front  got  off  scot-free. 

OUTBREAK  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 

The  most  disastrous  failure  of  the 
Coalition  Government  in.  domestic 
affairs  was  its  handling  of  the  Irish 
question.  Ireland  has  always  been 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  England  at  times 
of  crisis.  It  was  so  at  the  time  of  the 
Puritan  Revolution,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688  and  during  the 
Napoleonic  Wars.  But  at  no  time 
was  it  more  so  than  during  the  Great 
War  of  1914-1918.  In  the  spring  of 
1914,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
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the  application  of  Home  Rule  to 
Ireland;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
South  of  Ireland  had  replied  with  the 
formation  of  a  volunteer  army  of  its 
own. 

The  declaration  of  war  had  had  a 
sobering  effect  on  both  parties.  The 
question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
together  with  other  contentious  meas¬ 
ures,  was  shelved  for  the  time  being; 
and  both  the  Ulstermen,  under  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  and  the  Irish  Nation¬ 
alists,  under  Mr.  John  Redmond,  sank 
their  differences,  and  united  to  support 
the  government  in  its  wrar  policy  against 
Germany.  Mr.  Redmond  actually 
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DUBLIN  POST  OFFICE 


The  portico  of  the  gutted  Post  Office — a  scene  of 
devastation,  dust  and  debris.  Photograph  taken  from 
the  lofty  Nelson  Pillar. 

went  on  the  stump  and  delivered  re¬ 
cruiting  speeches;  and  if  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  followed  his  lead  full- 
heartedly,  it  is  possible  that  they 
might  have  converted,  not  only  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  but  even  the 
people  of  Ulster,  to  Home  Rule. 

It  is  significant  that  the  way  in 
which  the  female  suffrage  organizations 
of  Great  Britain  suspended  their  agita¬ 
tion,  and  threw  themselves  heart  and 
soul  into  the  war,  resulted  in  the  con¬ 
cession  of  their  demands  in  1918; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if 
the  Irish  had  followed  their  example, 
they,  too,  would  have  established  an 
irresistible  claim  to  consideration.  But 
unfortunately  the  hatred  of  England 
was  so  deep-rooted  in  Irish  breasts,  the 
distrust  of  England  was  so  ineradicable 
in  Irish  minds,  that  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  were  not  able  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  their  opportunities. 

HE  SINN  FEIN  ORGANIZATION  GROWS 
STRONGER. 

Early  in  1915  it  became  clear  that 
Mr.  Redmond  had  failed  to  carry  with 


him  a  large  body  of  Irish  opinion. 
There  had  been  founded  in  Ireland 
about  ten  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  an  Irish  republican  organiza¬ 
tion  named  Sinn  Fein,  which  had  as 
its  ideal  the  complete  independence  of 
Ireland,  and  which  was  virtually  a 
revival  of  the  Fenian  organization 
of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  leaders  of  this  movement  were 
chiefly  dreamers,  doctrinaires,  and 
fanatics.  They  now  showed  themselves 
willing  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Irish 
nationalism  all  those  ideals  for  which 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies  were 
fighting.  They  discouraged  recruiting; 
they  formed  a  secret  revolutionary 
organization;  they  organized  an  army 
of  Irish  Volunteers,  not  to  fight  against 
the  Germans,  but  to  embarrass  the 
British;  and  they  did  not  hesitate,  as 
subsequent  events  showed,  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  Germans,  to 
accept  German  aid,  and  to  champion 
the  German  cause.  Anti-recruiting 
meetings  were  held;  posters  discourag¬ 
ing  recruiting  were  openly  displayed; 


IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  DUBLIN 

Ruin  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Dublin,  as  seen  from  the 
top  of  the  Nelson  Pillar.  Not  a  room  in  the  building 
remained  intact. 
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seditious  literature  was  published  broad¬ 
cast,  and  the  police  in  the  execution 
of  their  right  of  search  were  met  by 
armed  resistance. 

The  Irish  Secretary  in  the  Coalition 
Government  was  Mr.  Augustine  Bir- 
rell,  a  genial  man  of  letters,  a  humani¬ 
tarian  Liberal,  a  believer  in  the  best 
side  of  human  nature.  An  enemy  of 
the  policy  of  repression,  he  showed 
himself  loth  to  use  drastic  measures  in 
dealing  with  the  Sinn  Fein  agitation. 
After  the  rebellion  which  broke  out, 
he  admitted  to  having  held  “an  untrue 
estimate  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement, 
not  of  its  character,  or  of  the  probable 
numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  it,  nor 
of  the  localities  where  it  was  most  to 
be  found,  nor  of  its  frequent  disloyal¬ 
ties;  but  of  the  possibility  of  disturb¬ 
ances,  of  the  mode  of  fighting  which 
has  been  pursued,  and  of  the  desperate 
folly  displayed  by  the  leaders  and 
their  dupes.”  But  whatever  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  actuated  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  the  result  of  their  policy  was 
disastrous.  On  April  24,  1916,  the 
Sinn  Feiners  issued  a  proclamation 
“from  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  Irish  Republic  to  the  People 
of  Ireland”,  which  called  on  the  Irish 
people  to  rise;  and  the  same  day 
armed  rebellion  broke  out  in  Dublin 
and  in  other  places. 

IR  ROGER  CASEMENT  LANDS  IN  IRE¬ 
LAND. 

For  some  time  German  arms,  am¬ 
munition,  and  money  had  been  finding 
their  way  into  Ireland.  Only  four 
days  before  the  rebellion,  for  example, 
a  German  auxiliary,  in  the  guise  of  a 
neutral  merchant  ship,  acting  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  German  submarine, 
had  attempted  to  land  arms  and  am¬ 
munition  on  the  Irish  coast;  and  Sir 
Roger  Casement,  a  former  British 
official  who  had  been  in  Germany, 
actually  succeeded  in  landing  from 
the  submarine — only  to  be  captured  a 
few  days  later,  and  to  suffer  ultimately 
the  penalty  of  high  treason.  Armed 
with  German  rifles  and  cartridges,  and 
garbed  in  a  sort  of  uniform,  the  Sinn 
Feiners  attempted  on  April  24  a  coup 
d'etat  in  Dublin.  They  occupied  St. 
Stephen’s  Green,  seized  the  Post  Office, 
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took  possession  of  the  ammunition 
magazine  in  Phoenix  Park,  captured 
the  Four  Courts  and  other  important 
buildings,  barricaded  the  streets  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Dublin  Castle, 
cut  the  telegraph  and  telephone  wires, 
and  attacked  the  3rd  Royal  Irish 
Regiment  when  the  latter  attempted  to 
relieve  the  Castle.  In  Charles  Street 
a  British  cavalry  regiment  was  sur¬ 
rounded  and  besieged  for  over  three 
days,  until  it  was  relieved. 

The  outbreak  seems  to  have  taken 
the  authorities  by  surprise.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dublin  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
to  cope  with  the  rebellion.  For  several 
days  the  rebels  were  in  virtual  control 
of  Dublin,  and  all  the  authorities 
could  do  was  to  hold  the  Castle  and 
the  Custom  House.  But  gradually 
troops  began  to  pour  in;  a  cordon  was 
drawn  around  the  district  in  which 
the  rebels  were  concentrated;  field  guns 
were  brought  up  to  bombard  the  van¬ 
tage-points  which  the  rebels  had  seized ; 
and  on  April  29  the  rebels  surrendered 
unconditionally. 

HE  LONG  ROLL  OF  CASUALTIES  DURING 
THE  UPRISING. 

In  the  street-fighting  which  occurred 
during  the  rebellion,  there  were  many 
casualties  and  some  “unfortunate  in¬ 
cidents”  on  both  sides.  The  military 
casualties  were  521,  of  whom  124 
were  killed;  and  the  civilian  casualties, 
so  far  as  known,  were  794,  of  whom 
180  were  killed.  Many  buildings  were 
destroyed,  and  millions  of  pounds 
worth  of  damage  was  done.  Mr.  John 
Healy,  the  editor  of  the  Irish  Times, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  rebellion, 
declared  that  “there  must  be  no  mis¬ 
take  about  the  uprising.  It  was  brutal, 
bloody,  savage  business.  1 1  was  marked 
by  many  cases  of  shocking  and  callous 
cruelty.  I  nnocent  civilians  were  butch¬ 
ered  in  cold  blood.  Unarmed  policemen 
and  soldiers  were  shot  down.  As  the 
result  of  promiscuous  looting  and 
incendiarism  one  of  the  finest  public 
buildings  in  Ireland,  and  the  most 
important  commercial  centre  of  Dublin, 
are  in  ashes.  The  full  toll  of  death  will 
never  be  known.  ”  To  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  rebels  clemency  was  extended, 
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which  was  interpreted  by  some  of 
them  as  a  sign  of  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  government;  but  the  leaders  of 
the  rebellion  were  duly  tried  and  ex¬ 
ecuted,  and  thus  the  rebellion  ended, 
as  it  was  bound  to  end,  in  a  tragic 
fiasco. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  the 
whole  British  Cabinet  would  have 
been  compelled  to  bear  the  blame  for 
the  failure  of  their  Irish  policy.  But 
the  European  situation  was  in  1916 
so  critical  that  the  resignation  of  the 
government  would  have  been  a  calamity ; 
and  Mr.  Birrell,  whom  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  found  mainly  responsible  for 
“the  situation  that  was  allowed  to 
arise  and  the  outbreak  that  occurred,” 
was  made  the  scapegoat  for  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  forced  to  resign.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Irish  tragedy  seriously  undermined 
the  prestige  of  the  government,  and 
was  a  factor  in  bringing  about  its  fall. 

^pHE  FINAL  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  COALITION 
1  CABINET. 

As  1916  wore  on,  evidences  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  Coalition  Cabinet 
increased.  Criticism  became  louder 
and  more  vigorous  with  regard  to  a 
great  number  of  phases  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy.  The  comparative  fail¬ 
ure  of  British  diplomacy  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans;  the  lack  of  unity  in  the  work  of 
the  Air  Forces;  the  supineness  of  the 
Admiralty,  where  Mr.  Balfour  was 
considered  out  of  place,  and  especially 
its  failure  to  scotch  the  growing  sub¬ 
marine  menace;  the  slackness  of  the 
British  blockade  of  Germany;  the 
failure  to  grapple  with  the  serious 
decline  of  the  British  merchant  ship¬ 
ping;  the  inertia  of  the  government 
with  regard  to  food  production  and 
food  control;  the  mishandling  of  the 
question  of  the  distribution  of  man¬ 
power;  the  slowness  in  winding  up  the 
German  banks  in  England — these, 
and  other,  matters  came  in  for  the 
frankest  strictures.  As  in  1915,  the 
Northcliffe  press  led  in  the  chorus  of 
denunciation.  At  the  beginning  of 
December,  1916,  the  Sunday  Times 
described  the  government  as  “mud¬ 
dlers,”  and  the  Daily  Mail  character¬ 
ized  them  as  “The  Limpets — a  National 


Danger.”  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  were  held  up  to  ridicule 
as  “idle  septuagenarians;”  and  the 
general  attitude  of  the  Cabinet  was 
lampooned  as  one  of  inaction  and 
indecision. 

HE  FAILURE  OF  THE  CABINET  TO  ACT 
PROMPTLY. 

The  actual  crisis,  when  it  came, 
however,  occurred  not  over  any  of  the 
questions  which  have  been  enumerated, 
but  over  the  question  of  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  cabinet  system.  It  had 
early  been  recognized  that  “a  body 
of  23  men  of  very  unequal  ability, 
tired  by  their  departmental  labors,  and 
meeting  every  day  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  was,  indeed,  an  impossible 
machinery  for  making  war.  ”  Such  a 
system  was  well  described  as  “govern¬ 
ment  by  debating  society.”  In  Nov¬ 
ember,  1915,  a  standing  War  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Cabinet  had  been  created, 
composed  of  the  prime  minister  and 
five  other  ministers;  but  this  com¬ 
mittee,  though  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  was  still  open  to  grave 
objections.  Its  members  were  still 
heads  of  departments,  engrossed  in  the 
details  of  departmental  administration; 
its  decisions  were  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole;  and  owing 
to  its  practice  of  calling  in  technical 
and  official  advisers,  as  well  as  min¬ 
isters  from  other  departments,  it  be¬ 
came  hardly  less  cumbrous  a  body 
than  the  Cabinet  itself. 

R.  ASQUITH  IS  COMPELLED  TO  RESIGN. 

In  the  summer  of  1916  Lord  Kitchen¬ 
er,  when  on  his  way  to  Russia,  had 
met  his  death  when  the  battleship 
on  which  he  was  traveling  had  been 
sunk  by  an  enemy  mine  or  submarine; 
and  Lloyd  George  had  succeeded  him 
as  Secretary  for  War.  It  was  not  long 
before  Lloyd  George,  with  his  keen 
sense  for  organization,  became  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  existing  machinery 
for  prosecuting  the  war.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  December  he  proposed  a 
plan  for  the  reduction  in  size  of  the 
War  Committee,  the  exclusion  from 
it  of  ministers  immersed  in  depart-, 
mental  business,  and  the  investment 
of  it  with  full  authority  to  deal  with 
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all  questions  of  war  and  strategy, 
without  reference  to  the  whole  cabinet. 

This  plan  might  have  been  accepted 
had  it  not  been  that  it  was  definitely 
stipulated  that  the  prime  minister 
should  not  be  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  This  stipulation  Mr.  As¬ 
quith  naturally  refused  to  approve: 
and  a  few  days  later  he  charged  that 
there  had  been  a  “  well-organized  care- 


upon  applied  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
“the  man  of  the  hour”;  and  on  De¬ 
cember  io  the  latter  announced  the 
formation  of  a  new  “  Win-the-War” 
government. 

HE  LLOYD  GEORGE  MINISTRY  IS 
FORMED 

The  new  Cabinet  differed  profoundly 
from  the  old.  Not  only  was  a  clean 
sweep  made  of  the  old-fashioned  school 


THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON  “RECRUITING” 


The  Church  in  Britain  as  in  every  country  vehemently  espoused  the  cause  of  war  as  the  cause  of  right.  This  picture 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  was  taken  during  one  of  the  great  recruiting  drives  frequent  in  England  before  the  com¬ 
pulsory  service  act  of  May  1916.  The  British  as  a  nation  were  set  against  conscription,  and  it  required  almost 
two  years’  casualty  lists  to  prove  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  voluntary  system.  Underwood  &  Underwood. 


fully  engineered  conspiracy”  against 
himself  and  some  other  members  of 
the  cabinet.  However  this  may  have 
been,  when  he  refused  to  accept  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  plan  the  latter  re¬ 
signed,  and  thus  precipitated  a  crisis 
which  immediately  brought  about  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  the 
whole  of  the  Cabinet.  The  King  first 
invited  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  leader 
of  the  Unionist  party,  to  form  an 
administration:  but  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
who  appears  to  have  worked  in  har¬ 
mony  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  during 
the  crisis,  found  himself  unable  to 
accomplish  the  task.  The  King  there¬ 
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of  politicians,  such  as  Mr.  Asquith, 
Lord  Grey,  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  but 
there  was  a  liberal  infusion  of  new 
blood  in  the  Cabinet.  A  number  of 
self-made  business  men,  such  as  Lord 
Rhondda  and  Sir  Albert  Stanley,  were 
included;  Labor  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  Mr.  John 
Hodge,  and  Mr.  George  N.  Barnes; 
education  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  distinguished  British  scholar,  Mr. 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher;  shipping  was  assigned  to 
Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  a  great  ship-owner; 
and  agriculture  w'as  placed  under 
Mr.  R.  E.  Prothero,  a  well-known 
authority  on  food  production.  To  a 
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COAL- WOMEN  ON  ADAILYROUND  IN  GLASGOW 

It  was  not  only  the  light  work  that  the  women  of  Great 
Britain  took  over  in  order  to  free  men  for  service  at  the 
front.  “Doing  their  bit”  required  gTit  and  endurance. 

large  extent  the  Cabinet  was  one  of 
experts  and  business  men. 

Another  new  development  was  the 
creation  of  an  “Inner  Cabinet”,  or 
War  Cabinet.  This  War  Cabinet  was 
given  complete  charge  of  the  general 
direction  of  the  war,  without  the 
necessity  of  reporting  its  decisions  to 
the  whole  Cabinet.  It  was  composed 
of  five  members,  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Milner,  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law-;  and 
all  of  these  ministers,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  were  relieved  of  all 
departmental  duties.  It  was  even 
decided  that  the  prime  minister,  as 
the  head  of  the  War  Cabinet,  should 
be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Commons 
devolved  on  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

HE  EFFECT  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  WAR  CABINET. 

This  arrangement  marked  a  distinct 
step  in  advance  in  the  organization 
of  the  government  for  war;  it  provided 
the  most  effective  instrument  which 
Great  Britain  had  as  yet  had  for  the 


HELPMATES  AT  HOME 

This  picture  shows  a  form  of  service  that  was  quite 
heavy  for  women  to  perform,  namely  wheeling  coke 
to  fill  trucks  at  Coventry  gasworks. 

unified  direction  of  the  war,  while  it 
left  the  heads  of  departments  free  to 
devote  their  whole  energies  to  their 
administrative  duties.  It  paved  the 
way,  moreover,  for  one  of  the  most 
interesting  developments  of  the  British 
Constitution  in  the  last  century  or 
more,  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  a 
development  which  offers  at  least 
the  possibility  of  the  solution  of  the 
intricate  problem  of  the  government 
of  the  British  Empire.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dictatorial  powers  enjoyed 
by  the  War  Cabinet  threw  into  relief 
the  decline  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  authority  of  Parliament. 

Once  the  necessity  was  removed  of 
keeping  the  ministry  within  the  bounds 
of  an  executive  committee,  the  number 
of  departments  in  the  government 
began  steadily  to  increase.  A  Min¬ 
istry  of  Labor  and  a  Ministry'  of  Pen¬ 
sions,  an  Air  Board  and  a  Ministry 
of  Blockade,  the  office  of  Shipping 
Controller  and  that  of  Food  Controller, 
a  Ministry  of  National  Service  and  a 
Ministry'  of  Reconstruction — all  these 
were  created  in  rapid  succession,  until 
the  number  of  administrative  depart- 
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ments  was  almost  double  that  of  the 
pre-war  period.  At  one  time  it  was 
estimated  that  the  number  of  new 
departments,  boards,  commissions,  and 
committees  exceeded  the  total  of  four 
hundred. 

EW  AND  DIFFICULT  PROBLEMS  ARE 
CREATED. 

This  multiplication  of  departments 
and  agencies  of  government  produced 
an  inevitable  overlapping  and  duplica¬ 
tion  of  business;  and  it  soon  became 
clear  that  it  created  as  many  problems 
as  it  solved.  Lord  Curzon  admitted 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  most  of  the 
time  of  the  War  Cabinet  was  taken 
up  with  the  adjustment  of  internal 
disputes  between  the  ministers.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Food  Controller 
clashed  with  that  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture;  the  new 
Ministry  of  Labor  trenched  upon  the 
spheres  both  of  the  Ministry  of  Mu¬ 
nitions  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  Director  of  the  new  department 
of  National  Service,  which  proved  a 
gigantic  and  expensive  fiasco,  resigned 
because  he  had  been  left  nothing  to  do. 

But,  despite  these  and  other  obvious 
defects,  the  Lloyd  George  government 
proved  itself  to  be  a  distinct  improve¬ 
ment  on  either  of  the  administrations 
that  had  preceded  it.  1 1  showed  leader¬ 
ship  where  its  predecessors  had  had  to 
be  pushed;  its  policy  was  thorough¬ 
going  and  decisive  where  the  policy 
of  its  predecessors  had  been  weak  and 
vacillating;  it  was  on  time  where  they 
had  been  “too  late.”  The  masterful 
energy,  the  cheery  optimism,  the 
indomitable  courage  of  the  new  Prime 
Minister  infected  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
The  years  1917  and  1918  were,  for  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  by  all  odds 
the  most  trying  and  severe  of  the  war. 
Not  only  did  the  casualty  lists  spread 
their  tragic  tidings  among  practically 
every  family  in  the  country,  but,  as  a 
result  of  the  German  submarine  war¬ 
fare,  the  food  supply  of  Great  Britain 
ran  dangerously  low.  The  war  struck 
home  at  the  everyday  life  of  English¬ 
men  as  it  had  never  done  before.  Yet, 
under  the  inspiration  of  “the  little 
Welshman"  who  by  sheer  force  of 
character  had  risen  from  the  humblest 
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to  the  highest  position  in  the  land, 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  met  the 
crisis  with  a  serenity  and  a  resolution 
that  had  in  it  something  of  the  heroic. 

HE  FOOD  PROBLEM  WAS  THE  MOST 
CRITICAL. 

The  most  critical  problem  the  coun¬ 
try  had  to  face  under  the  Lloyd  George 
government  was  probably  that  of 
maintaining  the  food  supply.  In  peace 
time  Great  Britain  had  been  a  heavy 
importer  of  food-stuffs;  and  during  the 
first  two  years  of  war,  owing  to  the  way 
in  which  the  army  had  drained  off  the 
able-bodied  men  from  the  land,  Great 
Britain  became  even  more  dependent 
than  ever  on  foreign  imports.  Already, 
however,  in  1916  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  up  the  flow  of  imports  had 
made  itself  felt,  partly  owing  to  the 
diversion  of  a  vast  amount  of  merchant 
shipping  to  purely  military'  and  naval 
uses,  and  partly  owing  to  the  growing 
success  of  the  German  submarine  cam¬ 
paign. 

It  so  happened  that  just  after  the 
entrance  into  office  of  the  Lloyd  George 
government  the  Germans  embarked 
on  an  unrestricted  submarine  offensive. 
Hitherto  they  had  used,  out  of  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  United  States  and  other 
neutral  powers,  some  discretion  in  their 
use  of  the  submarine  weapon;  but 
now  they  threw  caution  to  the  winds, 
and  adopted  a  policy  of  sinking  every¬ 
thing  on  the  high  seas  at  sight.  The 
result  was  that  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world  became  threatened  with 
extinction.  In  January,  1917.  the 
sinkings  of  British,  Allied,  and  neutral 
ships  totaled  333,000  tons,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  470,000,  in  March  600,000,  in 
April  788,000,  in  May  540,000,  in  June 
758,000,  in  July  463,000,  and  in  August 
591,000 — a  grand  total  of  4,561,000 
tons  in  eight  months.  As  against  these 
figures  there  stood  only  a  total  of 
1,500,000  tons  of  new  shipping  launched 
in  the  same  period — so  that  Great 
Britain  and  her  Allies  had  to  face 
in  these  few  months  a  net  shrinkage 
of  over  3,000,000  tons  of  shipping. 
And  this  loss  represented  not  only 
a  serious  reduction  of  carrying  space, 
but  it  meant  also  the  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  vast  cargoes  of  food-stuffs, 
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coal,  munitions  of  war,  and  other 
commodities. 

EASURES  TAKEN  TO  RELIEVE  THE  FOOD 
SHORTAGE. 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  who  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  during  the 
first  half  of  1917,  has  confessed  that 
during  these  terrible  months  there 
were  times  when  those  at  the  Admiralty 
could  see  no  ray  of  light  in  the  black 
outlook.  The  Germans  became  jubi¬ 
lant,  and  many  of  them  regarded  the 
war  as  already  won.  Yet  the  British 
government  turned  to  face  the  new 
peril  undaunted,  and  to  organize  the 
country’  to  meet  it.  The  measures 
adopted  by  the  government  were  of 
five  kinds.  First,  there  were  the  purely 
naval  measures  taken  with  a  view  to 
crushing  the  submarine  menace;  second, 
there  were  the  measures  taken  to 
increase  the  output  of  new  shipping, 
and  to  speed  up  the  repair  of  damaged 
shipping;  third,  there  was  a  rigorous 
restriction  of  imports,  so  that  all  cargo 
space  would  be  available  for  the  im¬ 
portation  of  essentials;  fourth,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  food  control,  and  also  liquor 
control,  was  set  up  which  aimed  at 
limiting  the  consumption  of  food-stuffs 
in  the  country;  and  fifth,  a  policy  of 
food  production  was  inaugurated,  which 
had  as  its  object  the  raising  in  Great 
Britain  itself  of  the  maximum  of  food¬ 
stuffs  of  which  the  country’  wras  capable. 

The  anti-submarine  warfare  was 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  romantic 
phases  of  the  Great  War.  But  the 
story’  of  the  hunting  of  the  submarines 
by  destroyers,  motor-launches,  sea¬ 
planes,  blimphs,  and  mystery  ships,  the 
story  of  the  mine-sweepers  and  of  the 
mine  barrages,  the  story  of  the  number¬ 
less  duds  between  lonely  merchant 
vessels  and  gigantic  submarine-cruisers 
— these  things  fall  outside  the  scope 
of  this  chapter.  What  does  deserve 
mention  here,  however,  is  the  work 
of  the  sailors  of  the  merchant  marine. 
These  heroic  men,  without  even  the 
protection  of  the  King’s  uniform,  faced 
daily  danger  and  death  as  fearlessly 
and  gallantly  as  any  bluejacket  or 
soldier;  and  if,  in  the  end,  the  sub¬ 
marine  menace  was  held,  if  not  mas¬ 
tered,  the  credit  was  due  no  less  to  the 


sailors  of  the  merchant  marine  than 
to  those  of  the  Royal  Navy.  If  the 
forecastle  hands  of  the  British  mer¬ 
chantmen  had  in  any  way  failed  in 
their  duty,  as  those  of  some  of  the 
neutral  countries  failed,  the  results 
would  have  been  disastrous. 


BORING  INSIDE  BREECH  PIECES  OF  HEAVY 
GUNS 

When  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  was  formed  in  England 
women  clamored  to  work  in  the  factories,  and  govern¬ 
ment  schemes  on  a  large  scale  were  set  on  foot  for  their 
employment. 

HE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  SHIPPING 
CONTROLLER. 

The  work  of  the  Shipping  Controller 
was  not  without  its  difficulties.  The 
lack  of  trained  mechanics,  strikes  in  the 
shipyards,  scarcity  of  materials,  trou¬ 
bles  over  the  attempt  to  standardize 
ships,  delays  in  regard  to  the  erection 
of  new  shipyards — all  these  things 
retarded  the  hoped-for  increase  in  the 
output  of  shipping.  But  gradually 
these  difficulties  were  overcome;  and 
by  the  end  of  1917,  while  the  losses  of 
shipping  had  begun  to  show  a  decided 
downward  curve,  the  curve  of  ship¬ 
building  was  upward.  The  two  curves 
had  not  yet  by  any  means  met;  but  in 
every  shipyard  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  men  were  rivaling  one  another 
to  see  who  could  rivet  the  greatest 
number  of  bolts  in  one  day,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  that  sooner  or  later 
the  Allies  would  be  able  to  build  as 
many  ships  as  the  German  mines  and 
torpedoes  could  sink.  In  that  day 
the  war  would  be  won. 
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The  restriction  of  imports  was  a 
comparatively  simple  matter.  Orders- 
in-council  were  issued  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  foreign  fruit,  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  rum,  wines,  linen,  books,  and 
generally  all  things  that  did  not  come 
under  the  head  of  necessities.  The 
importation  of  other  things,  such  as 
paper  and  canned  salmon,  was  re¬ 
stricted  by  25  or  50  per  cent.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  estimated  that  the  new 
restrictions  would  effect  a  saving  in 
cargo  space  of  nearly  1 ,000,000  tons, 
and  would  thus  go  a  long  way  to 
counterbalance  the  loss  of  shipping 
which  had  already  taken  place. 

INAL  RESORT  TO  RATIONING  OF  FOOD. 

Food  economy,  like  recruiting,  was 
at  first  put  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Lord 
Devonport,  who  occupied  the  office  of 
Food  Controller  until  the  summer  of 
1917,  hesitated,  on  account  of  practical 
difficulties,  to  adopt  a  system  of  com¬ 
pulsory  rationing;  and  he  merely  put 
people  on  their  honor  to  ration  them¬ 
selves  voluntarily  according  to  a  fixed 
schedule.  This  voluntary  rationing 
undoubtedly  resulted  in  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  consumption  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  for  most  people  adhered  to  it 
religiously;  but  it  offered  a  loophole 
for  the  glutton  and  the  food-hoarder, 
just  as  voluntary  recruiting  had  offered 
a  loophole  for  the  “slacker”.  A  strong 
demand  consequently  developed  for  a 
compulsory  system;  and  Lord  Rhondda, 
who  succeeded  Lord  Devonport  as 
Food  Controller,  acceded  to  this  de¬ 
mand,  and  in  December,  1917,  in¬ 
augurated  a  system  of  compulsory 
rationing  by  means  of  food  cards. 
Sugar  was  at  first  the  only  commodity 
rationed;  but  the  system  worked  with 
unexpected  smoothness,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1918  other  foodstuffs  were 
rationed  as  well,  notably  meat. 

Parallel  with  the  food  economy 
campaign  was  the  policy  of  liquor 
control.  The  output  of  the  breweries 
and  distilleries  was  rigorously  re¬ 
stricted;  and  by  this  means  an  annual 
saving  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  foodstuffs  was  effected.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  ration  beer  and 
spirits,  except  on  the  part  of  the  dealers, 
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and  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  spirituous 
beverages  rose  to  unheard-of  heights, 
until  in  the  summer  of  1918  prices 
were  fixed:  but  temperance  advocates 
believed  that  the  restrictions  imposed, 
by  limiting  drunkenness,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
British  war  effort. 

FFORTS  TO  STIMULATE  PRODUCTION 
OF  FOOD. 

Lastly,  every  effort  was  made  to 
stimulate  food  production  in  Great 
Britain  itself.  A  “back  to  the  land” 
propaganda  was  launched;  local  agri¬ 
cultural  committees  were  given  au¬ 
thority  to  place  land  under  the  plough, 
with  the.  result  that  tennis-courts, 
golf-links,  and  ancient  estates  which 
had  not  been  under  cultivation  for  a 
century  were  transformed  into  potato 
patches  and  wheat  fields;  generous 
minimum  prices  for  foodstuffs  were 
guaranteed  by  the  government;  and 
a  revival  of  agriculture  took  place 
such  as  Great  Britain  had  not  seen 
since  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  every  village  and  town 
in  England  old  men,  women,  and 
boys — of  every  grade  of  society — had 
their  allotments  of  cultivated  land, 
which  they  worked  in  their  hours  after 
business. 

Taken  all  in  all,  “  theracewith  death,” 
as  a  German  newspaper  denominated 
the  anti-submarine  struggle,  imposed 
on  the  British  people  unprecedented 
privations  and  sacrifices.  It  involved 
an  experiment  in  state  socialism  such 
as  few  people  ever  thought  would 
be  made  on  British  soil.  Yet  the 
British  nation  accepted  the  situation 
with  a  certain  phlegmatic,  but  heroic 
equanimity;  and  in  the  end  the  com¬ 
bined  result  of  the  measures  adopted 
was  that  the  Germans  were  cheated 
of  the  victory  which  they  had  thought 
was  all  but  within  their  grasp. 

HE  SMALL  EFFECT  OF  AIR-RAIDS. 

Just  as  the  submarine  menace  was 
met  and  held,  so  the  menace  of  the 
German  air-raiders  was  in  the  end 
scotched.  The  first  air-raids  on  England 
were  made  by  Zeppelin  dirigibles, 
which  crossed  the  North  Sea  under 
cover  of  dark  and  cloudy  nights,  and 


TWO  GIRLS  CARRY  ON  A  FARM 


On  a  farm  in  Devonshire  all  the  men  employed  were  in  the  army,  and  the  farmer  was  ill.  His  two  daughters,  one 
eighteen  the  other  fourteen,  carried  on  all  the  work  of  the  farm,  milking,  ploughing  and  taking  care  of  the 
calves  and  sheep  and  driving  the  animals  to  market.  Picture  British  Official. 


A  GERMAN  PICTURE  OF  ENGLISH  GUNS 

Though  this  picture  was  apparently  made  in  France  it  was  widely  circulated  in  Germany  as  being  made  in  England. 
It  pretended  to  show  that  the  English  were  so  much  alarmed  by  the  threat  of  German  invasion  that  they  were 
retaining  heavy  guns  in  England  and  scattering  them  all  through  the  country-side  near  the  sea,  instead  of  sending 
them  to  France.  Feature  Photo  Service. 
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BACK  TO  THE  LAND 

This  picture  shows  the  woman  prize-winner  for  harrow¬ 
ing  and  driving  in  Cornwall,  where  the  heavy  soil  re¬ 
quires  a  steady  hand. 


RELEASING  MEN  FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE 

A  woman  acting  as  a  bricklayer’s  assistant  in  an  English 
village.  Others  cleaned  and  painted  ships,  sawed 
lumber,  even  carried  coal. 


dropped  bombs  promiscuously  over 
the  east  of  England.  These  raids 
wrought  occasionally  no  small  damage; 
but  on  the  whole  they  proved  a  failure, 
not  because  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
British  defenses,  but  on  account  of 
atmospheric  conditions  and  other  prac¬ 
tical  or  technical  difficulties.  The 
Germans  then  had  resort  to  aeroplane 
raids.  These  were  made  at  first  on 
moonlit  nights,  and  they  proved  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  Zeppelin 
raids.  Then,  growing  bolder,  the 
Germans  ventured  on  daylight  raids; 
and  the  first  daylight  raid,  which  took 
place  in  Kent  in  May,  1917,  did  great 
havoc. 

Gradually,  however,  the  British  anti¬ 
aircraft  defenses  were  improved.  Lon¬ 
don,  which  was  the  chief  object  of 
attack,  was  provided  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  anti-aircraft  artillery;  an 
elaborate  system  of  air-raid  warnings 
was  evolved,  which  gave  time  for 
precautionary  measures;  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  ascendancy  of  the  British  air 
forces  made  it  increasingly  dangerous 
for  the  Germans  to  attack  England. 
Very  little  of  the  damage  done,  more¬ 
over,  was  of  military  importance;  and 
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during  the  last  stages  of  the  war  any 
German  air-raids  on  England  were 
undertaken,  apparently,  more  with 
the  hope  of  pinning  down  a  part  of  the 
British  air-forces  to  the  defense  of 
England  than  with  the  hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  any  decisive  result  through  terror 
or  demolition.  Throughout  the  war, 
indeed,  the  German  air-raids  on  Eng¬ 
land,  far  from  weakening  the  resolution 
of  the  British  people,  rather  steeled  it, 
and  thus  contributed  in  the  long  run 
to  .the  downfall  of  Germany. 

'-pHE  GREAT  WAR  EFFORT  OF  1917-1918. 

During  1917  and  1918  everyone 
recognized  that  the  crisis  of  the  war 
was  approaching;  and  Great  Britain 
strained  every  nerve  to  make  her 
weight  felt  as  strongly  as  possible. 
To  cite  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  British  war  effort 
during  these  years  would  merely  be¬ 
wilder  without  convincing;  a  clearer 
idea  may  be  gained  from  a  few  simple 
but  significant  facts.  By  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1918  the  military  age  in  Great 
Britain  had  been  raised  to  fifty  years 
and  lowered  to  eighteen;  the  medical 
standard  for  recruits  had  been  lowered 


A  PARTY  OF  THE  W.A.A.C.  AT  TOURS 

This  group  of  the  W.A.A.C.  was  detailed  to  do  clerical  work  in  the  American  Central  Record  office  at  Tours.  The 
workers  are  shown  on  a  little  island  made  into  a  play-ground  for  war-workers  of  all  nationalities  which  was  in  charge 
of  a  young  American  Y.W.C.A.  worker,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture. 


WOMEN’S  ARMY  AUXILIARY  CORPS  IN  BARRACKS 


In  1917  after  the  heavy  losses  in  the  Somme  campaign  the  problem  of  man-power  was  serious  in  Great  Britain. 
A  Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  was  formed  as  an  adjunct  of  the  army,  and  similar  corps  for  the  navy  and  air 
forces.  They  relieved  men  for  duty  at  the  front  who  had  been  held  behind  the  lines.  They  were  under  strict 
military  authority  while  on  duty  and  did  almost  everything  a  man  could  do. 
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repeatedly,  and  all  exemptions  revised; 
the  principle  was  adopted  that  all  pri¬ 
vate  considerations,  of  whatever  sort, 
should  give  way  before  the  needs  of  the 
state,  and  every  man  who  was  not 
physically  unfit  was  forced  either  into 
the  army  and  navy,  or  into  some  in¬ 
dustry,  such  as  munitions,  shipbuild¬ 
ing,  or  agriculture,  which  was  essential 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  By 
1918,  indeed,  there  was  hardly  an 
otiose  man  in  the  British  Isles,  out¬ 
side  of  Ireland;  and  the  total  enlist¬ 
ments  in  the  army  had  soared  to  a 
figure  around  six  millions. 

HE  WORK  OF  WOMEN  IN  WAR  AND  IN¬ 
DUSTRY. 

An  even  more  striking  illustration 
of  war  effort  was  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  the  women.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  women  of  Great  Britain  had 
enlisted  in  large  numbers  as  hospital 
workers  and  as  makers  of  soldiers’ 
comforts;  and  when  the  munitions 
crisis  arose,  great  numbers  of  them 
entered  the  munition  factories.  Some 
factories  indeed  came  to  be  staffed 
almost  wholly  by  women.  Then,  when 
the  problem  of  man-power  came  to  the 
fore  in  1917,  women  flocked  into  service 
in  a  score  of  different  spheres,  where 
they  had  never  been  seen  before.  A 
Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  was 
formed  as  an  adjunct  of  the  army; 
and  these  “Waacs”,  as  they  were 
familiarly  known,  more  than  justified 
their  existence  by  relieving  for  duty 
at  the  front  men  who  heretofore  had 
been  held  on  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion.  Similar  corps  were  formed  also 
in  connection  with  the  navy  and  the 
air  forces;  the  former  were  known  as 
“Wrens”  (Women’s  Royal  Naval  Serv¬ 
ice),  and  the  latter  as  “Wrafs”  (Wom¬ 
en’s  Royal  Air  Force).  Large  numbers 
of  “land  girls”  volunteered  for  work  on 
the  farms;  women  became  bank  clerks, 
taxi  drivers,  bus  conductors,  and  even 
railway  hands.  In  every  branch  of  life 
women  stepped  up  and  took  the  places 
of  the  men  who  had  gone  to  the  front; 
and  the  remarkable  feature  of  this 
social  revolution  -was  that  it  was  the 
result  of  voluntary  effort. 

Still  another  illustration  of  the  war 
effort  of  the  British  people  was  seen 
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in  the  sphere  of  finance.  Although  by 
1918  the  cost  of  the  war  had  risen  in 
Great  Britain  to  over  £6,000,000  a 
day,  and  the  national  debt  had  grown 
to  over  six  times  its  pre-war  size, 
Great  Britain  was  able  to  meet  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
out  of  an  enormously  increased  tax 
revenue.  The  tax  on  quite  moderate 
incomes  rose  to  7s.  6d.  in  the  pound; 
and  on  large  incomes  it  rose  to  more 
than  10s.  This  taxation,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  country  from  sub¬ 
scribing  liberally  to  the  government 
loans;  and  of  the  war  loans  and  victory 
loans  issued  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  total  was  taken  up  in  the  country 
itself. 

HE  “WILL-TO- VICTORY”  IN  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT. 

Government  action  in  1917  and  1918 
afforded  many  evidences  of  the  Lloyd 
George  Cabinet’s  determination  to 
prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful 
issue.  Every  effort  was  made  to  keep 
the  Cabinet  at  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  substitution  in  June,  1917, 
of  Lord  Rhondda  for  Lord  Devonport 
as  Food  Controller.  Lord  Rhondda, 
one  of  the  ablest  business  men  in  Great 
Britain,  undertook  the  duties  of  Food 
Controller  against  the  advice  of  his 
physicians,  and  he  died  when  his  work 
was  accomplished,  as  true  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  as  any  soldier  that  died  at  the 
front.  In  July,  1917,  Sir  Edward 
Carson  was  superseded  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  one 
of  the  “supermen”  thrown  up  by  the 
war,  a  civilian  who  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General  in  the  army 
and  Vice-Admiral  in  the  navy.  In 
August,  1917,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson, 
the  representative  of  Labor  in  the  War 
Cabinet,  was  forced  to  resign  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  equivocal  attitude  toward 
the  International  Labor  Conference 
at  Stockholm,  where  it  was  apparently 
proposed  that  British  and  German 
Socialists  should  sit  side  by  side  and 
discuss  the  terms  of  peace;  and  his 
place  in  the  War  Cabinet  was  taken 
by  Mr.  George  N.  Barnes,  who  had 
opposed  sending  British  delegates  to 
the  Conference. 
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The  department  of  propaganda  or¬ 
ganized. 

A  singular  illustration  of  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  the  British  government  was  seen 
in  the  creation,  in  February,  1918,  of 
a  department  of  Propaganda.  This 
department  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Lord  Beaverbrook,  a  Canadian  finan¬ 
cier  who  had  had  a  meteoric  career  in 
British  politics,  and  who  had  played 
a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Lloyd  George  Cabinet;  and  the  over¬ 
sight  of  propaganda  in  enemy  coun¬ 
tries  was  given  to  Lord  Northcliffe, 
whose  great  abilities  had  previously 
been  employed  in  a  special  mission  to 
the  United  States.  The  new  depart¬ 
ment  was  the  result  of  a  realization  that 
the  issue  of  the  war  was  likely  to  be 
decided  as  much  on  the  home-front 
as  on  the  battlefield,  and  that  the 
struggle  had  now  entered  the  realm 
of  psychology. 

The  work  of  the  department  was 
twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  it  devoted 
itself  to  strengthening  the  “will-to- 
victory”  of  the  British  people  and 
their  allies,  through  the  newspapers, 
through  books  and  pamphlets,  and 
even  through  the  cinema;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  strove  to  break  down  the 
will  of  the  Germans  and  their  allies 
by  getting  the  facts  about  the  war 
effort  of  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States  into  the  Central  Empires,  if 
only  through  literature  scattered  over 
enemy  countries  by  British  airmen. 
That  the  propaganda  carried  out  was 
successful  in  weakening  the  German 
resistance  was  proved,  during  the  war, 
by  captured  German  army  orders,  and 
has  been  amply  corroborated,  since 
the  armistice,  by  the  narratives  which 
the  German  generals  and  admirals  have 
poured  from  the  press. 

HE  IMPERIAL  WAR  CABINET  IS  ORGAN¬ 
IZED. 

As  the  war  entered,  moreover,  on 
its  final  stages,  the  British  machinery 
for  the  direction  of  the  war  grew 
steadily  better.  The  creation  of  the 
War  Cabinet  paved  the  way  for  the 
formation  in  March,  1917,  of  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet,  in  which  sat, 
not  only  the  members  of  the  British 
War  Cabinet,  but  also  the  Prime 


Ministers  of  the  British  overseas  Do¬ 
minions.  This  new  body,  which  was 
well  described  as  a  “Cabinet  of  Govern¬ 
ments,  ”  and  which  possessed  not  merely 
advisory  but  executive  powers,  pro¬ 
vided  what  had  hitherto  been  lacking, 
a  unified  control  for  the  war  effort  of 
the  British  Empire.  Later,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1917,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
insistence  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  a 
Supreme  War  Council  was  set  up  at 
Paris,  which  gave  the  same  sort  of 
unity  to  the  war  effort  of  all  the  Allies 
that  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  had 
given  to  the  war  effort  of  the  British 
Empire;  and  the  culmination  of  the 
process  was  reached  in  March,  1918, 
when  Marshal  Foch  was  made  General¬ 
issimo  of  the  Allied  armies  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Front. 

RITICISM  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  SOME¬ 
TIMES  HEARD. 

The  Lloyd  George  government,  of 
course,  did  not  escape  criticism.  At 
times,  indeed,  criticism  of  both  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  hardly  less  vigorous  than  it 
had  been  under  the  Asquithian  regime. 
But  it  was  criticism  of  a  different  kind. 
Little  complaint  was  heard  of  vacilla¬ 
tion  or  dilatoriness  in  government 
action;  most  of  the  critics  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  people  who  believed,  on 
various  grounds,  that  the  policy  of 
the  government  was  too  thoroughgoing. 
From  the  beginning  a  part  of  the 
Labor  party  and  the  extreme  Radical 
wing  of  the  Liberal  party  had  been 
opposed  to  the  war ;  and  under  the  Lloyd 
George  regime  this  pacifist  element 
grew  bolder  and  more  active.  They 
attacked  nearly  every  measure  whereby 
the  government  sought  to  strengthen 
the  war  effort  of  Great  Britain;  and 
they  continually  advocated  “a  peace 
by  negotiation”  rather  than  a  decision 
on  the  battlefield.  As  the  war  dragged 
on,  a  certain  war- weariness,  which  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  among  some  people, 
gave  to  this  party  an  accession  of 
strength;  and  they  received  support 
from  an  unexpected  quarter  when, 
in  November,  1917,  no  less  a  person 
than  Lord  Lansdowne  wrote  a  letter 
to  The  Times  urging  that  peace  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Germans  should 
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be  opened.  But  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  British  people  these  pacifists 
were  regarded  as  disloyal,  and  their 
attacks  probably  strengthened  the 
government  rather  than  weakened  it. 

XSAGREEMENT  IN  ARMY  AND  NAVAL 
CIRCLES. 

An  attack  from  a  different  angle 
was  that  conducted  by  certain  groups 
connected  with  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty.  In  this  campaign  a  number 
of  questions  were  at  issue.  The 
“Westerners” — those  who  believed 
that  the  war  was  to  be  decided  on  the 
Western  Front — objected  to  the  various 
“side-shows”  which  the  government 
was  conducting  atSaloniki,  in  Palestine, 
and  in  Mesopotamia ;  and  an  element  in 
British  military  circles  condemned 
what  they  regarded  as  the  undue  central¬ 
ization  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  an 
Allied  Generalissimo.  The  old  cry 
was  heard  that  the  politicians  were 
bedeviling  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  controversies 
that  arose,  personalities  seemed  to  play 
a  considerable  part.  The  friends  of 
Lord  Jellicoe  were  angry  at  his  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  post  of  First  Sea  Lord; 
the  friends  of  General  Sir  W.  R.  Rob¬ 
ertson  were  angry  at  his  having  been 
forced  out  of  the  position  of  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  over  the  question 
of  the  unity  of  the  Allied  command; 
and  when,  on  May  6,  1918,  General 
Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  the  Director 
of  Military  Operations  at  the  War 
Office,  wrote  a  letter  to  The  Times 
accusing  Mr.  Lloyd  George  of  having 
misled  the  House  of  Commons  with 
false  information,  the  personal  feeling 
between  the  professional  soldiers  and 
the  politicians  became  all  too  apparent. 
The  attack  resulted  only  in  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  victory  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George; 
General  Maurice  was  disciplined  by 
the  Army  Council;  and  as  soon  as  the 
tide  turned  in  France  in  the  summer  of 
1918,  and  the  advantages  of  the  unity 
of  command  became  apparent,  the 
attack  died  down. 


''J-'HE  DAY  OF  VICTORY  FINALLY  ARRIVES. 

The  victory  of  the  Allies  in  the 
autumn  of  1918 — the  collapse  of  Bul¬ 
garia,  the  break-up  of  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  the  defeat  of  Germany — was 
almost  a  personal  triumph  for  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  It  proved  the  soundness 
of  his  views  with  regard  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war;  and  it  justified  the 
shining  optimism  with  which  he  in¬ 
spired  the  people  of  Great  Britain  even 
in  the  darkest  days  of  the  struggle. 
His  presence  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  critical  years 
of  1917  and  1918  was  worth  many 
army  corps  to  the  Allies;  and  it  was 
not  surprising  that,  as  the  war  closed, 
he  became  a  popular  idol  among  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen.  The 
general  elections  held  at  the  end  of 
1918  resulted  in  the  tribute  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  victory  for  the  Lloyd  George 
government — a  tribute  rendered  more 
remarkable  since  a  new  Act  (the  Repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  People  Act,  1918)  had 
enormously  widened  the  electorate, 
inaugurating  not  only  manhood  suf¬ 
frage,  but  female  suffrage  as  well. 

But  great  as  was  the  contribution 
made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  government  to  the 
final  victory  of  the  Allied  arms,  the 
chief  credit  for  the  war  effort  of  Great 
Britain  rests  with  the  average  British 
citizen.  Encompassed  about  with  dan¬ 
gers  of  which  he  had  never  dreamt, 
faced  with  famine,  subject  to  restric¬ 
tions  against  which  at  other  times  his 
liberty-loving  soul  would  have  re¬ 
volted,  enduring  the  daily  torture  of 
the  casualty  lists,  and  often  mourning 
the  fact  that  the  light  of  his  life  had 
gone  out,  the  average  Britisher  never¬ 
theless  played  his  part  with  stolid  and 
unfaltering  constancy — not  doubting 
that  the  clouds  would  break.  Never, 
not  even  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  did 
the  prosaic  heroism  of  the  British 
people  shine  more  brightly  or  clearly 
than  in  the  Great  War  of  1914-1918. 

W.  S.  Wallace. 
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Chapter  XLI 

M.  Poilu,  As  I  Knew  Him 

AN  ENGLISHMAN’S  COMPARISON  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  THE 

BRITISH  SOLDIER 

By  Basil  Clarke 


JV/J  POILU,  the  French  soldier? 
x  *  Which  way  shall  one  turn  to  find 
the  type?  Take  the  bearded  old  man 
you  see  in  the  roadway  there,  sitting 
with  his  hammer  beside  a  heap  of 
stones.  He  is  bent  and  rheumatic;  his 
eyes  are  failing,  and,  despite  the 
spectacles  he  wears  behind  his  stone- 
breaker's  goggles,  he  can  hardly  see 
the  stones  he  is  so  busily  breaking.  His 
lunch  is  by  his  side — a  loaf,  an  apple 
and  half  a  bottle  of  mixed  wine  and 
water.  He  will  work  there  from  sunrise 
till  sundown,  and  then,  with  bent 
back  and  slow  step,  he  will  hobble  to 
some  neighboring  cottable  to  sup  and 
sleep.  A  quaint,  pathetic  old  figure! 
But  he  is  a  French  soldier,  none  the 
less.  His  weather-worn  blue  coat  was 
served  out  to  him  by  a  regimental 
commissariat  goodness  knows  how 
many  years  ago.  His  corduroy  trou¬ 
sers  are  also  uniform;  his  cap  is  the 
uniform  peak  cap  of  the  French  Army. 

OTH  OF  THESE  OLD  MEN  SOLDIERS  OF 
FRANCE. 

Soon,  perhaps,  you  may  see  this  old 
Poilu’s  corporal  come  along  the  road  to 
take  a  look  at  the  work  done,  and  to 
pass  censure  if  the  amount  is  too  little. 
The  corporal  is,  perhaps,  just  as  old  as 
the  stonebreaker  himself.  He  may 
wear  the  stripe  of  the  “caporal”  be¬ 


cause  his  sight  is  a  little  better  or 
because  he  can  walk  along  the  roads 
at  a  whole  mile  an  hour  instead  of  only 
at  half  a  mile.  Both  are  equally 
soldiers  of  France,  and  they  work  for 
soldier’s  pay — which  is  the  luxurious 
sum  of  three  or  five  sous  (three  cents 
to  five  cents)  a  day. 

HE  FRENCH  ARMY  AND  THE  FRENCH 
NATION  SYNONYMOUS. 

They  may  never  go  near  the  front. 
They  may  be  now,  as  you  watch  them, 
a  good  fifty  miles  away  from  the  near^ 
est  trench.  But  over  the  roads  they 
make  or  mend  pass  the  troops  and  the 
stores,  the  horses  and  the  guns,  that 
go  to  the  winning  of  France’s  battles. 
And  just  as  those  guns  are  necessary 
so  also  are  the  stones  for  the  roads  that 
take  the  guns,  and  the  stonebreakers 
that  break  the  stones  for  the  roads  that 
take  the  guns.  It  is  like  the  “House 
that  Jack  Built”  over  again;  and  in 
France,  when  the  house  is  to  be  built 
is  a  war  to  be  won,  every  man  necessary 
for  building  that  house  is  caught  up 
in  that  immense  and  all-embracing 
labor  net,  the  Army  of  the  French 
Republic.  He  may  make  you  a  boot 
or  pull  you  out  a  tooth,  bake  you  a  loaf 
or  bury  you,  but  he  becomes  a  soldier. 
The  French  Army  just  now  is  the 
French  nation. 
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To  take  the  French  equivalent, 
therefore,  of .  the  British  soldier  you 
must  take  the  French  fighting  soldier. 
This  is  '  not  so  all-comprehensive  a 
term  as  the  term  French  soldier,  who 
is  everyone.  Gunners,  sappers,  horse 
and  foot — there  are  numerous  types 
enough  of  the  French  “fighting 
soldier”  and  the  wider  age  limit  that 
exists  in  the  French  Army  yields 


mHE  PASSION  AND  THE  FIERCENESS  OF 
I  THE  FRENCH. 

First,  then,  I  think  the  French 
soldier  is  the  fiercest  of  all  the  soldiers 
fighting  in  this  war.  His  war  spirit 
burns  him.  It  is  a  passion.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  face  and  the  eyes  of  the 
infantry  sergeant  who  one  night,  early 
in  the  war,  came  across  me  in  a  French 
troop  train  (to  which  one  of  his  men 


SOLDIERS  INCAPABLE  OF  ACTIVE  SERVICE  MENDING  ROADS 


These  old  men,  decrepit,  and  perhaps  half  blind  are,  nevertheless,  soldiers  of  France  under  military  discipline. 
Every  man  on  the  rolls  who  could  render  service  in  any  capacity  was  called  to  the  colors.  Though  entirely  in¬ 
capable  of  service  in  the  trenches  he  might  be  set  to  making  munitions,  farming,  building  roads,  or  any  one  of  a 
dozen  other  occupations  all  of  which  helped  to  carry  on  the  war. 


greater  contrasts  in  individual  types 
than  are  to  be  found  in  even  our  own 
Army.  To  reduce  the  French  fighting 
soldiers  to  a  type,  therefore,  to  take, 
that  is,  all  the  types  of  French  soldier, 
and  in  the  manner  of  those  horrid 
little  sums  we  used  to  do  at  school,  to 
take  their  G.  C.  M.  or  H.  C.  F.  and 
say  this  is  the  French  fighting  soldier 
type — would  be  rather  speculative 
mathematics.  I  don’t  think  one  could 
do  it.  What  T  will  try  to  do  instead 
is  to  set  down  certain  qualities  which 
I  think  belong  especially  to  the  French 
soldier,  at  least  to  a  greater  degree 
than  to  any  others. 
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had  invited  me),  and,  as  he  stood  with 
a  lantern  peering  into  my  face,  said, 
“Swear  to  me  that  you  are  not  a 
Boche.”  Even  though  1  was  not  a 
Boche  the  look  in  that  man’s  eyes 
quite  scared  me  then  and  still  remains 
in  my  memory  as  the  most  fearful 
examination  I  have  ever  undergone. 
Had  he  not  been  satisfied  and  had  my 
papers  not  been  in  order  as  well  as  my 
general  appearance,  I  could  have 
hoped  for  no  mercy,  even  no  respite 
from  a  man  who  could  look  like  that. 

I  saw  that  look  several  times  again 
in  French  soldiers.  Once  w'hen  walking 
along  a  country  road  near  Ypres  I 
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THE  YOUNG  RECRUIT  AMONG  THE  VETERANS 
The  word  “poilu”  once  meant  bristly  or  hairy,  and  was  used  rather  contemptuously,  but  in  spite  of  objections 
the  French  people  began  to  use  it  affectionately  as  applied  to  their  unshaven  and  unshorn  soldiers  undergoing  the 
hardships  of  the  trenches.  It  was  then  only  a  step  to  apply  it  to  all  private  soldiers. 


stumbled  upon  a  masked  French  bat¬ 
tery.  It  was  a  bearded  lieutenant,  this 
time,  who  darted  out  and  stood  in  front 
of  me,  revolver  in  hand.  “What  is 
monsieur  doing?”  I  can  hear  to  this 
day  the  icy  coldness  and  suspicion  of 
those  words  of  his;  can  feel  still  the 
cold  glint  of  his  black  eyes  as  they 


looked  me  up  and  down  and  through 
and  through.  He  thought  me  a  spy 
and  to  have  his  battery  located  by  the 
Germans  was  an  appalling  risk.  He 
marched  me  in  front  of  him  to  the 
commandant  of  the  battery,  and  all  the 
way  there  I  could  feel  those  eyes  at 
my  back.  The  commandant,  fortunate- 
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ly,  was  more  satisfied  with  me,  and 
showed  me  over  his  battery,  but  the 
lieutenant  stood  by,  and  though  he  did 
his  best  to  be  friendly,  I  could  never 
forget  his  first  greeting.  I  remember 
thinking  that  had  I  been  a  Boche,  I 
would  rather  have  been  taken  by  the 
British,  or  by  any  other  race  than  by 
the  P'rench.  My  end  might  not  have 
been  any  the  less  swift,  but  the  manner 
of  it  could  never  have  been  so  cold  and 
full  of  passionate  enmity. 

HEIR  UNRELENTING  DETERMINATION 
SHOWN  IN  BATTLE. 

The  French  are  like  this  in  all  their 
war,  but  especially  in  a  charge  or  an 
attack.  They  are  not  as  athletic  as  our 
men;  they  are  not,  perhaps,  when  it 
comes  to  the  number  and  quickness  of 
thrusts,  so  deadly  with  the  bayonet. 
And  yet  the  Germans  fear  the  French 
bayonets,  I  think,  more  than  they  fear 
ours.  There  is  a  greater  deadliness  of 
purpose,  a  more  unrelenting  hate  and 
determination  to  kill  and  naught  but 
kill.  They  are  terrible  fighters,  but 
even  more  terrible  “haters.”  I  saw  a 
spy  once  being  taken  into  custody  by 
the  French  and  noted  the  look  on  his 
guards’  faces.  I  heard  the  shots  that 
finished  his  spying  and  his  life  the 
following  morning.  And  a  cold  chill 
went  along  my  spine,  and  I,  somehow, 
longed  to  be  back  in  England. 

This  fierceness  is  an  outcome  of  their 
intensity  of  nature  and  resoluteness  of 
purpose.  I  don’t  think  any  Army  shows 
resolution  more  than  the  French  Army. 
Our  boys  are  resolved  enough,  but  it 
is  the  fashion  to  hide  this  rather  than 
to  show  it.  A  singer  who  dares  to  sing 
to  our  soldiers  at  the  front  about 
fighting  for  King  and  country,  dying 
“with  face  to  the  foe,”  and  the  like,  is 
generally  shouted  off  the  platform  be¬ 
fore  very  long.  Our  soldiers  cannot 
bear  it.  They  will  fight  as  bravely  as 
any  soldier  for  these  things,  but  they 
don’t  like  it  talked  about. 

RITISH  AND  FRENCH  TEMPERAMENT 
SHOWN  IN  SONGS. 

In  their  songs,  in  fact,  they  prefer  to 
pretend  that  they  are  afraid.  The 
most  popular  type  of  song  out  at  the 
front  is  the  song  that  displays  its 
singers  as  “having  the  wind  up” — 
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which  is  soldier  slang  for  being  in  a 
downright  funk.  The  French  soldier 
would  no  more  think  of  singing  a  song 
like  this  than  he  would  of  flying. 
Marching  along  the  roads,  over  camp 
fires,  and  in  billets  and  trains  he  will 
sing  blithely  about  glorious  France, 
fighting  for  France,  death  before  the 
foe  and  the  like.  None  of  these  phrases 
has  become  trite  and  jejune  for  him; 
he  feels  and  thinks  that  way.  Yet  he  is 
at  heart  less  combative  a  type  than 
the  average  British  soldier,  especially 
the  North-country  soldier.  He  fights 
less  readily,  but  with  less  consideration 
for  his  enemy  when  he  does  begin.  No 
false  ideas  of  “sport”  moderate  his 
warfare. 

XACTNESS  AND  PRECISION  MARK  THE 
FRENCH  GUNNER. 

The  French  soldier  has  a  wonderful 
gift  for  exactness,  precision,  and  essen¬ 
tial  detail.  This  is  partly  what  goes 
to  make  him  the  best  gunner  in  the 
world.  Some  of  our  sergeants  mistake 
precision  and  synchronization  and 
clock-work  movement  for  efficiency. 
To  watch  a  French  gun  crew  working, 
say,  a  field-gun,  you  would  at  first 
deny  even  the  possibility  of  their 
being  so  efficient  as  some  of  the  spick- 
and-span  British  gun  crews  you  had 
seen.  They  seem  to  go  in  a  “go-as-you- 
please”  fashion.  That  fellow  slogs 
open  the  gun-breech  and  takes  a  look 
round  the  horizon  perhaps  as  he  does 
it;  this  fellow  rams  in  the  shell  and 
makes  a  joke  about  “les  sales  Bodies”; 
this  fellow’s  tunic  is  half  off  because  he 
has  not  fastened  it  properly — there 
seems  no  comparison  at  first  sight 
between  that  crew  and  its  work  and  a 
British  crew.  But  note  the  number  of 
shells  that  French  gun  “gets  away”  to 
the  minute;  note  the  number  of  direct 
hits,  and  it  will  amaze  you;  the  truth 
being  that  the  French  gunner  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  one  or  two  little  points 
that  make  for  quick  fire  and  accurate 
aim  and  lets  all  else  go  by  the  board. 
His  skill  for  detail  has  shown  him 
what  these  one  or  two  points  are,  and 
he  has  paid  attention  to  these  things 
till  no  mortal  man  could  do  them  better 
than  he.  The  German  gunnery  officers 
have  slaved  for  years  to  get  their  gun 
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crews  as  quick  as  the  French,  but  they 
are  to  this  day  not  within  many  shots 
per  minute  as  fast. 

The  French  soldier  is  as  gentle  when 
not  fighting  as  he  is  fierce  when  fighting. 
With  his  friends  he  is  more  like  a  wom¬ 
an.  He  will  laugh  with  their  joys,  weep 
with  their  sorrows,  and  while  he  is 


They  have  not  the  old  “biting  on  the 
bullet”  tradition  of  the  British  soldier, 
and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  show  signs 
of  pain.  But  put  fifty  Frenchmen  to 
take  a  trench,  and  assure  them  that 
at  least  thirty-five  will  be  killed  in  the 
taking,  and  I  don’t  think  you  would 
see  any  of  them  fall  out.  The  French 


TYPICAL  FRENCH  REGIMENT  RESTING  ON  THE  MARCH 

These  soldiers  are  older  than  those  seen  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  As  the  need  grew,  older  and  older  men  were 
called  until  often  father  and  son  were  in  the  ranks,  while  the  grandfather  might  be  making  roads  or  guarding 
prisoners.  The  French  kit  was  heavy  and  frequent  short  rests  were  necessary  on  the  long  marches. 


laughing  or  weeping  he  means  it.  His 
forgetfulness  of  these  moods  will  be 
quicker  than  that  of  a  British  soldier, 
it  is  true,  but  there  is  no  insincerity 
at  the  time. 

OURAGE  ARISING  FROM  QUITE  DIF¬ 
FERENT  SOURCES. 

The  French  soldier’s  courage  is  un¬ 
doubted,  but  it  is  a  different  kind  of 
courage  from  that  of  the  British 
soldier.  It  is  not  the  stoic  kind  of 
courage.  I  have  been  in  French  hos¬ 
pitals  many  times,  and  have  always 
been  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  French¬ 
man  makes  more  of  pain  than  our  men. 


soldier’s  courage  and  the  Briton’s 
rise,  I  think,  from  different  sources. 
The  source  of  the  Briton’s  courage  is 
more  egotistical.  He  sets  a  standard 
for  himself,  and  tries  to  live  up  to  that 
standard.  British  bravery  may  often 
be  traced  to  this  rather  noble  form  of 
egotism.  A  man  does  not  wish  to  “let 
himself  down”  in  his  own  eyes  any 
more  than  in  other  people’s  eyes.  He 
will  not  desert  a  post  or  shirk  a  danger 
because  he  would  feel  not  so  good  to 
himself  if  he  did  one  of  these  things. 
It  would  not  be  “playing  the  game.” 

The  French  soldier’s  courage,  on  the 
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other  hand,  owes  more,  I  think,  to  the 
communal  sense.  For  his  own  partic¬ 
ular  sake  he  would  do  much  to  avoid 
a  cut  finger  or  a  black  eye,  but  for 
“La  Patrie”  and  a  cause  he  has  at 
heart  he  would  face  the  biggest  Boche 
and  the  longest  bayonet.  The  French 
soldier  always  strikes  me  as  a  man  who 
overcomes  his  own  personality  and 
makes  himself  do  brave  things.  His 
imagination  tells  him  the  risks  he  is 
running  far  more  vividly  than  does  the 
imagination  of  the  average  Briton. 
He  will  do  his  brave  deed,  then,  with 
a  little  flourish.  He  is  consciously 
brave,  whereas  some  of  our  fellows 
really  do  not  know  when  they  are 
brave.  They  know  only  when  anyone 
funks. 

HE  RELATIONS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  MEN 
IN  THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

The  French  soldier  has  the  dramatic 
temperament;  the  British  soldier  has 
not.  This  is  another  reason  of  the 
Frenchmen's  greater  demonstrative¬ 
ness.  You  will  see  them  kiss  one  an¬ 
other  on  the  cheeks  after  a  successful 
charge.  They  are  delighted  to  have 
won  and  to  have  “come  through.’’ 
See  an  English — or  particularly  a 
Scottish — regiment  in  like  circum¬ 
stances  and  they  will  be  laughing  and 
joking  no  doubt,  but  striving  at  the 
same  time,  by  all  the  means  that  they 
know,  to  keep  to  themselves  their 
deeper  emotions — the  fact  that  they 
are  pleased  to  see  one  another  safe  and 
sound  and  to  be  alive.  Yet  they  must 
feel  this  just  as  much  as  the  gallant 
French  soldiers  do. 

The  French  soldier’s  relations  with 
his  officer  are  rather  different  from 
those  of  the  British  soldier.  Men  and 
officers  in  the  French  Army  are  not 
nearly  so  like  two  different  races  of 
men.  There  is  a  tremendous  respect, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  not  the 
same  stiffness.  The  relationship  does 
allow  room  for  a  mutual  smile  now  and 
again.  The  nearest  approach  to  this 
that  I  ever  saw  in  the  British  Army 
was  between  the  chaplains  and  the 


men.  A  French  soldier  once  asked  me 
if  it  was  against  the  rules  in  the  British 
Army  for  an  officer  under  the  rank  of 
major  to  smile  with  a  common  soldier. 
He  said  he  had  been  struck  by  the  way 
our  young  officers,  except  when  alone 
with  one  man,  avoided  anything  like 
cheery  relations  with  their  men.  “Your 
older  officers,”  he  said,  “are  not  so 
stiff  and  unnatural.”  Yet  the  French 
officers,  he  argued,  were  harder  on 
offenders  in  the  ranks  than  were  the 
British.  This  greater  intimacy  between 
a  French  officer  and  his  men — to 
whom  he  stands  more  in  the  light  of 
father  than  of  taskmaster — probably 
arises  from  the  more  democratic  spirit 
of  the-French  nation.  Perhaps  we  shall 
come,  to  that  in  time. 

RENCH  INABILITY  TO  UNDERSTAND 
BRITISH  SPORTS  IN  WARTIME. 

The  French  soldier  is  generous,  but 
not  so  generous  as  the  British.  He  is 
much  more  thrifty.  He  cannot  throw 
trouble  aside  in  the  way  a  British 
soldier  can,  nor  can  he  quite  under¬ 
stand  the  determination  to  throw 
trouble  aside  in,  say,  a  game  of  foot¬ 
ball  or  a  comic  song.  For  a  long  time 
our  men’s  football  and  games  behind 
the  lines,  were  utterly  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  the  French,  who  quite  misunder¬ 
stood  them.  “Why  do  your  men  make 
a  sport  of  the  war?”  they  have  asked 
me,  in  horrified  tones.  And  the  same 
idea  struck  other  people  than  French¬ 
men.  M.  Take  Jonescu,  the  great  pro- 
Entente  statesman  of  Rumania,  once 
asked  me  the  same  question,  all  be¬ 
cause  of  a  football  game  behind  the 
lines.  But  the  French  have  now  come 
to  see  that  fresh  air  and  games  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  British  race  as  the 
meat-breakfast  habit. 

The  French  soldier  has  an  endurance 
and  hardihood  far  greater  than  his 
physical  condition  and  his  more  seden¬ 
tary  mode  of  life  would  suggest.  I 
am  still  left  wondering  how  the  French 
ever  contrived  that  great  advance  of 
theirs  over  two  miles  of  Somme  mud. 
It  will  rank  among  the  wonders  of  war. 
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Chapter  XLII 

The  Russian  Revolution 

THE  METEORIC  RISE  AND  THE  SUDDEN  FALL  OF  ALEXAN¬ 
DER  KERENSKY  DURING  1917 


'T'HOUGH  the  tremendous  events 
which  occurred  in  Russia  during 
the  early  part  of  1917  have  generally 
been  designated  as  “  the  Russian  Rev¬ 
olution,”  the  facts  indicate  that  they 
might  be  more  truly  described  as  the 
collapse,  the  disintegration,  of  the 
Russian  autocracy,*  brought  about 
through  its  own  inherent  weakness  in 
the  face  of  outside  pressure.  The 
revolutionary  elements  simply  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  establish 
an  organization  to  take  the  place  of 
the  dead  autocracy.  It  is  only  at  a 
later  date  that  they  assume  importance. 

OME  REASONS  FOR  THE  DOWNFALL  AL¬ 
READY  MENTIONED. 

Some  of  the  numerous  factors  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  downfall  of  Russian 
autocracy  have  already  been  briefly 
mentioned:  the  treason  of  the  inner 
court  circle  gathered  about  the 
Tsarina;  the  growing  suspicion  of 
the  conservative  intellectual  elements, 
hitherto  the  main  support  of  autocratic 
Russia,  that  they  were  being  betrayed; 
and  the  weakness  of  the  nation’s 
economic  organization.  But  out  of 
these  more  or  less  abstract  causes  rise 
one  or  two  striking  personalities  which 
help  us  to  visualize  the  situation  and 
which  lend  dramatic  value  to  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  climax  of  March, 
1917- 

First  of  these,  from  the  point  of  view 


of  human  interest,  is  the  dark  and  evil 
figure  of  the  monk,  Rasputin,  a 
mysterious  shadow  in  the  background. 
Rather  a  symbol  of  the  portending 
disaster  than  an  active  participant  in 
national  affairs,  never  once  does  he 
emerge  into  the  open  daylight  of  the 
political  arena.  Yet  his  was  the  guiding 
hand  which  swung  the  nation’s  helm 
hard  over  and  headed  it  for  the  rocks 
of  fatal  calamity. 

HE  MYSTERIOUS  FIGURE  OF  THE  MONK 
RASPUTIN. 

Gregory  Novikh  was  the  son  of 
illiterate  Siberian  mujiks.  His  early 
life  was  that  of  a  common  peasant 
boy,  but  even  then  he  showed  signs  of 
those  abnormal  qualities  which  were 
eventually  to  bring  him  his  question¬ 
able  and  short-lived  success.  It  was 
during  his  early  youth  that  he  gained 
the  name  by  which  he  is  most  widely 
known;  Rasputin,  meaning  a  rake,  a 
person  of  loose  morals.  For  Gregory 
had  that  magnetic  personality  before 
which  many  women  of  high  and  low 
quality  succumbed.  Of  this  power  he 
took  every  advantage. 

Discarding  the  garb  of  a  laboring 
mujik,  Rasputin  turned  toward  a 
field  of  wider  opportunity  and  became 
an  itinerant  monk,  preying  on  the 
superstitious  credulity  of  the  peasantry 
to  whom  he  presented  himself  as  a 
holy  man  and  a  healer.  Gradually 
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he  sought  higher  game  among  the 
women  of  the  more  prosperous  classes 
and  so  eventually  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Madam  Virubova, 
the  favorite  lady-in-waiting  to  the 
Tsarina. 

HE  SUPERSTITIOUS  CREDULITY  OF  THE 
TSARINA. 

Despite  her  exalted  position,  the 
Tsarina  was  a  woman  of  rather  ordin¬ 
ary  intellectual  qualities.  She  had 
long  been  a  patroness  of  the  occult 
cults,  but  when  finally  the  Tsarevitch 
was  born,  a  puny  child,  constitutionally 
diseased,  she  turned  toward  occultism 
with  renewed  faith. 

Thus  it  was  that  Rasputin  found  his 
opportunity  in  an  introduction  to  the 
inner  court  circle.  Perhaps  he  really 
had  some  abnormal  powers  which 
rare  persons  possess,  perhaps  he  was 
only  a  clever  faker,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  he  succeeded  in  convinc¬ 
ing  the  Tsarina,  and  the  Tsar  as  well, 
that  he  had  a  healing  influence  on  the 
little  Tsarevitch.  Report  has  it  that 
Madam  Virubova  drugged  the  boy, 
and  that  Rasputin’s  demonstration  of 
healing  consisted  in  applying  the 
antidote.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be, 
Rasputin  remained  a  permanent  fixture 
in  the  court  life.  Once  or  twice,  when 
the  saner  outer  circle  of  the  Imperial 
family  succeeded  in  having  him 
expelled,  the  Tsarevitch  immediately 
became  ill,  the  Tsarina  developed  a 
succession  of  hysterical  outbursts,  and 
always  Rasputin  was  recalled.  Grad¬ 
ually  he  acquired  an  influence  possessed 
by  no  other  one  person,  over  the  royal 
family;  especially  over  the  ignorant 
Tsarina. 

II  THAT  WERE  THE  MOTIVES  WHICH  AF- 
W  FECTED  RASPUTIN? 

There  are  those  who  contend  that 
German  gold  bought  Rasputin  after 
the  war  broke  out,  that  he  was  hired 
to  plant  the  poison  which  was  presently 
to  develop  within  the  court  itself  as 
rank  treason.  It  is  more  probable  that 
he  realized  that  a  defeated  German 
autocracy  would  also  mean  an  end 
to  the  Russian  autocracy,  to  all 
autocracies,  and  so  would  wither  the 
plant  on  which  he  was  a  parasite. 
Whatever  his  motives,  he  was  the 
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central  figure  of  the  “dark  forces,” 
of  those  intriguing  pro-German  con¬ 
spirators  within  the  court  and  the 
government  who  desired  the  triumph 
of  Germany  and  all  that  she  represent¬ 
ed,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  defeated 
Russia. 

Nicholas  himself  was  a  man  of  sub¬ 
normal  intelligence  and  capacity — 
indeed,  his  mental  flabbiness  almost 
approached  a  condition  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness.  The  Tsarina  was  at 
least  a  personality,  a  woman  of  some 
will  power  and  capacity  for  determina¬ 
tion,  and  she  undoubtedly  influenced 
the  Tsar  in  all  his  actions,  as  her 
letters  show.  And  she  was  the  willing 
tool  of  Rasputin — “Our  Friend,  ’’she 
called  him— and  those  he  served. 
Such  was  the  chain  from  Potsdam  to 
Petrograd. 

TURMER  RETIRES  BUT  PROTOPOPOV 
CARRIES  ON. 

The  appointment  of  Boris  von 
Sttirmer  as  Premier  had  undoubtedly 
been  at  the  instigation  of  Rasputin. 
The  intrigues  to  bring  about  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  the 
exposure  of  Sturmer  in  the  Duma. 
Even  before  this  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  been  a  disappointment  to  his 
masters.  He  lacked  the  skill,  the 
subtlety  of  a  really  clever  intriguer, 
and  had  neither  the  force  of  character 
nor  the  executive  ability  to  carry 
through  his  task.  Undoubtedly  the 
“dark  forces”  were  very  little  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  exposure  which  forced 
his  resignation.  The  man  appointed 
to  steer  the  ship  of  state  on  to  the 
rocks  of  destruction  had  already  been 
appointed — Protopopov,  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  As  already  narrated,  the 
loyal  Russians  w^ere  still  congratulating 
themselves  over  the  elimination  of  von 
Sturmer  when  Protopopov  stepped 
forward  in  his  place.  For  the  Premier 
who  followed  von  Sturmer,  Trepov, 
was  and  remained  a  mere  figurehead, 
who,  in  fact,  later  developed  sympathy 
for  the  Progressives. 

Protopopov  successfully  wreathered 
the  storm  of  indignation  from  the  floor 
of  the  Duma,  and  steadfastly  con¬ 
tinued  to  develop  his  plans.  Not  long 
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before  the  close  of  1916  there  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  members  of  the  Duma 
reports  of  revolutionary  activities 
among  the  working  classes,  especially 
those  engaged  in  the  munition  fac¬ 
tories.  At  first  they  turned  accusingly 
to  the  members  who  represented  the 
organized  revolutionary  elements,  the 
Socialists  and  the  labor  leaders,  who 
had  declared  themselves  strongly  for 


urging  them  to  remain  at  work  while 
the  nation  was  straining  to  win  the  war. 

It  was  not  long  before  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  agitation  among  the 
masses  of  Petrograd  was  being  carried 
on  by  the  paid  agents  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  Possibly  a  few  leaders 
of  the  “impossibilist”  Socialist  ele¬ 
ments,  later  known  as  the  Bolsheviki, 
worked  in  harmony  with  them,  not 


RASPUTIN  AND  HIS  COTERIE 


Gregory  Rasputin — -a  sinister  figure  of  a  weird  mediaeval  type — in  whom  the  “dark  forces”  of  disloyal  and  pro- 
German  Russians  centred.  Rasputin  was  a  kind  of  fakir  or  wizard  such  as  flourished  in  all  lands  of  twilight  culture 
before  the  daybreak  of  modern  science.  Such  men  were  known  in  pagan  Rome  and  in  the  heathen  Orient  and  in 
Christendom  they  continued  to  appear  until  the  seventeenth  century.  Copyright,  Underwood  &  Underwood 


national  unity  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  These  radical  leaders  quickly 
convinced  their  conservative  colleagues 
that  they  were  not  responsible  for  the 
agitation. 

HE  SOURCES  OF  SEDITIOUS  AGITATION 
ARE  DISCOVERED. 

Mysterious  placards  had  appeared 
on  the  walls  of  the  munition  factories 
and  in  working  class  districts,  calling 
upon  the  workers  to  strike  for  better 
conditions.  To  prove  their  own  sin¬ 
cerity  the  working  class  leaders  imme¬ 
diately  issued  proclamations  to  their 
followers,  calling  on  them  to  turn  deaf 
ears  to  the  mysterious  agitators,  and 


because  they  were  paid,  but  because 
they  believed  that  the  war  would 
be,  or  could  be,  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  working  classes  in  all  the  bellig¬ 
erent  countries  striking  behind  the 
lines. 

IOYAL  RUSSIANS  STRIVE  TO  STEM  THE 
TIDE  OF  SEDITION. 

Protopopov’s  plan  was  clear,  so 
clear  that  a  panic  literally  swept 
through  the  Duma  and  all  intelligent, 
loyal  Russians.  Protopopov  contem¬ 
plated  nothing  less  than  a  revolution 
at  home,  in  Petrograd,  which  would, 
first  of  all,  paralyze  all  effort  behind' 
the  lines  and  make  further  military 
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operations  impossible.  Then,  when 
Russia  lay  helpless,  he  would  call  in 
the  German  forces  to  suppress  the 
disorders — and  the  final  aim  of  the 
conspirators  would  be  accomplished. 

This  fact  was  literally  shouted  from 
the  floor  of  the  Duma,  and  it  roused 
all  loyal  Russians  regardless  of  their 
previous  attitude  toward  the  autocracy. 
This  was  the  fact  which  members  of 


putin.  On  the  night  of  December 
30,  1916,  a  lonely  policeman  on  patrol 
heard  revolver  shots  and  shouts  from 
within  the  mansion  of  Prince  Felix 
Yusopov,  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
family  by  marriage,  and  one  of  the 
largest  land-owners  in  Russia.  Knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door  to  investigate,  the 
policeman  was  sent  about  his  business 
by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Grand 


AFTER  THE  STORM  OF  WAR  HAD  PASSED 


Effects  of  German  bombardment  in  a  town  in  Russian  Poland.  Such  scenes  of  general  desolation  were  only  too 
frequent  in  the  pathway  of  this  war,  and  their  horror  is  the  modern  repetition  of  the  horror  of  the  Middle  Ages 
when  cities  were  burned  and  sacked.  The  power  of  reparation  and  indemnity  is  confined  to  inanimate  brick  and 
stone.  It  cannot  recreate  homes  and  household  gods  destroyed  in  the  gun-blast. 


his  own  family  presented  to  the  Tsar — 
without  success.  The  Tsarina  was 
almost  openly  accused  before  him.  As 
ever  his  answer  was  only  a  smile,  and 
the  remark,  “There  is  none  more  loyal 
than  the  Tsarina.” 

Rasputin  is  executed  by  a  group  of 
.  noblemen. 

In  sheer  desperation  the  leaders  of 
those  very  elements,  which  in  pre-war 
days  had  been  the  strongest  supporters 
of  the  throne,  took  action.  At  that 
time,  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
Protopopov’s  personal  responsibility 
for  the  plot  was  not  so  obvious,  and 
the  blame  was  laid  directly  on  Ras- 
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Duke  Dimitri  Pavlovitch,  an  ex-Min- 
ister  of  the  Interior,  who  opened  the 
door.  Nor  did  he  dare  interfere  when, 
half  an  hour  later,  he  saw  four  men 
leave  the  house  and  get  into  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  carrying  an  object  resembling 
a  human  body  in  shape. 

When  daylight  came  bloodspots  were 
discovered  on  the  pavement  and  trailed 
to  the  river  by  the  police,  then  over 
the  ice  to  a  hole  which  had  been  cut 
through.  A  rubber  galosh  was  found 
near  the  hole.  Three  days  later  a 
human  body,  clad  in  the  black  cassock 
of  a  monk,  was  found  in  the  river.  The 
dead  man  was  Rasputin.  The  dead 
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M.  MICHAEL  RODZIANKO 

Fresident  of  the  Russian  Duma  who  guided  its  fortunes  in  the  days  of  the 
revolution,  and  showed  himself  both  moderate  and  far-seeing. 


ceremonies  with 
which  the  funeral  of 
the  dead  monk  was 
conducted,  and  in 
which  the  Tsar  him¬ 
self  and  Protopopov 
acted  as  pallbearers, 
was  the  general  re¬ 
joicing  which  took 
place  all  over  Russia 
at  the  news  that  Ras¬ 
putin  was  dead.  But 
Rasputin  had  been 


destroyed 

interfere 

succession 


monk  had  been  lured  to  the  house  of 
Prince  Yusopov  and  there  been  sum¬ 
marily  tried,  found  guilty,  and  executed 
by  a  group  of  men  including  the  Prince 
himself,  the  Grand  Duke  Dimitri, 
A.  N.  Khvostov,  also  an  ex-Minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  Vladimir  Purish- 
kevitch,  the  notorious  Black  Hundred 
ieader  and  reactionary.  These  men 
openly  proclaimed  their  deed,  and  no 
one  dared  call  them  to  serious  ac¬ 
count.  Indeed,  they  were  hailed  by 
every  articulate  Russian  as  heroes. 


yet 


too  late  to 
with  the 
of  events 
which  had  been  set 
in  motion.  With  the 
desperation  given  him 
by  the  knowledge  that 
he  might  any  day 
share  the  fate  of  his 
master  and  colleague, 
Protopopov  set  about 
with  renewed  deter¬ 
mination  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  aims  and 
protect  the  interests 
of  his  cause.  And 
now,  during  the  latter 
part  of  January  and 
early  February,  1917, 
his  efforts  began  to 
bear  fruit. 

He  began  arresting 
and  imprisoning  the 
labor  leaders  who 
were  fighting  against 
the  agitations  of  his 
agents.  Nothing  that 
done  was  so  openly 


R' 


ASPUTIN’S  DEATH  TOO  LATE  TO  SAVE 
THE  THRONE. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  pompous 


he  had  as 

significant.  With  a  clear  field  in 
which  to  work,  without  being  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  police,  of  which  they 
were  themselves  members,  the  pseudo¬ 
revolutionists  began  to  succeed  in 
arousing  the  discontent  of  the 
workers  of  Petrograd.  The  scarcity 
of  food  was  now  reaching  the  stage  of 
acute  famine.  The  few  honest  Socia¬ 
lists  and  labor  leaders  still  at  liberty 
could  no  longer  make  themselves 
heard.  On  February  27,  1917.  over 
300,000  workers  were  on  strike  in 
Petrograd.  The  critical  moment  was 
approaching. 
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''r'HE  STRIKES  IN  PETROGRAD  CONTINUE 
1  TO  INCREASE. 

On  March  i  the  only  labor  repre¬ 
sentative  left  in  the  Duma  issued  a 
last  appeal  to  the  strikers,  exhorting 
them  to  return  to  work  to  save  Russia. 
That  proclamation  was  completely 
suppressed  by  the  Government — the 
leaflets  were  seized  and  destroyed  by 
the  police.  This  was  the  final  proof  of 
Protopopov’s  treachery,  if  any  were 


of  certain  houses,  to  cover  the  public 
squares  and  other  strategic  points, 
where  disorder  was  likely  to  begin. 
Protopopov  wanted  disorder,  but  he 
did  not  mean  to  let  it  get  out  of  his 
control.  A  few  days  like  Red  Sunday 
were  needed  to  serve  as  a  pretext. 

HE  COUNCIL  OF  WORKINGMEN'S  DELE¬ 
GATES  IS  ORGANIZED. 

But  the  disorders  did  not  manifest 
themselves  so  soon  as  he  had  expected 


STREET  FIGHTING  IN  PETROGRAD 

Much  of  the  bloodshed  which  stained  the  streets  of  Petrograd  in  the  Russian  Revolution  was  due  to  Protopopov 
and  the  police,  who  had  promoted  disturbances  among  the  disaffected  in  order  to  suppress  them  by  force.  When 
the  soldiers  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  populace  the  police  were  in  a  hopeless  position,  and  those  who  were  not  shot 
were  imprisoned.  In  the  street  fighting  in  Petrograd  about  2500  people  were  killed  and  wounded. 


needed.  During  the  following  week 
the  unrest  among  the  populace  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase.  Food  was  so  scarce 
that  not  only  the  wealthy  went  hungry, 
but  the  troops  of  the  garrison  were 
starved,  which  was  poor  tactics  on  the 
part  of  the  conspirators. 

On  March  9  street  railway  traffic 
in  Petrograd  ceased,  for  the  street 
railway  men  had  gone  on  strike.  The 
people  gathered  in  the  streets,  shouting 
for  food,  but  otherwise  creating  no 
disorders.  The  soldiers,  both  cavalry 
and  infantry,  were  called  out  to  patrol 
the  streets,  while  squads  of  police 
lugged  machine  guns  up  to  the  roofs 
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or  desired.  Realizing  that  the  workers 
were  going  to  strike  anyhow,  the  real 
leaders  of  the  labor  elements  desisted 
from  protesting  and  began  directing 
the  strike  instead.  Quietly  they  or¬ 
ganized  the  Council,  or  Soviet,  of 
Workingmen’s  Delegates,  and  through 
this  body  representing  the  strikers, 
they  assumed  control,  thus  checking 
disorders.  What  might  otherwise  have 
been  a  blind  mass  protest  without  any 
conscious  leadership,  and  therefore 
bound  to  end  in  disorder,  became  a 
controlled  movement.  The  agent  pro¬ 
vocateurs  had  been  able  to  arouse  the 
movement,  but  failing  another  Father 
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Capon,  they  had  not  been  able  to  direct 
it,  once  it  was  aroused. 

The  leaders  in  the  Soviet  were  at 
first  in  harmony  with  the  members  of 
the  Duma.  One  of  them,  in  fact,  a 
young  lawyer,  Alexander  Kerensky, 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Duma, 
representing  the  Social  Revolutionist 
Party.  Thus  the  Duma  leaders  under¬ 
stood  the  situation,  and  the  danger 


its  connections.”  The  Tsar  was  then 
at  military  headquarters,  but  Protopo- 
pov  hastily  despatched  a  messenger  to 
him,  w'ho  brought  back  a  signed  ukase 
proroguing  the  Duma  for  a  month.  The 
Elder  Committee,  representing  all  the 
political  factions  in  the  Duma,  de¬ 
cided  to  ignore  the  ukase  and  refused 
to  dissolve. 

Meanwhile  the  crowds  continued 


REVOLUTIONISTS  STARTING  ON  A  POLICE  HUNT 


Animosity  against  the  police,  creatures  of  the  old  bureaucracy,  suppressed  through  long  years  of  terrorism,  burst 
into  full  flame  when  they  started  shooting  upon  assembled  crowds.  Armed  civilians  and  soldiers  crowded  into 
motor-lorries  and  raced  from  point  to  point,  driving  the  police  by  a  hail  of  bullets  from  coigns  of  vantage  on  roofs 
and  in  garrets. 

which  had  been  momentarily  averted. 

But,  realizing  that  it  might  be  only  a 
question  of  a  few  days,  or  perhaps 
hours,  before  acts  of  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  police  might  break  the 
restraining  hold  of  the  Soviet  leaders  on 
the  strikers  and  precipitate  disorder, 
the  Duma  hastened  to  take  action. 

HE  DUMA  REFUSES  TO  BE  PROROGUED. 

By  March  ioth  the  strike  was 
practically  general.  On  that  day  the 
Duma  officially  broke  off  official  rela¬ 
tions  w'ith  the  Government,  stating  in 
its  proclamation  that  “with  such  a 
Government  the  Duma  forever  severs 
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marching  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
the  city,  shouting  and  calling  on  the 
Cabinet  to  resign,  but  still  in  an  orderly 
manner.  It  was  noted  that  the  Cos¬ 
sacks,  usually  so  rough  in  handling 
demonstrators,  hustled  them  very 
gently  and  good-naturedly.  An  order 
was  issued  forbidding  the  gathering 
of  crowds.  The  people,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  ignored  the  order.  This  gave 
Protopopov  a  pretext.  He  commanded 
the  chief  of  the  garrison  to  order  out 
his  troops  in  full  force  and  clear  the 
streets,  even  if  they  must  be  swept 
clean  with  machine  gun  and  rifle 
fire. 
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PROTOPOPOV  ATTEMPTS  TO  QUELL  THE 
,  STORM  HE  HAD  RAISED. 

The  police,  men  picked  for  their 
fitness  for  just  such  work,  immediately 
obeyed  and  began  firing  down  on  the 
multitudes  from  their  stations  on  the 
housetops,  and  so  precipitated  the  first 
skirmishes,  for  now  a  few  armed  work¬ 
ingmen  and  students  became  suddenly 
belligerent.  It  was  over  his  faith  in 
the  troops  that  Protopopov’s  plans 
went  to  pieces.  There  were  40,000 
soldiers  in  Petrograd  at  that  time,  more 
than  enough  to  suppress  an  uprising. 
And  when  had  Russian  soldiers,  espe¬ 
cially  Cossacks,  ever  refused  to  sup¬ 
press  revolutionary  demonstrations? 

But  the  Russian  Army  had  under¬ 
gone  a  very  radical  transformation 
during  the  three  years  of  the  war. 
The  old-time  regular  establishment 
had  been  flooded  by  recruits  from  the 
masses.  The  Russian  Army  had  be¬ 
come  the  masses  themselves — armed. 
Even  the  Cossack  regiments,  isolated 
and  privileged,  had  been  in  the  field 
and  come  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  people  in  the  democratic  life  at 
the  front.  All  the  young  men  of  the 
nation  had  come  together  in  the 
trenches,  where  men  talk  as  well  as 
shoot,  and  they  had  come  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  their  common  interests. 

HE  PICKED  REGIMENTS  REFUSE  TO 
FIRE  UPON  THE  PEOPLE. 

When  the  officers  of  the  Petrograd 
garrison  called  out  their  regiments  and 
commanded  them  to  shoot  down  the 
people  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
there  was  an  almost  unanimous  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  to  do  so. 
As  an  instance,  James  J.  Houghteling, 
Jr.,  an  eye-witness  of  the  revolution, 
states  in  his  “Diary  of  the  Russian 
Revolution”  that  “this  morning  Tur¬ 
ner,  of  the  Embassy,  passed  the  bar¬ 
racks  of  the  Preobrajensky,  Peter  the 
Great’s  old  bodyguard,  and  saw  the 
entire  regiment  drawn  up  in  a  hollow 
square  and  its  colonel  addressing  it  on 
the  necessity  of  firing  on  the  mob. 
Suddenly  a  soldier  stepped  from  the 
ranks  and,  clubbing  his  rifle,  struck 
down  the  speaker;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  regiment  seized  and 
disarmed  the  other  officers.  A  few 
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blocks  distant,  in  front  of  the  Artillery 
Arsenal,  the  soldiers  of  the  Volhynian 
Life-Guards  had  shot  the  general  in 
command,  and  practically  the  whole 
regiment  had  revolted.” 

However,  serious  disorder  or  dis¬ 
organization  might  have  been  the 
result  had  it  been  only  the  common 
soldiers  who  refused  to  support  the 
corrupt  autocracy,  but  the  same  spirit 
which  had  created  the  Progressive 
Bloc  in  the  conservative  Duma  had 
also  permeated  the  army  leadership. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  officers  of 
the  regiments  went  over  to  the  cause  of 
the  people  with  their  soldiers.  It  was  a 
general  military  mutiny  which  en¬ 
couraged  the  Duma  to  declare  itself 
the  supreme  government  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  nation. 

HE  SOLDIERS  JOIN  THE  ATTACK  ON  THE 
POLICE. 

The  soldiers  not  only  refused  to  fire 
on  the  people,  but  they  marched  out 
into  the  streets  and,  joining  the 
people,  began  to  attack  the  police. 
This  fighting  began  in  the  afternoon 
of  March  11,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
at  that  hour  began  the  Russian 
Revolution;  at  that  hour  the  Russian 
autocracy  fell.  Michael  Rodzianko, 
President  of  the  Duma,  sent  a  last 
telegraphic  appeal  to  the  Tsar  to  save 
the  situation.  “The  situation  is 
serious.  In  the  capital  is  anarchy. 
The  government  is  paralyzed.  ...  It 
is  indispensable  to  entrust  to  a  person 
having  the  confidence  of  the  country 
the  formation  of  a  new  ministry.  .  .” 
To  this  urgent  appeal  the  Tsar  made 
no  answer,  and  so  lost  the  last  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  save  his  throne. 

Rodzianko  then  telegraphed  to  the 
army  commanders  at  the  front  to 
present  the  situation  to  the  Tsar, 
but  the  monarch  seemed  to  be  in  a 
comatose  state,  unable  to  develop 
sufficient  resolution  to  take  action. 
It  was  said  that  while  the  generals  ex¬ 
plained  the  situation  to  him  he  twirled 
his  thumbs  and  gazed  abstractedly 
out  of  the  window  of  his  car.  And 
so  the  revolution  in  his  capital  sped 
past  him.  This  same  inertia,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  also  possessed  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Duma. 
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Leaders  in  the  duma  are  developed 

j  FOR  THE  OCCASION. 

It  was  the  leaders  of  the  old  revolu¬ 
tionary  elements,  the  Social  Revolu¬ 
tionists  and  the  Social  Democrats, 
who  asserted  themselves  and  took 
the  situation  in  hand,  and  so  saved 
Russia  from  complete  anarchy.  Several 
of  them,  notably  Alexander  Kerensky 
and  N.  S.  Tchkheidze,  both  Socialists, 
were  also  members  of  the  Duma,  and 


Under  the  danger  of  that  political 
disorganization  which  Protopopov  had 
wished  to  bring  about,  so  that  he 
might  have  a  pretext  for  making  sep¬ 
arate  peace  with  Germany,  these  two 
naturally  antagonistic  factions  allowed 
their  fundamental  difference  of  inter¬ 
ests  to  recede  into  the  background, 
inspired  by  a  common  sentiment  of 
patriotism.  So,  for  the  time  being, 
they  worked  loyally  together. 


BARRICADES  ACROSS  A  MAIN  STREET 


Guns  decorated  with  the  red  flag  of  international  Socialism  defend  these  barricades  which  have  been  thrown  up  in 
one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  Russian  capital.  All  business  was  at  a  standstill,  and  the  government 
paralyzed.  When  the  soldiers  showed  their  intention  of  siding  with  the  workers  the  police  soon  surren¬ 
dered. 


together  with  such  strong  characters  as 
Rodzianko,  Prince  Lvov  and  Paul 
Miliukov,  saved  it  from  utter  discred¬ 
it.  It  was  the  Soviet,  however, 
the  Council  of  Workingmen’s  and 
Soldiers’  Deputies,  which  instantly  grip¬ 
ped  the  reins  which  had  fallen  from 
the  hands  of  the  dead  autocracy.  Thus, 
from  the  very  beginning  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  assumed  a  dual  character, 
a  partnership  between  two  irreconcil¬ 
able  elements.  For  the  Duma,  by  a 
large  majority,  represented  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  the  mercantile  interests, 
while  the  Soviet  represented  those 
elements  of  the  people  who  had  already 
had  experience  in  mass  organization. 


THE  SOVIET  ORGANIZES  THE  FORCES  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

By  Monday  morning,  March  12, 
the  Soviet  had  knit  together  the  fight¬ 
ing  forces  of  the  revolution  into  an 
organization  that  might  have  done 
credit  to  men  of  far  more  military 
experience.  There  were,  of  course, 
high  ranking  officers  among  the  mu¬ 
tineers  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
the  Socialistic  ideals  of  the  Soviet 
leaders,  and  no  doubt  they  assisted  in 
directing  the  operations  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  forces.  On  that  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  the  red  flag  of  international 
Socialism  was  raised  over  Petrograd. 
During  that  morning  the  revolu- 
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tionists  delivered  their  first  organized 
attack  against  the  remnant  of  the  loyal 
forces  of  the  autocracy  by  storming 
the  Arsenal.  This  building  was  taken, 
its  commanding  officer  killed  and  the 
arms  and  ammunition  distributed 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution. 
Automobiles,  crowded  with  armed  rev¬ 
olutionists,  scoured  the  streets  of  the 
city,  hunting  down  the  police,  many 
of  whom  were  still  hiding  in  houses 
and  buildings  and  sniping  the  revolu¬ 
tionists.  The  jails  and  prisons  were 
broken  open  and  the  political  prisoners 
were  liberated.  The  police  headquar¬ 
ters  building  was  also  stormed  and 
sacked;  all  its  archives  and  records 
were  thrown  out  in  the  street  in  a  heap 
and  burned.  Then  came  a  lull  in  the 
fighting  and  a  delegation  from  the 
revolted  soldiers  presented  itself  before 
the  Duma  building  and  demanded  an 
interview  with  the  Duma  leaders. 

''HE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
PROCESS  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

“The  autocracy  is  overthrown,” 
they  said.  “We  have  liberated  Russia 
from  her  tyranny.  Where  do  you 
stand?”  In  reply  Rodzianko  stepped 
forward  and  addressed  the  crowd. 
He  declared  himself  and  the  members 
of  the  Duma  unequivocally  in  favor  of 
a  constitutional  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  for  Russia.  Kerensky  and 
Tchkheidze  also  came  forward  in  his 
support,  and  the  assembled  soldiers 
cheered  for  the  Duma. 

That  afternoon  the  Elder  Council 
of  the  Duma,  representing  all  the 
political  parties,  elected  a  temporary 
committee  to  co-operate  with  a  similar 
committee  of  the  Soviet  to  maintain 
order  and  organize  a  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment.  These  two  committees  then 
went  into  joint  session  and  so  remained 
almost  continuously  for  many  days. 
Meanwhile  there  was  a  steady  stream 
of  delegations  from  all  sorts  of  civic 
and  military  organizations  to  the  Duma 
building,  where  the  committee  was  in 
session,  bearing  the  formal  adhesion  of 
their  constituents  to  the  new  regime. 
One  of  these  represented  the  Imperial 
Guards  at  the  Imperial  Palace  who 
had  revolted  and  arrested  the  Tsarina 
and  her  children.  Meanwhile  the 
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soldiers  of  the  new  government  were 
bringing  in  as  prisoners  all  the  officials 
of  the  old  autocracy  until  none  re¬ 
mained  at  large  except  the  arch¬ 
traitor,  Protopopov.  A  determined 
search  had  been  made  for  him,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  disappeared.  Finally, 
on  the  evening  of  the  13th  an  old 
man  in  civilian  dress  presented  him¬ 
self  before  the  student  guard  at  the 
doorway  of  the  Duma  building. 

ROTOPOPOV  GOES  TO  PRISON  NEVER  TO 
EMERGE  ALIVE. 

“  I  wish  to  present  myself  to  those  in 
authority,”  he  said.  “  I  am  Protopopov, 
ex-Minister  of  the  Interior.”  A  shout 
of  rage  went  up  from  the  bystanders, 
and  had  not  Kerensky  just  then  ap¬ 
peared  violence  might  have  been  of¬ 
fered  to  the  old  autocrat.  He  was  led 
away  to  prison,  never  again  to  emerge, 
for  when  they  came  into  power  the 
Bolsheviki  made  short  work  of  him. 
One  report  has  it  that  he  died  insane. 

On  Wednesday  the  Grand  Duke  Cyril 
Vladimirovitch  presented  himself  to 
the  Duma  and  placed  himself  and  his 
whole  bodyguard  at  its  disposal.  But 
this  was  no  more  surprising  than  the 
alacrity  with  which  all  the  military 
commanders  on  the  fighting  front 
responded  to  the  telegrams  sent  them 
by  Rodzianko,  explaining  the  new 
situation.  One  and  all  sent  in  their 
declarations  of  loyalty  to  the  new 
revolutionary  regime.  The  whole 
Russian  Army  was  with  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea. 

From  the  provincial  cities  came  news 
equally  encouraging.  Everywhere  the 
revolution  was  accepted,  if  not  with 
great  enthusiasm,  at  least  with  quiet 
acquiescence.  Equally  encouraging 
was  the  attitude  of  the  Ail  ed  govern¬ 
ments;  the  French  and  British  am¬ 
bassadors  had  immediately  hastened 
to  inform  the  President  of  the  Duma 
that  their  respective  governments  ac¬ 
corded  recognition  to  the  new  regime. 
These  countries  and  the  United  States 
as  well,  later  sent  missions  to  offer  all 
possible  aid  to  the  new  government. 

HE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IS 
FINALLY  ORGANIZED. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  March  15, 
the  two  committees  announced  the 
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result  of  their  labors — the  formation 
of  the  Provisional  Government.  Prince 
George  Lvov,  widely  known  as  a 
Liberal-Constitutionalist,  but  above 
all  as  the  organizer  of  the  All-Russian 
Union  of  Municipalities,  which  had 
been  such  a  power  in  the  work  behind 
the  lines  during  the  war,  was  named 
as  Premier,  the  one  man  against  whom 
no  protest  was  raised  in  either  the 


the  new  government.  Obviously  the 
Soviet,  though  it  undoubtedly  held 
the  real  power  in  Petrograd,  desired 
strongly  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
middle  classes. 

HAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  FUTURE  FORM 
OF  GOVERNMENT? 

In  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  the  two  elements  stood  as  one. 
In  their  desire  to  continue  the  war 


VIEW  OF  CHURCH  IN  PRZEROSL,  RUSSIA 


Poverty-stricken  and  primitive  as  is  the  interior  of  this  little  church,  its  aspect  in  no  wise  affects  the  simple  piety 
of  the  mourners  praying  for  the  soul  of  the  departed  at  the  side  altars.  Unlettered  and  rude,  the  Russian  peasant’s 
nature  has  nevertheless  a  deep  fount  of  mysticism — rich  soil  for  the  tenets  of  his  church. 

Ruschin 


radical  or  the  middle  class  camp.  Paul 
Miliukov,  learned  historian  and  leader 
of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  was 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations.  Alex¬ 
ander  Kerensky,  a  member  of  the 
Social  Revolutionary  Party,  was  Min¬ 
ister  of  Justice.  Shingarev,  a  physician 
by  profession  and  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Democratic  Party,  was 
made  Minister  of  Agriculture,  an 
important  post  since  the  food  problem 
came  under  its  jurisdiction. 

The  Liberals,  or  Constitutional  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  obviously  had  a  majority  in 
the  Cabinet,  as  Kerensky  was  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  radical  prominent  in 


against  the  Central  Powers  to  a 
triumphant  finish,  together  with  the 
Allies,  there  was  also  no  room  for 
disagreement.  But  in  the  character, 
or  form,  of  the  future  permanent 
government  of  Russia  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  difference,  but  this  was  finally 
settled  by  compromise.  The  radicals 
ceded  their  demand  for  a  pure  Socialist 
republic  and  agreed  to  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  But  the  conservatives  on 
their  part  agreed  that  Tsar  Nicholas 
must  be  deposed.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  puny  invalid,  the  Tsarevitch, 
should  be  placed  on  the  throne  for 
the  present,  under  the  control  of  some 
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responsible  regent.  As  for  the  con¬ 
stitutional  form  of  the  future  Russian 
state,  that  would  be  left  to  a  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  to  be  elected  as 
soon  as  possible  by  the  whole  Russian 
people,  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage  for  women  as  well  as  men. 

'Fhe  Duma  and  the  Soviet,  together, 
had  already  dispatched  two  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  front  to  obtain  the  formal 
abdication  of  the  Tsar.  Rodzianko 


GRAND  DUKE  MICHAEL  OF  RUSSIA 

In  his  favor  Nicholas  II  abdicated  his  crown,  March, 
1917. 


had  been  in  close  telegraphic  communi¬ 
cation  with  General  Ruzsky,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  northern  armies,  and  he, 
in  his  turn,  had  communicated  with  all 
the  other  commanders  along  the  whole 
front.  All  agreed  with  the  Provisional 
Government  that  the  Tsar  should  be 
made  to  abdicate.  Before  the  two 
delegates,  Gutchkov,  War  Minister  in 
the  new  Cabinet,  and  Bublikov,  a 
deputy,  had  arrived  in  Pskov,  Ruzsky ’s 
headquarters,  Ruzsky  had  made  a 
determined  effort  to  awaken  the 
Tsar  to  a  realization  of  the  situation 
and  to  make  some  sort  of  action  which 
would  save  him  his  throne.  When  the 
delegates  arrived  Ruzsky  was  con- 
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vinced  that  this  was  impossible,  and 
joined  the  two  delegates  in  demanding 
of  the  Tsar  that  he  abdicate. 

HE  TSAR  ABDICATES  FOR  HIMSELF  AND 
HIS  SON. 

Nicholas  acted  under  this  new  in¬ 
fluence  as  readily  as  he  had  succumbed 
to  the  influence  of  his  former  reaction¬ 
ary  advisers  and  signed  the  document 
which  left, his  throne  vacant. 

“But  I  cannot  consent  to  part  from 
my  son,”  he  said,  “so  I  abdicate  in 
favor  of  my  brother  Michael.” 

The  Grand  Duke  Michael  wisely 
refused  to  accept  the  honor  thus  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  unless  at  the  request 
of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  the  throne  vacant.  By  that  time 
the  manifestation  of  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  abolishing  entirely  the  mon- 
archial  form  of  government  asserted 
itself  so  strongly  that  no  further  effort 
was  made  to  find  a  candidate  for  the 
throne,  and  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  remained  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  state. 

The  ex-Tsar  Nicholas,  for  several 
days  remained  at  liberty,  traveling 
aimlessly  back  and  forth  in  his  sump¬ 
tuous  drawingroom  car,  until  finally  he 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at 
Tsarskoe  Selo,  together  with  the  rest 
of  his  family.  Here  he  resigned  himself 
completely  to  his  fate,  devoting  his 
time  to  association  with  his  family, 
chopping  down  trees  and  making 
entries  of  these  minor  occupations  in 
his  diary. 

ISAGREEMENTS  ARISE  BETWEEN  THE 
SOVIET  AND  THE  DUMA. 

For  some  weeks  the  Provisional 
Government  continued  its  work  of 
establishing  its  power,  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  two  contending 
factions  which  it  represented,  person¬ 
ified  in  the  members  of  the  Soviet  and 
the  Duma.  Orders  were  promulgated 
liberating  all  political  prisoners,  ex¬ 
propriating  the  Imperial  estates  and 
granting  full  civil  recognition  to  the 
Jews.  Then  the  death  penalty  was 
abolished  in  the  army,  but  as  the 
danger  of  political  anarchy,  which 
both  factions  feared,  disappeared,  rival 
tendencies  began  to  assert  themselves. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  desire  of 
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the  radicals  within  the  Soviet  to 
extend  extreme  democratic  principles 
to  the  army  organization.  Officers 
should  not  be  appointed,  but  elected. 
The  salute  should  be  abolished;  officers 
and  men  should  be  equal.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  country  was  still  at  war,  fighting 
against  armies  which  were  under 
strict  discipline — and  practical  military 
operations  do  not  harmonize  with 
democratic  idealism.  The  military 
commanders  at  the  front  immediate¬ 
ly  protested  against  these  radical 
demands.  And  for  a  time  the  Soviet 
recognized  their  protests.  But  the 
idea  had  been  voiced;  the  rank  and 
file,  having  heard  so  much  talk  about 
democracy,  desired  to  see  it  in  practice 
among  them.  The  same  spirit  began 
to  permeate  the  workingmen  in  the 
munition  factories.  Their  leaders  had 
told  them  that  Socialism  would  mean 
shorter  hours  and  more  pay,  a  fuller 
life.  Why,  then,  should  this  speeding 
up  continue?  Yes,  the  war  must  be 
won,  and  that  meant  increasing  the 
output  of  war  munitions  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  But — had  not  these  same 
Socialists  once  said  that  all  men  were 
brothers?  So  what  were  they  fighting 
the  Germans  for,  anyhow?  These 
thoughts  were  not  as  yet  loudly  voiced, 
but  they  began  to  grip  the  minds  of  the 
workers  and  soldiers  alike. 

HE  FUTURE  DICTATOR  OF  RUSSIA  AR¬ 
RIVES  ON  THE  SCENE. 

Early  in  April  there  arrived  in 
Petrograd  one  who  was  to  formulate 
these  thoughts  in  words,  loudly  and 
more  loudly,  as  time  passed — Nikolai 
Lenin,  the  “impossibilist”  Socialist. 
Like  most  revolutionary  leaders  he 
had  adopted  a  pseudonym.  His 
name  was  Vladimir  Illitch  Ulyanov. 

In  theory  there  was  little  difference 
between  the  opinions  of  Kerensky 
and  those  of  Lenin — both  were  Marxian 
Socialists.  It  was  entirely  in  tactics 
that  they  disagreed.  Both  believed 
that  society  is  composed  of  two  classes, 
the  capitalist,  or  exploiting  class,  and 
the  proletariat,  or  the  exploited  class, 
and  that  the  proletariat  should  forever 
abolish  this  difference  by  coming  into 
power  and  establishing  a  social  system 
based  on  the  collective  ownership  and 


democratic  control  of  industry.  But 
Kerensky  believed  that  this  could  only 
be  accomplished  gradually  through 
evolution,  and  that  meanwhile  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  are  must  be  dealt  with 
practically.  He  was  what  in  Socialist 
terminology  is  called  an  “opportunist.” 
Above  all,  he  believed,  German  im¬ 
perialism  must  be  crushed  first  of  all, 
and  to  accomplish  that  both  classes 
must  join  together  in  the  effort  to 
accomplish  it,  as  they  had  joined 


SHADOWS  OF  GLORY 


Empty  frame  in  the  Duma  whence  the  Tsar’s  portrait 
was  removed.  Eagles  and  other  heraldic  pomp  that 
adorned  the  Imperial  Palace  were  torn  down  and 
burnt  in  the  courtyard. 

together  in  overthrowing  the  Russian 
autocracy.  Later  the  social  reorgani¬ 
zation  could  be  accomplished,  peace¬ 
fully  or  otherwise. 

LENIN'S  UNCOMPROMISING  THEORY  OF 
j  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SOCIETY. 

Lenin  placed  the  social  revolution 
first  and  foremost  in  the  order  of  im¬ 
portance.  The  war  with  Germany  was 
only  a  struggle  between  two  capitalist 
states,  in  which  the  proletariat  was 
merely  the  tool  of  the  contending 
powers.  Let  Germany  invade  Russian 
territory,  what  matter?  For  it  would 
be  only  a  question  of  a  little  time  be¬ 
fore  the  German  proletariat  would 
destroy  the  German  autocracy,  which 
was  in  its  essence  capitalistic.  A 
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conquering  Germany  would  only  de¬ 
stroy  itself  as  a  capitalist  state. 

This  was  the  propaganda  which 
Lenin  and  his  thirty  followers  who 
came  into  Russia  a  month  after  the 
revolution  began  to  spread  among 
the  soldiers  and  the  workingmen. 
Later  came  Leon  Trotzky,  from 
America,  and  joined  forces  with  them. 
Trotzky  was  a  Russian  by  birth,  and 
had  lived  in  several  other  countries  of 
Europe  before  coming  to  the  United 


WHERE  DEMOCRACY  BROKE  THE  BARRIERS 


One  of  the  first  things  the  revolutionaries  did  was  to 
cover  the  royal  insignia  on  the  Palace  gates  or  public 
buildings. 

States  where  he  had  lived  a  few 
months.  He  was  not  so  much  of  a 
pacifist  as  Lenin,  but  he  believed  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  defeat  the 
Central  Powers  before  the  Russian 
proletariat,  at  least,  could  proceed 
to  establish  a  perfect  Socialist  state. 
Later  the  German  proletariat,  however 
victorious  the  masters  might  have 
been,  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
Russian  working  classes  and  so  pave 
the  way  to  a  world-wide  common¬ 
wealth. 

MAJORITY  IN  THE  SOVIET  AGAINST 
THESE  VIEWS. 

With  these  “  impossibilist”  views 
the  majority  of  the  radicals  of  the 
Soviet  were  not  in  sympathy,  however 
much  they  might  agree  with  the  Lenin- 
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ites  in  their  ultimate  ideals.  Yet  they 
were  growing  more  and  more  conscious 
of  their  differences  with  the  Liberals. 
This  growing  difference  of  opinion 
came  to  a  head  in  April,  1917,  when 
Miliukov,  as  Foreign  Minister,  ven¬ 
tured  to  express  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Provisional  Government  for 
the  benefit  of  the  outside  world,  more 
especially  Russia’s  allies  in  the  war. 
The  occupation  of  Constantinople  by 
Russia  and  command  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  said  Miliukov,  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
Russian  nation. 

This  was  a  proposition,  involving 
sovereignty  of  one  people  over  another, 
against  which  the  mildest  Socialist 
might  be  expected  to  protest.  Either 
Miliukov  completely  misunderstood 
the  Socialist  point  of  view,  or  disre¬ 
garded  it.  At  any  rate,  his  words 
brought  forth  a  perfect  storm  of  pro¬ 
test.  The  Soviet  literally  boiled  over. 
The  radicals  quickly  asserted  them¬ 
selves,  and  a  few  days  later  came  the 
famous  manifesto,  or  declaration  of 
policy,  ennunciating  the  rights  of 
“self  determination’’  of  all  peoples, 
big  or  small,  whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  war  might  be.  Indemnities  also, 
in  principle,  were  denounced. 

HE  DETERMINATION  TO  FIGHT  STILL 
STRONG. 

But  if  the  Germans,  who  made  a 
great  deal  of  capital  of  this  difference  of 
opinion  which  had  arisen  within  the 
governing  body  of  revolutionary  Rus¬ 
sia,  hoped  that  it  might  be  utilized  in 
creating  such  a  split  as  would  weaken 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  they  were 
mistaken.  This  was  not  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  decline  of  Russia’s  military 
strength.  For  in  the  second  week  of 
April  a  national  convention  of  the 
Soldiers’  and  Workingmen’s  Soviets 
from  all  Russia  passed  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  war  against 
Germany,  by  a  vote  of  325  against  57. 

The  real  source  of  discord  came  in 
the  conflicting  tendencies  within  the 
army  itself.  The  Soviet,  representing 
as  it  did,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army, 
still  realized  that  the  organization  of 
an  army  is  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  democracy,  and  conceded 
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that  on  the  field  of  battle  the  army' 
commanders  should  have  full  and 
absolute  authority.  Behind  the*  lines 
they  would  not  concede  so  much.  This 
brought  about  a  continual  conflict 
with  the  commanding  generals.  Finally 
on  May  13,  1917,  General  Kornilov, 
commanding  the  Petrograd  garrison, 
registered  his  protest  by  handing  in 
his  resignation.  Generals  Gurko  and 


the  Provisional  Government,  which  it 
had  hitherto  refused  to  do. 

A  complete  reorganization  of  the 
Cabinet  followed  on  May  19. 
Miliukov,  who  had  made  himself 
unpopular  by  his  utterance  regarding 
Constantinople,  retired,  but  Prince 
Lvov  continued  as  Premier.  Kerensky' 
took  up  the  portfolio  of  War.  Terest- 
chenko,  a  man  of  the  same  ty'pe  as 


THE  BATTALION  OF  DEATH 

Russian  girl  soldiers  of  the  “Battalion  of  Death”  assembled  in  front  of  their  barracks  at  Tsarkoe  Selo,  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Petrograd,  the  seat  of  two  former  imperial  palaces.  The  battalion  remained  loyal  to  the  last  to  the  Keren¬ 
sky  Provisional  Government  and  the  Allies,  and  for  a  while  counted  as  an  effective  military  unit. 
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Brusilov  did  likewise.  Obviously  it  was 
a  concerted  move  on  the  part  of  the 
army  authorities,  for  a  few  days  later 
Minister  of  War  Gutchkov  also  re¬ 
signed.  A  serious  crisis  was  thus 
precipitated. 

ERENSKY  COMES  FORWARD  TO  AR- 
,  RANGE  A  COMPROMISE. 

Again  it  was  Kerensky'  who  rose  to 
the  occasion  as  the  mediator  between 
the  twTo  conflicting  elements.  In  an 
impassioned  speech  he  appealed  for 
unity  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Soviet 
and  Duma  committees,  w'ith  the  result 
that  the  Soviet  agreed  to  exercise  its 
power  solely  through  representation  in 


Lvov,  became  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  Shingarev  was  made 
Minister  of  Finance.  There  were  six 
Socialists  in  the  new  Cabinet.  The 
Soviet  now  passed  a  resolution  express¬ 
ing  full  confidence  in  the  Provisional 
Government  and  agreed  to  recognize 
it  as  the  supreme  authority  in  all 
matters. 

ERENSKY  ATTEMPTS  TO  AROUSE  THE 
SPIRIT  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  generals  now  withdrew  their 
resignations  and  returned  to  their 
posts.  Kerenkky,  as  War  Minister,  set 
out  on  a  tour  of  all  the  fronts,  where  he 
exhorted  the  soldiers  to  observe  strict 
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discipline  until  the  war  should  have 
been  won.  At  this  time  a  peasant’s 
congress  was  held,  and  it  is  significant 
that  though  showing  itself  strongly 
Socialistic,  Lenin,  who  was  candidate 
for  one  of  the  offices  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  received  only  eleven  votes. 

The  Government  now  made  active 
preparations  for  a  determined  offen¬ 
sive  on  the  fighting  fronts.  Kerensky 
had  accepted  the  resignation  of  Alexiev 


GENERAL  SOUKHOMLINOV 


General  Soukhomlinov,  Russian  Minister  of  War  at 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  was  convicted  of  high 
treason  under  the  Provisional  Government  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  life  imprisonment. 

as  Commander-in-chief,  and  appointed 
Brusilov  in  his  stead.  The  Leninites, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Bolsheviki, 
now  began  intensive  efforts  to  counter¬ 
act  these  preparations.  Possibly  they 
sensed  the  growing  demoralization  in 
the  army,  and  mistook  it  for  sympathy 
for  their  doctrines,  for  in  the  middle 
of  June  they  prepared  to  organize  a 
popular  demonstration  in  Petrograd, 
in  the  hope  of  having  it  develop  into 
an  overthrow  of  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment.  However,  on  June  23,  the 
date  fixed  for  the  demonstration, 
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nothing  occurred.  The  Soviet  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  on  all  its  con¬ 
stituents  to  boycott  it. 

HE  MEANING  OF  THE  NEW  TERMS, 
BOLSHEVIKI  AND  MENSHEVIKI. 

There  is  much  confusion  over  the 
term,  “Bolsheviki”.  The  origin  is  sim¬ 
ple.  After  the  Revolution  of  1905  the 
Social  Democratic  party  in  Russia  split 
into  two  factions.  The  more  radical 
had  a  majority,  bolshinstvo;  the  more 
conservative  wing  was  a  minority, 
menshinstvo.  Hence  the  Bolsheviki 
meant  at  this  time  the  majority,  or 
more  radical  wing,  of  the  party  and 
the  Mensheviki  the  minority  wing. 
The  Bolsheviki  were,  of  course,  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Provisional  Government 
which  they  considered  to  be  an  unholy 
compromise,  and  desired  to  overthrow 
it  at  once. 

Early  in  the  first  week  of  July 
dispatches  from  the  front  indicated 
that  the  offensive  against  the  Germans 
was  beginning.  Day  after  day  the 
reports  continued  describing  Russian 
successes,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed 
that  the  Russian  revolutionary  army 
was  to  score  a  great  triumph  over  the 
German  and  Austrian  forces. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  this  brilliant¬ 
ly  begun  offensive  is  described  else¬ 
where.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  it 
was  obvious  that  th6  fighting  spirit 
had  gone  out  of  the  majority  of  the 
Russian  soldiers.  On  July  18  the 
Bolsheviki  succeeded  in  creating  some 
disorders  in  the  streets  of  the  capital, 
which  resulted  in  several  skirmishes 
between  the  demonstrators  and  the 
troops  of  the  garrison.  The  latter  still 
showed  themselves  loyal  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  disturbance  wras  put 
down  with  sharp  determination. 

ERENSKY  BECOMES  THE  HEAD  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

On  July  20  it  was  further  announced 
that  Prince  Lvov  had  resigned  as 
Premier,  for  the  reason  that  Kerensky 
and  his  radical  associates  were  trying 
to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  front  by  declaring  Russia  form¬ 
ally  a  republic.  Prince  Lvov  declared 
it  to  be  his  opinion  that  they  were 
trespassing  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  future  Constituent  Assembly, 
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which  alone  had  the  right  to  determine 
the  final  form  of  Russia’s  permanent 
government.  Nevertheless,  five  non- 
Socialists  still  remained  in  the  Cabinet, 
so  that  it  still  remained  a  coalition 
government  with  Kerensky  as  Premier. 
At  the  same  time  Kerensky  removed 
Brusilov  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
in  his  place  appointed  General  Korni¬ 
lov,  the  Cossack  chief. 

From  this  time  Kerensky’s  position 


powers.  Kerensky  and  his  associates, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  stricter  discipline  on 
the  fighting  fronts,  believed  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  only  could 
save  Russia,  and  that  a  dictatorship, 
however  temporary,  would  kill  what¬ 
ever  enthusiasm  there  still  remained 
and  lead  to  a  strong  movement  toward 
the  left,  toward  the  “Bolsheviki  of  the 
Left”,  the  Leninites. 


KERENSKY  AND  BRUSILOV 


A  photograph  of  Kerensky  (right)  and  General  Brusilov  at  the  Russian  headquarters  on  the  Southwestern  front. 
“Stout  hearts  and  stern  hands  are  required  to  stay  the  rout  in  the  army,”  stated  the  Premier,  and  for  a  while 
Brusilov  hoped  to  bring  the  army  back  to  its  old  morale  and  sweep  the  Germans  out  of  Russia. 
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was  peculiarly  trying.  There  was  deep 
discontent  throughout  the  nation  over 
the  failure  of  the  military  offensive. 
The  conservative  elements  laid  it  to 
the  agitation  for  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  which  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
army.  There  was  deep  discontent  with 
Kerensky’s  policy  of  making  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  radical  elements,  which  he 
was  undoubtedly  doing,  behind  the 
lines,  at  least.  These  ‘‘Bolsheviki  of 
the  Right,”  as  Kerensky  termed  the 
extreme  conservatives,  believed  that 
the  time  had  come  to  establish  a 
‘‘strong  government,”  with  dictatorial 


The  gap  between  conservative  and 
RADICAL  WIDENS. 

Kerensky  has  since  stated  in  his 
recently  published  book  (‘‘The  Prelude 
to  Bolshevism;  the  Kornilov  Rebel¬ 
lion,”  London,  1919)  that  conspiracies 
against  the  Provisional  Government 
were  forming  in  various  conservative 
circles,  notably  in  the  League  of  Army 
Officers,  the  Cossack  organizations 
and  among  the  financial  interests  of 
Moscow. 

Believing,  however,  that  the  nation 
as  a  whole  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
prosecuting  the  war  to  a  victorious 
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conclusion  before  establishing  a  per¬ 
manent  form  of  national  organization, 
Kerensky  determined  to  give  the  whole 
people  an  opportunity  to  express  them¬ 
selves  through  something  more  broadly 
democratic  than  either  the  Soviet  or 
the  Duma.  So  he  called  a  national 
conference,  to  be  held  in  Moscow  in  the 
latter  part  of  August.  All  kinds  of 
organizations  and  social  bodies  were 
invited  to  send  delegates;  the  Zemstvos, 
the  co-operative  societies,  the  labor 
unions,  the  Red  Cross,  the  professional 
leagues  and  the  army  itself.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  provisional  constituent 
assembly,  wrhose  authority,  Kerensky 
hoped,  would  impress  both  the  extreme 
right  and  the  extreme  left. 

Representatives  of  all  factions 

-  ASSEMBLE  IN  MOSCOW. 

The  gathering  took  place  in  Moscow 
on  August  25,  1917.  As  nearly  as  was 
possible,  all  Russia  was  represented 
there.  For  three  days  representatives 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinion 
expressed  themselves  freely.  Kerensky 
states  in  his  book  that  the  parties  of 
the  extreme  right  hoped  to  develop  so 
strong  a  sentiment  in  their  favor  among 
the  delegates  that  they  might  make  it 
the  occasion  of  a  coup  d’etat,  and 
there  and  then  proclaim  a  dictatorship, 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  its 
head.  If  this  is  true,  they  were  sorely 
disappointed.  The  keynote  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  sounded  when  Bublikov, 
representing  the  Liberal  Party,  made 
a  passionate  plea  to  the  middle  classes 
to  co-operate  with  the  democratic 
elements.  As  he  finished,  Tseretelli,  a 
Socialist  representative,  impulsively 
sprang  forward  and  gripped  his  hand, 
whereupon  the  floor  of  the  conference 
hall  became  the  scene  of  a  tremendous 
demonstration  of  enthusiasm. 

HE  CONFLICTING  STORIES  OF  THE  KOR¬ 
NILOV  REBELLION. 

The  result  of  the  Conference  was  to 
strengthen  Kerensky  in  his  belief  that 
a  coalition  Government  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  save  Russia  from 
anarchy.  Many  of  the  measures  Kor¬ 
nilov  demanded,  not  only  at  the  con¬ 
ference  but  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  directly,  Kerensky,  who  was 
apparently  developing  a  high  sense  of 
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his  own  importance,  believed  proper, 
but  he  objected  to  the  form  in  which 
they  were  put;  Kornilov  “demanded” 
them,  and  Kerensky  insisted  that 
Kornilov  give  the  first  example  of 
discipline  by  moderating  his  attitude 
toward  the  government. 

Now  come  the  contradictory  stories 
of  the  Kornilov  conspiracy.  Let  us 
take  Kerensky’s  story  first.  He  says 
that  on  the  night  of  September  8,  1917, 
Vladimir  Lvov,  who  had  previously 
been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  came  to 
him  in  Petrograd  and  announced  that 
he  brought  a  message  from  Kornilov, 
at  army  headquarters  to  this  effect, 
that  the  Provisional  Government 
should  resign  from  power  and  hand 
over  their  authority  to  Kornilov. 
Kerensky  says  that  this  ultimatum 
came  as  a  complete  surprise,  that  he 
immediately  placed  himself  in  direct 
telegraphic  communication  with  Kor¬ 
nilov,  who  verified  the  message,  and 
demanded  that  all  power  be  handed 
over  to  him. 

Kerensky’s  measures  to  suppress 
this  act  of  rebellion  were,  naturally, 
backed  by  the  full  power  of  the  Soviet. 
Kornilov  had  dispatched  a  division  of 
Caucasians  toward  the  capital,  osten¬ 
sibly  to  quell  a  Bolshevist  uprising, 
but  really,  so  Kerensky  believed,  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  him, 
should  he  refuse  to  retire. .  The  com¬ 
mander  of  this  division,  General 
Krimov,  sensing  the  opposition  he 
would  have  against  him,  first  demon¬ 
strated  to  him  by  the  refusal  of  the 
railroad  wmrkers  to  transport  his  sup¬ 
plies  and  troops,  came  to  Petrograd 
alone  and  shot  himself.  A  few  days 
later  Kornilov  also  came  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  hopelessness  of  a  counter¬ 
revolution  from  the  right,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arrest.  For  a  few  days 
Alexiev,  though  very  reluctantly,  con¬ 
sented  to  assume  the  chief  military 
command  in  his  place,  but  presently 
he  was  superseded  by  General  Duk- 
honin. 

ORNILOV’S  STORY  DIFFERS  IN  MANY 
PARTICULARS. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kornilov  said 
that  Savinkov,  Kerensky’s  Minister  of 
War,  and  Lvov  had  come  to  him,  he 
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supposed  with  the  authorization  of 
Kerensky,  and  had  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  dictatorship,  and  that  he 
had  consented  to  an  arrangement 
under  a  directorate  of  four,  of  which 
he  and  Kerensky  were  to  be  the  two 
dominating  personalities,  and  that  at 
the  last  moment  Kerensky  had  treach¬ 
erously  gone  back  on  the  understand¬ 
ing,  to  gain  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
radicals.  He  further  said  that  the 


highly  improper  to  have  anticipated 
the  findings  of  this  commission  by  any 
declaration  of  his  own.  Unfortunately 
the  final  catastrophe  came  before  the 
commission  could  conclude  its  work 
and  publish  its  findings.  Kerensky 
presents  his  own  testimony  before  the 
commission  with  explanatory  notes 
in  full  in  his  book.  His  story  is  plau¬ 
sible,  but  it  is  probable  that  neither 
he  nor  Kornilov  told  all  the  truth. 


WHEN  THE  MEN  LAID  DOWN  THEIR  ARMS 


The  “Battalion  of  Death”  was  recruited  from  among  the  intellectual  classes  of  Russia.  Only  women  between  eight¬ 
een  and  twenty-five  years  were  taken,  and  then  not  unless  they  were  of  exceptional  physique.  They  wore  their 
hair  cropped,  and  were  trained  by  one  of  the  regiments  which  remained  loyal  to  the  Kerensky  regime. 

International  News 


troops  had  been  dispatched  toward 
Petrograd  at  the  suggestion  of 
Savinkov.  So  Kornilov  said  in  plain 
words. 

Kerensky,  in  his  recent  work, 
ascribes  his  later  downfall  to  the  suspi¬ 
cion  this  accusation  aroused  against 
him  in  the  minds  of  the  radicals. 
Certainly  the  conservative  papers  made 
the  most  of  this  accusation  and  openly 
denounced  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  says  that  he  did  not  come  out  with  a 
public  statement  of  the  actual  facts, 
because  a  commission  of  inquiry  had 
been  instituted,  and  it  would  have  been 


Kerensky  declares  Russia  to  be  a 
republic. 

On  September  15,  1917,  Kerensky 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  Russia 
a  Republic.  While  an  attack  from 
Kornilov  was  expected  and  the  result 
of  his  conspiracy  still  remained  in 
doubt,  the  Soviet  had  exerted  all  its 
power  and  influence  in  its  support  of 
the  Provisional  Government.  Fear  of 
a  reactionary  revolution  dominated 
the  masses  of  the  workers  and  soldiers 
who  had  supported  the  overthrow  of 
the  autocracy.  With  the  arrest  of 
Kornilov  and  the  return  of  more  or  less 
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normal  conditions,  this  fear  began  to 
manifest  itself  into  a  strong  swing 
toward  the  left — toward  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bolsheviki.  It  was  Kornilov’s 
attempted  revolution  “by  the  Bolshe¬ 
viki  of  the  Right,”  Kerensky  says, 
which  brought  about  the  later  success¬ 
ful  revolution  by  “the  Bolsheviki  of 
the  Left.”  The  people  had  been  fright¬ 
ened,  and  this  fear  caused  them  to 
turn  hastily  in  the  opposite  direction. 


Tchkheidze,  had  resigned,  Leon 
Trotzky  was  elected  to  fill  the  office 
he  had  vacated.  The  Soviet  was  now 
truly  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

The  elements  now  in  power  in  the 
Soviet,  represented  by  such  men  as 
Trotzky,  held  that  the  Moscow  Con¬ 
ference  had  not  truly  represented  the 
peasant  and  working  classes  of  Russia; 
that  the  bourgeoisie,  or  propertied 
classes,  had  been  the  controlling  ele- 


THE  KREMLIN,  IN  MOSCOW,  THE  HOLY  CITY 

Kremlin,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  is  used  to  designate  the  citadel  in  a  Russian  city.  The  best  known  kremlin  is 
that  of  Moscow  lying  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Moskva,  for  many  centuries  the  centre  of  the  political  and  religious 
life  of  Russia  and  still  the  most  venerated  place  in  the  heart  of  every  Russian. 


''HE  BOLSHEVIKI  SECURE  CONTROL  OF 
THE  SOVIET. 

On  the  evening  of  September  13 
the  delegates  to  the  Petrograd  Soviet 
held  a  special  meeting  to  discuss  the 
situation,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  Bolsheviki  suddenly  developed 
a  majority  vote — 279  against  150.  At 
least  this  was  the  vote  against  the 
principle  of  a  coalition  government — in 
favor  of  an  exclusive  control  of  the 
state  by  the  representatives  of  the 
“proletariat.”  The  result  of  this 
unexpected  swing  of  opinion  in  the 
Soviet  toward  the  left  was  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  on  the  19th.  It  was 
extremely  significant  that  after  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
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ment  in  the  deliberations.  Therefore, 
being  now  in  control,  they  used  the 
Soviet  as  a  means  for  calling  another 
conference  in  Petrograd,  known  as 
the  Democratic  Congress,  which  was 
to  represent  the  working  classes  of 
Russia.  About  1,200  delegates  at¬ 
tended,  representing,  first  of  all,  the 
provincial  soviets.  Aside  from  these, 
however,  there  were  representatives  of 
the  Zemstvos,  the  labor  organizations, 
the  co-operative  societies  and  the 
peasants’  unions. 

HE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  AT¬ 
TEMPTS  TO  ASSERT  INDEPENDENCE. 

This  gathering  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  refused  to  recognize  officially, 
but  Kerensky  appeared  before  the 
opening  session,  in  his  private  capacity, 
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he  took  care  to  explain.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  declared,  would  henceforward 
recognize  no  bodies  except  the  Consti¬ 
tuent  Assembly,  when  that  should  have 
been  elected. 

Kerensky  obviously  sensed  that  he 
was  facing  opposition  on  the  floor  of 
the  Democratic  Congress,  for  he 
immediately  assumed  a  belligerent 


that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  without  its  sanction.  Of  this 
resolution  Kerensky  took  no  notice, 
for  several  days  later,  on  October  4,  he 
completely  reorganized  his  Cabinet, 
appointing  a  number  of  Constitutional 
Democrats  to  portfolios,  which  was 
against  the  principle  enunciated  by 


TYPES  OF  RUSSIAN  PEASANTS 

Courtesy  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine 


attitude.  Nor  did  he  make  a  mistake 
in  so  assuming,  for  a  strong  animosity 
was  shown  toward  him,  visible  in  the 
lack  of  applause,  the  hissing  of  his 
remarks  and  the  antagonistic  remarks 
from  various  parts  of  the  hall. 

“You  may  hiss,  my  friends,”  he 
paused  once,  to  remark,  “but  do  not 
forget  that  a  German  fleet  is  sailing  up 
the  Baltic!” 

The  actions  and  resolutions  of  the 

CONGRESS. 

At  a  later  session  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  demanding 


the  Congress — that  the  Government 
should  be  exclusively  Socialist.  But 
three  days  later  Kerensky  weakened 
and  arrived  at  a  compromise  with  the 
Congress.  The  result  was  some  further 
changes  in  the  Cabinet  in  which  the 
radicals  were  given  more  repre¬ 
sentation. 

As  a  last  act  the  Congress  organized  a 
body  which  was  to  serve  as  a  temporary 
constituent  assembly,  to  fill  the  interval 
until  the  real  Constituent  Assembly 
should  be  convened,  some  time  in 
December.  This  body  was  called  the 
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Temporary  Council  of  the  Russian 
Republic.  As  a  compromise  the  “non- 
democratic”  elements  were  allowed 
certain  representation  in  it.  Further, 
the  Temporary  Council  was  invested 
with  the  right  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  with  the  Government  and 
with  certain  initiative  powers. 

The  bolsheviki  oppose  the  govern¬ 
ment  OPENLY. 

On  October  20,  the  Temporary  Coum 
cil  held  its  first  meeting.  Trotzky 
and  a  number  of  his  associates  had 


RUSSIAN  PEASANTS  AT  HOME 

By  Courtesy  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine 


been  elected  as  members,  though  they 
had  been  strongly  opposed  to  its  crea¬ 
tion.  Nor  had  they  any  intention  of 
participating  in  its  deliberations,  for  as 
soon  as  he  could  obtain  the  floor, 
Trotzky  rose  and  hurled  a  speech  of 
fiery  denunciation  at  the  Government 
and  at  the  Temporary  Council  itself. 

Kerensky  attempts  to  overcome 

THE  BOLSHEVIKI. 

As  he  had  set  himself  against  the 
“  Bolsheviki  of  the  Right,”  so  Kerensky 
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now  faced  the  ‘‘Bolsheviki  of  the 
Left,”  the  real  Bolsheviki,  being  fully 
convinced,  as  he  was,  that  only  all 
classes  of  Russian  society  together 
could  save  Russia  from  the  enemy 
and  from  ruin.  Already  he  realized 
that  this  second  revolution,  from  the 
opposite  direction,  would  not  be  so 
easily  downed  as  had  been  the  first. 
Foreign  correspondents  who  saw  him 
at  this  time  reported  him  as  careworn 
and  obviously  suffering  from  nervous 
exhaustion.  And  there  was  distinctly 
a -note  of  despair  in  the  state¬ 
ment  which  he  issued  on 
November  1,  through  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  to  all  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Entente  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  United  States. 

‘‘Russia  has  fought  contin¬ 
uously  since  the  beginning,” 
he  said.  ‘‘She  saved  France 
and  England  from  disaster  in 
t  he  early  part  of  the  war.  She 
is  worn  out  by  the  strain, 
and  claims  now  that  the  chief 
weight  of  the  burden  should 
be  borne  by  the  Allies.” 

'T'HE  BOLSHEVIKI  NOW  RESORT 
1  TO  ARMED  FORCE. 

Indeed,  the  new  leaders  in 
the  Soviet  were  already  at 
this  time  preparing  the  first 
steps  toward  the  downfall  of 
the  Provisional  Government. 
On  being  elected  to  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Petrograd 
Soviet,  Trotzky  had  imme¬ 
diately  organized  a  ‘‘military 
committee  of  revolution.”  In 
the  evening  of  November  4, 
1 91 7, representatives  from  this 
committee  appeared  at  the 
staff  office  of  the  Petrograd 
garrison  and  demanded  the  right  of 
inspection  and  veto — that  no  orders 
should  be -given  without  the  consent 
of  the  committee.  This  demand  was 
flatly  refused. 

On  November  7,  1917,  an  armed 
naval  detachment,  under  orders  from 
the  Soviet  revolutionary  committee, 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the 
Marie  Palace,  where  the  Temporary 
Council  was  in  session,  and  occupied 
the  building  by  force  of  arms.  Later 
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similar  action  was  taken  in  the  building 
of  the  Smolny  Institute  and  the 
Central  Telegraph  Agency. 

O'HE  SOLDIERS  REFUSE  TO  OBEY  THE 
1  GOVERNMENT. 

Against  this  hostile  action  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  was  unable  to 
offer  any  immediate  resistance,  for  the 
troops  of  the  garrison  showed  them¬ 
selves  indisposed  to  obey  commands. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bolsheviki 
also  refrained  from  a  too  active  mani¬ 
festation  of  force,  for  within  the  Soviet 
there  was  still  a  strong  minority  in 
favor  of  compromising  with  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government. 

It  was  not  till  the  forces  of  the 
Soviet  appeared  before  the  Winter 
Palace,  the  headquarters  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government,  that  t,he  first 
actual  fighting  took  place.  As  the 
Bolsheviki  approached,  shots  were 
fired  from  within  the  grounds  of  the 
building,  and  the  attacking  party 
immediately  took  shelter  behind  the 
piles  of  firewood  which  had  been 
stacked  in  the  square  before  the  gates. 
From  here  they  opened  a  steady  fire 
at  the  window’s  of  the  Palace.  The 
cruiser  Aurora,  whose  crew  had  gone 
over  entirely  to  the  Soviet,  drew  up 
off  the  Palace  and  opened  a  desultory 
fire.  About  thirty  of  the  military  cadets 
defending  the  Palace  were  killed,  and 
then,  toward  midnight,  the  rest  sur¬ 
rendered.  .♦ 

ERENSKY  AND  HIS  CABINET  FLEE  FROM 
PETROGRAD. 

Kerensky  and  the  majority  of  his 
Cabinet  had  meanwhile  left  Petrograd. 
Outside  the  city  he  encountered  a 
small  force  of  Cossacks  under  the 
command  of  General  Krasnov,  with 
which  he  attempted  to  return  and 
suppress  the  rebellion.  But  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  themselves  were  naturally  only 
half-heartedly  in  his  favor,  and  on 
approaching  the  city  began  deliberat¬ 
ing  over  the  advisability  of  going  over 
to  the  Bolsheviki.  Kerensky  then 
fled,  and  so  disappeared  from  the 
arena  of  Russia’s  internal  politics. 


Kerensky  had  failed  to  save  Russia 
though  he  had  striven  with  all  his 
might.  Sincerely  devoted  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  country  he  had  given  all  his 
energy  and  strength  to  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  opposites  which  could  not  be 
reconciled,  grasping  at  the  shadow 
and  losing  the  substance.  He  believed 
in  the  power  of  wrords,  and  often 
talked  when  he  should  have  acted. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  power  he  was 
possessed  by  “delusions  of  grandeur” 
and  rebuffed  men  who  might  have 
aided  him  in  saving  Russia.  He  failed, 
but  whether  any  one  else  could  have 
succeeded  is  improbable. 

The  Bolsheviki  had  acted  according 
to  a  general  plan,  for  the  same  acts  of 
rebellion  occurred  in  all  the  principal 
centres  of  Russia  simultaneously.  Al¬ 
most  everywhere  this  second  revolu¬ 
tion  was  peacefully  and  bloodlesslv 
accomplished,  except  in  Moscow,  where 
the  military  cadets  offered  a  determined 
resistance. 

HE  BOLSHEVIKI  PROCEED  TO  FORM  A 
GOVERNMENT. 

Having  gained  control  of  Petrograd, 
the  revolutionary  committee  of  the 
Soviet  immediately  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  announcing  the  “dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat” — the  advent  of  the 
“real  revolution  of  the  Russian 
people.”  The  programme  which  they 
published  enunciated  the  following 
points: 

First — to  open  negotiations  with 
all  the  belligerent  states  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  democratic  peace. 

Second — to  distribute  land  holdings 
among  the  peasants. 

Third — recognition  of  the  Soviet  as 
the  supreme  powder  in  the  government 
of  Russia. 

Fourth — the  convocation  of  a  gen¬ 
uine  Constituent  Assembly,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Russian  democracy. 

On  the  following  day  another  proc¬ 
lamation  announced  the  formation  of 
a  new  cabinet,  of  which  Nikolai  Lenin 
was  Premier,  and  Leon  Trotzky  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Relations. 

Albert  Sonnichsen. 
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Greek  Destroyers  Off  the  Piraeus,  the  Port  of  Athens 

Chapter  XLIIT 


Greece  and  the  War — The  Venizelist  Revolt 

THE  ATTEMPT  OF  KING  CONSTANTINE  TO  ESTABLISH  AB¬ 
SOLUTISM  IN  A  DEMOCRATIC  LAND 


("GREECE  lies  in  the  pathway  from 
Asia  to  Europe,  and  when  East 
invaded  West,  and  the  Turk  entered 
Europe,  Greece  became  a  subject 
nation  for  many  centuries.  Enslave¬ 
ment  almost  blotted  out  her  previous 
history,  and  that  any  fraction  of  in¬ 
dividuality  and  tradition  survived  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  her  mountain 
fastnesses  and  multitudinous  islands 
preserved  it  from  utter  extinction. 
With  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  other 
direction  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
what  was  left  of  Greece  began  a  new 
life  in  common  with  all  the  other  sub¬ 
ject  races  under  Turkish  rule  in  the 
Balkans. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  AND  RUSSIA  DESIRED 
l\  WEAK  BALKAN  STATES. 

The  history  of  the  wars  against 
Turkey  has  been  told  in  a  previous 
chapter  (Chapter  IV).  Who  should 
take  the  Turk’s  place  in  the  peninsula 
was  a  complicated  problem.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  Austria  or  Russia 
it  was  advantageous  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  power  among  the  Balkan 
States  that  would  be  so  nicely  poised 
as  to  keep  all  the  rivals  engaged  in 
maintaining  its  equilibrium.  It  was  a 
menace  to  this  balance  of  power  when 
Bulgaria  precipitated  the  second  Bal¬ 
kan  War,  ending  in  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  which  left  her  so  angry. 
Stripped  of  the  Dobrudja  by  Rumania, 


and  of  Macedonia  by  Greece  and  Ser¬ 
bia,  Bulgaria  bided  her  time.  She  had 
brought  on  the  war  herself  rather  than 
submit  her  claims  in  Macedonia  to 
arbitration,  but  she  felt  that  she  had 
been  over-punished  and  her  services 
against  the  Turk  under-recognized  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  On  the  other 
hand,  Serbia  and  Greece  knew  they 
had  reason  to  fear  Bulgaria  and  had  a 
treaty  of  mutual  support  in  case  of 
Bulgarian  aggression. 

HE  ALLIES  SEEK  TO  WIN  THE  FAVOR 
OF  BULGARIA. 

Bulgaria  was  the  pivot  upon  which 
the  whole  question  of  the  Near  East 
turned,  and  their  mistaken  attitude 
toward  that  country  is  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  Allies  in  the  Balkans. 
They  thought  to  recast  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  and  cut  up  Macedonia  into 
slices,  apportioning — with  a  fair  con¬ 
sideration  for  racial  distribution — slices 
of  it  among  Serbia,  Greece  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  hoping  to  establish  a  united 
action  of  the  Balkans  against  the 
Austro-Germanic  League.  Thus  Serbia 
and  Greece — their  certain  friends — 
were  to  be  made  to  pay  to  placate 
Bulgaria — a  possible  enemy.  So  think¬ 
ing,  Allied  diplomacy  ignored  two 
facts:  the  ambition  of  Bulgaria  towards 
the  hegemony  of  the  peninsula,  and 
her  strongly  developed  Austro-Ger¬ 
manic  leanings.  But  Serbia  saw  these 
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things  and  to  Greece  they  were  par¬ 
ticularly  distinct.  When  the  Triple 
Entente  pressed  concessions  to  Bul¬ 
garia  upon  Greece  and  Serbia,  an 
atmosphere  of  doubt  was  created  in 
the  Greek  mind  which  the  Central 
Powers  were  quick  to  foster  by  vigor¬ 
ous  propaganda.  Further,  not  content 
with  blinding  itself  as  to  the  signs  of 
the  times  in  Bulgaria,  Allied  diplomacy 
neglected  all  means  of  cultivating 
popular  support  in  Greece,  or  of  coun¬ 
teracting  German  propaganda.  With 
the  failure  at  the  Dardanelles,  the 
tragedy  of  Serbia,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Rumania  before  her  eyes,  was  it 
astonishing  that  Greece  held  back  and 
hesitated  to  pay  the  debts  of  honor  and 
of  gratitude  that  she  owed  to  Serbia 
and  professed  to  Russia,  England  and 
France? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  popular 
sympathy  had  been  with  the  Allies, 
for  Greece  and  Serbia  had  been  allies 
in  the  last  war,  Russia,  France,  and 
England  had  set  Greece  up  as  a  nation, 
and  their  Premier,  M.  Venizelos,  was 
popular  and  pro-ally.  But  the  Greek 
Queen,  Sophia,  was  the  Kaiser’s  sister 
and  she  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
with  all  members  of  the  governing 
classes,  and  was  moreover  clever 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  political 
divisions  to  aid  the  German  cause.  In 
the  tangle  there  was  only  one  man  who 
in  spite  of  Allied  blunders  saw  and 
persisted  in  seeing  that  the  cause  of 
liberty  must  be  that  of  Greece. 

ENIZELOS  THE  GREATEST  STATESMAN 
OF  MODERN  GREECE. 

That  man  was  Eleutherios  Venizelos, 
premier  of  Greece  and  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party.  In  1864,  in  the  little 
village  of  Murniaes  on  the  island  of 
Crete,  was  born  the  greatest  statesman 
modern  Greece  has  known.  He  was 
christened  Eleutherios,  meaning  Liber¬ 
ty,  and  the  name  seems  to  have  in¬ 
fluenced  his  vocation  in  life  through 
the  years  he  struggled  for  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Hellas  and  to  free  Christendom 
from  Prussian  militarism.  His  father 
had  first  intended  him  to  follow  in  his 
own  steps  as  a  merchant,  but  gave  the 
boy  a  liberal  education  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Athens,  where  he  passed  his 
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examinations  brilliantly,  and  returned 
to  Crete  to  practice  as  a  lawyer.  When 
only  twenty-three  he  entered  the 
Cretan  Assembly  and  soon  succeeded 
M.  Mitsotakis  as  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party.  It  seemed  to  be  the  Turkish 
policy  to  stir  up  factions  among  the 
population  so  as  to  involve  them  in 
internal  political  struggles.  When 
strife  flared  into  bloodshed  in  1889, 
Turkey  stepped  in  and  took  sanguinary 
reprisal.  Again  in  1895  revolution 
broke  out,  and  in  the  following  year 
Turkey  laid  more  massacres  to  her 
account.  At  last  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  asked  the  Great  Powers  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  their  little 
neighbor,  and  through  their  concerted 
action  for  a  time  Crete  had  a  measure 
of  autonomy  under  the  Sultan. 

Self-government  afforded  little  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  Turk,  however, 
and  when  further  massacres  took  place 
the  Cretans  proclaimed  their  union 
with  Greece.  Leaving  his  practice, 
Venizelos  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  insurgents  who  resisted  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Great  Powers  with 
obstinate  intrepidity  until  they  were 
obliged  to  yield.  In  1897,  war,  which 
the  Powers  had  striven  to  avert, 
broke  out  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
because  of  Crete.  Greece  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  her  forces  from  the  island, 
and  the  Cretans  were  again  forced  to 
accept  autonomy,  though  Venizelos 
and  his  supporters  did  so  conditionally, 
claiming  it  was  only  a  stage  towards 
the  national  aim  of  final  union  with 
Greece. 

HROUGH  VENIZELOS  CRETE  BECOMES 
GREEK  TERRITORY. 

The  Powers  appointed  as  High 
Commissioner  of  the  island  Prince 
George,  son  of  the  King  of  Greece, 
and  in  1898  he  took  over  the  reins  of 
government.  Time  passed,  however, 
the  goal  of  union  seemed  no  nearer, 
and  administrative  mistakes  added  to 
general  dissatisfaction.  A  general 
rising  at  Therisso  broke  out  in  1903. 
Venizelos  led  with  the  mountaineers 
their  rough  life  and  shared  their 
fortunes  until  Prince  George  resigned 
in  July,  1904.  The  rebels  had  taken  a 
vow  to  recognize  no  ruler  save  one 
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M.  ELEUTHERIOS  VENIZELOS,  GREEK  PREMIER 
The  Greek  premier  whose  meteoric  career  during  recent  years  has  astonished  the  world.  A  patriot,  feeling  the 
most  sacred  obligation  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  National  Cause,  he  was  for  long  styled  a  traitor  and  an 
adventurer  by  ungrateful  fellow-countrymen.  Not  only  had  he  to  fight  against  a  treacherous  king  and  unscrupulous 
and  self-seeking  rivals,  but  he  had  to  fight  against  them  without  open  support  from  his  natural  friends.  Patient 
and  long-enduring,  possessed  of  great  vision  and  imagination,  Venizelos  could  realize  the  difficulties  of  the  Allied 
Powers  as  well  as  his  own.  In  the  bud  he  saw  the  triumph  of  his  dreams:  a  Greece  freed  from  tyranny  and  once 
more  united,  a  Greece  allied  with  those  powers  whose  traditional  ally  she  had  always  been. 
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appointed  by  the  King  of  Greece,  and 
so  with  the  nomination  of  M.  Zaimis, 
a  former  premier,  brief  tranquillity 
succeeded.  The  Young  Turk  revolu¬ 
tion  began  in  1908,  with  a  general 
loosening  of  authority  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Austria  took  advantage  of 
the  time  to  annex  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
the  Bulgarians  asserted  their  complete 
independence,  and  on  October  7,  the 
fourteenth  insurrection  since  1830 
broke  out  in  Crete  with  the  same 
object  as  heretofore — the  union  of  the 
l'sland  with  Greece.  The  government 
took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  King  George 
and  chose  a  committee  of  six  to  govern 
the  island  in  the  name  of  the  Hellenic 
King,  but  it  was  not  until  1912,  when 
Venizelos  had  left  them,  that  the 
Cretans  were  formally  annexed  to 
Greece. 

Two  years  before  this  the  Cretan 
deputy  had  been  summoned  to  Athens 
by  the  Military  League  which  had 
been  formed  by  the  officers  of  the  army 
in  hopes  of  bringing  about  a  better 
state  of  affairs  in  their  country. 
General  unrest,  parliamentary  slack¬ 
ness,  governmental  indifference  and 
laxity  of  discipline  were  reacting  upon 
the  national  life  so  that  the  country 
seemed  dead.  With  the  determination 
of  breaking  altogether  with  the  past 
the  Military  League  was  formed  and 
it  hoped  by  recasting  the  laws  to  re¬ 
vive  the  nation.  There  had  been  no 
time  to  evolve  a  policy  to  fit  the  new 
situation,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  a  leader  with  a  matured  political 
programme  which  he  would  apply 
without  flinching,  was  imperative.  In 
their  need,  the  officers  of  the  army 
who  had  served  in  Crete  to  organize 
the  police,  remembered  Venizelos  and 
sent  for  him. 

HE  GREEK  CONSTITUTION  REVISED  AND 
REFORMS  INTRODUCED. 

The  constitution  was  revised,  legis¬ 
lative  and  administrative  reforms  were 
carried  out,  the  favlokratia  or  “rule  of 
the  incompetent”  done  away  with, 
and — greatest  of  all — the  Balkan 
League  brought  about.  Knowing  that 
such  a  project  must  be  supported  by 
military  preparedness,  Venizelos  direct¬ 
ed  improvements  in  army  and  navy, 
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and  in  May,  1912,  when  Greece  held 
some  grand  manoeuvres  the  Bulgarian 
and  Serbian  attaches  were  so  much 
impressed  by  what  they  saw  that  soon 
after  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
three  powers  was  signed.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  Bulgaria’s  defeat  in  the 
Second  Balkan  War,  and  through  M. 
Venizelos’  influence  in  the  Conference 
of  Bucharest,  the  territory  of  Greece 
was  much  enlarged,  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  almost  doubled.  M.  Hanotaux  in 
“La  Guerre  des  Balkans  et  l’Europe” 
thus  sums  up  the  benefits  acquired  by 
Greece,  “If  ever  Pan-Hellenism  felt  on 
the  point  of  realizing  her  dream  it  is 
at  the  present  hour;  Crete,  the  islands, 
Albania,  Saloniki,  the  coast  as  far 
as  Kavalla  is  a  haul  the  consequences 
of  which  in  the  future  can  hardly  be 
estimated.  Greece  seems  to  be  the 
maritime  heir  of  the  Turkish  Empire.” 

King  Constantine  (succeeding  his 
father  who  was  assassinated  in  Salon¬ 
iki,  March  18,  1913)  was  pleased  to 
confer  upon  his  Prime  Minister  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Saviour 
accompanied  by  a  telegram:  “I  thank 
you  for  announcing  the  signing  of 
peace.  ...  You  have  deserved  well 
of  your  country.”  One  wonders  if 
King  Constantine  and  M.  Venizelos 
remembered  these  last  words  when  the 
time  of  exile  for  both  came, — for  the 
one  a  brief  stay  in  Saloniki  to  be  ended 
by  a  triumphant  recall  to  Athens,  for 
the  other  an  indefinite  sojourn  in 
Switzerland,  his  future  as  closed  in  as 
the  valleys  before  him. 

ENIZELOS  RESTORED  AND  STRENGTH¬ 
ENED  THE  DYNASTY. 

The  issue  between  King  Constantine 
and  his  minister  was  never  a  personal 
one.  When  their  ways  of  thought 
divided,  the  enemies  of  the  Cretan 
patriot  always  sought  to  make  out 
that  Venizelos  was  anti-dynastic  and 
anti-Constantine.  On  the  contrary, 
when  Venizelos  was  called  upon  to 
address  the  crowd  in  Athens  in  the 
early  days  of  his  premiership,  he  spoke 
of  the  Greek  chamber  as  being  revision - 
ary  in  character.  “Constituent!” 
shouted  the  frenzied  crowd  who  blamed 
the  royal  house  for  all  the  evils  from 
which  the  people  suffered.  “Revision- 
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ary,  I  said,”  repeated  M.  Venizelos 
and  waited  calmly  until  the  shouting 
died  away  and  his  qualification  was 
accepted.  Consistent  with  this  dec¬ 
laration,  too,  was  the  manner  in  which 
he  brought  forward  and  exalted  the 
throne  on  every  possible  occasion.  In 
his  opinion  Greece  was  not  ready  for 
a  democratic  form  of  government  but 
needed  a  dynasty,  and  the  thing 


Greece  one  of  the  chief  heirs  of 

TURKEY. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  and  Tur¬ 
key’s  entry  into  the  conflict,  all  hope 
for  the  maintenance  of  Balkan  peace 
vanished.  Venizelos  did  not  believe 
that  Turkey  would  survive  the  struggle 
and  sought  means  by  which  Greece 
could  help  the  Allies  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  By  reason  of  the  reforms 


CYPRUS,  THIRD  LARGEST  ISLAND  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

In  ancient  times  Cyprus  supplied  the  Greek  monarchs  of  Egypt  with  timber  for  their  fleets.  It  was  also  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  copper  which  takes  its  name  (cuprum)  from  the  island.  It  is  now  bare  of  trees  and  little  mining 
has  been  done  in  modern  times.  Cyprus  belonged  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  in  1878  passed  under  British 
control.  Picture  from  Henry  Ruschin 


to  do  was  to  strengthen  the  one  that 
existed.  He  therefore  neglected  no 
opportunity  to  enhance  the  glory  of 
Constantine. 

Greece  had  shown  her  ability  to  live 
and  go  forward,  and  after  1913  Venize¬ 
los  tackled  the  problem  of  extensive 
internal  reforms.  He  needed  a  long 
peace  for  this,  and  even  tried  to  revive 
the  Balkan  League,  notwithstanding 
memories  of  the  recent  war.  While 
Turkey  was  trying  to  exterminate  the 
Greek  population  of  the  Ottoman 
Kmpire,  M.  Venizelos  was  seeking  to 
reconcile  the  Greco-Turkish  differences. 


undertaken  by  the  Liberal  party  the 
opposition,  in  the  parliamentary  sense 
of  the  word,  had  disappeared.  The 
Liberal  party  was  all-powerful,  and 
the  king  could  not  dream  of  imposing 
his  personal  political  views.  It  was 
entirely  due  to  external  events  that  the 
design  to  substitute  personal  for  demo¬ 
cratic  government  arose. 

In  another  chapter  the  attitude  of 
Greece  towards  the  war  during  1914 
and  1915  has  been  outlined.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Venizelos 
used  all  his  influence  to  have  Greece 
join  the  Allies.  Constantine  took  the 
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stand  that  so  long  as  Bulgaria  re¬ 
mained  neutral  and  the  Balkan  equili¬ 
brium  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucha¬ 
rest  was  not  upset,  Greece  would  remain 
neutral.  Early  in  1915  the  Triple 
Entente  decided  to  embark  upon  the 
Dardanelles  campaign,  and  became 
eager  to  secure  Greece’s  help  to  hold 
Bulgaria  in  check,  and  to  secure  bases 
of  operation  in  the  neighborhood. 
Accordingly,  Greece  was  offered  con¬ 
cessions  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in 
return  for  the  co-operation  of  her 
fleet,  and  the  use  of  a  single  division  of 
her  army.  The  territorial  concessions 
would  include  regions  of  Greek  colonies 
and  strengthen  her  hold  upon  the 
islands. 

HE  GREEK  GENERAL  STAFF  OPPOSES 
THE  GALLIPOLI  PROJECT. 

These  reasons  together  with  his 
firm  conviction  that  Greece  should 
stand  beside  her  former  allies  caused 
M.  Venizelos  to  press  earnestly  for 
intervention.  But  the  opinion  of  the 
Greek  General  Staff  condemned  the 
enterprise,  and  when  the  king  refused 
to  agree  with  M.  Venizelos,  the  latter 
resigned  in  March,  1915.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  once  by  M.  Gounaris  who, 
without  dissolving  the  Chamber,  an¬ 
nounced  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality. 
In  April,  M.  Gounaris  was  approached 
by  the  Entente  with  a  request  that 
Greece  should  make  war  upon  Turkey. 
Gounaris  submitted  proposals  which 
the  Allied  governments  allowed  to 
fall  through,  and  Gounaris  turned, 
rebuffed,  towards  the  pro-Germans 
and  began  to  create  an  anti-Venizelist 
party.  Constantine  was  ill  and  did 
not  interfere  by  word  or  deed  even 
when  his  minister  dissolved  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body,  headed  a  furious  campaign 
against  the  Venizelist  candidates  for 
the  coming  elections,  and  told  the 
electors  that  they  must  choose  between 
Constantine  and  his  minister,  neu¬ 
trality  or  hazardous  intervention. 
Many  new  seats  were  thus  won  by  the 
government  but  when  the  returns  were 
declared  in  June,  the  Liberal  party  had 
a  majority,  184  against  130.  Still 
Gounaris  held  office,  giving  as  a  pretext 
that  during  the  king’s  illness'  things 
must  continue  as  they  were,  and  the 
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ministerial  press  did  not  cease  to  calum¬ 
niate  Venizelos.  Finally  \  enizelos  was 
recalled  in  August. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  estimate 
the  strength  of  the  opposition  arrayed 
against  the  former  premier.  The  king 
himself  had  received  his  military  educa¬ 
tion  in  Germany  and  was  possessed 
with  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
Prussian  military  machine.  Of  his 
military  advisers,  General  Dousmanis 
and  Colonel  Metaxas,  the  former  was 
violently  anti-French  and  bureaucratic, 
and  the  latter,  like  the  king  himself,  a 
brilliant  product  of  the  Berlin  Kriegs- 
akademie.  Queen  Sophia,  of  course, 
had  her  own  special  instructions  from 
William  II  of  Germany  as  to  the  course 
she  should  pursue  in  her  native  coun¬ 
try’s  interests,  though  her  influence 
was  more  marked  in  the  creation  of  a 
pro-German  environment  at  court  and 
in  the  government  than  in  its  direct 
action  upon  her  husband. 

T  TING  CONSTANTINE  BELIEVED  GER- 
IV  MANY  TO  BE  UNCONQUERABLE. 

The  royal  mind  seems  to  have  be¬ 
lieved  at  this  time  that  only  an  inde¬ 
cisive  peace  could  be  reached  in  Europe, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  pay  to 
maintain  neutrality  to  the  end.  It 
inclined  to  the  Austro-Germanic  Pow¬ 
ers  as  a  shield  against  the  Slav  from 
without  and  a  protection  against  an 
inconvenient  development  of  democ¬ 
racy  from  within.  We  have  not  all  the 
inside  history  of  Teutonic  intrigue, 
but  it  is  probable  that  Constantine 
and  William  II  met  in  July,  1915. 
The  attack  upon  Serbia  in  the  autumn 
was  outlined  to  the  Greek  king  and 
Bulgaria’s  complicity  foreshadowed, 
Greece  must  remain  quiescent  or  she 
would  share  in  the  Serbian  disaster, 
but  the  price  of  her  non-intervention 
would  secure  territorial  integrity.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  Triple  Entente  chose 
this  very  season  to  press  the  question 
of  concessions  to  Bulgaria. 

In  continued  blindness,  Entente 
diplomacy  still  affected  to  believe  that 
Bulgaria  might  be  bought  with  the 
spoil  of  Macedonia,  but  Bulgaria  had 
entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Berlin, 
Vienna  and  Constantinople  in  July,  and 
between  the  14th  and  20th  of  Septem- 
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her,  she  signed  a  further  treaty  with 
Turkey.  On  September  21 ,  after  the 
German  advance  upon  Serbia  had 
begun,  M.  Venizelos,  believing  that  his 
country  in  the  terms  of  her  alliance  with 
Serbia  must  enter  the  fray,  asked  the 
Allies  for  150,000  men,  and  on  the 
23rd  of  the  month  asked  the  king  for 
an  order  of  general  mobilization  of  the 
Greek  army.  It  is  probable  that  Bul¬ 


garia  took  the  first  steps  toward 
mobilization  on  September  21,  though 
her  formal  order  was  not  dated  until 
the  23rd. 

HE  KING’S  PARTY  BEGINS  TO  WORK 
AGAINST  VENIZELOS. 

This  step  was  as  far  as  the  king  and 
his  premier  went  together;  at  this  point 
a  vigorous  royalist  programme  of 
resistance  was  set  on  foot  by  the 
Gounarists,  the  staff  officers,  the  paid 
agents  of  Germany,  by  Queen  Sophia 
and  the  king’s  brothers.  When  the 
chamber  met,  Venizelos  in  an  impas¬ 
sioned  speech  declared  that  Greece 
was  in  honor  bound  to  go  to  Serbia’s 


assistance,  and  if  in  this  action  she 
found  herself  brought  face  to  face  with 
powerful  nations  he  was  certain  that 
Greece  would  do  her  duty.  A  vote  of 
confidence  was  carried  by  an  effective 
majority  of  46,  and  pro-German  activ¬ 
ities  seemed  frustrated.  At  this  junc¬ 
ture  Constantine  violated  the  Greek 
constitution  and  began  his  course  of 
substituting  personal  for  democratic 


government.  Summoning  M.  Veni¬ 
zelos  to  the  palace  he  informed  him 
that  he  had  gone  beyond  his  rights 
and  demanded  his  resignation,  Octo¬ 
ber  5.  Then  in  face  of  popular  elec¬ 
tions  and  the  vote  of  the  Chamber, 
Constantine  took  the  helm  of  state 
into  his  own  hands.  M.  Zai'mis  was 
again  appointed  premier  and  pro¬ 
claimed  a  policy  of  “benevolent  neu¬ 
trality.’’  We  know  now  that  Constan¬ 
tine  had  already  secretly  assured 
Bulgaria  that  Greece  would  not  aid 
Serbia. 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event; 
had  the  Allies  in  this  crisis  made  some 


ATHENS  FROM  THE  ACROPOLIS 


The  central  point  of  the  ancient  city  was  the  Acropolis:  the  modern  city  lies  almost  entirely  to  the  north  and  east 
between  the  Acropolis  and  Mount  Lycabettas,  and  along  the  west  slope  of  the  latter.  The  temple  and  the  other 
buildings  on  the  Acropolis  were  destroyed  by  the  Persians  (480-479  B.  C.)  and  never  entirely  rebuilt. 
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forceful  demonstration  in  favor  of  the 
interventionists  and  offered  vigorous 
resistance  to  the  royalist  party,  the 
forces  which  were  just  landing  in 
Saloniki  would  have  had  a  different 
record  of  achievement,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  the  tragedies  of  Serbia 
and  Rumania  might  have  been  avoided. 
As  it  was,  they  did  nothing.  In  the 
meantime  the  French  forces,  on  the 
invitation  of  Venizelos,  landed  at 
Saloniki  and  were  met  by  a  formal 
protest.  The  need  of  help  for  Serbia 
was  the  more  urgent  through  Con¬ 
stantine’s  treachery.  When  M.  Za'imis 
formed  his  government  on  October  7th 
he  did  not  at  first  take  open  stand 
against  the  Venizelist  policy,  and  for 
that  reason  the  Liberal  majority  prom¬ 
ised  its  support.  But  the  inertia  of  the 
Triple  Entente  and  the  fine  scrupulous¬ 
ness  of  M.  Venizelos  left  the  king  a 
free  hand,  and,  master  of  the  staff 
and  of  the  army,  he  felt  himself  in  a 
position  to  resist  parliamentary  pres¬ 
sure.  His  praises  were  sung  in  a  tone 
almost  of  adoration  by  a  chorus  of 
journalists  richly  bribed  by  Baron 
Schenck,  who  had  come  to  Greece 
originally  to  sell  Krupp  guns  and  had 
remained  to  buy  Greek  honor.  The 
way  lay  open  for  dictatorship,  and  on 
October  13th,  M.  Za'imis  by  Con¬ 
stantine’s  orders  notified  Serbia  that 
Greece  could  not  enter  the  war  against 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

''pHE  ENTENTE  MAKES  ANOTHER  BID 
1  FOR  GREEK  ASSISTANCE. 

The  gage  was  flung;  Serbia  did  not 
dare  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  her  one-time  ally.  The  Entente 
tried  to  buy  Greek  support  of  Serbia 
by  offering  Cyprus.  The  Greek  Cham¬ 
ber  protested  against  the  action  of  the 
government  by  adopting  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Liberal  party  by  147 
votes  against  1 14,  declaring  the  declar¬ 
ations  of  the  government  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  censuring  the  conduct  of 
the  Minister  of  War.  But  Constantine 
had  prepared  the  way;  the  Allies’ 
offer  was  coolly  declined,  as  other  and 
more  alluring  promises  were  in  his 
mind,  and  he  there  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  lay  the  fabric  of  absolutism 
within  the  country.  The  Chamber 
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which  had  voted  against  him  he 
dissolved,  the  minister  who  had  failed 
to  win  the  opposition  he  dismissed, 
and  nominated  in  his  place  M.  Skou- 
loudis,  whom  he  charged  with  the 
formation  of  a  Cabinet  that  was 
strongly  royalist  in  tone  and  which 
Constantine  intended  to  be  both  tool 
and  screen  in  his  personal  government. 

While  the  king  was  thus  building 
up  royal  despotism  within  the  country, 
in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  things 
were  going  ill  with  the  Allied  cause. 
The  overwhelming  disaster  that  fell 
upon  Serbia  and  the  ineffective  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Saloniki  contingent  are 
all  told  in  another  chapter  (Chapter 
XXII).  Their  effects  upon  the  popular 
mind  were  considerable.  The  royalists 
could  affirm  that  Serbia’s  fate  would 
have  been  that  of  Greece  had  she  inter¬ 
vened  when  the  Allies  wished;  Bul¬ 
garia  no  longer  loomed  large  and 
menacing  in  the  public  eye,  for  she 
had  food  for  her  rapacity.  But  the 
Allied  occupation  of  Saloniki  was 
used  to  irritate  national  pride,  and  all 
the  time  the  grip  upon  the  Venizelist 
press  grew  daily  more  strangling  until 
one  by  one  the  papers  either  dropped  off 
and  suspended  publication  altogether, 
or  went  over  to  the  ministerial  side. 

HE  SUPPORTERS  OF  VENIZELOS  REFRAIN 
FROM  VOTING. 

There  was  no  election  campaign; 
M.  Venizelos  requested  his  friends  not 
to  run  for  office  and  advised  the  elec¬ 
tors  not  to  vote.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
half  of  the  voters  were  under  arms, 
including  fifty-three  Venizelist  dep¬ 
uties,  and  though  the  government  was 
ready  to  give  furloughs  to  its  sup¬ 
porters  it  withheld  them  from  its 
opponents.  The  June  total  of  voters 
had  been  750,000,  the  December  elec¬ 
tion  only  showed  200,000.  Constantine 
meant  this  Chamber — so  unrepre¬ 
sentative  and  so  packed — merely  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  screen  for  his 
unconstitutional  acts:  he  relied  on  his 
military  council  almost  entirely  and 
used  the  Cabinet  only  as  their  tool. 
I  hrough  his  military  council  he  began 
the  Germanization  of  the  army.  The 
leaders  of  the  army  needed  little  en¬ 
couragement  in  this  project. 
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THE  GREEK  COMMANDER  OF  FORT  RUPEL 
SURRENDERS  BY  ORDER. 

In  spite  of  Skouloudis’  advertised 
“benevolent  neutrality”  towards  the 
Triple  Entente  he  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  disarming  soldiers  who  might 
be  driven  back  on  Greek  soil,  and  a 
threatening  note,  a  partial  blockade, 
and  a  painful  discussion  were  neces¬ 
sary  in  November  to  force  him  to  re¬ 
move  this  menace  to  the  rear  of  the 
Saloniki  force.  Finally,  when  some  of 
the  escaping  Serbians  took  refuge 
upon  Greek  soil  the  ill-treatment  they 
suffered  contained  no  measure  of 
benevolence.  To  guard  against  this 
ill-will,  Allied  warships  on  January  io, 
1916,  seized  Corfu  and  prepared  relief 
for  such  Serbians  as  had  taken  refuge 
on  the  Albanian  coast.  Later  in  April 
when  these  same  Serbians — refreshed 
and  reformed — desired  to  rejoin  the 
Allies  in  Saloniki,  M.  Skouloudis 
offered  objection  after  objection  to 
their  passing  over  Greek  soil.  The 
movement  of  the  Serbians  seems  to 
have  alarmed  Bulgaria  also,  for  on 
the  23rd  of  May  a  column  of  Germano- 
Bulgarians  advanced  over  the  border 
to  Fort  Rupel  in  the  Demir-Hissar 
Pass  and  summoned  the  Greek  garrison 
to  surrender.  Slight  resistance  was 
offered,  but  in  the  night  the  Greek 
troops  received  an  order  to  withdraw 
and  the  incident  was  explained  in  the 
Athenian  Chamber  as  a  concession  to 
neutrality! 

There  w*as  instant  reaction  from  two 
directions.  The  Allied  uneasiness  at 
this  threat  to  their  right  flank,  and  the 
evident  co-operation  of  the  Skouloudis 
Cabinet  and  the  king  with  the  Bul¬ 
garians,  caused  them  to  send  a  landing 
force  to  the  Bay  of  Salamis.  In  Athens 
the  population  rose,  protesting  that 
Greek  interests  had  been  sold  to  the 
Germans  since  the  detested  Bulgarians 
were  allowed  to  occupy  the  sacred  soil 
of  Greece.  Nevertheless,  the  royal 
programme  continued.  At  the  end  of 
May,  General  Yannakitsas  warned  his 
troops  that  they  must  be  prepared  to 
fight,  and  the  king  in  an  address  to  the 
men  stated  that  as  soldiers  they  should 
Ik*  obedient  to  orders  and  not  to  senti¬ 
ments.  It  seemed  as  if  the  stream  were 


at  last  flowing  as  William  II  and  Con¬ 
stantine  had  desired.  Athenian  hooli¬ 
gans  incited  by  German  money  dem¬ 
onstrated  against  the  English  and 
French  legations  with  the  apparent 
approval  of  the  Chief  of  Police.  On 
the  2 1st,  the  Entente  struck  hard; 
they  presented  an  ultimatum  which 
contained  four  demands: 

1.  Immediate  demobilization  of  the 
Greek  army. 

2.  The  dismissal  of  the  Skouloudis 
Cabinet,  and  its  replacing  by  a  business 
cabinet  wdthout  bias. 

3.  The  dissolution  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  be  followed  by  free 
elections,  when  demobilization  was 
complete. 

4.  A  change  in  the  police  force 
whereby  certain  individuals  known  to 
be  in  the  Austro-German  pay  wrere  to 
lose  their  places. 

'HE  TERMS  OF  THE  ALLIES  ARE  RELUC¬ 
TANTLY  MET. 

When  this  note  was  delivered,  British 
and  French  warships  appeared  before 
the  Piraeus  and  a  practical  blockade 
wras  established.  Awed  at  last  by  this 
show  of  force  and  energy,  Constantine 
submitted  for  the  moment,  allowed 
M.  Skouloudis  to  be  put  out  and 
recalled  M.  Za'imis  wrho,  on  June  23rd, 
accepted  the  ultimatum.  Six  days 
later  general  demobilization  of  the 
army  was  ordered,  and  by  the  end  of 
July  it  wras  on  a  peace  footing.  Yet 
once  again,  cunning  robbed  the  move¬ 
ment  of  its  salutary  effects  by  creating 
among  the  returned  soldiers  in  their 
own  homes  Reservists’  Leagues  wrhose 
object  was  the  defense  of  their  king. 
The  Chamber  was  not  dissolved — 
merely  adjourned,  and  still  pro-Entente 
newspapers  were  prosecuted.  Baron 
Schenck  and  other  German  agitators 
continued  their  work.  In  those  times 
the  life  of  Venizelos  was  threatened, 
but  he  continued  to  conduct  vigorously 
an  electoral  campaign.  Constantine 
at  the  bidding  of  his  imperial  brother- 
in-law  was  playing  for  time,  and  finally, 
to  postpone  the  elections  from  which 
the  Venizelists  w*ere  hoping  so  much, 
contrived  the  invasion  of  Eastern 
Macedonia  by  the  Germano-Bulgarian 
forces. 
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During  June  and  July  the  military 
situation  at  Saloniki  had  not  changed 
from  the  deadlock  which  had  begun  in 
December,  1915,  after  the  withdrawal 
into  the  zone  around  the  city.  An 
Allied  offensive  was  planned  to  take 
place  early  in  August  by  which  it  was 
hoped  to  influence  the  Greek  elections 
in  favor  of  the  Liberal  party  and  inter¬ 
vention  and  also  to  occupy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Bulgaria  on  her  southern 
boundary  so  that  Rumania,  already 
secretly  committed  to  the  Allies,  might 
have  freedom  to  complete  her  mobiliza¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  on  August  10,  an 
advance  against  Doiran  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Allied  forces.  Suddenly 
the  scene  changed;  Bulgaria  had  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  advance  and  meant  to 
strike  first.  Where  her  advance  was 
met  by  Serbian  or  Allied  troops  it  was 
checked,  but  in  Eastern  Macedonia 
the  Bulgarians  advanced  and  occupied 
the  cities  of  Ka valla,  Seres,  Doxata 
and  Drama,  together  with  what 
amounted  to  a  whole  province.  The 
Greek  troops  were  ordered  by  the 
government  not  to  resist  the  Bulgarian 
advance,  and  submitted  without  strik¬ 
ing  a  blow  to  being  carried  away  and 
transported  to  Germany.  The  Hellenic 
Government  had  admitted  the  invaders 
as  guests,  so  to  speak,  and  promises 
had  been  made  to  maintain  the  local 
administration  and  safeguard  the  se¬ 
curity  and  tranquility  of  the  in¬ 
habitants. 

'■f-'HE  BULGARS  COMMIT  MANY  EXCESSES 
1  IN  EASTERN  MACEDONIA. 

Nevertheless,  only  a  few  days  after 
their  entry  into  Greek  territory  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  excesses  and 
devastations  of  every  sort.  Instead  of 
maintaining  the  local  Greek  authorities 
for  any  period  of  time  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  entrusted  to  well-known 
Comitadjis  upon  whom  the  Bulgarian 
government  had  conferred  military 
rank,  or  to  Greek  officials  who  had  been 
corrupted.  Their  authority  was  that 
of  brigands  and  criminals  as  the  Report 
of  the  Greek  University  Commission 
upon  Atrocities  and  Devastations  clear¬ 
ly  proves.  Nor  was  this  vandalism 
merely  the  result  of  Greco-Bulgarian 
jealousy.  It  had  the  definite  purpose 
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of  clearing  Eastern  Macedonia  of  its 
Greek  population  by  famine,  by  out¬ 
rage,  by  torture,  by  deportation,  and 
by  murder.  It  is  anticipating  history 
only  a  little  to  add  that  when  Greece 
entered  the  war  the  persecution  in 
Macedonia  became  even  more  cruel. 
Deportations  of  public  employees  and 
later  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  60  years  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Bulgaria  with 
labor  for  building  strategic  roads  and 
the  work  in  the  fields.  Privation  and 
maltreatment  took  fearful  toll  of  these 
wretched  victims  so  that  the  figures 
of  the  report  show  that  more  than 
four-fifths  (at  least  70,000  persons) 
succumbed  to  the  savagery  of  their 
enemies.  Thus  was  a  province  of 
Greece  betrayed  by  its  king  who  had 
based  his  policy  of  neutrality  upon  a 
condition  of  territorial  integrity;  who 
had  accepted  the  guarantees  of  his 
country’s  hereditary  enemies  that  they 
would  respect  the  lives,  liberty  and 
property  of  his  subjects. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Con¬ 
stantine’s  prestige;  and  a  vigorous 
movement  of  protest  at  once  took  place 
in  Athens  and  other  large  cities.  Be¬ 
fore  the  house  of  M.  Venizelos  an 
immense  crowd  gathered  to  cheer  for 
the  chief  of  the  Liberal  party.  To  them 
the  ex-premier  proposed  that  they 
should  elect  a  delegation  which  should 
submit  to  the  king  an  appeal  that  he 
had  prepared.  He  read  it  to  them  and 
the  great  concourse  approved  it  en¬ 
thusiastically. 

HE  GREEKS  IN  SALONIKI  RISE  IN  REVOLT. 

All  was  in  vain.  King  Constantine 
refused  to  receive  the  deputation, 
alleging  illness,  and  on  the  same  ground 
delayed  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber 
and  the  elections.  But  he  could  not 
stay  the  march  of  events  which  in  the 
next  few  weeks  came  thick  and  fast. 
The  Bulgarian  invasion  had  harmed  the 
royal  cause  seriously  in  that  it  had  cut 
in  two  the  army — hitherto  his  greatest 
asset.  On  August  30,  a  revolution 
broke  out  in  Saloniki.  The  insurgents 
were  Cretan  gendarmerie  and  Mace¬ 
donian  volunteers;  a  Committee  of 
National  Defense  was  formed  under 
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Colonel  Zymbraeakis  who  addressed  a 
proclamation  to  the  people  inciting 
them  “to  cease  to  obey  the  authorities 
who  had  betrayed  the  national  honor,” 
and  exhorting  the  army  to  deliver  the 
fatherland. 

After  some  disorder  General  Sarrail 
interfered  to  save  bloodshed  and  the 
troops  of  the  5th  Division  quartered  at 
Saloniki  either  joined  the  Committee 


The  deposition  of  the  king  is  seri¬ 
ously  DISCUSSED. 

King  Constantine  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  finding  a  successor.  He 
sent  for  M.  Dimitracopoulos  intending 
to  form  an  ordinary  political  ministry, 
but  the  latter,  when  he  found  that  the 
Allies  still  insisted  upon  compliance 
with  their  note  of  June  21,  resigned  at 
once.  Then  the  king  had  recourse  to 
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To  the  right  is  Prince  Alexander  who  succeeded  his  father.  He  is  three  years  younger  than  the  ex-Crown  Prince 
George,  who  together  with  his  three  sisters  and  Prince  Paul,  accompanied  his  parents  into  exile.  Embarked  for 
Italy,  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  residence  of  their  choice  when  their  hopes  were  dashed,  and  they  had  to  slip 
out  of  Lugano  en  route  for  Switzerland  amidst  manifestations  of  public  scorn.  Ruschin 


or  were  disarmed.  Those  officers  who 
resigned  were  allowed  to  go  to  Athens 
where  the  king  received  and  congrat¬ 
ulated  them.  Franco-British  warships 
appeared  off  the  Piraeus  on  September 
I,  and  demanded  the  dismissal  of 
Baron  Schenck  and  his  followers, 
the  immediate  disbanding  of  Reservist 
Leagues,  and  control  of  all  com¬ 
munications.  On  the  10th,  the  Reser¬ 
vists  demonstrated  against  the  French 
Legation  and  on  the  1  ith,  the  premier, 
helpless  against  the  forces  of  anarchy 
breaking  out  all  over  the  country, 
resigned.  He  had  never  been  strong 
enough  to  rule  Greece. 


M.  Nicholas  Calogeropoulos,  a  member 
of  the  Germanophile  coterie  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  form  a  ministry  of  second- 
rate  men  of  noted  anti-Venizelist 
tendencies.  To  this  ministry  the  Allies 
refused  recognition  although  M.  Calo¬ 
geropoulos  published  his  intention  of 
complying  with  their  note.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  Constantine  addressed  some 
5,000  young  infantry  recruits  in  a  spirit 
of  pure  absolutism,  informing  them 
that  they  were  “soldiers  of  the  king 
owing  blind  devotion  to  the  will  of  the 
king.”  On  the  22nd,  a  battalion  of  the 
Greek  revolutionary  army  at  Saloniki 
left  for  the  front  to  fight  against  the 
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Bulgars.  Two  days  later  the  Congress 
of  Hellenic  Colonies,  assembled  in  Paris, 
declared  the  deposition  of  King  Con¬ 
stantine.  Early  next  morning  M. 
Venizelos  and  Admiral  Coundouriotis 
set  sail  from  Phalerum  for  Crete — the 
revolution  had  begun. 

In  a  statement  published  before  he 
left,  the  Cretan  patriot  reviewed  the 
injuries  suffered  by  Greek  honor,  and 
added,  “Do  not  think  I  am  heading  a 
revolution  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  The  movement  now  beginning 
is  in  no  way  directed  against  the  king  or 
his  dynasty.  This  movement  is  one 
made  by  those  of  us  who  can  no  longer 
stand  aside  and  let  our  countrymen  and 
our  country  be  ravaged  by  the  Bul¬ 
garian  enemy.  It  is  the  last  effort  we 
can  make  to  induce  the  king  to  come 
forth  as  King  of  the  Hellenes  and 
follow  the  path  of  duty  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  subjects.” 

HE  ISLANDS  ARE  FIRST  TO  RISE  IN 
REVOLT. 

At  the  same  time  manifestoes  came 
in  to  the  king  from  many  of  the  islands, 
Mytilene,  Samos,  Chios,  demanding 
intervention,  and  over  seventy  Anti- 
Venizelist  deputies  and  some  prominent 
army  officers  urged  the  king  to  enter 
the  war.  The  revolution  in  Crete  was 
so  decided  that  in  ten  days  the  insur¬ 
gents  to  the  number  of  30,000  had  com¬ 
plete  possession.  M.  Venizelos  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  at  Canea  by 
the  people  and  the  troops  and  he  issued 
a  proclamation  reviewing  the  disorder 
which  had  resulted  from  the  fatal  policy 
of  the  king  during  the  last  year  and  a 
half.  Immediately  adherents  flocked 
to  the  cause.  In  all  the  larger  islands 
royal  officials  were  replaced  by  Venize- 
lists,  from  Athens  itself  many  officers 
and  men  set  sail  for  Saloniki,  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Hellenic  Colonies  sent  their 
assurance  of  support  “on  the  path  of 
honor  and  glory,”  the  Committee  of 
National  Defense  placed  itself  at  the 
disposal  of  the  movement.  On  the  last 
day  of  September  a  triumvirate  con¬ 
sisting  of  Venizelos,  Coundouriotis  and 
Danglis  was  formed  to  direct  the 
National  Movement  towards  the  form¬ 
ing  of  a  Provisional  Government. 

Meanwhile,  unrecognized  and  inef- 
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fective,  the  Calogeropoulos  Cabinet 
felt  bound  to  resign,  and  King  Con¬ 
stantine  then  called  to  the  head  of  the 
government  Professor  Spyridon  P. 
Lambros  who  proceeded  to  form  a 
service  Cabinet  in  accordance  with 
the  Allied  note.  That  same  day, 
October  9,  Venizelos  in  Saloniki  amid 
scenes  of  wildest  enthusiasm  estab¬ 
lished  the  Provisional  Government 
“with  full  authority  to  organize  the 
forces  of  the  country  with  the  object 
of  joining  the  Allies  and  fighting  by 
their  side  against  all  their  enemies.” 

EAVIER  ALLIED  DEMANDS  ARE  MADE 
UPON  GREECE. 

Afterwards  a  conference  called  by 
the  Entente  at  Boulogne  gave  the 
revolutionary  government  a  qualified 
recognition.  Only  in  the  Peloponnesus 
and  in  Athens  did  the  king’s  cause  seem 
to  prosper,  and  the  Allies  were  laying 
increasingly  heavy  demands  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  treason,  for  it  was 
suspected  that  there  was  a  royalist 
plot  afoot  to  send  forces  to  Thessaly  to 
co-operate  wdth  a  German  army  in  an 
attack  upon  Saloniki.  Early  in  Octo¬ 
ber  Admiral  Dartige  du  Fournet  pre¬ 
sented  an  ultimatum  demanding  that 
Greece  should  hand  over  the  Greek 
fleet  entire,  save  for  the  armored 
cruiser  Averoff  and  the  battleships 
Lemnos  and  Kilkis,  by  I  o’clock  of  the 
nth,  and  even  the  vessels  retained 
were  to  be  disarmed  and  their  crews 
reduced  to  one-third,  while  the  forts 
on  the  seacoast  must  be  dismantled 
and  the  two  commanding  the  moorings 
turned  over  to  the  Admiral.  At  the 
same  time  the  Allies  took  control  of 
the  police  and  demanded  that  Greek 
citizens  be  prohibited  from  carrying 
arms,  that  the  sending  of  war  munitions 
to  Thessaly  be  stopped,  and  that  the 
embargo  on  the  exportation  of  Thessa¬ 
lian  wheat  should  be  raised. 

A  period  of  suspense  and  delay  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  royalists  put  off  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  prescribed  and,  en¬ 
couraged  by  their  success  in  evasion 
and  the  Bulgarian  victories  in  Ruma¬ 
nia,  grew  more  and  more  insolent, 
while  the  nation  in  general,  because  it 
was  ignorant  of  the  king’s  German 
intrigues  but  felt  the  effects  of  block- 
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ade  and  of  the  Allied  demands,  grew 
more  anti-Entente.  On  account  of  a 
slight  collision  between  royalist  and 
nationalist  troops  on  the  frontier, 
General  Sarrail  and  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  established  the  Neutral  Zone 
between  the  territories  of  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Government  and  Old  Greece, 
but  it  is  all  of  a  piece  with  Entente 
diplomacy  in  the  Near  East  that 
Thessaly  and  Epirus,  which  devoted 
to  Venizelos  were  only  waiting  the 
appearance  of  Saloniki  contingents 
to  rise,  were  thus  prevented  from 
doing  so.  On  the  17th  of  November 
Admiral  Dartige  sent  M.  Lambros  a 
new  note  demanding  the  surrender  of 
eighteen  field  batteries,  sixteen  moun¬ 
tain  batteries  with  a  thousand  rounds 
of  projectiles  per  battery,  as  well  as  of 
4000  Mannlicher  rifles,  140  machine- 
guns  and  50  automobile  trucks,  to  make 
up  for  the  war  material  which  it  had 
surrendered  to  the  Bulgarians  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Three  days  later  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  Central  Powers 
were  ordered  to  leave  Greece,  and  on 
the  22nd  an  ultimatum  demanding  the 
cession  of  ten  mountain  batteries  be¬ 
fore  the  1st  of  December  and  the  rest 
before  the  15th  was  delivered  to  the 
Greek  Government.  Athens  seethed 
with  excitement,  especially  when  it 
was  learned  that  the  Venizelos  govern¬ 
ment  had  declared  war  on  Bulgaria 
and  Germany. 

ING  CONSTANTINE  HOPES  TO  AROUSE 
POPULAR  SENTIMENT. 

By  December  1,  nothing  had  been 
done  towards  surrendering  the  guns 
and  Admiral  Dartige  after  an  inter¬ 
view  with  King  Constantine  went 
away  with  the  impression  that  a  show 
of  force  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
bring  about  compliance,  and  that  no 
resistance  was  contemplated.  It  is 
evident  now  that  the  king  was  luring 
the  Allies  to  their  own  destruction  by 
causing  them  to  formulate  and  enforce 
demands  irritating  to  the  popular 
pride,  and  influencing  them  to  defeat 
their  own  ends  by  neutralizing  the 
efforts  of  the  Venizelists  by  the  creation 
of  the  Neutral  Zone.  On  the  night  of 
the  29th  the  troops  of  the  garrison  of 
Athens  left  their  barracks  and  took 


up  position  in  the  environs  of  the  city, 
and  a  decree  was  published  authorizing 
voluntary  engagements. 

The  military  authorities  were  or¬ 
dered  not  to  hinder  the  Allies  in  disem¬ 
barking  but  to  follow  them  in  equal 
numbers  and  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  the  Admiral’s  commands.  As  Anglo- 
French  detachments  advanced  from 
the  sea  along  the  roads  to  Athens  the 
Greek  soldiers  blocked  their  way  and 
opened  fire.  The  landing  forces,  unpre¬ 
pared  for  resistance,  suffered  cruel 
losses.  All  through  that  day  the 
fighting  continued  for  through  lack  of 
preliminary'  arrangements  the  Allied 
fleet  remained  almost  inert.  Only  a 
few  shells  were  fired  into  the  garden 
of  the  Grand  Palace.  Finally,  on 
December  2, at  2  a.m.  in  the  morning, 
the  king  proposed  to  surrender  six 
mountain  batteries  instead  of  ten,  and 
the  Allied  troops  withdrew  from  the 
city.  The  day  was  spent  by  the 
Royalists  in  hunting  out  the  Venizelists 
whom  they  massacred,  tortured  and 
imprisoned,  and  also  destroyed  news¬ 
paper  offices  of  the  Liberal  press. 

HE  KING  AND  HIS  PARTY  YIELD  TO 
SUPERIOR  FORCE. 

On  December  7,  the  Entente  an¬ 
nounced  a  blockade  of  the  Greek 
coasts,  and  on  the  14th  presented  a 
note  ordering  complete  demobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  restoration  of  control 
by  the  Allies  over  posts,  telegraphs 
and  railways  and  the  release  of  the 
Venizelists  who  had  been  imprisoned; 
failing  compliance,  the  Allied  Ministers 
were  instructed  to  leave  Greece  and  a 
state  of  war  would  begin.  The  Greek 
government  thus  found  itself  com¬ 
pelled  to  choose  between  peace  and  war 
and  accepted  the  ultimatum,  but  true 
to  its  nature,  began  to  quibble  about 
the  construction  of  the  terms.  On  the 
31st,  a  Second  Allied  Note  was  deliv¬ 
ered,  containing  their  demands  for 
military  guarantees  and  for  reparation 
for  the  events  of  the  1st  and  2nd  of 
December,  but  agreeing  not  to  allow 
the  Venizelist  troops  to  profit  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Royalist  troops,  or  to 
pass  over  the  Neutral  Zone.  The 
Greek  government  objected  to  certain 
provisions,  especially  that  referring 
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to  the  immediate  release  of  the  Venize- 
lists,  but  on  January  9,  the  Allies 
answered  the  protest  by  giving  forty- 
eight  hours  in  which  to  comply. 

This  ultimatum  was  drafted  by  the 
Allied  War  Council,  then  sitting  in 
Rome,  and  was  due  to  the  decision  of 
Premiers  Lloyd  George  and  Briand  to 
enforce  fresh  vigor  in  the  handling  of 
the  Greek  situation.  An  important 
development  was  that  Italy  now  came 
into  full  agreement  with  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Russia,  in  regard  to  the 
whole  course  of  action  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Shrewd  as  ever,  the  king 
recognized  that  he  had  reached  the 
limit  of  Allied  patience  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  accepted  their  terms.  The  trans¬ 
fer  of  Greek  troops  to  the  Peloponnesus 
as  demanded  in  the  Note  began,  and 
on  January  24,  the  Greek  government 
formally  apologized  to  the  Allied 
Ministers,  and  in  front  of  the  Zappeion 
the  Hags  of  the  Entente  were  solemnly 
saluted. 

HE  UNDIGNIFIED  ALLIED  DIPLOMACY 
KEPT  GREECE  NEUTRAL. 

The  Allied  diplomatic  quibbling,  un¬ 
dignified  and  unworthy  though  it 
seems,  yet  Succeeded  in  keeping  Greece 
neutral.  An  attack  from  the  rear  on 
Saloniki  was  held  suspended  as  long 
as  Constantine  did  not  openly  join 
with  the  Central  Powers.  Further¬ 
more,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Allies  were  hampered  in  their  actions 
in  that  they  were  by  no  means  united 
in  their  views  of  the  situation.  Italy 
disliked  Venizelos,  because  she  feared 
the  increase  of  Greek  power  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  imperial  Russia 
branded  him  as  revolutionary.  So  he 
was  to  some  extent  blocked  by  the 
temporizing  of  the  Allies  with  Con¬ 
stantine  and  his  advisers.  Yet  he 
held  pn  to  his  purpose,  ready  to  change 
his  means  as  the  occasion  demanded. 
“I  have  tried,’’  he  said,  “not  to  cause 
any  difficulties  for  my  friends.  I  am 
told  to  evacuate  Katerini — I  evacuate 
Katerini.  I  am  told  to  abandon 
Cerigo — I  abandon  Cerigo.  The  Neu¬ 
tral  Zone  is  imposed  on  me,  I  respect 
the  Neutral  Zone.  I  am  asked  to 
bring  my  movement  to  a  standstill — 
I  bring  it  to  a  standstill.” 
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Thus  a  seeming  peace  lay  over  Greece 
in  the  opening  months  of  1917,  but  it 
was  false  and  hollow.  Constantine 
and  M.  Lambros  were  employing 
every  artifice  to  avoid  the  execution  of 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Entente.  “Soldiers  transported  to 
the  Peloponnesus  made  their  way  back 
again  in  citizen’s  dress  or  on  military 
leave  of  absence;  lies  were  told  about 
the  contents  of  cases  of  weapons,  and 
arms  were  cached  in  the  earth.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Royalist  newspapers  in¬ 
vented  calumny  on  calumny  against 
the  Allies,”  and  as  these  were  the  only 
newspapers  that  did  appear  the  public 
was  kept  in  an  abnormal  state  of 
ferment  by  the  organs  of  King  Con¬ 
stantine. 

REATER  UNITY  NOW  APPEARS  IN  THE 
ALLIED  COUNCILS. 

In  the  third  week  in  March  the 
Briand  Cabinet  resigned  in  France 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Ribot 
ministry  which  promised  stronger  han¬ 
dling  of  the  Greek  situation.  At  the 
same  time  revolution  broke  out  in 
Russia,  and  Constantine  lost  valuable 
support.  In  April  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  taking  up  the  sword 
against  absolutism  and  autocracy. 
“The  ground  began  to  fail  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  slayer  of  Venizelists, 
the  constitutional  king  who  had  been 
transformed  by  the  grace  of  William  II 
into  the  Lord’s  Anointed,  accountable 
to  God  alone.”  Throughout  the 
months  of  April  and  May  one  by  one 
the  Venizelist  journals  appeared,  more 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  gave  in  their 
adherence  to  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  rumor  filled  thfe  court  of 
Athens  with  uneasiness.  M.  Lambros 
resigned  and  on  May  3,  the  ineffective 
but  respectable  M.  Zai'mis  took  upon 
himself  the  prime  ministry  once  more. 
General  dissatisfaction  with  King  Con¬ 
stantine’s  rule  was  spreading  through¬ 
out  Greece.  The  end  of  May  saw 
Venizelos  with  60,000  men  at  his 
command.  Thereafter  things  moved 
swiftly.  On  June  3,  the  Italians  pro¬ 
claimed  the  independence  of  Albania, 
and  occupied  Janina,  thus  cutting  the 
last  line  of  communication  open  be¬ 
tween  Athens  and  the  Central  Powers. 
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The  allies  demand  the  abdication 
OF  KING  CONSTANTINE. 

On  June  6  M.  Charles  Jonnart,  a 
French  senator  invested  with  the  rank 
of  High  Commissioner  of  the  protect¬ 
ing  powers,  arrived  in  Greek  waters. 
A  great  movement  of  Allied  warships 
in  the  bay  of  Salamis,  and  the  Saronic 
and  Corinthian  Gulfs  took  place. 
From  Salamis  the  High  Commissioner 


palace,  and  a  deputation  headed  by 
Naval  Commander  Mavromichaelis 
was  received  by  Constantine  and 
pledged  the  devotion  of  the  army  and 
the  people  to  his  cause.  On  t  he  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  that  is,  June  12,  M.  Zaimis  com¬ 
municated  the  king’s  decision  in  these 
words: 

“The  Minister  and  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  France,  Great  Britain  and 
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A  French  sentinel  on  guard  in  Athens  on  the  day  that  King  Constantine  and  his  family  departed.  Though  disorder 
was  expected  none  came  for  the  reason  that  while  M.  Jonnart’s  proclamation  strove  to  allay  uneasiness,  yet  it 
promised,  on  the  other  hand,  severe  action  against  any  who  broke  the  peace.  Allied  warships  in  the  Gulf,  and 
Allied  troops  in  the  capital  did  much  to  make  the  change  pass  off  quietly. 


sailed  to  Saloniki.  On  the  10th  he 
returned  and  on  the  nth  the  blow 
fell.  He  summoned  M.  Zaimis  to  his 
warship  and  in  the  name  of  the  three 
protecting  powers  demanded  the  ab¬ 
dication  of  King  Constantine  and  the 
nomination  of  his  successor,  with  the 
exclusion  of  the  Crown  Prince.  Ml 
Jonnart  informed  the  Premier  that  he 
had  troops  at  his  disposal  but  would  not 
land  them  until  King  Constantine 
had  given  his  answer.  A  Crown  Coun¬ 
cil  consisting  of  former  premiers  was 
summoned,  and  a  hue  and  cry  filled 
the  streets  of  Athens;  2,000  Reservists 
formed  a  cordon  of  defense  around  the 


Russia:  Having  demanded  by  your 
note  of  yesterday  the  abdication  of  his 
Majesty,  King  Constantine,  and  the 
nomination  of  his  successor,  the  under¬ 
signed,  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister, 
has  the  honor  to  inform  your  Excel¬ 
lency  that  his  Majesty  the  King,  ever 
solicitous  for  the  interests  of  Greece, 
has  decided  to  leave  the  country  with 
the  Prince  Royal,  and  nominates 
Prince  Alexander  as  his  successor.” 

Zaimis. 

HE  KING  PROMPTLY  YIELDS  TO  THE 
INEVITABLE. 

The  following  day  two  royal  procla¬ 
mations  were  posted  in  the  streets; 
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the  first  that  of  ex-King  Constantine 
read : 

“Obeying  the  necessity  of  fulfilling 
my  duty  towards  Greece,  I  am  depart¬ 
ing  from  my  beloved  country  with  the 
heir  to  the  throne  and  am  leaving  my 
son  Alexander  my  crown.  I  beg  you 
to  accept  my  decision  with  calm,  as 
the  slightest  incident  may  lead  to  a 
great  catastrophe.” 

The  second  proclamation  was  from 
the  new  king  declaring  he  would  follow 
in  the  steps  of  his  illustrious  father — a 
determination  for  which  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  apologize  and  declare  his 
willingness  to  respect  the  constitution. 
At  the  same  time  military  measures 
were  being  taken  by  the  Allies  in 
Thessaly  which  are  fully  described  in 
another  chapter.  On  June  13,  the  ex- 
king  and  his  family  embarked  at  the 
Piraeus  on  a  British  warship  for  his 
summer  palace  at  Tatoi,  and  the  next 
morning  started  from  thence  for  Italy, 
whither  one  of  his  private  secretaries 
had  preceded  him  to  look  for  a  large 
villa  suitable  for  the  exiled  royalties. 

HE  ALLIED  EXPLANATION  AND  JUSTI¬ 
FICATION  of  the  Action. 

M.  Jonnart,  who  had  brought  about 
his  deposition,  published  a  note  to  the 
Greek  people  explaining  the  stand 
taken  by  France,  Great  Britain,,  and 
Russia  who  "are  here  to  checkmate 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  kingdom.  They  will  put 
an  end  to  the  repeated  violations  of 
the  Constitution,  of  treaties,  and  the 
deplorable  intrigues  which  led  up  to 
the  massacre  of  soldiers  of  the  Allies.” 
After  outlining  the  overthrow  of  Ger¬ 
man  influence  in  Athens  the  proclama¬ 
tion  closes :  ‘  ‘  Hellenes,  the  hour  of  recon¬ 


ciliation  has  arrived.  Your  destinies 
are  closely  associated  with  those  of  the 
protecting  powers,  your  ideals  are  the 
same  as  theirs,  your  hopes  are  identical. 

“Today  the  blockade  is  raised.  Any 
reprisal  against  Greeks,  to  whatever 
party  they  belong,  will  be  pitilessly 
repressed.  No  breach  of  the  peace 
will  be  tolerated.  The  liberty  and 
prosperity  of  everyone  will  be  safe¬ 
guarded.  This  is  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  labor  which  is  opening  before  you. 
Know  that,  respectful  of  the  national 
sovereignty,  the  protecting  powers 
have  no  intention  of  forcing  upon  the 
Greek  people  general  mobilization. 
Long  live  Greece,  united  and  free!” 

VIENIZELOS  RETURNS  TO  ATHENS  TO  TAKE 
UP  HIS  TASKS. 

In  the  absence  of  Constantine,  M. 
Venizelos  started  for  Athens  and  on 
the  19th  of  June  a  committee  of  four 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Athenian  government 
and  two  of  the  Saloniki  government  to 
consider  methods  of  reconstruction.  In 
less  than  a  week  M.  Venizelos  was 
called  upon  to  form  a  cabinet  and  set 
about  the  laborious  task  of  building  up 
again  that  which  King  Constantine  had 
destroyed.  In  July  Greece  formally 
declared  war  against  Bulgaria  and 
the  German  Empire.  When  “the 
vision  and  the  fact,  the  poetry  and 
prose  of  life  find  a  rare  union  in  a  single 
soul,  they  provide  a  combination  which 
in  the  long  run  is  as  irresistible  as  the 
forces  of  Nature.”  By  his  superhuman 
patience,  no  less  than  by  his  ardent 
patriotism,  Venizelos,  in  spite  of  the 
Allies,  had  saved  Greece  from  going 
down  into  the  abyss  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion. 
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Chapter  XLIV 

Military  Operations  During  the  Russian 

Revolution 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  DEMORALIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY  AND 
THE  NAVY  DURING  THE  YEAR 


AFTER  the  heavy  activities  which 
resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Ru¬ 
mania,  the  fighting  which  occurred 
along  the  Russian  fronts  was  of  a  purely 
local  character  for  many  months. 
During  the  fall  of  1916  the  Austro- 
Germans  had  developed  unexpected 
strength  and  the  Russian  government 
had  deliberately  utilized  the  Ruman¬ 
ians  as  a  shock  absorber.  Therefore, 
the  Russian  armies  had  not  suffered 
so  severely  as  they  might  otherwise 
have  done. 

HE  RUSSIAN  MILITARY  LEADERS  LOYAL 
TO  THE  ALLIES. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  volume, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
loyalty  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
fighting  generals  at  the  front.  Though 
they  suppressed  expression  of  their 
opinions  in  public,  according  to  mili¬ 
tary  ethics,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  in  sympathy  with  those 
loyal  Russians  who  were  represented 
in  the  Duma  by  what  was  known  as  the 
“Progressive  Bloc.” 

When  Rodzianko,  President  of  the 
Duma,  sent  his  telegrams  to  the  army 
commanders  along  the  front  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  Duma  had  defied  the 
Government,  on  March  11,  the  army 
commanders  were  inclined  to  accept 
the  situation  hopefully,  for  with  the 


Duma  in  full  control  there  was  a  new 
possibility  of  bringing  the  united 
effort  of  the  whole  people  to  bear  in 
support  of  the  military  operations 
against  the  enemy.  Protopopov’s  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  social  organizations 
which  were  working  behind  the  lines 
had  turned  the  military  commanders 
bitterly  against  him  and,  incidentally, 
the  autocracy  he  represented.  When 
the  Provisional  Government  was  finally 
established  in  Petrograd  and  recognized 
by  the  whole  country,  the  General 
Staff  accepted  the  situation  with  un¬ 
doubted  sincerity. 

QUALITY  AND  MILITARY  DISCIPLINE 
SOMEWHAT  CONTRADICTORY. 

What  the  military  commanders  did 
not  foresee,  however,  was  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Socialists  in  the  new  situa¬ 
tion  or  the  extent  of  their  influence 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Army. 
However  desirable  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  may  be  in  time  of  peace,  they 
are  ill  adapted  to  warfare.  Discipline 
is  the  first  essential  in  a  large  fighting 
organization,  and  discipline  is  only 
possible  where  the  command  is  centred 
in  one  head.  Successful  warfare  can 
only  be  waged  as  men  are  willing  to 
merge  their  individual  identities  into 
the  supreme  will  of  their  commander. 

This  fact  such  leaders  as  Alexander 
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Kerensky  and  Plekhanov  were  intel¬ 
ligent  enough  to  realize;  and  as  they 
recognized  the  supreme  necessity  of 
defeating  German  Imperialism  before 
establishing  Socialism  in  Russia,  they 
believed  that  the  principles  of  equality 
should,  for  the  time  being,  be  suspend¬ 
ed,  so  far  as  the  Army  was  concerned 
at  least.  But  their  simple  followers, 
who  constituted  a  large  part  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  military  forces, 
remembered  only  that  their  leaders 
had  preached  democracy,  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man,  equality  and  frater¬ 
nity.  Now  that  the  ideas  of  these 
preachers  of  Socialism  were  trium¬ 
phantly  embodied  in  the  new  revolu¬ 
tionary  government,  they  could  not 
all  understand  why  they  should  not 
immediately  be  applied  everywhere. 

HE  SOLDIERS  GIVEN  REPRESENTATION 
IN  THE  PETROGRAD  SOVIET. 

This  powerful  sentiment  had  to  be 
met  and  placated.  The  soldiers  were 
given  representation  behind  the  lines  in 
the  Soviet,  and  through  the  Soviet 
they  demanded  the  right  of  discussion. 
The  members  of  a  company  in  the  front 
lines  would  meet  to  discuss  the  political 
situation.  This  gave  the  ultra-radicals, 
the  pacifists,  who  did  not  believe  in 
any  further  fighting,  an  opportunity  to 
make  themselves  heard  and  to  carry 
on  agitation.  Thus  demoralization 
was  spread.  Then  came  the  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty,  and  when  these 
ultra-radicals  refused  to  fight  during 
the  desultory  skirmishing  which  was 
all  this  time  going  on  with  the  enemy, 
they  could  not  be  punished. 

Thousands  of  others  took  advantage 
of  the  situation  and  deserted,  openly 
returning  to  their  homes.  Next  they 
demanded  that  the  salute  be  abolished 
as  incompatible  with  equality.  That 
was  granted.  Again,  in  some  sectors 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  “the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man’’  led  to  fraternization 
with  the  enemy,  though  often  this  was 
done  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  spread 
revolutionary  propaganda  among  the 
Austrian  and  German  troops,  that  it 
might  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  their 
autocracies.  The  German  commanders 
encouraged  such  intercourse  at  first, 
for  in  this  way  they  gained  much 
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valuable  information  and  were  able  to 
observe  more  closely  the  progress  of 
the  demoralization  which  was  going  on 
among  the  Russians. 

HE  SOLDIERS  DEMAND  SOVIETS  AT  THE 
FRONT. 

Week  by  w-eek,  as  the  Soviet  in 
Petrograd  increased  in  power,  the 
demands  continued  progressively.  In 
some  army  organizations  the  soldiers 
insisted  that  every  command  from 
their  superior  officers  was  to  be  obeyed 
only  after  having  the  approval  of  a 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
company,  or  regiment.  That  this 
would  destroy  both  promptness  and 
unity  of  action  so  essential  in  a  fighting 
organization  is  plain  enough.  Finally 
it  was  even  demanded  that  all  the 
officers  should  resign  and  the  vacancies 
be  filled  by  election  from  the  ranks. 
That  was  done  later,  under  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  but  at  this  time,  under  the  regime 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  it  was 
firmly  refused.  Even  the  ultra-radicals 
in  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  realized  the  utter  impossibility 
of  carrying  out  such  a  principle,  if  the 
Army  was  to  maintain  its  fighting 
efficiency. 

Had  the  Germans  attempted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  by 
initiating  a  general  offensive,  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  have  defeated 
their  own  ends.  The  impending  dan¬ 
ger  might  have  roused  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  Russians  to  fighting  heat 
again,  as  the  war  itself  had  brought 
together  the  radicals  and  the  con¬ 
servatives.  But  the  Teutons  were  too 
wise  to  commit  any  such  blunder.  Time 
w-as  their  strongest  ally,  and  they  re¬ 
frained  from  any  aggressive  operations, 
waiting  for  the  disintegration  of  the 
Russian  Army. 

ERENSKY  STRIVES  TO  MAINTAIN  THE 
MORALE  OF  THE  ARMY. 

For  two  months  the  army  com¬ 
manders  fought  this  deterioration  of 
morale  of  the  troops.  Finally,  in  the 
middle  of  May,  they  forced  the  issue 
by  resigning  simultaneously.  They 
refused  longer  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  command  if  discipline  were 
undermined  by  the  authority  of  the 
Soviet  which,  consisting  in  large  part 
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of  the  soldiers’  delegates,  was  in¬ 
clined  to  grant  all  that  the  soldiers 
demanded.  Kerensky,  though  himself 
an  ardent  Socialist,  realized  the  on¬ 
coming  danger  as  keenly  as  the  army 
commanders.  He  was  able  to  impart 
some  of  his  apprehensions  to  his  more 
radical  associates,  with  the  result  that 
the  Soviet  agreed  not  to  interfere 
further  in  the  army  organization, 


near  future.  Alexiev,.as  commander- 
in-chief,  was  displaced  by  Brusilov, 
who  had  so  distinguished  himself  in 
his  offensive  in  Galicia  the  year  before. 

During  all  this  period  a  certain 
amount  of  fighting  had  been  going  on. 
It  was  notably  in  such  defensive 
fighting  that  the  Russians  showed 
themselves  at  the  best.  Wherever  the 
Germans  did  initiate  local  attacks, 


“CARRIED  AWAY  INTO  CAPTIVITY” 

These  are  Russian  prisoners  being  sent  to  Germany  on  a  freight  train.  They  only  heard  rumors — purposely  dis¬ 
torted  by  the  Germans— of  what  was  happening  in  their  own  country  while  they  were  in  captivity,  and  found  it 
difficult  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  when  they  were  at  last  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes. 


though  given  stronger  representation 
in  the  Provisional  Government.  For 
the  time  being,  the  fatal  tendency  was 
checked  and  the  commanders  were 
again  given  a  firm  grip  on  their  com¬ 
mands.  Kerensky  himself  went  to  the 
front  and  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  rigid  discipline  demanded 
for  a  continuance  of  the  war  against 
Germany. 

Kerensky  had  at  this  time  been 
made  Minister  of  War.  Realizing, 
perhaps,  that  the  old  tendencies  must 
inevitably  assert  themselves  again,  he 
rushed  the  preparations  for  a  strong 
offensive  against  the  Germans  in  the 


they  were  repulsed.  The  Russians,  on 
the  other  hand,  attempted  very  few 
offensive  operations. 

AN  ATTACK  IS  PLANNED  FOR  THE  SUM- 
l\  MER. 

In  the  early  part  of  June  the  reports 
indicated  a  strengthening  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  fighting  spirit.  On  the  20th  of 
that  month  the  All-Russian  Soviet, 
representing  the  soldiers  on  all  the 
fronts,  as  well  as  the  workingmen 
throughout  the  country,  passed  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  an  offensive 
against  the  enemy  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  undertaken.  At  this  time  German 
reports  indicated  greater  activity  of 
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artillery  and  more  raiding  parties  from 
the  Russian  lines  than  for  many 
months  past.  Fraternization  came  to  a 
complete  and  abrupt  end;  parties  of 
Germans  approaching  the  Russian 
trenches  with  white  flags  were  every¬ 
where  fired  upon. 

On  the  last  day  of  June  reports 
indicated  that  the  Russians  had  begun 
fighting  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  any 


ing  the  Russians  began  another  infan¬ 
try  advance  on  a  thirty-five  mile 
front  west  of  Lemberg.  Press  reports 
stated  that  Kerensky  himself  was  in 
this  region,  exhorting  the  soldiers  to 
make  a  supreme  effort.  During  this 
day  of  fighting  the  Russians  not  only 
made  some  slight  advance,  driving  the 
Teutons  out  of  their  first  line  trenches, 
but  claimed  to  have  taken  160  officers 


GERMAN  DUG-OUT  UPON  THE  EASTERN  FRONT 

Examples  of  German  comfort  in  dug-outs  became  the  wonder  of  the  Allied  soldiers  who  saw  them.  This  is  a 
typical  underground  home,  comfortably  stocked  with  provisions  and  drink,  and  aesthetically  decorated  with 
tapestry-hung  walls  and  a  picture  of  the  Kaiser.  One  queries  if  the  tall  wine-glasses  and  graceful  candlesticks  were 

Ruschin 


issued  by  the  Army. 


time  since  the  previous  year.  After 
heavy  artillery  preparation,  lasting  all 
day,  the  Russians  on  the  upper  Strypa 
began  an  advance  along  an  eighteen- 
mile  front.  This  attack  was  eventually 
forced  back  by  the  destructive  fire  of 
the  Austro-German  machine  guns,  but 
the' Russians  had  persisted  so  strongly 
that  they  suffered  heavy  losses.  On 
the  same  day  a  similar  attack  was 
delivered  by  the  Russians  in  the  region 
of  Brzezany  and  west  of  Zalocz,  with 
the  same  result. 

During  that  night  artillery  roared 
up  and  down  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  Eastern  Front.  The  next  morn- 
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and  nearly  9,000  men  prisoners.  The 
Germans,  on  their  part,  reported  that 
the  severity  of  the  engagements  ex¬ 
ceeded  anything  that  had  taken  place 
for  a  year  and  that  the  Russians 
suffered  severely.  How  seriously  the 
Germans  took  these  operations  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  Field  Mar¬ 
shal  von  Hindenburg  and  General  von 
Ludendorff  had  hastened  to  Austrian 
field  headquarters. 

HE  OFFENSIVE  IS  SUCCESSFUL  DURING 
THE  EARLY  DAYS. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  July, 
1917.  it  became  obvious  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  offensive  was  not  only  in  full 
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swing,  but  was  pressing  the  Austro- 
Germans  hard  at  many  points.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  fighting  was  widening  over  a 
broader  zone.  The  Czecho-Slovak 
brigade,  organized  from  prisoners,  espe¬ 
cially  distinguished  itself,  sweeping 
over  three  lines  of  German  trenches, 
and  capturing  nearly  4,000  prisoners. 

Above  the  Pripet  Marshes  toward 
Riga,  the  Germans  held  their  own, 
though  their  counter-attacks  were 
hurled  back.  But  in  Galicia  the  Austro- 
Hungarians  were  everywhere  being 
pressed  back.  On  July  4,  German 
reinforcements  made  some  attempts  to 
regain  lost  ground  in  Galicia,  without 
success.  On  July  5,  an  artillery  battle 
developed  with  unusual  violence  be¬ 
tween  Zborov  and  Brzezany,  in  Galicia. 
Here  Turkish  troops  for  the  most  part 
held  the  Teuton  lines.  These  showed 
better  morale  than  the  Austrians  and 
Hungarians,  and  all  that  day  were 
able  to  repel  the  repeated  Russian 
infantry  attacks. 

ALICZ  AND  STANISLAU  ARE  BOTH 
THREATENED. 

By  the  7th  the  Russian  lines  had 
advanced  so  far  westward  that  Halicz, 
only  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Lemberg, 
the  capital  of  Galicia,  was  within  range 
of  the  heavier  Russian  guns.  Here  the 
Russian  offensive  covered  a  front  of 
more  than  thirty  miles,  along  the 
Narayuvka  River.  On  this  same  day 
there  was  heavy  fighting  near  Stanislau, 
where  one  wave  after  another  of  Rus¬ 
sian  infantry  stormed  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  trenches,  engaging  the 
enemy  in  hand-to-hand  combats. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
offensive  it  became  evident  that  the 
Russians  had  concentrated  their  efforts 
against  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians 
in  the  south,  whose  lines  they  seemed 
to  consider  the  weakest.  Toward  the 
Baltic,  they  had  not  attempted  any 
determined  forward  move,  being  sat¬ 
isfied  to  check  the  German  attacks. 
So  far  their  strategy  was  proving  emi¬ 
nently  successful;  so  far  the  Russian 
morale  showed  itself  as  strong  as  ever. 

ENERAL  KORNILOV,  THE  COSSACK,  IS 
SUCCESSFUL. 

On  July  10,  Petrograd  was  able  to 
announce  the  first  really  notable 


achievement  of  the  general  offensive — 
the  capture,  on  the  day  before,  of 
Halicz,  an  important  railroad  point  on 
the  Dniester.  General  Kornilov,  the 
Cossack  leader,  was  in  command  of 
the  Russian  army  in  this  sector,  and 
the  Austrians  defending  the  town  were 
unable  to  withstand  his  attacks.  Within 
two  days  the  Teuton  positions,  to  a 


THE  LAST  RUSSIAN  OFFENSIVE 

depth  of  seven  miles  and  fortified 
during  a  two  years’  occupation,  had 
been  overrun  by  the  Russians. 

In  the  direction  of  Dolina,  in  the 
region  west  of  Stanislau,  General 
Kornilov  continued  his  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  successfully.  Here  the  Russians 
advanced  toward  Lemberg,  on  the 
heels  of  the  retiring  Austrians,  along 
a  front  of  nearly  twenty  miles. 

On  the  10th  the  troops  which  had 
captured  Halicz  crossed  to  the  left 
banks  of  the  river.  By  evening  they 
had  reached  the  valley  of  the  River 
Lomnitza.  They  were  now  threatening 
the  approaches  to  the  passes  in  the 
Northern  Carpathians.  In  this  region 
the  Russians  took  over  10,000  prisoners 
during  three  days  of  fighting,  as  well  as 
seventy  field  pieces  and  a  dozen  guns 
of  heavy  calibre. 
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The  battle  line  sways  back  and 

FORTH. 

Fighting  now  grew  more  intense  in 
the  northern  stretch  of  the  Eastern 
Front  toward  Riga,  where  the  Russians 
became  suddenly  more  aggressive.  But 
the  main  offensive  still  continued  in 
the  south,  especially  between  the 
Dniester  and  Lomnitza  rivers.  On 
July  ii,  Kornilov’s  troops  fought  a 


the  Russians,  by  hand  to  hand  fighting 
in  the  streets,  finally  drove  the  enemy 
out  and  remained  in  possession. 

On  the  following  day  the  Austro- 
Germans  counter-attacked  at  Kalusz 
again,  but  the  Russians  were  now  in 
such  strong  force  that  they  not  only 
repulsed  them,  but  resumed  their 
advance.  After  heavy  fighting  they 
occupied  the  village  of  Novica,  south- 


AUSTRIAN  LANDSTURM  GOING  TO  FIRING  LINE 

Good  examples  of  the  southern  temperament  with  its  abandon  to  the  mood  of  the  hour  and  inconsequent  light¬ 
heartedness  are  these  soldiers  of  the  Austrian  landsturm  en  route  for  the  front.  Mercifully,  in  these  tragic  days 
men  learned  to  live  in  the  present  and  he  who  whiled  away  a  tedious  hour  never  lacked  a  following.  Ruschin 


very  stubborn  battle,  with  the  result 
that  the  enemy  was  forced  out  of  the 
town  of  Kalusz,  which  had  normally  a 
population  of  10,000.  This  gave  the 
Russians  a  hold  on  the  important  rail¬ 
road  running  between  Stanislau  and 
Lemberg.  The  Russians  holding 
Kalusz,  however,  were  soon  attacked 
by  enemy  reinforcements  and  were 
compelled  to  retire.  Again  they  re¬ 
turned  with  a  stronger  force,  and  re¬ 
entered  the  town,  and  once  more  the 
Austro-Germans  counter-attacked,  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  armored  train.  Back 
and  forth  swayed  the  battle  line,  in 
and  out  of  the  town,  until  dark,  when 
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west  of  Kalusz.  But  now  a  heavy 
rain  began  falling  and  swelled  the 
rivers  and  rendered  the  ground  so 
marshy  that  further  operations  were 
considerably  hampered. 

The  Russian  operations  up  to  this 
point,  in  the  middle  of  July,  had 
been  efficiently  conducted,  and  pre¬ 
eminently  successful.  Two  important 
strategic  centres  had  been  taken, 
Halicz  and  Kalusz,  and  the  Austro- 
German  lines,  driven  back  many  miles. 
During  this  period  the  Russians  had 
taken  nearly  36,000  prisoners,  900  of 
whom  were  officers,  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  guns  and  other  war  material. 
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rPHE  RUSSIAN  OFFENSIVE  BEGINS  TO 
1  SLACKEN. 

But  it  now  became  daily  more  evident 
that  the  Russian  strength  had  reached 
its  maximum  of  effort  and  that  it  was 
beginning  to  slacken.  Added  to  that, 
the  Austro-Germans  were  bringing  up 
heavy  reinforcements  from  behind  the 
lines.  Thus  they  were  able  to  bring 
their  superior  transportation  facilities 


Germans  were  obviously  gaining  the 
advantage. 

During  the  next  few  days  the  fight¬ 
ing  raged  more  violently  than  ever. 
From  all  along  the  whole  front  came 
reports  of  strong  attacks  and  counter¬ 
attacks.  East  of  Brzezany  the  Rus¬ 
sians  suffered  a  serious  set-back,  being 
driven  out  of  their  trenches  along  a 
length  of  several  miles.  Then  came  the 


SOLDIERS  LEAVING  THE  FRONT  AND  GOING  HOME 


Arrival  at  a  point  in  the  interior  of  Russia  of  a  train  seized  by  panic-stricken  troops  who  have  fled  before  the 
Germans.  For  the  most  part  the  enemy  refrained  from  attack,  knowing  such  action  would  tend  to  unite  the  soldiers 
in  a  common  defense.  They  recognized  that  socialism  in  the  ranks  could  do  more  deadly  work. 

Central  News  Service 


to  bear  in  their  favor.  On  July  15,  these 
reinforcements  began  showing  their 
presence  by  a  perceptible  stiffening  of 
the  Teuton  defense  along  the  whole 
front.  On  that  day  there  was  excep¬ 
tionally  heavy  fighting,  but  the  Rus¬ 
sians  made  no  further  advances.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  thrown  back 
slightly  at  several  points. 

On  July  16,  the  Austrians,  reinforced 
by  Germans,  resumed  their  counter¬ 
attacks  against  the  Russians  about 
Kalusz.  The  latter  were  driven  back 
across  the  river  and  the  town  aban¬ 
doned.  The  weather  was  clearing  now, 
but  with  the  renewal  of  operations  the 


first  signs  of  the  fundamental  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  soldier  as  a  fighting 
unit. 

HE  FIRST  WHOLE  REGIMENT  ABANDONS 
THE  TRENCHES. 

After  a  thorough  artillery  prepara¬ 
tion  the  Germans  had  attacked  the 
Russians  near  Barbutzov,  twenty  miles 
south  of  Brody.  During  the  morning 
(July  19),  the  Russians  successfully 
drove  the  German  attacks  back.  But 
shortly  before  mid-day  the  607th 
Mlynov  Regiment,  stationed  between 
Batov  and  Manajov,  deliberately  left 
its  trenches,  at  a  moment  when  the 
enemy  was  not  pressing  the  attack,  and 
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retired  to  the  rear,  refusing  to  fight 
any  further.  The  Russian  lines  on 
each  side  of  the  regiment  had,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  also  to  retire  to  prevent  the 
Germans  pouring  in  through  the  breach 
at  the  next  attack.  The  Russian  re¬ 
ports  blamed  this  incident  to  the 
agitation  of  a  number  of  Bolshevist 
members  of  the  regiment. 

Unfortunately  this  was  typical  of 


fused  to  obey  their  commanders.  Con¬ 
sequently  our  lines  were  forced  to 
retire.” 

Kornilov  given  command  of  the 

WHOLE  GALICIAN  FRONT. 

Hastily  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  attempted  to  check  the  demoral¬ 
ization  by  a  change  in  the  command  of 
the  Russians  operating  in  Galicia. 
Kornilov,  who  had  shown  such  brilliant 


BARBED  WIRE  CONSTRUCTION  IN  POLAND 


Instead  of  the  bindweed,  barbed  wire — twisted  around  and  darting  from  stakes  which  covered  the  ground  for 
miles  “over  hill,  over  dale”  as  a  first  line  defense.  The  work  of  setting  up  these  entanglements  and  of  destroying 
them  was  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  and  the  Italians  called  their  bodies  of  wire-cutters  “Death  Companies.”  This 
is  German  wire  but  the  line  of  battle  was  moved.  Pictures  from  H.  Ruschin 


dozens  of  such  incidents,  which  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  operations  of  the 
next  few  days.  Everywhere  men  were 
refusing  to  obey  their  officers.  Under 
the  strain  the  Russian  spirit  was 
broken,  not  so  much  by  attacks  on 
the  front  as  from  the  rear.  Russian 
reports  now  admitted  that  Russian 
army  organization  was  collapsing,  that 
disaffection  was  spreading  like  a  prairie 
fire.  Speaking  of  the  Russian  retreat 
before  Tarnopol,  the  Petrograd  report 
said: 

“On  the  whole  our  soldiers  did  not 
show  the  necessary  determination  to 
win.  Some  regiments  deliberately  re- 
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results  in  the  capture  of  Kalusz  with 
the  Eighth  Russian  Army,  was  given 
command  of  the  wffiole  front  in  Galicia. 
Kornilov  was  unpopular  with  the 
radical  elements,  on  account  of  the 
almost  ferocious  disciplinary  methods 
he  sometimes  employed,  but  Kerensky 
was  willing  to  risk  the  displeasure  of 
the  Soviet,  if  only  the  German  advance 
could  be  stemmed.  But  neither  Kor¬ 
nilov  nor  any  other  general  could  have 
accomplished  that  with  the  material 
at  his  disposal.  The  soul  of  the  army 
had  vanished.  Regiments  with  glorious 
records  now  fled  before  the  enemy,  or 
refused  to  advance. 
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The  German  General  Staff  under¬ 
stood  the  situation,  and  was  now 
determined  to  take  full  advantage  of  it. 
The  German  offensive  was  pushed 
with  extreme  energy.  Again  and  again, 
day  by  day,  the  Austro-Germans 
struck  at  the  Russian  lines,  pushing 
them  back  mile  after  mile.  The  main 
point  of  their  offensive  was  at  Tarnopol, 
and  here  the  Russians  were  completely 


was  launched,  but  broke  up  before  the 
German  fire.  In  the  direction  of  Vilna 
a  succession  of  Russian  infantry  attacks 
succeeded  in  penetrating  the  German 
lines  over  two  miles  and  taking  over  a 
thousand  Germans  prisoners.  But 
this  and  similar  slight  successes  could 
not  be  sustained,  largely  through  the 
apathy  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Russian  troops.  In  the  south  the 


RUSSIAN  TROOPS  DRINKING  FROM  A  STREAM 


Spring  comes  late  in  northern  Russia  and  the  ice  in  the  rivers  and  snow  take  a  long  time  to  thaw.  In  this  picture 
Russian  soldiers  are  refreshing  themselves  by  a  drink  of  water  on  the  way  to  Germany.  It  is  a  typical  scene,  for 
who  can  think  of  Russia  without  recalling  snow  and  plains? 


routed.  In  the  afternoon  of  July  21, 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  forced 
their  way  forward  from  Tarnopol  to  a 
point  as  far  as  the  Sereth  bridgehead. 
The  town  of  Tarnopol  and  a  number  of 
neighboring  villages  were  soon  a  mass 
of  flames.  By  the  end  of  the  day  the 
entire  Russian  front  from  the  Zlota 
Lipa  to  the  Dniester  was  retiring  before 
the  pressure  of  the  enemy. 

HE  WHOLE  RUSSIAN  LINE  IS  BADLY 
DEMORALIZED. 

Hoping  to  create  a  diversion,  the 
Russians  now  attempted  to  take  the 
offensive  in  the  north.  From  Smorgon 
to  Krivo  a  general  infantry  attack 


Teutons  advanced  more  and  more 
swiftly,  along  a  line  almost  170  miles 
in  length,  from  the  River  Sereth  to  the 
foothills  of  the  Carpathians. 

By  the  23rd  the  Teutons  had  crossed 
the  Sereth,  near  Tarnopol,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  Halicz.  Some  Russian 
divisions  here  offered  a  resistance 
noteworthy  in  contrast  with  the  general 
demoralization  of  the  Russians  as  a 
whole,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  more  than  temporarily  delaying 
the  German  advance.  Southwest  of 
Dvinsk  several  Russian  regiments  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  and  occupying  the 
German  front  line  trenches  and  then, 
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without  any  pressure  from  the  enemy, 
they  threw  down  their  guns  and  retired 
to  the  rear.  The  gains  of  1916  and 
more  had  been  lost  in  a  week. 

RUSILOV  RESIGNS  AND  IS  SUCCEEDED 
BY  KORNILOV. 

On  August  1,  the  Russian  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  Brusilov,  handed  in 
his  resignation,  and  the  Provisional 
Government  immediately  appointed 


were  presented  and,  had  he  followed 
his  own  will,  he  would  not  have 
accepted  them.  Kerensky  had  a  fixed 
belief  that  wars  could  be  won  by 
words,  but  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  felt  that  Kornilov  was  the 
only  man  capable  of  maintaining  a 
front  against  the  enemy,  if  any  man 
were  capable  of  that  gigantic  task. 

But  if  Kornilov  succeeded  in  accom- 


TRENCHES  ON  THE  EASTERN  FRONT 


These  are  Russian  trenches  supposedly  bomb-proof,  built  with  thoroughness  and  method.  Besides  their  value 
for  safety,  they  were  warm  during  the  long  snowy  winters.  Where  the  trenches  were  anywhere  permanent  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Germans  vied  with  one  another  in  their  elaboration,  though  the  latter  were  as  a  rule  better  fitted  up 
inside. 


Kornilov  in  his  stead.  Kornilov  imme¬ 
diately  made  certain  “conditions”  on 
which  depended  his  acceptance  of  the 
supreme  command.  First  of  all,  he 
refused  to  be  responsible  to  anybody 
in  his  direction  of  the  military  op¬ 
erations,  except  to  “his  own  con¬ 
science.”  He  also  insisted  that  “the 
measures  adopted  during  the  past  few 
days  at  the  front  shall  also  be  applied 
behind  the  lines,”  which  meant  that 
he  had  re-established  the  death  penalty. 
Kerensky  has  since  stated  that  the 
members  of  the  Government  found  the 
substance  of  these  demands  more 
acceptable  than  the  form  in  which  they 
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plishing  any  good  by  his  severe  methods, 
it  wras  not  obvious  in  any  stiffening  of 
the  Russian  lines.  From  all  points 
came  only  reports  of  retreat.  In  the 
Carpathians  the  Austro-German  forces 
pressed  back  the  Russians  west  of  the 
River  Putna,  about  thirty-five  miles 
southwest  of  Czernowitz.  On  August 
3,  the  Russians  gained  a  local  and  a 
temporary  success,  driving  the  Aus¬ 
trians  out  of  a  number  of  villages  south 
of  Skala,  in  Galicia.  But  this  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  Austrian  advance 
further  south  in  Bukovina,  where  they 
drove  the  Russians  out  of  Czernowitz 
and  across  the  Pruth.  The  capital 
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of  Bukovina  was  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians. 

From  now  on,  however,  the  Austro- 
German  offensive  in  Galicia  and  further 
south  slackened.  Conditions  such  as 
those  which  had  existed  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  began  to  prevail 
again.  The  Russians  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  beaten,  and  the  Germans  could 
remain  satisfied  with  what  they  had 


the  rescue  and  attempted  to  cross  the 
river  Sereth. 

In  spite  of  the  wholesale  desertion 
of  whole  Russian  regiments  the  Ru¬ 
manians  stood  firm.  If  they  gave  way 
all  Rumania  was  lost,  but  the  First 
Army  did  not  give  a  yard.  The  battle 
centred  around  Marasesti,  the  greatest 
battle  in  Rumanian  history.  On  August 
19,  the  last  desperate  assault  failed. 


RUTHENIAN  BLACKSMITH  AT  WORK 


The  Ruthenians,  as  subjects  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  were  impressed  into  the  armies  and  forced  to  fight  in  a 
quarrel  about  which  they  knew  little,  and  cared  less.  This  blacksmith,  a  fine  sturdy  type,  is  plying  his  trade  in  a 
quiet  field  behind  the  lines  with  the  primitive  appliances  with  which  he  has  always  worked. 

Picture,  H.  Ruschin 


won  while  the  Bolshevist  agitators 
with  the  weapons  of  propaganda  con¬ 
tinued  the  war  for  them. 

HE  REMNANT  OF  RUMANIA  IS  SAVED 
FOR  A  TIME. 

Meanwhile  lower  down  the  Ruman¬ 
ian  front  was  held  by  the  First  and 
Second  Rumanian  Armies,  and  the 
Fourth  Russian  Army  under  General 
Scherbachev.  During  the  latter  part 
of  July  there  was  some  sharp  fighting 
in  the  Susitza  valley.  The  Austro- 
German  forces  were  driven  back, 
though  various  units  of  the  Russian 
forces  were  evaporating  and  disap¬ 
pearing.  Von  Mackensen  came  to 


The  attack  against  the  Second  Army, 
around  Ocna  was  hardly  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  remnant  of  Rumania 
was  preserved  until  the  complete 
demoralization  of  Russia  left  it  sur¬ 
rounded  by  enemies. 

HE  GERMANS  NOW  TAKE  RIGA  WITHOUT 
DIFFICULTY. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  the 
Germans  showed  increasing  activity  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  Eastern 
Front.  They  had  decided  that  they 
wanted  Riga,  and  set  out  to  obtain  it. 
On  August  22,  they  began  to  advance, 
and  in  two  days  they  had  reached  the 
River  Aa  and  several  points  on  the 
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Gulf  of  Riga.  On  September  i,  1917, 
the  Germans  delivered  persistent  in¬ 
fantry  attacks,  about  fifteen  miles 
above  Riga.  They  successfully  crossed 
the  Dvina  and  drove  the  Russians 
back.  On  the  morning  of  September  3, 
the  Russians  were  compelled  to  evac¬ 
uate  the  city  of  Riga,  blowing  up  the 
bridges  across  the  river  and  the 
fortifications  as  they  retired.  Already 


his  Cabinet  strove  heroically  to  restore 
the  discipline  of  the  Army  by  a  re¬ 
establishment  of  those  measures  which 
had  been  demanded  by  General  Kor¬ 
nilov.  The  latter  remained  dissatisfied, 
however;  he  wished  the  death  penalty 
to  apply  behind  the  lines  as  well, 
especially  in  the  transport  service  and 
in  the  munitions  factories. 

Then,  encouraged  by  the  conserv- 


ANOTHER  COMMON  USE  OF  BARBED  WERE 


I^™r„0liR^Ssi5n  preisonerfJ“  a  German  detention  camp  at  Zossen,  a  town  just  south  of  Berlin.  The  men  are 
A  flr  as  the,r.c  othe.S  aPd  boots  are  concerned,  are  in  good  condition.  When  prisoners  were  cap- 

'“radJ* an  advance  they  were  taken  to  the  rear  and  left  in  wire  compounds  until  final  disposition  could  be  made 

Pictures  from  Henry  Ruschin 


German  shells  from  large  calibre  guns 
were  dropping  into  the  heart  of  the 
city  and  causing  much  destruction. 
That  same  evening  the  German  troops 
entered  and  took  possession.  They 
found  little  in  the  way  of  war  material, 
however,  for  the  Russians  had  had 
time  to  remove  everything  of  military 
value. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  A  DICTATORSHIP  IS 
1  NOW  DISCUSSED. 

The  fall  of  Riga  caused  propor¬ 
tionately  a  greater  shock  in  Russia 
than  anything  that  had  befallen  the 
Russian  armies  during  the  retreat 
after  the  middle  of  July.  Kerensky  and 
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ative  elements,  he  decided  to  take  the 
situation  entirely  into  his  own  hands 
and  proclaim  himself  dictator,  that  he 
might  autocratically  apply  his  dis¬ 
ciplinary  system  in  full.  But  it  was 
now  too  late.  The  rank  and  file  of 
his  armies  had  drunk  too  deeply  of  the 
Socialist  doctrines  to  be  willing  to 
support  him.  He  could  depend  only 
on  the  semi-barbarian  regiments  from 
the  Caucasus  and  Asiatic  Russia,  and 
even  these,  including  his  own  Cossacks, 
showed  no  enthusiasm  for  a  dictator¬ 
ship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rank  and 
file  rallied  to  Kerensky’s  call  for  help. 
For  a  short  period  the  workers  in  the 
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munitions  factories  worked  day  and 
night,  believing  that  thereby  they 
were  helping  to  suppress  Kornilov. 

HE  ARMY  NOW  ONLY  AN  ARMED  MOB. 

After  Kornilov’s  arrest,  in  the  middle 
of  September,  even  Kerensky  realized 
that  the  Russian  Army  was  no  longer 
a  factor  in  the  war  against  the  Central 


Powers.  Kornilov’s  successor,  General 
Dukhonin,  was  an  honest  and  sincere 
supporter  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  he  had  not  the  genius  to 
affect  in  the  slightest  the  situation  at 
the  front. 

It  was  now  that  the  Bolshevist 
propaganda  began  to  make  rapid 
strides  within  the  army  itself,  shown  in 
the  sudden  majority  given  the  Bol¬ 
shevist  faction  in  the  Soviet.  Fear  of  a 
counter-revolution  in  favor  of  the 
autocracy,  rather  than  a  genuine 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Lenin,  was  the 


cause.  Fighting,  except  of  the  most 
sporadic  kind,  ceased  on  the  Russian 
front,  and  the  soldiers  gave  themselves 
up  almost  entirely  to  holding  meetings 
and  discussing  politics.  Many  officers 
were  killed  or  degraded.  Only  to  repel 
German  raids  or  local  attacks  would 
they  take  up  their  guns,  and  these  acts 
of  aggression  the  Germans  soon  ceased 


almost  entirely.  The  artillery  regi¬ 
ments  for  a  long  time  showed  them¬ 
selves  least  susceptible  to  the  Bol¬ 
shevist  agitation,  and  for  some  time 
the  Russian  guns  did  continue  bom¬ 
barding  the  German  lines,  but  even 
while  the  artillery  continued  hostilities, 
the  infantry  would  fraternize  with  the 
enemy  in  the  trenches.  This  was 
strongly  encouraged  by  the  Bolshevist 
agitators,  who  had  leaflets  and  pam¬ 
phlets  printed  in  German,  which  were 
passed  over  to  the  German  soldiers  in 
the  hope  of  converting  them  to  the 
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Bolshevist  doctrines  of  pacifism.  As 
later  events  were  to  prove,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  little  affected,  though  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  German  officers 
to  encourage  a  belief  to  the  contrary 
among  the  Russians. 

HE  GERMANS  TAKE  WHATEVER  THEY 
WISH. 

Before  the  final  collapse  of  the 
Kerensky  regime,  however,  Russian 
patriots  were  to  suffer  another  blow 
from  an  enemy  success.  On  October 
12,  1917,  under  cover  of  strong  naval 
detachments,  the  Germans  landed 
marines  and  soldiers  on  the  shore  of 
Tagga  Bay,  north  of  the  Island  of 
Oesel,  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  An  engage¬ 
ment  took  place  between  the  German 
ships  and  the  Russian  ships  and  shore 
batteries,  in  which  the  former  prevailed 
through  their  greatly  superior  force, 
though  here  the  Russians  showed  a 
determined  resistance.  During  the 
next  few  days  the  Germans  also 
occupied  Oesel  and  Dago  islands,  and 
still  later,  Moon  Island.  In  the  naval 
operations  which  took  place  during  this 
period  the  Russians  lost  several  large 
ships,  though  the  Russian  official  re¬ 
ports  claimed  that  the  Germans  lost 
two  dreadnoughts,  one  cruiser,  twelve 
torpedo  boats  and  a  number  of  smaller 
craft. 

As  a  contrast  to  these  German  suc¬ 
cesses,  the  German  lines  in  the  Riga 
sector  were  withdrawn  considerably  for 


the  purposes  of  straightening  out  the 
front.  This  at  least  relieved  the  fear 
of  the  Russians  that  Petrograd  was 
to  be  made  the  object  of  immediate 
attack.  Only  a  few  weeks  intervened, 
however,  between  then  and  the  final 
collapse  of  Russia  as  an  enemy  of 
Germany,  when  the  Bolsheviki  were  to 
open  the  negotiations  which  were  to 
culminate  in  the  humiliating  peace  of 
Brest-Litovsk. 

SOME  SLIGHT  OPERATIONS  TAKE  PLACE 
ON  THE  TURKISH  FRONT. 

Of  the  operations  on  the  Russo- 
Turkish  front  during  the  Kerensky 
regime  only  a  few  words  are  necessary. 
In  April  the  Russians  had  been  forced 
to  retire  from  Mush.  During  the  rest 
of  the  summer  practically  no  reports 
came  in  from  this  front.  On  November 
4,  only  three  days  before  the  Bolshevist 
revolution,  there  was  a  slight  revival 
of  activity  against  the  Turks.  In  the 
Black  Sea  Coastal  region,  in  the 
Kalkit-Tchiflik  sector,  the  Russians 
began  a  sudden  offensive  and  penetrat¬ 
ed  the  Turkish  lines  to  their  third  line 
trenches.  But  this  slight  success  was 
not  sustained.  Later  in  November 
further  hostilities  were  continued,  in 
co-operation  with  the  British  forces 
north  of  Bagdad,  for  apparently  the 
Russians  in  this  more  distant  theatre 
of  the  war  were  the  last  to  be 
affected  by  the  wave  of  Bolshevist 
propaganda. 
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Chapter  XLV 

The  United  States  Enters  the  W ar 

UNRESTRICTED  SUBMARINE  WARFARE  BRINGS  THE 

NATION  INTO  THE  CONTEST 


the  close  of  1915  American 
diplomacy  seemed  to  have  won  a 
victory  in  the  submarine  controversy. 
Germany  had  agreed  that  no  passenger 
vessels  should  be  sunk  without  pro¬ 
vision  being  made  for  the  complete 
safety  of  the  passengers  and  crew. 
The  feeling  of  relief  which  this  agree¬ 
ment  brought  was  soon  disturbed  by 
the  controversy  over  the  arming  of 
merchant  vessels.  (See  p.  275.) 

HE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  DENIES 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  SUSSEX. 

Pending  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
the  country  was  aroused  by  the  news 
of  the  sinking  of  the  cross  channel 
steamer  Sussex  on  March  24,  1916. 
The  Sussex  was  not  armed  and  had 
never  carried  troops.  The  attack  was 
without  warning  and  resulted  in  the 
injury  or  death  of  eighty  passengers, 
among  them  several  Americans.  This 
was  a  violation  of  an  explicit  promise. 
The  German  government,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  that  a  vessel  had  been  sunk 
at  the  time  and  place  indicated,  con¬ 
tended  that  the  vessel  was  not  the 
Sussex.  To  substantiate  this  claim 
the  authorities  submitted  a  sketch  of 
the  vessel  sunk,  made  by  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  submarine,  differing 
in  shape  and  construction  from  the 
Sussex.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
even  the  German  officials  took  this 
“evidence”  seriously. 


THE  AMERICAN  NOTE  AMOUNTS  TO  AN 
ULTIMATUM. 

Secretary  Lansing  despatched  a  note 
to  Germany  in  the  nature  of  an 
ultimatum.  Recalling  the  previous 
promises  made  by  the  German  authori¬ 
ties  and  indicating  that  the  sinking 
of  the  Sussex  clearly  violated  these 
pledges,  he  declared  that  unless  the 
Germans  should  immediately  abandon 
their  “present  methods  of  submarine 
warfare  against  passenger  and  freight¬ 
carrying  vessels”  the  United  States 
would  have  no  other  recourse  than  to 
break  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  German  reply  was  received  on 
May  4,  1916.  It  stated  that  the 
commanders  of  submarines  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  instructions:  “In 
accordance  with  the  general  principles 
of  visit  and  search  and  destruction 
of  merchant  vessels  recognized  by 
international  law,  such  vessels,  both 
within  and  without  the  area  declared 
a  naval  war  zone,  shall  not  be  sunk 
without  warning  and  without  saving 
human  lives  unless  these  ships  attempt 
to  escape  or  offer  resistance.” 

AMERICAN  RIGHTS  NOT  DEPENDENT 
A  UPON  BRITISH  ACTION. 

It  was  stated,  however,  that  the 
United  States  was  expected  to  insist 
that  Great  Britain  should  abandon 
her  blockade  of  Germany  and  her 
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interference  with  neutral  trade.  Should 
the  British  government  fail  to  do  so 
the  German  note  stated  that,  “the 
German  government  would  then  be 
facing  a  new  situation,  in  which  it 
must  reserve  to  itself  complete  liberty 
of  decision.  ’’ 

Mr.  Lansing  replied  that  the  United 
States  would  expect  Germany  to  carry 
out  scrupulously  its  announced  change 
of  policy  and  “cannot  for  a  moment 
entertain,  much  less  discuss,  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  respect  by  German  naval 


THE  GERMAN  BLOCKADE  OF  EUROPE 


The  area  declared  blockaded  is  indicated  by  diagonal 
lines,  and  the  lanes  through  which  passage  was  per¬ 
mitted  are  indicated. 

authorities  for  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  high 
seas  should  in  any  way  or  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  be  made  contingent  upon 
the  conduct  of  any  other  government 
affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  non- 
combatants.  Responsibility  in  such 
matters  is  single,  not  joint;  absolute, 
not  relative.”  No  reply  was  received 
to  this  note. 

HE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  ANNOUNCES 
UNRESTRICTED  SUBMARINE  WARFARE. 

Once  more  the  people  of  the  United 
States  breathed  more  freely  as  a  result 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  submarine  problem.  For 
nine  months,  from  May,  1916,  to 
February,  1917,  German  submarines 
generally  observed  the  promise  which 
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had  been  made  to  comply  with  the  rules 
of  cruiser  warfare  The  relief  proved 
to  be  but  temporary,  as  this  pause  in 
submarine  frightfulness  was  not  due  to 
any  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the 
German  authorities,  but  to  policy. 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz’  Memoirs  show 
the  conflicting  forces  in  Germany  at 
this  period. 

On  December  12,  1916,  the  Teutonic 
alliance  without  previous  intimation  or 
explanation  proposed  that  the  belliger¬ 
ents  “enter  forthwith  into  peace  ne¬ 
gotiations.”  The  military  situation 
and  the  internal  conditions  in  Germany 
will  explain  the  reason.  The  war  map 
showed  the  Teutonic  powers  in  posses 
sion  of  large  areas  of  enemy  territory. 
Belgium,  Northern  France,  Serbia, 
Montenegro,  Rumania  and  Russian 
Poland  and  some  of  the  Baltic  lands  of 
Russia  had  been  overrun.  All  of  these 
were  valuable  pawns  with  which  to 
negotiate  if  the  Entente  should  agree 
to  enter  upon  peace  discussions.  It 
seemed  improbable  that  the  situation 
would  ever  be  more  favorable  for  the 
Teutonic  powers.  But  these  notable 
gains  had  not  been  won  without  great 
sacrifices  by  the  German  people.  Two 
years  of  warfare  had  made  great 
inroads  upon  the  man  power  and 
material  resources  of  the  Teutonic 
allies.  The  blockade  was  making  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  the  German 
authorities  to  obtain  essential  war 
materials,  to  say  nothing  of  food  and 
clothing  for  the  civilian  population. 

HE  REASONS  FOR  THE  GERMAN  OFFER 
OF  PEACE. 

In  these  circumstances  something 
was  needed  to  strengthen  the  morale 
of  the  German  people.  By  making  a 
peace  offer  which  they  knew  would  be 
rejected  by  their  enemies,  the  German 
leaders  hoped  to  be  able  to  convince 
the  German  people  that  they  were 
fighting  a  defensive  struggle  and  thus 
to  reconcile  them  to  greater  sacrifices. 

As  was  anticipated  the  Entente 
Allies  refused  to  consider  the  German 
proposal,  which  they  stated  was  “empty 
and  insincere.”  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
declared  that  “to  enter  on  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  Germany,  proclaiming  her¬ 
self  victorious,  without  any  knowledge 
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of  the  proposals  she  intends  to  make, 
into  a  conference,  is  putting  our 
heads  into  a  noose  with  the  rope  end 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.” 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  ASKS  FOR  A  STATE¬ 
MENT  OF  WAR  AIMS. 

When  the  German  peace  offer  ap¬ 
peared  President  Wilson  had  already 
prepared  a  communication  to  the 
various  belligerents.  In  this  note  the 
President  directed  attention  to  the 
fact  that  each  side  professed  to  be 
fighting  a  defensive  war;  each  claimed 
to  be  “ready  to  consider  the  formation 
of  a  League  of  Nations  to  ensure  peace 
and  justice  throughout  the  world.” 
The  objects  for  which  both  sides  were 
fighting  “stated  in  general  terms  seem 
to  be  the  same.”  The  President  felt 
justified,  therefore,  in  asking  the  belli¬ 
gerents  to  state  “the  precise  objects 
which  would,  if  attained,  satisfy  them 
and  their  people.” 

In  reply  the  German  government 
evaded  the  question  but  renewed  its 
offer  to  enter  upon  peace  negotiations. 
The  Entente  powers  replied  more  to 
the  point.  While  they  were  unwilling 
to  declare  their  objects  in  complete 
detail,  certain  fundamental  conditions 
were  set  down.  These  included  the 
restoration  of  Belgium,  Serbia,  and 
Montenegro  with  compensation;  the 
evacuation  of  France,  Russia  and 
Rumania  with  just  reparation;  the 
reorganization  of  Europe  on  a  stable 
basis  which  involved  the  liberation 
of  the  subject  nationalities  in  Germany, 
Austria  and  Turkey.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  stated  that  it  was  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Entente  allies  “to  encom¬ 
pass  the  extermination  of  the  German 
peopleand  their  political  independence.” 

PRESIDENT  S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  j 

In  requesting  this  information  from 
the  belligerents  the  President  indicated 
that  he  was  not  proposing  mediation 
or  even  the  calling  of  a  peace  confer¬ 
ence.  He  was  seeking  information  by 
which  the  United  States  could  be 
guided  in  formulating  its  future  policy 
toward  the  war  and  more  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  peace  which  should 
end  the  war.  In  a  remarkable  address 
delivered  before  the  Senate  on  January 


22,  1917,  President  Wilson  developed 
more  fully  this  idea.  He  stated  that  it 
was  inconceivable  that  the  United 
States  should  not  play  a  part  “in  the 
days  to  come  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  lay  afresh  and  upon  a  new  plan 
the  foundations  of  peace  among  na¬ 
tions.”  In  such  an  enterprise  the  people 
of  the  United  States  had  a  great 
service  to  perform.  “That  service  is 


WOODROW  WILSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


nothing  less  than  this;  to  add  their 
authority  and  their  power  to  the 
authority  and  force  of  other  nations  to 
guarantee  peace  and  justice  throughout 
the  world.  ”  If  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  to  be  asked  to  join  in  this 
great  enterprise  he  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  formulate  the  conditions 
upon  which  he  “would  feel  justified 
in  asking  our  people  to  approve  its 
formal  and  solemn  adherence  to  a 
League  for  Peace.” 

While  the  United  States  would  have 
no  voice  in  determining  the  actual 
terms  of  peace  it  was  greatly  interested 
in  what  the  terms  of  peace  shall  be. 
“We  shall  have  a  voice  in  determining 
whether  they  shall  be  made  lasting  or 
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not  by  the  guarantees  of  a  universal 
covenant;  and  our  judgment  upon 
what  is  fundamental  and  essential 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  permanency 
should  be  spoken,  now,  not  afterwards 
when  it  may  be  too  late.” 

HE  IDEA  OF  A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  IS 
PRESENTED. 

‘‘First  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  force  be  created  as  a  guarantor 


balance  of  power,  but  a  community  of 
power;  not  organized  rivalries,  but  an 
organized,  common  peace.” 

EACE  WITHOUT  VICTORY  A  NECESSITY 
FOR  PERMANENCE. 

Furthermore  a  permanent  peace 
must  be  based  upon  an  equality  of 
nations  and  national  rights.  ‘‘  It  must 
be  a  peace  without  victory.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  say  this.  I  beg  that  I  maybe 


FORGING  A  CANNON  AT  THE  BETHLEHEM  STEEL  WORKS 


In  making  a  heavy  cannon  the  great  ingot  of  cast  steel  is  forged  into  shape  by  continual  blasts  of  heavy  hammers 
before  it  is  entirely  cool.  Here  we  see  an  ingot  under  the  hammer.  The  Bethlehem  works  had  been  engaged 
in  making  munitions  for  the  Allies  on  a  large  scale  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 


of  the  permanency  of  the  settlement 
so  much  greater  than  the  force  of  any 
nation  now  engaged  or  any  alliance 
hitherto  formed  or  projected,  that  no 
nation,  no  probable  combination  of 
nations,  could  face  or  withstand  it.” 

But  the  terms  of  the  peace  must  be 
such  as  to  warrant  such  a  guarantee. 
‘‘The  question  upon  which  the  whole 
future  peace  and  policy  of  the  wrorld 
depends  is  this:  Is  the  present  w’ar  a 
struggle  for  a  just  and  secure  peace, 
or  only  for  a  new  balance  of  power? 
If  it  be  only  for  a  new'  balance  of  powder, 
who  will  guarantee,  who  can  guarantee, 
the  stable  equilibrium  of  the  new 
arrangement?  There  must  be,  not  a 
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permitted  to  put  my  own  interpretation 
upon  it  and  that  it  may  be  understood 
that  no  other  interpretation  was  in  my 
thought.  I  am  seeking  only  to  face 
realities  and  to  face  them  without  soft 
concealments.  Victory  would  mean 
peace  forced  upon  the  loser,  a  victor’s 
terms  imposed  upon  the  vanquished  .  .  . 
Only  a  peace  between  equals  can  last .  . 
Equality  of  territory  or  of  resources 
there,  of  course,  cannot  be;  nor  any 
sort  of  equality  not  gained  in  the 
ordinary  peaceful  and  legitimate  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  people  themselves. 
But  no  one  asks  or  expects  anything 
more  than  an  equality  of  rights.” 

Of  even  greater  importance  was  the 
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ROBERT  LANSING,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

recognition  of  the  rights  of  peoples  to 
formulate  their  own  political  institu¬ 
tions.  “No  peace  can  last,  or  ought  to 
last,  which  does  not  recognize  and 
accept  the  principle  that  governments 
derive  all  their  just  rights  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  no 
right  anywhere  exists  to  hand  peoples 
about  from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty 

as  if  they  were  property . Any 

peace  which  does  not  recognize  and 
accept  t’his  principle  will  inevitably 
be  upset.” 

The  freedom  of  the  seas  and  limita¬ 
tion  of  armaments. 

A  further  principle  which  President 
Wilson  considered  of  vital  importance 
was  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  “The 
freedom  of  the  seas  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
peace,  equality,  and  cooperation.” 
Such  freedom  contemplated  “the  free, 
constant,  unthreatened  intercourse  of 
nations”  on  the  high  seas.  In  the  case 
of  nations  whose  territory  did  not 
touch  the  high  seas  a  guaranteed  and 
neutralized  right  of  way  should  be 
provided.  The  problem  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  involved  the  limitation  of 
naval  armaments  which  in  turn  “opens 
the  wider  and  perhaps  more  difficult 
question  of  the  limitation  of  armies 


and  of  all  programmes  of  military  pre¬ 
paration.  ”  These  questions  are  difficult 
and  “they  must  be  faced  with  the 
utmost  candor  and  decided  in  a 
spirit  of  real  accommodation,  if  peace  is 
to  come  with  healing  in  its  wings,  and 
come  to  stay.  Peace  cannot  be  had 
without  concession  and  sacrifice.” 

These  were  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  President  felt  that  the  United 
States  might  be  asked  to  join  with  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  guaranteeing 
the  peace  of  the  world.  While  speaking 
as  an  individual  he  was  “confident  that 
I  have  said  what  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  wish  me  to  say.” 
Moreover  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
he  was  speaking  “for  the  silent  mass 
of  mankind  everywhere  who  have  had 
as  yet  no  opportunity  to  speak  their 
real  hearts  out  concerning  the  death 
and  ruin  they  see  to  have  come  already 
upon  the  persons  and  homes  they 

hold  most  dear . I  speak  with  the 

greater  boldness  because  it  is  clear  to 
every  man  who  can  think  that  there  is 
in  this  promise  no  breach  in  either  our 
traditions  or  our  policy  as  a  nation, 
but  a  fulfilment,  rather,  of  all  that  we 
have  professed  or  striven  for.  I  am 
proposing,  as  it  were,  that  the  nations 


WALTER  H.  PAGE,  AMBASSADOR  TO  GREAT 
BRITAIN 
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should  with  one  accord  adopt  the 
doctrine  of  President  Monroe  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  world;  that  no  nation 
should  seek  to  extend  its  polity  over 
any  other  nation  or  people,  but  that 
every  people  should  be  left  free  to 
determine  its  own  polity,  its  own 
way  of  development,  unhindered,  un¬ 
afraid,  the  little  along  with  the  great 
and  powerful.” 


out  the  country  the  President's  words 
made  a  deep  impression,  and  excited 
much  discussion.  It  is  significant  that 
there  was  so  little  popular  dissent  from 
the  bold  stand.  Such  criticism  as  ap¬ 
peared  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  ‘‘  peace  without  victory.  ”  A 
few  objected  to  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  should  assume  any  position  in 
settling  European  quarrels.  Senator 


GENERAL  PERSHING  AND  STAFF  ON  BOARD  THE  BALTIC 


General  Pershing  and  his  staff  arrived  at  Liverpool  June  7,  1917,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  England  crossed  over  to 
France  and  established  headquarters  there,  first  in  Paris,  but  later  at  Chaumont.  Though  the  staff  was  subse¬ 
quently  much  enlarged,  and  changed  in  harmony  with  General  Pershing’s  idea  of  giving  every  man  service  with 
troops,  some  of  these  officers  retained  their  positions  until  the  Armistice. 

Borah  was  thus  early  voicing  loud  op¬ 
position  to  any  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  Nation.  Many  expressed  the 
view  that  a  lasting  peace  would  not 
come  until  the  military  power  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  crushed.  Ex-President 
Roosevelt  was  particularly  bitter. 

Scarcely  time  enough  was  allowed 
for  the  country  to  realize  the  full 
significance  of  the  change  which  this 
address  contemplated  before  it  was 
called  upon  to  face  a  situation  which 
transformed  the  United  States  from 
a  deeply  interested  observer  into  a 
full  participant  in  the  great  world 
drama. 
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The  united  states  to  abandon  the 

POLICY  OF  ISOLATION. 

This  speech  gives  striking  evidence 
how  greatly  two  years  of  war  in  Europe 
had  influenced  political  thinking  in 
the  United  States.  Probably  no  Amer¬ 
ican  president  had  ever  before  so 
frankly  proposed  such  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country.  It  was  a  clear  call  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  abandon 
their  traditional  isolation  from  the 
affairs  of  Europe  and  to  assume  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  that  position 
of  leadership  which  their  material  and 
moral  strength  warranted.  Through- 
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\yHY  UNRESTRICTED  SUBMARINE  WAR- 
VV  FARE  WAS  RESUMED. 

For  nine  months  the  German  author¬ 
ities  generally  observed  the  promise 
that  merchant  vessels  should  not  be 
sunk  without  warning  and  without 
saving  human  lives.  All  at  once 
without  the  slightest  warning,  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1917,  they  served 
notice  that  they  proposed  to  resume 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare. 

The  war  had  lasted  much  longer 
than  the  German  military  leaders  had 
anticipated.  The  strength  of  the 
Teutonic  allies  had  reached,  if  it  had 
not  passed,  its  maximum.  Every  month 
that  passed  brought  added  strength  to 
their  enemies.  A  war  of  attrition 
could  only  end  in  a  German  defeat. 
The  resources  of  the  United  States 
were  aiding  the  Entente.  There  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  but  one  hope  and  that  was  to 
force  Great  Britain  to  capitulate  by  a 
policy  of  submarine  terror.  The  ele¬ 
ments  which  were  willing  to  risk  a 
rupture  with  the  United  States  grew 
stronger.  In  the  event  of  a  break  the 
German  leaders  assumed  that  a  coun¬ 
try  so  unprepared  for  war  could  do 
little  damage,  at  least  not  before  the 
submarine  had  starved  Great  Britain 
into  submission.  Events  were  to  prove 


that  they  miscalculated  as  badly  in 
this  instance  as  they  did  in  the  invasion 
of  Belgium. 

Diplomatic  relations  with  the  ger¬ 
man  EMPIRE  ARE  SEVERED. 

The  new  war  zone  extended  from  a 
point  four  hundred  miles  west  of  Ireland 
and  ran  to  a  point  nine  hundred  miles 
west  of  Bordeaux.  Lanes  of  safety  in  the 
North  Sea,  along  the  Spanish  coast 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  were 
designated  in  order  that  access  might 
be  had  to  neutral  states.  As  a  con¬ 
cession  to  the  United  States  one  ship  a 
week  was  to  be  permitted  to  sail  to 
England,  provided  it  sailed  on  a 
specified  day,  over  a  designated  course 
to  the  port  of  Falmouth,  and  displayed 
certain  distinctive  markings.  Moreover 
the  United  States  government  must 
guarantee  that  such  ships  carried  no 
contraband.  In  submitting  these  pro¬ 
posals  the  German  government  hoped 
“that  the  United  States  may  view  the 
new  situation  from  the  lofty  heights  of 
impartiality  and  assist,  on  their  part,  to 
prevent  further  misery  and  avoidable 
sacrifice  of  human  life.”  Both  the 
remarkable  character  of  the  German 
proposals  and  the  arrogant  method  of 


JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  SECRETARY  OF 
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their  presentation  created  amusement 
as  well  as  resentment  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  German  proposals  were  so 
clearly  a  repudiation  of  the  Sussex 
pledge  that  President  Wilson  immedi¬ 
ately  ordered  the  recall  of  Ambassador 
Gerard  from  Berlin  and  sent  Ambassa¬ 
dor  von  Bernstorff  his  passports.  At 
the  same  time  he  stated  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  Germany  would  really  do 
what  she  threatened  to  do.  In  closing 
his  address  to  Congress  he  said:  “We 
do  not  desire  any  hostile  conflict  with 
the  Imperial  German  Government. 
We  are  the  sincere  friends  of  the 
German  people  and  earnestly  desire 
to  remain  at  peace  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  speaks  for  them.  We  shall 
not  believe  that  they  are  hostile  to  us 
unless  and  until  we  are  obliged  to 
believe  it;  and  we  purpose  nothing 
more  than  the  reasonable  defense  of 
the  undoubted  rights  of  our  people. . . . 
seek  merely  to  vindicate  our  right  to 
liberty  and  justice  and  an  unmolest¬ 
ed  life.  These  are  the  bases  of  peace, 
not  war.  God  grant  we  may  not  be 
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challenged  to  defend  them  by  acts  of 
willful  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Germany!” 

THER  NATIONS  HESITATE  TO  BREAK  OFF 
RELATIONS. 

President  Wilson  immediately  noti¬ 
fied  all  other  neutral  governments  of 
the  action  of  the  United  States  and 
suggested  that  they  take  similar  action. 
Though  none  followed  the  example  of 
the  United  States,  all  the  European 
nations,  the  majority  of  the  South 
American  republics,  and  China  also, 
sent  vigorous  notes  of  protest  to  the 
German  government. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  expressed  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  some  who  felt  that 
the  United  States  should  have  entered 
the  war  at  the  time  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania,  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  were  some  German-Ameri- 
cans  and  pacifists  who  maintained  that 
the  President  was  leading  the  country 
into  a  war  which  might  be  avoided. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  the  latter 
was  Mr.  Bryan  who  urged  the  people 


VICE-ADMIRAL  WM.  S.  SIMS,  COMMANDING 
IN  EUROPEAN  WATERS 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  TROOPS  DISEMBARKING  IN  FRANCE 
The  first  American  troops  that  landed  in  France  in  June,  1917,  belonged  to  the  First  Division.  The  French  were 
much  interested  in  their  appearance,  their  uniforms  and  their  methods,  all  of  which  were  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  French  Soldiers.  Here  they  are  in  line  waiting  to  carry  their  impedimenta  from  the  transport. 


THE  FLAG  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  REGIMENT  IN  PARIS 
Some  of  the  regiments  of  the  American  Army  have  a  long  and  honorable  history.  This  is  the  regimental  flag 
with  the  national  colors,  and  the  color  guard  of  the  Sixteenth  Regiment  of  the  Regular  Army.  This  regiment 
paraded  in  Paris  on  July  4,  1917,  where  the  American  troops  attracted  much  attention.  The  size  of  the  men  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  wonder  and  almost  of  astonishment. 
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to  telegraph  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  not  to  involve  the  country 
in  a  war  “on  European  soil  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  European  quarrels.  ” 

AMBASSADOR  GERARD  IS  HAMPERED  IN 
LEAVING  GERMANY. 

Leaving  German  interests  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Paul  Ritter,  the  Swiss 
Minister,  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff 
sailed  from  New  York  on  February  14, 
accompanied  by  the  embassy  officials 
and  a  number  of  prominent  Germans. 
After  some  delay  at  Halifax,  where  the 
British  authorities  made  a  thorough 
search  of  baggage  despite  protests,  the 
party  arrived  safely  at  Copenhagen. 
The  American  ambassador  was  not  so 
fortunate  in  his  efforts  to  leave  Germany. 
Upon  presenting  his  demand  for  his 
passports  he  was  assured  that  they 
would  be  promptly  furnished.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  however,  the  German  au¬ 
thorities  submitted  to  him  a  number  of 
proposals  which  they  suggested  should 
be  added  to  the  existing  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany.  These 
proposals  provided  that  the  personal 
and  property  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
each  nation  should  remain  undisturbed 
and  that  such  citizens  should  not  be 
interned  or  otherwise  molested.  Mr. 
Gerard  firmly  declined  to  transmit  any 
such  proposals  and  renewed  his  request 
for  his  passports.  After  a  delay  of  four 
more  days  the  German  authorities 
complied  with  his  demand  and  he  was 
able  at  last  to  leave  for  Switzerland. 
Thence  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  Spanish  Ambassador  and  the 
Dutch  Minister  took  over  the  affairs 
of  the  United  States. 

With  the  break  in  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  the  German  authorities  tried 
to  induce  the  President  to  enter  upon 
another  long  diplomatic  discussion. 
Through  the  Swiss  Minister  it  was 
proposed  that  the  United  States 
indicate  how  the  submarine  warfare 
might  be  modified  to  satisfy  our 
demands.  To  this  suggestion  the 
President  returned  a  flat  refusal  to 
enter  upon  any  discussion  unless  the 
German  authorities  repealed  the  decree 
of  January  31  with  its  threat  of  unre¬ 
stricted  submarine  warfare. 
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The  effect  of  the  announcement  on 

AMERICAN  SHIPPING. 

In  American  shipping  circles  the 
German  threat  aroused  serious  concern. 
Owners  refused  to  allow  their  vessels  to 
leave  American  ports  and  under¬ 
writers  declined  to  insure  the  cargoes 
unless  adequate  protection  was  assured. 
As  a  result  there  was  a  practical 
embargo  on  American  shipping.  To 
meet  this  situation  President  Wilson 
went  before  Congress  on  February  26 
and  asked  for  authority  to  place  arms 
on  American  ships  and  to  use  “any 
other  instrumentalities  and  methods” 
that  he  might  deem  necessary  to 
protect  American  ships  and  property 
on  the  high  seas.  In  Congress  a  bill  was 
introduced  appropriating  $100,000,000 
to  provide  armament  for  merchant 
ships  but  that  body  was  unwilling  to 
grant  the  President  the  additional 
power  which  he  requested.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  large  majority.  In  the  Senate  a 
small  but  determined  group  of  Senators 
conducted  a  filibuster  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  bill  before  the  expiration 
of  the  session  on  March  4.  They  were 
Senators  La  Follette,  Norris,  Cummins, 
Gronna,  Clapp,  and  Works,  Republic¬ 
ans;  and  Stone,  O’Gorman,  Kirby, 
Lane  and  Vardaman,  Democrats. 

HE  INTERCEPTED  GERMAN  NOTE  SEEK¬ 
ING  ALLIANCE  WITH  MEXICO. 

While  the  debate  in  the  Senate  was 
proceeding  the  State  Department  is¬ 
sued  an  intercepted  dispatch  from 
Dr.  Alfred  Zimmermann,  then  German 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  the  German  Minister  in  Mexico 
which  gave  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  utter  stupidity  of  German  diplo¬ 
macy.  The  Zimmermann  dispatch 
was  as  follows: 

“On  the  first  of  February  we  intend 
to  begin  submarine  warfare  unrestrict¬ 
ed.  In  spite  of  this,  it  is  our  intention 
to  endeavor  to  keep  neutral  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  If  this 
attempt  is  not  successful,  we  propose 
an  alliance  on  the  following  basis  with 
Mexico.  That  we  shall  make  war 
together  and  together  make  peace. 
We  shall  give  general  financial  support 
and  it  is  understood  that  Mexico  is  to 
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reconquer  the  lost  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  Texas  and  Arizona.  The 
details  are  left  to  you  for  settlement. 

“You  are  instructed  to  inform  the 
President  of  Mexico  of  the  above  in 
the  greatest  confidence  as  soon  as  it 
is  certain  that  there  will  be  an  outbreak 
of  war  with  the  United  States,  and 
suggest  that  the  President  of  Mexico, 


effect  of  overcoming  the  opposition 
in  the  Senate  to  the  President’s  propos¬ 
al  and  the  session  closed  without  action 
having  been  taken.  Seventy-five  of 
the  ninety-six  members  of  the  Senate 
signed  a  protest  in  which  they  in¬ 
dicated  their  desire  to  vote  for  the 
measure  but  were  prevented  from 
doing  so  because  of  the  Senate  rule 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  effective  aids  to  recruiting  for  the  Navy  was  the  landship  “Recruit”  in  Union  Square, 
which  remained  during  the  whole  war.  It  was  a  reproduction  in  wood  of  one  of  the  great  steel  battleships,  lattice 
masts,  ship’s  bell  and  all.  Prospective  recruits  could  see  sailors  going  about  their  daily  tasks. 
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on  his  own  initiative,  should  com¬ 
municate  with  Japan,  suggesting  ad¬ 
herence  at  once  to  the  plan,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  offer  to  mediate  between 
Japan  and  Germany.  Please  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  of  Mexico 
that  the  employment  of  ruthless  sub¬ 
marine  warfare  now  promises  to  compel 
England  to  make  peace  in  a  few 
months.” 

HE  PRESIDENT  REBUKES  “THE  LITTLE 
GROUP  OF  WILLFUL  MEN.” 

The  disclosure  of  this  effort  on  the 
part  of  Germany  to  embroil  the  United 
States  with  its  southern  neighbor 
aroused  bitter  resentment  throughout 
the  country,  but  it  did  not  have  the 


allowing  unlimited  debate.  Others 
would  have  signed  had  they  been 
present. 

The  day  following  the  close  of  the 
session  of  Congress  President  Wilson 
issued  a  stinging  rebuke  to  the  “little 
group  of  willful  men  ”  who  had  defeated 
the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  Congress.  He  declared 
that  it  was  a  situation  “unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  perhaps 
in  the  history  of  any  modern  govern¬ 
ment . More  than  500  of  the  531 

members  of  the  two  houses  were  ready 
and  anxious  to  act;  The  House  of 
Representatives  had  acted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  but  the  Senate 
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was  unable  to  act  because  a  little 
group  of  eleven  Senators  had  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  should  not. . The 

Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the  only 
legislative  body  in  the  world  that 
cannot  act  when  its  majority  is  ready 
for  action.  A  little  group  of  willful 
men,  representing  no  opinion  but  their 
own,  have  rendered  the  great  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  helpless 
and  contemptible . The  only  rem¬ 

edy  is  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  shall 


can  be  brought  to  a  vote  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  so  order. 

Having  accomplished  his  purpose 
President  Wilson  then  obtained  an 
opinion  from  the  Attorney-General 
that  he  had  the  authority  to  place 
armament  on  merchant  vessels  without 
further  authorization  from  Congress. 
Acting  upon  this  opinion  it  was  announ¬ 
ced  that  armed  guards  would  be  placed 
on  all  American  vessels  passing  through 
the  war  zone.  This  condition  of  armed 


FLEET  OF  AMERICAN  TROOPSHIPS  OUTWARD  BOUND  ON  THE  ATLANTIC 


At  a i  distance  of  about  a  mile,  in  order  to  be  able  to  manoeuvre  freely,  steam  the  second  and  third  ships  of  this 
fleet.  The  men,  wearing  their  life-belts,  are  prepared  for  submarine  attack;  the  guns  in  readiness  for  training 
on  the  difficult  mark  of  the  elusive  periscope;  the  life-boats  swung  out  for  quick  launching. 
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be  so  altered  that  it  can  act.  The 
country  can  be  relied  upon  to  draw  the 
moral.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  can  be 
relied  on  to  supply  the  means  of  action 
and  save  the  country  from  disaster.” 

ARMED  NEUTRALITY  MOVES  ON  TOWARD 
A  OPEN  WAR. 

The  response  of  the  country  to  the 
appeal  of  the  President  was  immediate 
and  impressive.  Mass  meetings  were 
held  to  condemn  the  action  of  the 
“willful”  Senators.  Societies  adopted 
resolutions  of  protest  and  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  a  number  of  states  pledged 
their  support  to  the  President. 
Impressed  by  this  outburst  of  public 
feeling  the  Senate,  in  special  session, 
modified  its  rules  so  that  a  measure 
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neutrality  could  obviously  not  con¬ 
tinue  any  great  length  of  time.  Either 
Germany  must  abandon  her  policy 
of  submarine  ruthlessness  or  a  clash 
was  certain  to  result.  On  March  19, 
news  was  received  that  three  American 
ships  had  been  sunk  within  twenty-four 
hours  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  lives. 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  came 
demands  for  immediate  and  decisive 
action. 

Fortified  by  these  expressions  of 
public  opinion  the  President,  on  March 
21,  summoned  Congress  to  meet  in 
special  session  on  April  2  “to  receive 
a  communication  from  the  Executive 
on  grave  questions  of  national  policy 
which  should  be  taken  immediately 
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under  consideration.”  As  the  mo¬ 
mentous  day  approached  there  was  in¬ 
creasing  evidence  of  popular  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Mass-meetings  were  called  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  patriotic 
resolutions.  Numbers  of  prominent 
persons  went  to  Washington  for  the 
historic  event.  On  the  other  hand  a 
group  of  pacifists  also  appeared  to 
make  a  final  demonstration  against 


‘‘With  a  profound  sense  of  the 
solemn  and  even  tragical  character 
of  the  step  I  am  taking  and  of  the 
grave  responsibilities  which  it  involves, 
but  in  unhesitating  obedience  to  what  I 
deem  my  constitutional  duty,  1  advise 
that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent 
course  of  the  Imperial  German  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  in  fact  nothing  less  than  war 
against  the  Government  and  people 


THE  FIRST  UNITED  STATES  SOLDIERS  IN  LONDON 

For  the  first  time  in  history  United  States  soldiers  marched  through  London  on  August  15,  1917.  They  were  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  King,  the  War  Cabinet  adjourned  to  observe  the  spectacle,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
interested  and  friendly  spectators.  Here  they  are  seen  marching  through  Bird  Cage  Walk  to  their  camp. 
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entering  the  war.  At  8:30  in  the 
evening  of  April  2,  the  President 
entered  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  greeted 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Nearly 
every  member  in  the  great  audi¬ 
ence  carried  an  American  flag.  With 
an  earnestness  and  dignity  which  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion  called  for  the 
President  read  his  war  message. 

RESIDENT  WILSON’S  MEMORABLE  WAR 
MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS. 

Reviewing  Germany’s  acts  since  the 
renewal  of  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  and  characterizing  them  as 
‘‘warfare  against  mankind,”  he  said: 


of  the  United  States;  that  it  formally 
accept  the  status  of  belligerent  which 
has  thus  been  thrust  upon  it  and  that 
it  take  immediate  steps  not  only  to 
put  the  country  in  a  more  thorough 
state  of  defense,  but  also  to  exert 
all  its  power  and  employ  all  its  re¬ 
sources  to  bring  the  Government  of 
the  German  Empire  to  terms  and  to 
end  the  war.  ” 

The  President  then  indicated  some 
of  the  things  which  he  considered 
essential  to  be  done  in  order  to  make 
our  participation  in  the  war  effective. 
These  included  the  extension  of 
financial  aid  to  the  nations  at  war  with 
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Germany,  the  development  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  industries  to  make 
them  most  effective  for  conduct  of 
the  war,  the  strengthening  of  the 
navy  and  the  expansion  of  the  army 
to  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  men 
at  once  with  additional  forces  to  be 
raised  “upon  the  principle  of  universal 
liability  to  service.”  In  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  war  the  President 
suggested  that  as  large  a  proportion  as 
possible  should  be  borne  by  taxation. 

TAR  ONLY  A  STEP  TOWARD  A  NEW 
'  WORLD  ORDER. 

While  the  illegal  actions  of  the 
German  Government  were  a  sufficient 
justification  for  our  entrance  into  the 
war  the  President  desired  to  look 
beyond  questions  of  self  interest  to  the 
more  fundamental  question  of  the 
defense  of  democratic  ideals  and  the 
organization  of  a  new  world  order. 
Turning  to  these  objects  he  said: 

“My  own  thought  has  not  been 
driven  from  its  habitual  and  normal 
course  by  the  unhappy  events  of  the 
last  two  months,  and  1  do  not  believe 
that  the  thought  of  the  nation  has  been 
altered  or  clouded  by  them.  I  have 
exactly  the  same  things  in  mind  now 
that  I  had  in  mind  when  I  addressed 
the  Senate  on  the  twenty-second  of 
January  last;  the  same  that  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  addressed  the  Congress 
on  the  third  of  February  and  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  February.  Our  object 
now,  as  then,  is  to  vindicate  the 
principles  of  peace  and  justice  in  the 
life  of  the  world  as  against  selfish  and 
autocratic  power  and  to  set  up  amongst 
the  really  free  and  self-governed  peoples 
of  the  world  such  a  concert  of  purpose 
and  of  action  as  will  henceforth  ensure 
the  observance  of  these  principles. 

“Neutrality  is  no  longer  feasible  or 
desirable  where  the  peace  of  the  wrorld 
is  involved  and  the  freedom  of  its 
peoples,  and  the  menace  to  that  peace 
and  freedom  lies  in  the  existence  of 
autocratic  governments  backed  by 
organized  force  -which  is  controlled 
wholly  by  their  will,  not  by  the  will 
of  their  people.  We  have  seen  the 
last  of  neutrality  in  such  circumstances. 
We  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  age  in 
which  it  will  be  insisted  that  the  same 
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standards  of  conduct  and  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  wrong  done  shall  be 
observed  among  nations  and  their 
governments  that  are  observed  among 
the  individual  citizens  of  civilized 
states.  ” 

7E  HAVE  NO  QUARREL  WITH  THE  GER 
'  MAN  PEOPLE.” 

The  President  made  it  clear  that  our 
quarrel  was  with  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  not  the  German  people.  “We 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  German 
people.  We  have  no  feeling  toward 
them  but  one  of  sympathy  and  friend¬ 
ship.  It  was  not  upon  their  impulse 
that  their  Government  acted  in  enter¬ 
ing  the  war.  It  was  not  with  their 
previous  knowledge  or  approval.  It 
was  a  war  determined  upon  as  wars 
used  to  be  determined  upon  in  the 
old,  unhappy  days  when  peoples  were 
nowhere  consulted  by  their  rulers  and 
wars  were  provoked  and  waged  in 
the  interest  of  dynasties  or  of  little 
groups  of  ambitious  men  who  were 
accustomed  to  use  their  fellowmen 
as  pawns  and  tools. 

‘  ‘  We  are  now  about  to  accept  the  gage 
of  battle  with  this  natural  foe  of 
liberty  and  shall,  if  necessary,  spend 
the  whole  force  of  the  nation  to  check 
and  nullify  its  pretensions  and  its 
power.  We  are  glad,  now  that  we  see 
the  facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pretense 
about  them,  to  fight  thus  for  the 
ultimate  peace  of  the  world  and  for  the 
liberation  of  its  peoples,  the  German 
peoples  included;  for  the  rights  of 
nations  great  and  small  and  the 
privilege  of  men  everywhere  to  choose 
their  way  of  life  and  obedience. 

HE  WORLD  MUST  BE  MADE  SAFE  FOR 
DEMOCRACY.” 

“The  world  must  be  made  safe  for 
democracy.  Its  peace  must  be  planted 
upon  the  tested  foundations  of  political 
liberty.  We  have  no  selfish  ends  to 
serve.  We  desire  no  conquest,  no 
dominion.  We  seek  no  indemnities 
for  ourselves,  no  material  compensation 
for  the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely  make. 
We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of 
mankind.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when 
these  have  been  made  as  secure  as 
the  faith  and  the  freedom  of  nations 
can  make  them . 
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“It  is  a  distressing  and  oppressive 
duty,  gentlemen  of  the  Congress, 
which  I  have  performed  in  thus 
addressing  you.  There  are,  it  may  be, 
many  months  of  fiery  trial  and  sacrifice 
ahead  of  us.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead 
this  great  peaceful  people  into  war, 
into  the  most  terrible  and  disastrous 
of  wars,  civilization  itself  seeming  to 
be  in  the  balance. 


had  taken.  The  alliance  of  the  Russian 
autocracy  with  the  democracies  of  the 
west  had  been  an  anomaly.  It  had 
weakened  the  contention  of  the  Entente 
that  they  were  fighting  to  maintain 
democratic  ideals.  But  the  Russian 
Revolution,  which  occurred  some  two 
weeks  before  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war,  left  Germany 
as  the  one  great  stronghold  of  autoc¬ 


GENERAL  PERSHING  ARRIVING  AT  BOULOGNE 

On  his  arrival  at  Boulogne,  June  13,  1917,  General  Pershing  was  met  by  a  delegation  including  M.  Besnard,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  the  one-armed  veteran,  General  Pelletier,  who  had  been  designated  to  attend  him. 
General  Pershing  is  here  passing  in  review  the  sailors  assigned  as  part  of  the  guard  of  honor. 
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“But  the  right  is  more  precious  than 
peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the  things 
which  we  have  always  carried  nearest 
our  hearts,  —  for  democracy,  for  the 
right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority 
to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  govern¬ 
ments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion 
of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free 
peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety 
to  all  nations  and  make  the  world 
itself  at  last  free.  ” 

HE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  ADDS  FORCE 
TO  THE  MESSAGE. 

Events  in  Russia  had  given  added 
force  to  the  position  which  the  President 


racy  in  the  world.  With  truth  could 
the  President  then  proclaim  that  the 
struggle  was  between  the  two  antagon¬ 
istic  principles  of  autocracy  and  democ¬ 
racy. 

ONGRESS  VOTES  FOR  WAR  BY  AN  OVER¬ 
WHELMING  MAJORITY. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Message  resolutions  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
declaring  that  a  state  of  war  had 
been  thrust  upon  the  United  States 
by  Germany.  The  resolution  passed 
the  Senate  April  4,  by  a  vote  of  82  to  6. 
The  six  negative  votes  were  cast  by 
Senators  La  Follette,  Gronna  and 
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Norris,  Republicans;  and  Stone,  Lane 
and  Vardaman,  Democrats.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  after  an 
all  day  debate  the  resolution  passed 
April  6,  by  a  vote  of  373  to  50,  nine 
members  not  voting.  Of  the  negative 
votes  16  were  Democrats,  32  Republic¬ 
ans,  1  Socialist,  and  1  Independent. 
The  resolution  was  signed  by  President 
Wilson  the  same  day. 

Among  the  nations  at  war  with 
Germany  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  struggle  created  a 
profound  impression.  From  both  of¬ 
ficial  and  private  sources  came  ex¬ 
pressions  of  deepest  feeling  and  appre¬ 
ciation.  President  Poincard  declared 
that  “the  great  American  Republic  ’ 
had  proven  “faithful  to  its  ideals  and 
its  traditions.”  Mr.  Asquith,  speaking 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  said, 
“I  do  not  use  language  of  flattery  or 
exaggeration  when  I  say  it  is  one  of  the 
most  disinterested  acts  in  history.” 

rpHE  EFFECT  OF  THE  DECLARATION  ON 
1  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Throughout  the  United  States  the 
news  was  received  with  a  calm  dignity 
which  befitted  the  momentous  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  action.  There  was  neither 
tumult  nor  hysteria,  but  everywhere 
there  was  evidence  of  a  deep  and 
sincere  patriotism. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war  wrere 
moral  rather  than  material.  Not  for 
many  months  were  the  tremendous 
resources  of  the  country  fully  prepared 
to  make  their  force  felt  in  Europe. 
But  the  moral  value  of  the  action  was 
immediate  and  profound.  To  the  war- 
weary  British  and  French  it  brought 
new  hope  at  a  time  when  the  situation 
was  particularly  discouraging. 

Following  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany,  Austria-Hungary 
broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  April  8,  but  the  United 
States  did  not  formally  declare  war 
against  her  until  December  7,  1917. 
With  the  other  two  members  of  the 
Teutonic  alliance,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria, 
no  declaration  of  war  was  made,  and 
diplomatic  intercourse  was  not  sus¬ 
pended  with  the  latter.  Turkey  broke 
relations  on  April  20,  1917. 
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''pHE  ACTION  OF  OTHER  STATES  OF  THE 
1  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE. 

Influenced  by  the  action  of  the 
United  States,  Cuba  immediately  de¬ 
clared  war  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
The  President  of  Panama  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  given  authority  to  declare 
war  when  he  should  deem  it  advisable, 
and  at  once  issued  a  proclamation, 
placing  Panama  beside  the  United 
States.  Brazil  severed  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  on  April  10,  and  declared  war 
in  October.  Haiti  declared  war  in 
September,  and  Guatemala,  Nicara¬ 
gua  and  Costa  Rica  followed  in  1918. 

Bolivia  severed  lelations  on  April  13, 
Honduras  in  May,  San  Salvador  and 
Santo  Domingo  in  June,  Uruguay  and 
Peru  in  October,  and  Ecuador  in 
December.  Mexico  declared  for  neu¬ 
trality,  but  wras  really  unfriendly  to 
the  United  States.  Chile,  Argentina, 
Venezuela,  Paraguay  and  Colombia  for 
various  reasons  remained  neutral, 
though  public  sentiment  in  some  of 
these  countries,  so  far  as  it  was 
articulate,  was  strongly  against  Ger¬ 
many. 

RENCH  AND  BRITISH  MISSIONS  VISIT 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Soon  after  the  Declaration  of  War, 
several  Allied  Commissions  visited  the 
LTnited  States.  The  British,  headed  by 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  which  reached 
Washington  April  22,  and  the  French, 
headed  by  ex-Premier  Viviani  and 
Marshal  Joffre,  which  arrived  April  25, 
excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Both 
M.  Viviani  and  Mr.  Balfour  addressed 
the  House  ol  Representatives  by  in¬ 
vitation  and  the  former  addressed  the 
Senate  also.  Both  Commissions  visited 
the  tomb  of  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon 
where  impressive  exercises  were  held. 

Both  then  made  visits  to  some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country  and  were 
everywhere  received  with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Marshal  Joffre  was  greeted 
with  especial  warmth  and  his  frank 
honesty  deepened  the  regard  in  which 
he  was  already  held  in  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Springfield,  Ill., 
and  Philadelphia.  In  New  York  the 
city  was  elaborately  decorated  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  missions,  and  dinners  and 
receptions  were  offered. 


“LAFAYETTE!  WE  ARE  HERE” 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  15,  1917,  General  Pershing  with  members  of  his  staff  and  French  officers  visited  the  tomb 
of  Lafayette  at  the  Picpus  Cemetery,  and  laid  a  wreath  upon  the  grave  of  the  man  who  had  left  home  and  family 
and  crossed  the  ocean  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  struggling  American  colonies. 


RECEPTION  GIVEN  TO  GENERAL  PERSHING  IN  PARIS 
After  showing  himself  to  the  people  of  Paris  from  the  balcony  of  the  Military  Club,  this  picture  was  made.  General 
Pelletier  is  seen  immediately  behind  Madame  Joffre,  who  is  seen  between  General  Pershing  and  Marshal  Joffre. 
On  the  other  side  of  General  Pershing  is  General  Foch,  not  yet  recognized  as  the  man  of  the  hour.  General 
Dubail  and  his  little  son  are  to  the  right  of  Marshal  Joffre.  Upper  picture  ©  Kadel  &  Herbert 
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Meanwhile  the  technical  members 
were  at  work  with  the  corresponding 
American  officers,  or  officials,  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  they 
had  gained  in  the  hard  school  of 
experience.  This  instruction  was  of 
untold  benefit,  and  enabled  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  to  avoid  mak¬ 
ing  many  mistakes,  and  at  the  same 
time  showed  how  they  could  best 
co-operate  with  their  associates  in  the 
war.  Several  of  the  officers  remained 


as,  first,  money,  second,  food,  third, 
raw  materials  (both  of  these  dependent 
upon  shipping)  and  finally,  men. 

Congress  at  once  went  to  work  upon 
the  problems.  The  first  loan  act  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  popular  loan  of  seven  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  passed  the  House  April  14, 
and  the  Senate  on  April  17  without  a 
dissenting  voice.  Of  this,  three  billion 
dollars  was  to  be  loaned  to  the  nations 
of  the  Entente.  Two  billion  dollars 
was  offered  for  popular  subscription  on 


WOMAN’S  MOTOR  CORPS  DRILLING.’ 


The  women  of  the  United  States  sought  ways  to  help,  and  numerous  motor  corps  were  organized  to  drive  ambu¬ 
lances,  act  as  chauffeurs  for  officers,  carry  messages,  or  transport  soldiers.  This  picture  shows  the  Woman’s 
Motor  Corps  in  their  smart  uniforms  drilling  at  Fort  Totten,  under  direction  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Paul  Loesser. 
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as  technical  advisers  after  their  chiefs 
had  returned  home  by  way  of  Canada. 
Later  M.  Andre  Tardieu  and  Lord 
North  cl  iffe  were  appointed  special  com¬ 
missioners  by  France  and  Great  Britain 
respectively. 

HAT  WERE  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
NEEDS  OF  THE  ALLIES  ? 

The  extent  and  form  of  American 
participation  was  next  to  be  settled. 
Some  had  supposed  that  food  and  raw 
materials,  together  with  perhaps  some 
naval  co-operation  would  be  all  that 
would  be  expected  from  the  United 
States.  President  Wilson  soon  indi¬ 
cated,  however,  that  all  the  resources 
of  the  country  would  be  thrown  into 
the  scale.  The  Allied  needs  were  stated 


May  15,  and  was  oversubscribed  by 
fifty  per  cent.  The  first  loan  to  an 
Entente  nation  was  $200,000,000  to 
Great  Britain,  one  of  the  largest  checks 
ever  drawn,  and  before  the  middle  of 
July  the  total  loans  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  Italy  and  Belgium 
amounted  to  more  than  $1,300,000,000, 
and  these  loans  were  continued.  Mean¬ 
while  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  worked  upon  a  revenue 
bill  greatly  increasing  taxation. 

HE  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
BEGINS  ITS  WORK. 

A  Council  of  National  Defense  had 
been  created  consisting  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  War,  Navy,  Interior,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Commerce,  and  of  Labor,  with  an 
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ON  THE  WAY  TO  CAMP  UPTON  AT  YAPHANK 
Selective  Service  men  from  New  York  City  were  sent  to  Camp  Upton  at  Yaphank,  Long  Island.  These  men 
were  sent  by  Local  Boards  174  and  175  and  their  expressions  show  the  spirit  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
young  men  of  the  United  States  approached  the  duty  laid  upon  them.  New  York  Times  Photo  Service 


The  term  “conscript”  has  never  been  popular  in  the  United  States.  In  this  war,  the  term  Selective  Service  men 
was  used  in  preference  and  every  effort  was  made  to  do  them  honor.  Here  are  shown  men  of  some  of  the  early 
drafts  from  Chicago  on  their  way  to  camp,  parading  before  a  crowd  which  packed  the  sidewalks.  The  National 
Guard  is  drawn  up  on  the  left  of  the  picture.  Underwood  &  Underwood 
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Advisory  Commission  consisting  first  of 
Daniel  Willard,  chairman,  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  Communication;  Howard  E. 
Coffin,  Munitions  and  Manufacturing 
(including  standardization)  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations;  Julius  Rosenwald,  Sup¬ 
plies  (including clothing), etc. ;  Bernard 
M.  Baruch,  Raw  Materials,  Minerals 
and  Metals;  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  En¬ 
gineering  and  Education ;  Samuel 
Gompers,  Labor,  including  conserva- 


MEN  IN  TRAINING  BUILDING  ROADS 


sands  of  “dollar-a-year”  men,  many  of 
whom  rendered  services  of  inestimable 
value.  The  office  of  Food  Controller 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  who  had  won  fame 
by  his  administration  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  H.  A.  Garfield  of  Williams  College, 
himself  a  son  of  President  Garfield  and 
formerly  an  attorney,  was  appointed 
Fuel  Administrator. 


The  heavy  trucks  carrying  supplies  soon  cut  the  roads  around  the  camps  into  holes  and  mud.  One  of  the  first 
things  to  be  done  was  to  construct  permanent  roads  which  would  stand  up  under  the  traffic.  Many  of  the  men 
were  not  accustomed  to  manual  labor.  These  are  members  of  Company  D,  22d  Engineers. 
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tion  of  health  and  welfare  of  workers; 
Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  including  general  sanitation. 

This  body  began  immediately  to 
make  a  survey  and  to  organize  the 
resources  of  the  country.  They  called 
business  and  professional  men  of  the 
country  to  their  aid  and  thousands 
responded  to  the  call.  Then  began  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  war.  Many 
men  left  their  private  affairs  and 
sought  to  serve  the  government  gratis. 
In  order  to  be  enrolled  it  was  necessary 
that  a  salary'  be  attached  to  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Therefore  we  have  the  thou- 
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The  selective  service  act  brings  the 

WAR  TO  ALL. 

After  some  hesitation,  Congress 
passed  the  Selective  Service  Act  on 
May  18.  The  authorized  strength  of 
the  regular  army  was  increased  to 
293,000  and  the  National  Guard  to 
625,000  men,  and  men  might  enlist  for 
the  war  and  not  for  a  fixed  term.  More 
important,  however,  were  the  provi¬ 
sions  calling  for  a  registration  of  all 
men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  thirty-one.  From  these  a  first 
draft  of  500,000  men  was  to  be  drawn 
for  the  new  National  Army  and  a 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  GUN  FIRED  IN  FRANCE 

Early  in  the  morning  on  October  23,  1917,  this  gun,  belonging  to  Battery  C  of  the  6th  Field  Artillery,  was  drawn 
forward  and  fired.  The  shot  was  aimed  in  the  direction  of  Berlin — not  at  any  definite  target.  The  gun  then 
ranked  as  an  historic  “relic,”  and  was  shipped  home  to  West  Point  for  preservation  and  exhibition. 


GRAVES  OF  THE  FIRST  AMERICANS  KILLED  IN  FRANCE 

The  first  American  battle  losses  occurred  in  a  German  trench  raid  on  the  night  of  November  3,  1917.  Three  men, 
Corporal  Gresham  of  Indiana,  and  Privates  Enright,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Hay,  of  Iowa,  were  killed.  They  were 
buried  with  the  honors  of  war  at  the  village  of  Bathlemont,  and  the  French  erected  these  temporary  memorials 
over  their  graves. 
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second  instalment  of  the  same  size 
when  needed.  Men  might  also  be 
drafted  into  the  Regulars  and  the 
National  Guard.  Local  and  district 
boards  composed  of  civilians  appointed 
by  the  President  had  entire  control  of 
exemptionsl  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  President 
fixed  June  5  as  Registration  Day,  on 
which  day  the  young  manhood  of  the 
country  was  to  report.  The  total  regis¬ 
tration  was  9,659,382. 

The  drawing  to  determine  the  order 
in  which  the  registrants  should  be 
called  before  their  Local  Boards  was 
held  in  Washington  on  July  20,  1917. 
The  plan  was  simple.  The  registrants 
in  each  district  had  been  numbered  in 
order  as  they  appeared.  Since  the 
largest  district  had  registered  some¬ 
thing  less  than  10,500  men,  that  num¬ 
ber  of  capsules  each  containing  a  num¬ 
ber  had  been  prepared.  From  a  large 
urn,  blindfolded  tellers  drew  capsules 
until  all  were  exhausted.  The  first 
number  drawn  was  “258”.  This  meant 
that  Number  258  in  every  district  in 
which  so  many  had  registered  was  to  be 
the  first  man  called  before  his  Local 
Board  for  examination.  The  second 
number  was  2,522  and  the  third,  9,613. 
Where  these  high  numbers  did  not 
appear  in  the  smaller  districts  they  were 
ignored,  and  the  next  number  which 
did  appear  taken.  These  “master 
sheets”  containing  the  numbers  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  drawn 
governed  absolutely  the  order  in  which 
men  were  called.  The  quota  which 
each  state  and  district  was  to  furnish 
depended  upon  the  population. 

HE  OFFICERS’  TRAINING  CAMPS  GRADU¬ 
ATE  THOUSANDS  OF  CANDIDATES. 

Meanwhile  sixteen  Officers’  Train¬ 
ing  Camps  where  candidates  for  com¬ 
missions  could  undergo  a  period  of 
intensive  training  for  three  months 
were  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  corresponding  to  the  dis¬ 
tricts  into  which  the  country  was 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  training. 
They  were  soon  filled  with  40,000  young 
men  of  whom  more  than  27,000  re¬ 
ceived  commissions.  A  second  series 
immediately  followed.  In  January, 
1918,  a  third  series  drawing  candidates 
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chiefly  from  the  army  itself  was  held, 
and  later  a  fourth  series. 

Camps  to  train  the  citizen  soldiers 
were  established,  sixteen  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  the  same  number 
for  the  National  Army  as  the  forces 
raised  under  the  Selective  Service  Act 
were  called.  In  the  National  Guard 
camps  the  men  were  housed  in  tents, 
though  warehouses,  mess  halls  and  the 
like  were  of  wood.  The  National  Army 
camps  or  cantonments  were  wooden 
cities,  each  of  which  housed  nearly 
forty  thousand  men.  The  number 
of  men  in  a  division  was  increased,  and  a 
whole  division  was  trained  in  each. 
For  reasons  of  climate  the  National 
Guard  camps  were  generally  placed 
in  the  South,  and  the  National  Army 
camps  were  placed  as  far  South  as 
the  limits  of  the  department  would 
allow.  They  were  named  for  former 
military  leaders  of  the  United  States. 
It  may  be  stated  here  that  August  7, 
1918,  an  order  was  issued  abolishing  all 
distinctions  and  consolidating  Regu¬ 
lars,  Guard  and  National  Army  into 
the  United  States  Army. 

HY  WERE  TROOPS  SENT  TO  FRANCE  SO 
EARLY? 

It  had  been  understood  to  be  the  plan 
of  the  General  Staff  to  train  a  large 
army  upon  this  side  and  transfer  it  to 
France  as  a  unit.  Suddenly  it  was 
announced  that  Major-General  John  J. 
Pershing,  who  had  won  a  reputation  in 
Cuba,  in  the  Philippines,  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  force  which  pursued  Villa 
into  Mexico,  had  been  appointed  com¬ 
mander  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  and  had  arrived  in  England, 
June  8.  Soon  the  news  came  that 
American  troops  had  arrived  in  France, 
June  26,  27,  and  that  others  would 
follow.  It  was  later  learned  that  spe¬ 
cial  units  of  Engineers  and  other  tech¬ 
nical  troops  had  preceded  these. 

For  this  sudden  change  of  plan 
Marshal  Joffrewas  largely  responsible, 
as  it  was  learned  later.  France  was  at 
that  time  struggling  with  that  phe¬ 
nomenon  known  as  “defeatism”  which 
has  been  discussed  elsewhere  (Chapter 
XXXI).  The  French  people  had  suf¬ 
fered  cruelly  and  were  war-weary  and 
despondent.  Marshal  Joffre  declared 
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that  the  sight  of  American  troops,  no 
matter  how  few,  as  tangible  evidence 
of  America’s  intentions  would  have  a 
tonic  effect  upon  French  morale.  The 
troops  sent  were  the  First  Division  of 
Regulars  and  a  regiment  of  Marines. 
Their  parade  in  Paris  on  July  4,  ex¬ 
cited  great  enthusiasm  and  the  ex¬ 
pected  effect  was  produced.  Before  the 
end  of  1917  the  First  and  Second 
Divisions  of  Regulars  and  three  Guard 
Divisions  had  reached  France  and 
were  in  training  there.  These  were  the 
Twenty-sixth,  or  New  England  Divi¬ 
sion,  the  Forty-second,  or  Rainbow, 
drawn  from  every  section  of  the  coun¬ 


try,  and  the  Forty-first  or  Sunset, 
drawn  from  the  Far  West.  American 
soldiers  entered  the  trenches  in  a 
quiet  sector  on  October  22,  1917,  and 
the  next  morning  Battery  C  of  the 
Sixth  Field  Artillery  fired  the  first 
shot.  Two  Americans  were  wounded 
on  October  28,  and  on  November  3  the 
first  casualties  were  suffered.  Three 
men,  Corporal  James  B.  Gresham  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Thomas  F.  Enright 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Merle  D.  Hay, 
of  Glidden,  Iowa,  were  killed.  Eleven 
others  were  wounded  and  the  same 
number  taken  prisoners. 

American  destroyers  appear  at  once 

IN  EUROPEAN  WATERS. 

Immediately  upon  the  recognition  of 
a  state  of  war,  preparations  were  made 
for  naval  co-operation  and  on  May  4, 
the  first  flotilla  of  destroyers,  under 


(  ommander  J.  K.  Taussig,  arrived  at 
Queenstown,  Ireland,  and  took  their 
share  of  patrol,  convoy  and  anti¬ 
submarine  work.  They  were  followed 
by  other  ships  of  various  kinds,  the 
story  of  which  is  told  elsewhere.  Before 
formal  declaration  of  war,  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral  William  S.  Sims,  President  of  the 
Naval  War  College,  had  been  sent  to 
Great  Britain  to  act  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  States  Navy.  When 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  he 
was  raised  to  the  temporary  rank  of 
Vice-Admiral  and  given  large  author¬ 
ity.  Meanwhile  recruiting  for  the  Navy 
was  brisk. 


The  Shipping  Board  sought  to  in¬ 
crease  the  tonnage  by  building  both 
wood  and  iron  ships,  in  new  yards 
and  in  old  ones  which  had  been  re¬ 
vived.  On  December  1,  1917,  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  (the  con¬ 
struction  agency  of  the  Shipping  Board) 
had  under  construction  884  ships. 

By  the  end  of  1917  nearly  two  mil¬ 
lion  men  were  in  training  in  France  or 
the  United  States,  and  the  industries  of 
the  country  were  making  every  effort 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  these  young 
men.  In  spite  of  the  submarine, 
American  troopships  sailed  in  safety 
to  Europe,  and  at  no  time  did  the 
menace  seriously  interfere  with  sup¬ 
plies  and  food  for  them,  or  for  the 
Entente  nations.  The  American  people 
had  recognized  that  the  war  was  their 
own,  and  acted  accordingly. 


ENGINEERS  ERECTING  A  CANTONMENT  IN  FRANCE 
Housing  two  million  men  is  a  difficult  task.  Here  a  cantonment  for  special  purposes  is  being  erected  in  France 
by  the  engineers.  The  lumber  was  cut  to  fit  in  the  United  States  and  properly  marked.  Where  possible,  without 
taking  up  more  space  on  shipboard,  the  pieces  were  fastened  together  before  shipment.  Times  Photo  Service 
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ANOTHER  NATIONAL  GUARD  REGIMENT  ON  FIFTH  AVENUE 
The  Seventh  Regiment  has  a  long  and  distinguished  record  in  New  York.  For  a  long  time  it  wore  a  special  uniform 
very  much  like  that  still  worn  by  the  West  Point  cadets,  but  later  adopted  the  blue  and  then  the  khaki.  This  regi¬ 
ment  also  became  a  part  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Division,  commanded  by  Major-General  John  F.  O’Ryan,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  New  York  National  Guard  before  the  war.  Pictures,  Times  Photo  Service 
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A  NATIONAL  GUARD  REGIMENT  LEAVING  FOR  CAMP 
The  Twelfth  Regiment,  National  Guard,  of  New  York  is  shown  parading  on  Fifth  Avenue  on  its  way  to  Camp 
Wadsworth,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  where  it  became  a  part  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Division.  Later  this 
division  won  glory  over  its  service  along  with  the  Thirtieth,  as  a  part  of  the  British  Army. 


A  Ghurka  Draft  in 


Chapter  XLVI 


The  Capture  of  Bagdad 

KUT  IS  AVENGED  AND  THE  GREAT  CITY  OF  THE  CALIPHS 

IS  TAKEN 


JN  another  chapter  we  left  the 
Mesopotamian  Army,  at  the  end  of 
1916,  fully  equipped  for  whatever  ad¬ 
vance  its  commander-in-chief  might 
determine  upon.  “  Briefly  put,”  wrote 
General  Maude  in  his  official  narrative 
of  the  fighting,  ‘‘the  enemy’s  plan 
appeared  to  be  to  contain  our  main 
forces  on  the  Tigris,  while  a  vigorous 
campaign,  which  would  directly  threat¬ 
en  India,  was  being  developed  in  Persia. 
There  were  indications,  too,  of  an  im¬ 
pending  move  down  the  Euphrates 
towards  Nasiriyeh.  It  seemed  clear 
from  the  outset  that  the  true  solution 
of  the  problem  was  a  resolute  offensive, 
with  concentrated  forces,  on  the  Tigris, 
thus  effectively  threatening  Bagdad, 
the  centre  from  which  the  enemy’s 
columns  were  operating.” 

HE  TURKISH  DEFENSES  ALONG  THE 
TIGRIS  STRENGTHENED. 

During  the  autumn  the  enemy  had 
not  been  idle  but  had  strengthened 
his  defenses,  particularly  the  Sanna-i- 
yat  position,  where  he  judged  attack 
would  come.  In  addition  to  his  six 
lines  there  he  had  drawn  a  regular  net¬ 
work  of  defenses  stretching  back  fifteen 
miles  to  Kut.  On  the  right  or  south 
bank  of  the  river  he  deemed  himself 
impregnable  by  reason  of  a  bridgehead 
on  the  Shatt-el-Hai.  Nevertheless, 
the  British  Army  had  the  advantage, 
for  if  an  attack  were  delivered  on 


Sanna-i-yat  its  right  flank  would  be 
protected  by  the  Suwaicha  Marsh,  and 
if  the  attack  were  made  on  the  line  of 
the  Shatt-el-Hai  the  enemy  would  be 
fighting  with  his  “communications 
parallel,  ”  which  would  imperil  his  re¬ 
treat.  Maude  decided  on  this  latter 
course,  and  to  mislead  the  Turk  opened 
with  an  assault  on  the  position  at 
Sanna-i-yat.  Then,  when  the  Turkish 
troops  massed  here,  the  weight  of 
the  offensive  swung  against  the  de¬ 
fenses  covering  the  Shatt-el-Hai. 

ENERAL  MAUDE’S  PLAN  OF  ATTACK  IN 
TWO  COLUMNS. 

The  attacking  troops  were  in  two 
columns:  those  on  the  left  bank  under 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  A.  S.  Cobbe, 
V.C.;  those  chosen  to  make  the  sur¬ 
prise  march  on  the  right  under  Lieuten¬ 
ant-General  Sir  W.  R.  Marshall.  Cobbe 
opened  a  bombardment  of  the  Sanna-i- 
yat  positions  December  13,  and  the 
following  night  Marshall’s  column  con¬ 
centrated  before  Es-Sinn.  The  next 
morning  the  Hai  River  was  crossed 
in  two  places  and  the  column  moved 
north  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to 
within  three  miles  of  Kut.  Heavy  rain 
fell  during  the  latter  part  of  December, 
but  activities  were  not  suspended;  the 
light  railway  was  extended  to  the  Hai, 
more  pontoon  bridges  thrown  across, 
and  successful  raids  made  upon  Turk¬ 
ish  communications.  Though  the  bom- 
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bardment  of  the  Sanna-i-yat  positions 
continued,  the  foe  was  alive  to  the 
threat  against  his  right  rear  and  made 
dispositions  to  guard  against  it. 

Maude’s  first  objective  had  been 


rI''HE  REMAINING  TURKISH  DEFENSES  ON 
1  THE  RIGHT  BANK  ARE  TAKEN. 

The  British  attack  began  January  5 
on  a  narrow  front  of  some  600  yards 
and  lasted  for  a  fortnight.  The  Turk 


attained;  his  next  step  was  to  clear  fought  stubbornly  and  with  great 
the  remaining  Turkish  trench  systems  courage,  his  sole  communications,  the 
on  the  right  of  the  Tigris.  Kut  lies  in  a  flooded  Tigris  in  the  rear,  bridged  only 

by  a  few  pontoons.  No  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  rush  his 
positions,  for  it  would  have 
wasted  men,  but  slowly  the 
British  artillery  pounded  out 
his  trenches  and  threw  forward 
their  own,  until  at  last  the 
restricted  area  became  unten¬ 
able  under  fierce  gunfire  and 
what  was  left  of  the  defenders 
slipped  across  the  river  on  the 
night  of  January  8-9.  Found 
upon  a  prisoner  were  the  pic¬ 
turesque  words  of  the  Turkish 
commander  congratulating  his 
troops  upon  their  steadfast 
valor  in  the  face  of  bloody 
losses  sustained  under  bom¬ 
bardment:  “The  Corps  Com¬ 
mander  kisses  the  eyes  of  all 
ranks  and  thanks  them.” 

There  still  remained  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris  the 
Turkish  trenches  astride  the 
Hai  River  and  those  across  the 
Dahra  Bend,  strongly  made  and 
protected  on  three  sides  from 
over  the  river  by  artillery  and 
nests  of  machine  guns.  It  took 
twenty  days  of  obstinately  con- 
the  conqueror  of  BAGDAD  tested  fighting  to  force  these 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Frederick  Stanley  Maude,  was  greatly  be-  Unfit;  tVm  Turlr  was  Kat- 

loved  of  the  staff  and  men  of  the  Mesopotamian  Force,  whose  gal-  L  .  .  ,  . 

lantry  and  endurance  ensured  success  in  the  campaign  so  thor-  tling  as  One  resisting  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  his  soil.  The  Brit- 


oughly  organized  by  their  commander. 


loop  of  the  river  which,  immediately 
above  and  below  the  city,  makes  two 
deep  curves  known  respectively  as  the 
Dahra  and  Khadairi  Bends.  Across 
both  of  these,  and  especially  at  the 
point  where  the  Hai  enters  the  Tigris 
the  Turks  were  strongly  intrenched. 
General  Maude  described  the  Dahra 
Bend  as  “bristling  with  trenches.” 
At  Khadairi  the  enemy  had  three  lines 
across  a  2,400-yard  loop  so  that  both 
flanks  rested  on  the  river,  and  the 
guns  on  the  north  bank  could  sweep 
the  assault  with  enfilading  fire. 


ish  and  Indian  troops  were  possess¬ 
ed  however  with  the  grim  determina¬ 
tion  to  wipe  out  there  on  that  site, 
beneath  the  walls  of  Kut,  the  memory 
of  their  tragic  failure  to  succor  the 
garrison,  ten  months  before.  Febru¬ 
ary  15  there  was  an  almost  general 
surrender  of  two  enemy  brigades, — 
2,200  men,  a  large  amount  of  artillery, 
war  material  and  medical  equipment. 

The  main  efforts  are  next  to  be 

MADE. 

In  two  months’  strenuous  fighting 
the  preliminaries  had  been  successfully 
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carried  through:  now  the  Turks  held 
only  Kut  and  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
The  Sanna-i-yat  lines  were  the  key  to 
the  city,  and  the  Mesopotamian  Army 
had  experienced  the  cost  of  frontal 
attacks  against  these — even  before  they 
had  been  reinforced  in  the  autumn. 
Rather  than  pay  this  price  again  the 
British  commander  determined,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  cut  the  Turkish  communica- 


To  take  the  latter  first.  The  Turks 
were,  of  course,  keenly  alive  to  any 
attempted  crossing  of  the  Tigris.  Their 
guards  patrolled  the  low  banks,  their 
artillery  swept  every  yard  of  the 
opposite  shore,  and  the  current  was 
running  strongly  downstream.  The 
odds  against  traversing  a  wide  stretch 
of  water  in  open  pontoons  were  serious, 
and  General  Maude  made  elaborate 


WHERE  THE  POPULATION  IS  AMPHIBIOUS 


Tigris  and  Euphrates  unite  their  waters  to  form  the  Shatt-el-Arab  and  it  is  at  the  mouth  of  this  waterway  that  the 
troops  are  seen  disembarking.  In  Mesopotamia  as  in  Egypt  football  “shorts”  were  regulation  wear,  and  the  soubri¬ 
quet  of  “red  knees”  applied  to  the  new  arrival  recalls  the  “red-necks”  of  the  Boer  War. 


tions  above  Kut,  and  so  to  imperil  the 
enemy’s  retreat  that  he  would  be 
forced  to  evacuate  the  town.  For  the 
success  of  this  action  it  was  necessary 
to  divert  some  of  the  Turkish  strength 
and  activity  to  Sanna  i-yat.  To  make 
this  diversion  effective,  a  feint  was  not 
sufficient.  No  mere  knocking  at  the 
front  door  would  cause  the  wide-awake 
owner  of  the  house  to  leave  his  back 
door  open..  Accordingly,  dispositions 
for  concerted  and  simultaneous  action 
were  made  against  Sanna-i-yat  and 
upon  the  Shumran  Bend  immediately 
above  the  Dahra  loop,  and  curving  in 
the  opposite  direction. 


feints  at  crossing  the  river  at  Kut  and 
Magasis,  and  allowed  his  preparations 
to  be  covertly  observed  by  the  enemy 
who  duly  noted  the  creaking  of  carts 
and  splashing  of  pontoons — in  the  wrong 
places.  By  day  and  night,  too,  the 
guns  thundered  against  Sanna-i-yat, 
then  paused  significantly  as  though  to 
allow  of  infantry  advance,  while  time 
after  time  the  Turk  braced  himself  to 
repulse  the  bayonet  charge  which 
never  came.  Uncertainty  then  as  to 
direction,  a  diverting  of  troops,  and  a 
certain  lowering  of  morale  wrere  ob¬ 
tained  before  the  actual  onslaught  was 
made. 
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'"PHE  ATTEMPT  TO  CROSS  THE  TIGRIS  AT 
1  SHUMRAN  BEND. 

The  crossing  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Shumran  Bend  was  to  be  made  at  three 
points.  At  No.  I  Ferry  the  Norfolks 
made  the  attempt.  All  night  the 
pioneers  labored  to  prepare  the  ground, 
and  at  early  dawn,  before  the  mists  dis¬ 
appeared  under  the  hot  sun,  the  pon¬ 
toons  were  lifted  over  the  embankment 
and  took  the  water  silently.  Not  until 
they  were  within  fifty  yards  of  the 


the  story  afterwards  in  the  mud,” 
wrote  Mr.  Edmund  Candler,  Official 
Eye  Witness.  ‘‘Wherever  a  keel  had 
scored  the  Turkish  shore  there  were 
Ghurka  dead  and  dead  Hants  rowers 
who  had  been  lifted  from  the  boats. 
Many  of  the  pontoons  still  lay  stranded 
in  the  mud.  One  had  a  hole  in  its  side, 
a  direct  hit  by  a  shell,  and  nine  dead 
in  it.  And  dead  Ghurkas  lay  tumbled 
about  the  parapet;  some  had  pitched 
forward  and  lay  sprawling  over  it  with 


FROM  KUT  TO  TEKRIT 


English  Miles 


Haitwaya - 

KrKko*  K'-Kasr  Kt-Hmlm 


This  map  shows  the  bends  of  the  river  east  and  west  of  Kut  where  the  struggle  for  the  position  was  finally  decided. 
The  British  pursued  the  Turks  upstream  but  halted  at  Aziziyeh  for  reorganization.  After  crossing  the  Diala,  Bag¬ 
dad  was  entered  from  two  sides.  Endeavoring  to  cut  off  the  Turkish  XIII  Corps  the  Russians  advanced  from 
Persia  and  met  the  British  at  Kizil  Robat  but  the  enemy  escaped  and  fell  back  on  Tekrit. 


opposite  shore  were  they  discovered 
by  a  sentinel  whose  rifle  shot  across 
the  desert  silence  gave  signal  for  a 
fusillade.  Soon  the  watchers  on  the 
right  bank  were  drawing  in  the  first 
returning  pontoon  with  its  freight  of 
wounded,  while  others  took  their  places 
in  the  boat  and  shot  out  across  the 
current  under  a  hail  of  bullets  which 
raised  spray  upon  the  water.  Mean¬ 
while,  at  No.  2  Ferry,  a  thousand 
yards  downstream,  the  2nd  and  9th 
Ghurkas  were  having  a  still  hotter 
crossing.  If  enough  of  the  crew  sur¬ 
vived  to  bring  the  boat  to  land  they 
had  then  to  face  the  Turks  who  lined 
the  banks  and  threw  grenades  as  the 
landing  was  made.  ‘‘One  could  read 
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the  impetus  of  the  fall.  Beyond  were 
dead  Turks  who  had  counter-attacked 
from  inland.  ” 

So  fierce  was  the  artillery  fire 
against  the  lower  ferries  that  they  had 
to  be  abandoned.  But  at  the  upper 
ferry  by  7:30  a.  M.  three  companies 
of  the  Norfolks  and  some  150  Ghurkas 
wrere  intrenched.  At  8  o’clock  gallop¬ 
ing  mules  brought  up  the  first  load  of 
bridging  and  a  long  stream  of  pontoons 
on  carts  came  up  at  a  swinging  canter. 
By  10  A.  M.  one  could  stand  out  in  the 
stream  on  the  fifteenth  pontoon,  and  in 
six  hours  the  bridge  was  open  for 
traffic.  Troops  and  transport  poured 
across,  and  the  infantry  advancing  to 
a  ridge  astride  the  bend  swept  the 


EN  ROUTE  TO  BAGDAD  BY  CAMEL  TRAIN 


Vehicular  transport  being  impossible  in  this  country,  the  British  forces  organized  camel  convoys  modeled  upon 
the  caravans  which  from  time  immemorial  have  assured  communication  in  the  east.  Water  transport  of  course  is 
much  easier  in  Mesopotamia  than  land,  and  was  chiefly  relied  upon  to  supply  the  armies. 


AT  RAMADIYA  DUMP 


British  soldiers  inspecting  material  left  behind  by  the  Turk  when  he  hastily  evacuated  in  September,  1917.  When 
the  enemy  retreated  from  Bagdad  part  of  his  force  had  established  itself  at  Ramadiya  upon  the  Euphrates,  whence 
in  the  general  clearing  operations  undertaken  around  the  city  he  was  dislodged  after  the  hot  months  were  over. 

British  Official 
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enemy  before  them.  The  dead  in  the 
rudderless  pontoons  swept  on  down 
the  Tigris  towards  the  great  waters, 
but  their  sleep  was  peaceful,  for  their 
sacrifice  had  not  been  made  in  vain. 

HE  SUCCESSFUL  ATTACK  UPON  SANNA- 
I-YAT. 

Meanwhile,  in  concerted  action  thir¬ 
teen  miles  downstream,  the  assault 
against  Sanna-i-yat  had  begun.  To 


dug  themselves  in  an  old  water-course 
awaiting  the  counter-attack,  which 
swept  forward  three  times  and  left 
dreadful  harvest  of  death  on  the  burn¬ 
ing  alkaline  soil. 

On  the  23rd,  the  British  pushed  on 
to  the  fourth  line,  already  a  veritable 
shaYnbles — the  dead  and  dying  half- 
buried  in  choking  sand  and  gun-evoked 
litter.  It  was  evident  that  the  foe  was 


A  STORY-TELLER  IN  THE  BAZAAR  AT  KUT 

Shows  an  Arab  boy  telling  local  Arabs  of  the  anniversary  of  the  British  recapturing  Kut  town.  In  all  probability 
the  tale  lost  nothing  in  the  relating  for  the  Arab  is  pitted  with  vivid  imagination  and  indulges  in  flowery  diction. 
It  is  evident  from  the  faces  of  his  listeners  that  he  is  possessed  of  some  histrionic  power. 


the  “Chinese  bombardment”  of  several 
weeks  succeeded,  on  the  morning  of 
February  22,  the  real  attack  delivered 
by  the  19th  Brigade.  The  first  and 
second  line  of  Turkish  trenches  were 
only  forty  yards  apart.  The  third, 
some  two  hundred  yards  behind,  was 
lightly  held  on  the  day  of  attack,  but 
behind  this  again  there  ran  a  succession 
of  lines  with  a  clear  field  of  fire.  To 
ensure  surprise  the  barbed  wire  was 
all  standing  in  front  of  the  Seaforths’ 
and  92nds’  trenches,  ready  to  be 
swung  back  as  they  advanced.  They 
found  the  first  trench  deserted,  and 
the  second  filled  in.  They  hastily 
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in  retreat;  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  fell 
with  barely  a  casualty  on  the  25th,  and 
the  brigade  swept  unresisted  on  to  Kut, 
which  they  found  empty.  When  the 
Shumran  Bend  was  captured  and  his 
left  wing  in  danger  of  being  cut  off, 
Khalil  Pasha  ordered  a  withdrawal  to¬ 
wards  Bagdad,  and  to  ensure  the  re¬ 
tirement  from  Sanna-i-yat  formed  a 
strong  flank  guard  to  hold  the  northern 
end  of  the  peninsula  in  the  Dahra  Bend 
until  his  men  had  passed  upstream. 

HE  TURKS  IN  RETREAT  TOWARD  BAG 
DAD  ARE  PURSUED. 

Pursuit  followed.  The  enemy’s  forces 
were  on  the  whole  well -handled,  and  he 


BRITISH  TROOPS  ENTER  BAGDAD 


The  entry  of  the  British  forces  into  the  “City  of  the  Caliphs”  was  undramatic.  The  populace  lined  the  streets  and 
acclaimed  their  coming,  but  the  British  soldier  had  experienced  the  treachery  of  the  native  of  the  East  and  his 
vociferous  clamor  rang  hollow  to  the  paraders  through  the  dim  and  blue  city.  Central  News  Service 


> 


WHILE  SOME  WORKED  OTHERS  FOUND  TIME  TO  PLAY 


Some  of  General  Marshall’s  men  bathing  near  Narin  Kupri  Bridge  while  sappers  repaired  it.  The  enemy  as  he 
retreated  had  blown  up  the  central  span  in  an  effort  to  hold  up  pursuit.  One  of  the  alleviations  of  the  trials  of 
the  men  in  this  hot  and  dusty  land  was  the  bathing  in  the  Tigris  and  tributary  streams  which  was  encouraged 
by  official  provision. 
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escaped  destruction  (though  he  lost 
severely  in  prisoners  and  abandoned 
material)  by  fighting  strong  rear-guard 
actions  in  fortified  nullahs.  In  that 
fiat  country  he  had  the  advantage  for 
his  gun-pits  wqre  hidden,  while  those 
of  his  pursuers  were  in  the  open.  When 
Sanna-i-yat  fell,  the  British  naval  flotilla 
was  able  to  come  upstream  and  formed 
the  left  wing  of  the  advance  column, 


in  towards  the  river,  and  the  machine 
guns  played  havoc  with  the  transport 
and  gun-teams.  More  guns  were 
abandoned.  Our  horse  artillery  got 
on  to  them  at  the  same  time.  The 
next  morning  we  found  Turkish  dead 
on  the  road.  There  was  every  sign  of 
panic  and  rout — bullocks  still  alive 
and  unyoked,  entangled  in  the  traces 
of  a  trench  motor  carriage,  broken 


IN  ANCIENT  BABYLONIA — HOME  OF  A  VANISHED  CIVILIZATION 

The  ruins  of  Ctesiphon,  scene  of  General  Townshend’s  victory  in  the  first  advance  upon  Bagdad,  but  from  which 
he  had  to  retire  because  the  Turks  were  strongly  reinforced.  In  the  second  advance  the  British  found  Ctesiphon 
strongly  fortified,  but  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the  enemy  who  had  fallen  back  behind  the  Diala  River. 


while  the  cavalry  spread  out  to  the 
north.  The  gunboats  lengthened  the 
striking  arm  of  the  offensive  consider¬ 
ably,  firing  first  at  the  Turkish  Army 
on  the  bank  and  then  reserving  its 
ammunition  to  destroy  the  Turkish 
shipping.  On  the  morning  of  February 
26,  H.  M.  S.  Tarantula,  Mantis  and 
Moth  passed  the  infantry  at  full  steam 
and  came  under  sharp  fire  at  the  Nahr 
Kellak  bend,  so  that  the  casualties 
amounted  to  one-fifth  of  the  forces 
engaged. 

“Swinging  round  the  bend  at  sixteen 
knots,”  writes  Eye  Witness,  “the  fleet 
reached  a  point  where  the  road  comes 
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wheels,  cast  equipment,  overturned 
limbers,  hundreds  of  live  shells  of 
various  calibres  scattered  over  the 
country  for  miles.  Either  the  gunners 
had  cast  off  freight  to  lighten  the 
limbers  or  they  had  been  too  rushed 
to  close  up  the  limber  boxes.  Every 
bend  of  the  road  told  its  tale  of  confu¬ 
sion  and  flight.” 

''HE  BRITISH  OUTRUN  THEIR  GUNS  AND 
SUPPLIES. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
the  fleet  broke  off  its  firing  at  the  re¬ 
tiring  army  to  save  its  ammunition  for 
the  enemy’s  shipping.  Of  these  several 
surrendered  when  they  came  under 
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range,  including  the  armed  tug  Sumana, 
captured  at  Kut,  and  the  Firefly,  taken 
in  the  retreat  from  Ctesiphon.  Thus 
the  intervention  of  the  naval  arm 
changed  the  Turkish  retreat  into  a 
rout  and  soon  his  troops  were  spread 
out  rabble-wise  on  a  wide  front  instead 
of  in  column  of  four. 

At  Aziziyeh,  half-way  to  Bagdad  and 
fifty  miles  from  Kut,  pursuit  was  bro¬ 
ken  off,  for  the  three  days’  advance  had 


Ctesiphon,  strongly  intrenched,  was 
left  unoccupied  as  the  Turk  fell  back 
on  the  Diala  river,  destroying  the 
bridge  which  crosses  it  at  its  junction 
with  the  Tigris.  At  this  stage  the  pur¬ 
suit  divided,  the  cavalry  and  7th  Divi¬ 
sion  and  35th  Brigade  crossing  to  the 
right  or  west  bank  to  work  around 
Shawa  Khan,  where  the  enemy  had  a 
force  covering  the  approach  to  Bagdad 
from  south  and  south-west. 


INDIAN  TROOPS  IN  BAGDAD 


As  was  perhaps  inevitable  when  the  Turks  evacuated  the  city  there  was  much  looting  in  the  bazaars.  For  a  long 
time  the  municipal  affairs  and  finances  of  Bagdad  had  been  in  parlous  state.  With  the  advent  of  the  conquerors 
looting  was  stopped,  firm  local  administration  under  military  supervision  set  up,  reconstruction  of  streets  and 
reorganizing  of  sanitary  affairs  begun. 

completely  disorganized  the  transport 
and  left  all  light  railways  behind.  For 
a  week  the  army  paused  until  March 
5,  when  General  Marshall  advanced  to 
Zeur,  some  18  miles,  and  the  cavalry 
rode  on  to  Laj,  where  in  a  blinding 
dust-storm  they  attacked  the  enemy 
rearguard  which  had  intrenched.  When 
the  pursuit  began  it  had  been  hoped 
that  in  open  fighting  at  last  the  cavalry 
would  come  into  its  own.  These  hopes 
were  disappointed  because  of  the  hidden 
guns  and  fortified  nullahs.  In  their 
place,  however,  the  light  armored 
motor-cars,  or  “Lambs”  as  they  were 
christened,  achieved  some  success. 

That  night  the  enemy  withdrew. 
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ENERAL  MARSHALL  FORCES  THE  CROSS- 
V_J  ING  OF  THE  DIALA. 

Experience  had  demonstrated  the 
value  of  surprise  in  storming  a  river 
position  and  Marshall  hastened,  on  the 
night  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  March,  to 
make  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Diala. 
The  Turks  had  posted  machine  guns 
very  cleverly  in  the  houses  on  the  far 
bank  and  sharp  moonlight  rendered 
concealment  impossible.  The  first  five 
pontoons  were  riddled  with  bullets  and 
drifted  downstream.  On  the  following 
night  the  houses  on  the  shore  were 
first  pounded  into  dust  and  then  under 
this  blinding  pall  an  attempt  was  made 
to  ferry  troops  across  at  four  separate 
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points.  Only  one  crossing  succeeded — 
a  detachment  of  the  North  Loyal 
Lancashires  establishing  themselves  in 
a  bund  on  the  far  shore,  where  for 
twenty-four  hours  they  lay  under  con¬ 
stant  fire.  The  third  attempt  was 
successful  on  the  morning  of  the  ioth, 
and  by  noon  the  bridge  was  completed, 
and  troops  moving  on  faced  the  enemy’s 
last  position  at  the  Tel  Muhammad 
Ridge. 

Although  the  force  which  was  assault¬ 
ing  the  left  bank  defenses  was  delayed 
by  numerous  nullahs  which  had  to  be 
ramped,  it  was  almost  continually  in 
touch  with  the  Turkish  rearguard, 
which  on  the  ioth  was  considerably 
aided  in  its  withdrawal  by  a  choking 
dust-storm.  Nevertheless,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  advance 
guards  of  the  Black  Watch  occupied 
Bagdad  railway  station  and  the  suburbs 
on  the  west  of  the  river,  and  the  enemy 
was  in  full  retreat  upstream.  On  the 
12th,  Marshall’s  column  from  the  right 
entered  Bagdad  and  was  greeted  with 
acclamation  by  Christian  and  Jew  alike. 

HAT  THE  CAPTURE  OF  BAGDAD  MEANT 
IN  THE  EAST. 

To  the  man  in  the  West  the  talk  of 
“prestige”  has  little  meaning.  Yet  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
most  valuable  result  of  the  capture  of 
the  “city  of  the  Caliphs”  was  the 
restoration  of  British  prestige  in  the 
bazaars  and  through  the  length  of  the 
caravan  routes  in  the  East.  Bagdad 
was  the  greatest  and  most  historic 
city  that  had  yet  been  taken  by  the 
Allies:  it  had  fallen  to  an  army  that 
had  suffered  and  retrieved  a  great  dis¬ 
aster — to  an  army  that  from  being 
the  most  ill-equipped  had  become 
perhaps  the  best.  In  addition,  the 
material  loss  to  both  German  and  Turk 
was  great:  to  the  former  it  sounded 
the  knell  of  a  far-reaching  ambition, 
to  the  latter  the^loss  of  a  valuable  base 
and  of  wide  territories. 

General  Maude  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  British  entered  the  city  as 
liberators,  not  as  conquerors.  Under 
their  Turkish  rulers  they  had  seen  the 
wasting  of  many  of  their  resources, 
which  it  was  the  hope  of  the  new  rulers 
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to  conserve.  The  commercial  tie  be¬ 
tween  the  merchants  of  Bagdad  and 
of  Great  Britain  was  old-established, 
peaceful.  The  Germans  and  Turks, 
on  the  contrary,  had  used  the  city  as 
a  centre  of  intrigue  and  as  a  base  for 
political  penetration.  In  other  places — 
notably  in  Hedjaz  and  Koweit — the 
Arab  had  cast  off  the  Turkish  and  Ger¬ 
man  yoke,  and  ceased  to  be  their  dupes. 
Instead  of  the  setting-up  of  one  house 
against  another  for  selfish  aims,  the 
newcomers  hoped  that  in  new-gained 
unity  the  Arabs  might  attain  self- 
expression  and  the  fulfillment  of  their 
national  aspirations. 

ENERAL  MAUDE  PROCEEDS  TO  MAKE 
HIS  POSITION  SECURE. 

There  had  been  looting  in  bazaars 
and  houses  as  the  Turks  hastily  retired 
but  order  was  quickly  established  under 
the  new  occupation.  With  the  capture 
of  the  city  Maude’s  task  was  by  no 
means  ended.  His  position  had  to  be 
secured.  To  achieve  this,  four  things 
were  necessary:  the  capture  of  the 
railhead  of  Samarra,  the  rout  of  the 
1 8th  Corps  retreating  north  of  Bagdad, 
the  control  of  the  irrigation  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  north  of  the  city, 
and  the  cutting  off  of  the  13th  Corps, 
which  was  retreating  before  the  Rus¬ 
sians  from  Hamadan.  Leaving  only 
sufficient  forces  in  the  city  to  garrison 
it,  the  commander-in-chief  sent  a 
column  up  both  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
dispatched  a  third  westward  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  a  fourth  up  the  Diala 
towards  Khanikin.  The  fortunes  of 
the  third  column  may  be  very  briefly 
told.  As  the  British  entered  Bagdad  the 
Turks  cut  the  dam  above  the  city,  so 
that  the  water  burst  through  Akkar 
Kuf  Lake  and  overflowed  to  the  bund 
which  protected  the  suburbs  and  rail¬ 
way  station  on  the  west  of  the  Tigris. 
Fortunately,  the  river  was  low  for  the 
time  of  year  and  the  bund  held;  the 
pursuing  column  entered  Feluja,  March 
19,  just  too  late  to  cut  off  the  Turkish 
garrison,  which  fell  back  on  Ramadiya, 
twenty-five  miles  upstream. 

Meanwhile,  after  a  seventeen-mile 
march,  the  21st  and  28th  Brigades  of 
the  7th  Division  on  the  right  of  the 
Tigris  attacked  the  T urks  at  M  ushadiya. 


A. 


A  PICTURESQUE  BRIDGE  OF  BOATS 

This  boat  bridge,  250  metres  long,  connects  both  banks  of  the  Tigris  at  Bagdad.  In  the  foreground,  the  gufars — 
circular  boats  whose  usage  dates  back  to  pre-historic  days — are  nothing  but  enormous  baskets  of  reeds  coated 
with  tar.  They  serve  as  ferries  from  one  bank  of  the  Tigris  to  the  other.  In  the  city  there  are  wonderful  monu¬ 
ments,  vestiges  of  ancient  splendor:  mosques  with  gilded  cupolas,  fretted  minarets,  high  walls  moat-encircled. 
The  most  animated  part  of  the  town  is  the  bazaar,  for  Bagdad,  situated  on  the  caravan  route  between  Aleppo  and 
Damascus  on  one  side  and  the  Persian  Gulf  and  India  on  the  other,  is  an  important  industrial  and  commercial 
centre. 
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After  a  stiff  fight,  with  severe  casual¬ 
ties  and  great  suffering  from  thirst 
(for  the  troops  had  had  thirty  hours’ 
marching  and  fighting  with  only  the 
water  they  had  started  with),  they 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  place  in 
precipitate  retreat  so  that  airmen 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  reported 
them  spread  over  a  depth  of  twenty 
miles.  Further  advance  along  the 
railway,  however,  was  impossible  until 


left  General  Baratov  just  east  of 
Hamadan.  As  General  Maude  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  Turks  fell  back  from  Ha¬ 
madan  in  an  endeavor  to  reach 
Khanikin,  and  the  C  ossacks  followed 
hard  upon  them.  Maude’s  eastern  col¬ 
umn  advancing  up  the  Diala  captured 
Bahriz  and  Bakuba.  The  former  place 
was  the  end  of  a  mountain  road  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  Turkish  retreat,  and  by 
his  manoeuvre  they  were  forced  to 


In  this  map  may  be  followed  the  story  of  the  Mesopotamian  operations  from  the  landing  of  General  Delamain's 
force  in  November,  1014,  up  to  General  Maude’s  triumph  at  Bagdad,  March  11,  1017.  In  it,  too,  may  be  seen 
where  Russian  pressure  on  the  retreating  Turks  was  exercised  from  Persia  and  the  Caucasus. 


operations  on  the  left  bank  were  equally 
advanced,  and  there  the  Turks  were 
concentrating  in  order  to  ward  off 
attack  upon  their  railhead. 

HE  COMBINED  RUSSIAN  AND  BRITISH 
EXPEDITION  FAILS. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Russians  ad¬ 
vancing  from  Persia  and  the  British 
up  the  Diala  might  seize  the  13th Turks 
Corps  in  a  nutcracker.  This  hope  was 
not  realized.  It  failed  because  the 
political  situation  that  had  developed 
in  Russia  left  Baratov’s  force  starved 
of  reinforcements  and  supplies,  and 
because  of  the  fine  generalship  of  the 
Turkish  general  in  charge  of  the  retreat¬ 
ing  forces.  In  a  former  chapter  we 
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abandon  their  guns  and  endeavor  to 
cross  .the  mountainous  country  between 
Karind  and  the  I'pper  Diala.  In  this 
impasse  their  leadership  saved  them. 
Strong  rearguards  or  screens  were 
placed  by  the  Turkish  Commander 
against  the  weaker  Russian  forces  in 
the  Pia  Tak  Pass,  and  against  the 
British  on  the  ridge  of  the  Jebel  Ham- 
rin  range.  While  these  rearguards 
held  off  attack,  the  main  body  by  way 
of  Khanikin  was  making  for  the 
crossing  of  the  Diala  and  the  road  to 
Mosul. 

Thus  Maude  in  the  torrid  heat  of 
the  desert  was  attacking  at  Kizil  Robat 
and  Deli  Abbas,  while  seventy  miles 
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COMMUNICATIONS  IN  MODERN  WARFARE 


This  map  illustrates  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  Central  Powers  over  the  Allies  in  respect  of  communications 
with  the  forces  fighting  in  Mesopotamia.  From  Zeebrugge  to  Nisibiu,  above  Bagdad,  Germany  had  3,000  miles 
of  railway  secure  from  all  save  an  attack.  From  London  to  Basra  the  steamship  route  is  7,680  miles,  all  exposed 
to  submarine  dangers. 


away  Baratov’s  Cossacks  were  strug¬ 
gling  amid  the  snows  of  the  Pia  Tak 
Pass.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  13th 
Corps  had  eluded  their  vise:  Maude 
had  carried  Deli  Abbas,  and  Baratov 
his  pass,  but  this  was  because  the 
screens  were  being  withdrawn  as  the 
main  army  crossed  the  Diala.  Baratov 
reached  Khanikin  and,  April  2,  an 
advance  sotnia  of  Cossacks  joined 
hands  with  the  British  force  at  Kizil 


Robat.  Persia  was  now  cleared  of  the 
Turk  and  there  was  no  enemy  east  of 
the  Diala.  Nevertheless,  the  13th 
Army  Corps  had  been  extricated  from 
grave  peril.  If  the  Russian  force  had 
had  half  of  the  vitality  it  had  had 
eighteen  months  previously  the  enemy 
could  not  have  got  away  as  he  did. 
In  purport  the  advance  on  Bagdad 
was  a  two-fold  operation;  in  reality 
the  heavy  end  had  fallen  upon  the 
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British  forces.  A  Turkish  counter¬ 
attack  delivered  by  the  13th  Corps 
developed  about  the  7th  of  April,  and 
fierce  fighting  which  began  in  a  mirage 
lasted  until  the  13th,  when  the  Turks 
were  driven  back  into  the  Jebel  Ham- 
rin  range  once  more. 

HE  LAST  TURKISH  POSITIONS  ARE  TAKEN 
AT  THE  END  OF  THE  SUMMER. 

The  column  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tigris  had  made  good  progress,  and 
reinforced  by  the  Diala  troops  who  left 
the  Russians  to  hold  this  sector,  were 
ready  by  the  17th  for  the  final  attack 
on  Samarra.  After  six  days  of  unin¬ 
terrupted  fighting  the  railhead  was 
captured.  Khalil  made  a  last  effort. 
The  1 8th  Corps  intrenched  15  miles 
north  of  Samarra;  and  the  13th  Corps 
on  its  left  flank  emerged  from  its  hill 
fastnesses,  striking  against  the  two 
forces  of  the  British  on  the  Tigris 
which  had  now  joined.  It  was  driven 
back  but  again  emerged — to  meet  the 
same  fate.  The  18th  Corps  fell  back 
on  Tekrit;  in  every  direction  Bagdad 
was  cleared  of  the  enemy  for  a  radius 
of  50  miles,  while  the  enemy  corps  was 
driven  back  on  divergent  lines. 

General  Maude  could  afford  to  take 
a  rest  in  the  terrible  summer  heat — 
the  season  was  the  hottest  known  for 
years,  the  temperature  often  rising 
above  120°  Fahrenheit.  It  was  unfortu¬ 
nate,  in  view  of  the  hot  season,  that  a 
campaign  was  planned  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  in  July.  The  Turks  were  com¬ 
fortably  established  at  Ramadiya  and 
the  Arabs  downstream,  encouraged  by 
their  proximity,  made  hostile  demon¬ 
strations  against  the  British  at  Feluja. 
The  operation  failed  for  the  troops  could 
make  no  headway  in  a  blinding  dust- 
storm  and  intense  heat  and  the  enter¬ 


prise  was  abandoned.  Two  months 
later,  in  September,  a  successful  attack 
had  as  its  objectives  not  only  Ramadi¬ 
ya  but  the  capture  of  the  whole  enemy 
force — and  attained  them. 

ENERAL  MAUDE  FALLS  A  VICTIM  TO 
HIS  COURTESY. 

The  Turks  had  designs  for  the  re¬ 
capture  of  Bagdad,  and  two  German 
divisions  reached  Aleppo  early  in  No¬ 
vember.  Just  then  came  news  of  Sir 
Edmund  Allenby’s  victories  in  South¬ 
ern  Palestine  (November  7,  1917)  and 
General  von  Falkenhayn,  then  acting 
as  the  Turkish  military  adviser  in 
Asia,  drafted  the  divisions  to  that  front. 
On  the  19th  of  the  month  the  Mesopota¬ 
mian  Army  lost  its  great  commander, 
General  Maude,  who  fell  a  victim  to 
the  cholera — his  courtesy  forbidding 
him  to  refuse  a  draught  of  cold  milk 
offered  by  a  native. 

So  perished  a  great  soldier  and  a 
great  organizer.  Bagdad  was  won  by 
gallantry  and  endurance,  but  equally 
by  organized  transport,  commissariat 
and  medical  departments.  With  a  gift 
for  detail  and  a  tireless  energy,  Maude 
had  also  the  rarer  faculty  of  vision 
which  could  see  the  whole  situation  in 
true  perspective.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William 
Marshall,  who  had  already  rendered 
valuable  service  in  the  campaign  against 
Bagdad.  The  Palestine  victories  had 
changed  the  plans  of  the  Turkish  Staff, 
and  henceforth  the  chief  task  of  the 
British  commander-in-chief  was  to 
continue  to  strengthen  his  position. 
The  danger  of  a  Turco-German  offen¬ 
sive  was  now  slight,  although  unable  to 
withstand  the  summer  heat  in  the  Di¬ 
ala  triangle,  Baratov’s  Cossacks  had 
withdrawn  to  the  Persian  hills. 
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Chapter  XLVII 

The  Italian  Disaster  at  Caporetto 

THE  ITALIANS  LOSE  WHAT  THEY  HAD  GAINED,  BUT  RALLY 

AND  HOLD  FAST 


CTERN,  silent,  immutable,  amid  the 

shifting  tide  of  human  concerns,  the 
Julian  Alps  have  looked  upon  strange 
scenes.  Long  centuries  ago,  barbarian 
hordes  of  Goth  and  Hun  and  great 
imperial  armies  battled  in  their  gate¬ 
ways.  Yet,  in  all  the  flow  of  years, 
perhaps  no  stranger  spectacle  of  man’s 
ingenuity  and  endeavor  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  than  that  which  was  staged  over 
and  around  those  wardens  of  the  Isonzo 
region  in  1917,  leaving  them  with  new 
scars  which  they  must  carry  for  the 
rest  of  time. 

HE  ALLIED  NATIONS  PROMISE  TO  SEND 
AID  TO  ITALY. 

In  January,  during  the  mid-winter 
lull  in  fighting  operations,  a  conference 
of  distinguished  military  and  political 
representatives  from  the  four  leading 
Allied  nations  met  for  three  days  at 
Rome.  There  Italy  was  promised 
assistance  by  the  French  and  British. 
As  a  consequence,  France  sent  guns, 
to  be  manned  by  Italian  gunners,  and 
England  sent  batteries  of  six-inch 
howitzers,  with  2,000  men. 

Until  May  the  Italian  High  Com¬ 
mand  had  to  wait  until  the  late  spring 
floods  subsided.  There  were  evidences 
that  their  opponents  were  preparing 
for  a  new  offensive;  therefore,  General 
Cadorna  laid  plans  for  an  attack  to 
anticipate  it.  The  main  attack  was  to 
fall  on  the  middle  Isonzo.  A  supplemen¬ 


tary  movement  in  the  Carso  had  for 
its  aim  to  gain  new  territory  on  that 
forbidding  plateau  in  the  direction  of 
Hermada. 

HE  ITALIAN  ATTACK  IS  DELIVERED  ON 
THE  ISONZO. 

The  Italian  artillery  bombarded  the 
whole  Isonzo  front,  from  May  12  until 
the  morning  of  May  14,  in  preparation 
for  an  infantry  attack  from  Plava  and 
Gorizia  upon  Kuk,  Monte  Santo,  and 
the  hills  along  the  edge  of  the  Bain- 
sizza  Plateau.  After  the  first  day, 
General  Capello,  commander  of  the 
Second  Army,  placed  the  artillery  com¬ 
mand  of  the  2nd  Corps  in  the  hands  of 
Major-General  Badoglio,  whose  plans 
for  taking  Sabotino  had  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  Under  his  direction,  the 
Italian  guns  seemed  to  be  “driving  nails 
along  given  lines”  of  the  Austrian 
positions,  “and  the  hammerstrokes 
were  delivered  with  unfailing  skill.” 

On  the  night  of  May  15  a  diversion 
was  created  about  eight  miles  south  of 
Tolmino,  where  Bersaglieri  and  Alpini 
forced  a  passage  across  the  Isonzo  and 
improvised  a  bridgehead  on  the  east 
bank.  They  held  it  under  fearful  odds 
until  the  eighteenth,  when,  deeply  cha¬ 
grined  at  having  to  abandon  the  attack, 
they  were  withdrawn,  as  the  purpose 
of  the  action  had  been  accomplished. 
In  the  first  stage  of  the  offensive, 
sections  of  Kuk,  Vodice,  and  Santo 
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were  taken,  as  well  as  several  hamlets 
and  hills  east  of  Gorizia  and  Plava. 
The  Plava  bridgehead  had  by  this  time 
been  strengthened  by  the  building  of 
the  “Badoglio  Road,”  the  ‘‘road  of  the 
thirty-two  hairpins,”  which  dropped 
by  successive  zigzags  down  from  Monte 
Corada.  As  to  Kuk,  a  distinguished 
English  author  writes:  “A  few  days 
after  its  capture  I  saw  on  the  top  of 
Monte  Kuk  some  Italian  ‘seventy- 
fives’  that  had  been  dragged  up, 
Heaven  knows  how,  by  sheer  strength 
of  arm  and  will  during  the  m£lee  it¬ 
self.” 

THE  ITALIANS  SUFFER  VERY  HEAVY 
LOSSES  ON  THE  ISONZO. 

‘‘The  Italian  losses  were,  of  course, 
very  heavy.  The  attacking  troops  had 
carried  positions  that  might  well  have 
been  thought  impregnable,  and  they 
had  paid  the  price.  When  the  Avel- 
lino  and  Florence  Brigades  were  taken 
out  of  the  line  to  rest  and  re-form  after 
three  and  four  days’  fighting  respective¬ 
ly,  the  Avellino  had  lost  over  ioo  offi¬ 
cers  and  nearly  2,700  men,. out  of  140 
officers  and  5,000  men;  and  though  the 
casualties  in  the  Florence  Brigade  were 
not  quite  so  heavy,  they  lost  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  their  strength.”  The 
Austrians  attempted  a  diversion  on 
the  Trentino  at  this  juncture,  opening 
heavy  fire  in  the  Val  Sugana,  on  the 
Asiago  Plateau,  and  in  the  Adige  Valley. 
There  was  vigorous  fighting  on  Monte 
Colbriconand  the”  Dentedel  Pasubio.” 

Necessity  for  economizing  in  military 
supplies  forbade  General  Cadorna’s  at¬ 
tempting  to  attack  simultaneously  on 
two  sectors  of  any  great  width.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  stroke  upon  the  Carso 
was  not  delivered  until  May  23.  It 
fell  with  such  overwhelming  force  that 
in  a  few  hours  the  Austro-Hungarians 
had  been  driven  back  nearly  a  mile 
beyond  their  immensely  strong  front 
lines  from  Kostanjevica  to  the  sea, 
and  had  yielded  Hudi  Log  (“the  Evil 
Wood  ”),  Lukatic,  Jamiano,  and  several 
hills.  At  the  southern  end,  on  the 
coast,  Bagni  was  taken  in  a  battle  that 
engaged  130  airplanes  and  a  group  of 
the  Royal  Navy  seaplanes.  The  first 
day’s  contest  gave  the  Italians  9,000 
prisoners.  By  May  28,  the  line  had 
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moved  still  farther  east,  across  the 
Timavo  River  to  San  Giovanni,  at  the 
southern  end;  and  proportionately  all 
the  way.  Hermada  was  nearly  taken. 
Unhappily,  the  Italian  supply  of  shells 
was  falling  so  low  that  the  advance 
had  to  stop  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  seemed  most  likely  to  break  through 
the  opposing  line. 

HE  AUSTRIANS  STRIKE  BACK  IN  THE 
CARSO. 

The  inevitable  counter-attack,  occu¬ 
pying  the  first  week  in  June,  was  most 
violent  from  San  Marco  southward. 
From  Fajti  Hrib  to  Jamiano,  the  bom¬ 
bardment  and  infantry  drives  did  not 
make  much  impression;  but  farther 
south  the  Italians  fell  back  from  one- 
third  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
on  a  three  mile  front,  recrossing  the 
Timavo  and  dropping  behind  Flondar. 
The  fighting  was  fierce  and  terrible. 
Yet  there  was  one  strange  stain  on  the 
great  record  of  valorous  endeavor.  A 
brigade,  engaged  on  the  slopes  of 
Hermada,  surrendered  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  real  resistance  and  so  made 
way  for  the  enemy.  It  was  composed 
of  men  newly  drafted  from  a  region 
where  pacifist  propaganda  was  astir. 
A  danger  from  within,  more  baleful 
than  any  host  of  tangible  warriors 
however  armed,  had  begun  to  raise  its 
head.  General  Cadorna  at  once  wrote 
to  the  Government  with  warning  and 
appeal. 

In  the  whole  spring  offensive  the 
Italians  lost  nearly  130,000  men,  of 
whom  about  6,000  were  prisoners.  They 
had  taken,  in  return,  24,260  Austro- 
Hungarian  prisoners,  and  had  reduced 
the  enemy  fighting  forces  by  something 
less  than  100,000  in  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed.  In  mid-summer,  the  glacier-fed 
flood  of  the  river  was  rushing  through 
gorges  between  lofty  cliffs,  or  roll¬ 
ing  beside  occasional  narrow  plains. 
Far  to  the  north,  it  passed  towering 
Monte  Nero,  overlooking  Caporetto  on 
the  west,  with  its  peaceful  Italian  garri¬ 
son,  and  Tolmino  on  the  southeast,  with 
its  unmolested  Austrian  inhabitants. 

ERMADA  SHAKEN,  BUT  NOT  CAPTURED 
BY  THE  ATTACK. 

Less  than  twenty  miles  farther  down 
the  stream,  close  behind  the  Italian 
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position  at  Gorizia,  rose  the  sheer  preci¬ 
pice  of  Monte  Santo,  on  whose  summit, 
lifted  “like  a  church  spire,”  lay  the 
ruins  of  a  shrine.  There,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities,  the  aged  emperor 
of  Austria-Hungary  had  been  carried  in 
a  sedan  chair,  to  pray  for  the  success 
of  his  Imperial  arms.  Now,  Franz 
Josef  had  passed  beyond  the  bounds 
of  human  history,  and  the  shrine  had 
crumbled  into  a  heap  of  white  marble 
under  shell-fire  from  Sabotino,  only  a 
half-mile  away  across  the  river.  Still 
farther  southward,  where  Isonzo  meets 
the  sea,  across  the  blue  gulf  one  could 
gaze  along  the  Carso  to  “ugly  turtle- 
backed  Hermada  Mountain  blocking 
the  road  to  Trieste.”  But  the  boast 
of  Hermada  was  partly  silenced.  Not 
all  its  guns  could  speak  as  they  had 
done. 

After  the  unavoidable  check  in  the 
vigorous  Italian  offensive  of  May,  1917, 
General  Cadorna  was  unable  to  press 
for  further  progress  until  summer  had 
begun  to  wane.  His  allies  could  not 
spare  him  sufficient  aid  for  a  great 
offensive  movement,  while  his  adver¬ 
saries  were  enabled  to  build  up  their 
resistance  by  transferring  troops  from 
the  demoralized  Russian  front,  no 
longer  formidable  since  the  collapse  of 
the  Russian  government  in  the  spring. 

HE  BATTLE  RESUMED  ON  THE  ISONZO 
IN  AUGUST. 

After  mid-summer  had  passed  in 
comparative  quiet,  a  month  of  con¬ 
tinuous  and  intense  conflict  was  in¬ 
augurated  on  August  18  by  a  great 
bombardment  from  Tolmino  to  the  sea. 
North  of  Gorizia,  where  the  Isonzo 
makes  a  bend  that  points  westward,  lies 
Plava,  which  had  been  steadily  useful 
to  the  Italians  since  its  capture  in  June, 
1915.  Again  it  was  to  be  employed  as 
a  starting  place  for  an  important  at¬ 
tack, — this  time,  upon  the  Bainsizza 
Plateau.  Fitting  into  the  angle  of  the 
river  and  stretching  eastward  as  far  as 
the  Chiapovano  Valley,  the  Bainsizza 
is  an  elevated  region  with  surface 
broken  by  rock  masses,  glens,  and 
doline,  or  depressions,  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  Carso. 

The  Second  Army,  under  General 
Capello,  was  operating  from  Gorizia 


northward,  with  General  Badoglio  in 
command  of  the  left  wing  near  Santa 
Lucia  and  Tolmino.  In  that  position 
there  was  such  concentration  of  Austrian 
artillery  that  General  Badoglio’s  forces 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  enemy  in 
possession  of  the'  Lorn  Plateau,  a 
stronghold  whose  strategic  value  was 
startlingly  revealed  a  few  weeks  later. 


AUSTRIAN  DEFENSES  ON  THE  CARSO 


Bridges  constructed  at  night  under 

GREAT  DIFFICULTIES. 

But  from  Plava,  on  August  18,  a 
sally  was  made  to  the  northeast,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  seizure  of  a  valley 
situated  between  Kuk  and  the  Bain¬ 
sizza.  A  short  distance  farther  up  the 
river,  where  as  yet  the  Italians  had 
found  no  foothold  upon  the  eastern 
bank,  a  crossing  was  accomplished  on 
the  night  of  August  19.  In  preparation 
for  this  feat,  the  river  had  been  nightly 
diverted  from  its  channel  until  ten 
foot-bridges  had  been  constructed.  By 
day  the  stream  flowed  as  usual,  show¬ 
ing  no  sign  of  change.  On  the  evening 
of  the  nineteenth,  four  pontoon  bridges 
were  added,  though  the  cliffs  were  so 
abrupt  that  the  boats  had  to  be  dropped 
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on  skids,  and  ladders  had  to  be  used  to 
get  the  men  to  the  level  of  the  river  and 
up  again  on  the  opposite  side.  To 
screen  the  movements  on  the  river,  a 
great  battery  of  search-lights,  ranged 
along  the  heights  of  the  western  shore, 
was  turned  upon  the  Austrian  gunners, 
and  heavy  firing  covered  the  sound  of 
work  upon  the  bridges. 

By  their  impetuous  and  unexpected 
rush  up  the  declivity,  in  the  face  of 
machine  guns,  the  heroic  fighters  of 
Capello’s  army  drove  their  way  through 
the  front  lines  of  the  enemy,  then  pushed 
on  north  and  east  across  the  plateau 
until,  by  August  24,  they  could  look 
across  to  the  edge  of  Lorn  in  the  one 
direction,  and  were  within  range  of 
the  Ternova  batteries  in  the  other. 
On  the  Bainsizza  they  soon  were  be¬ 
yond  all  points  where  artillery  or  trucks 
and  ambulances  could  accompany  them. 
The  engineers  followed  as  fast  as  was 
possible,  in  an  effort  to  keep  communi¬ 
cations  open;  but  the  Austrians  had 
not  made  good  roadways  leading  to 
their  own  front  lines  and  the  poor 
approaches  were  now  ploughed  up  or 
encumbered  with  wreckage.  There¬ 
fore,  there  were  several  days  during 
which  the  advance  of  the  Italian  army 
could  be  supplied  only  by  carriers  on 
foot,  and  the  wounded  had  to  be  borne 
back  for  miles  over  the  rough  ground 
by  their  companions.  Water  also  was 
lacking.  It  was  a  time  of  great  danger, 
but  the  venturous  battalions  held  their 
own  until  the  paths  had  been  leveled 
sufficiently  for  guns,  lorries,  and  am¬ 
bulances  to  carry  them  relief.  Always 
the  reliable  Fiat  cars,  with  their  in¬ 
trepid  drivers,  and  the  British  Red 
Cross  units  arrived  as  near  the  front 
as  might  be  and  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible.  Further  relief  was  furnished 
by  a  diversion  in  the  form  of  attacks  in 
the  middle  Isonzo  region,  around  San 
Gabriele. 

ONTE  SANTO  SURROUNDED  AND 
FORCED  TO  SURRENDER. 

In  that  sector,  northeast  of  Gorizia, 
on  August  23,  Monte  Santo  had  been 
threatened  from  the  rear,  and  its 
garrison  isolated  by  the  capture  of 
Sella  di  Dol,  “the  saddle ”  connecting 
Santo  with  San  Gabriele.  Thus  cut 
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off  and  surrounded,  Monte  Santo 
yielded,  on  the  twenty-fourth.  Above 
its  summit,  more  than  2,000  feet  high, 
the  Italian  tricolor  floated  out,  while 
regimental  bands  celebrated  there  the 
victorious  hour,  playing  under  the 
direction  of  the  great  Toscanini. 

During  this  first  week  of  the  offen¬ 
sive,  the  Duke  of  Aosta  and  the  Third 
Army  had  been  doing  admirable  work 
on  the  southern  Carso,  where  the  23rd 
Corps,  under  Diaz,  demolished  the 
Austrian  12th  Division  and  secured 
Selo.  Very  quickly  the  ground  that 
had  been  lost  in  June  was  recovered, 
and  the  Austrian  line  forced  back  from 
Kostanjevica  (Castagnevizza)  across 
the  Brestovica  Valley.  Nearer  the 
sea,  an  advance  was  made  beyond  San 
Giovanni  and  Medeazza,  and  attacks 
on  Hermada  reopened. 

In  that  sector,  British  and  Italian 
monitors  took  part  in  the  bombard¬ 
ment.  The  Italian  monitors,  it  is  said, 
were  of  a  sort  never  before  used  in  war, 
and  employed  shells  of  greater  calibre 
than  had  ever  before  been  fired  from 
warships.  Around  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  and  on  the  Bainsizza  as  well 
Caproni  airplanes,  too,  furnished  ad¬ 
mirable  assistance  in  the  offensive, 
flying  forward  by  swarms,  in  advance 
of  the  infantry,  and  dropping  tons  of 
bombs  upon  the  enemy  positions. 

HE  SAN  GABRIELE  RIDGE  THE  NEXT 
OBJECT  OF  ATTACK. 

The  first  week  of  September,  1917, 
marked  the  beginning  of  “a  fight  for  a 
natural  fortress  within  as  narrow  limits 
of  movement  as  any  old  battle  for 
town  or  castle.”  It  was  a  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  San  Gabriele  ridge, 
which,  by  the  fall  of  Santo,  had  be¬ 
come  an  Austrian  salient  surrounded 
by  Italians  everywhere  except  on  the 
northeast.  For  ten  days  the  contest 
seethed.  A  correspondent  writes: 

“When  first  I  looked  down  (from 
Santo)  upon  the  battle  for  San  Gabriele 
I  seemed  to  hang  directly  over  the 
crater  of  a  volcano.  A  matter  of 
40,000  Italian  shells  on  a  daily  aver¬ 
age  are  bursting  over  San  Gabriele’s 
crest.  In  addition  are  the  Austrian 
shells,  for  the  lines  on  San  Gabriele  are 
now  so  close  that  the  topmost  positions 
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have  been  taken  and  retaken  half  a 
dozen  times.” 

HE  AUSTRIANS  DECIDE  TO  CONCEN¬ 
TRATE  THEIR  FORCES. 

By  September  7,  the  losses  were  so 
appalling  that  the  Austrians  called  a 
War  Council,  where  they  decided  to 
hold  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Bainsizza 
and  concentrate  attacks  against  the 
army  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta.  Over 
30,000  Austro-Hungarian  prisoners,  of 
whom  848  were  officers,  had  been  taken 
in  the  engagements  of  August  and 


peril,  since  it  had  reached  a  depth  of 
miles  on  an  eleven-mile  front.  In 
reviewing  the  situation,  on  September 
15,  1917,  one  correspondent  wrote. 
‘‘The  Isonzo,  excepting  one  little  por¬ 
tion  opposite  Tolmino  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  offensive  line,  is  now 
well  within  Italian  possession.  ”  Scarce¬ 
ly  more  than  a  month  passed  before  that 
“one  little  portion  ”  began  to  loom  into 
a  significance  that  made  the  world 
catch  its  breath  in  astonishment  and 
suspense. 


.  SAND-BAG  TRENCHES  ON  THE  CARSO  TABLELAND 

That  forbidding  plateau,  the  Carso,  “yields  as  little  shade  or  water  as  the  Sah  ara.”  Its  stunted  vegetation 
reminded  the  South  Africans  of  their  veldt.  In  places,  great  natural  hollows  in  the  rock  furnished  ready-made 
shelters  for  men  and  guns;  but  in  other  parts,  where  digging  was  an  impossibility,  sand-bag  trenches  were  used. 


September;  145  cannons,  265  mitrail¬ 
leuses,  and  great  quantities  of  other 
guns  and  materiel  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  But  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  account  were  written 
155,000  Italian  casualties. 

Under  the  Austrian  counter- strokes, 
the  Italians  fell  back  from  Hermada 
and  San  Giovanni,  though  they  re¬ 
linquished  no  ground  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kostanjevica.  San  Gabriele  was 
still  divided.  Not  yet  was  the  road 
from  Gorizia  to  Trieste  opened,  when 
in  mid-September  the  offensive  died 
away.  General  Capello’s  Bainsizza 
position  had  been  reinforced,  but  it 
was  a  salient  of  peculiar  difficulty  and 


WAR  IS  FINALLY  DECLARED  UPON  THE 
GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

Not  until  August,  1916,  was  the  last 
link  of  the  Triple  Alliance  formally 
severed.  Up  to  that  time,  Italy  had 
declared  war  against  Austria-Hungary, 
against  Turkey,  even  against  Bul¬ 
garia,  but  not  against  Germany.  The 
situation  was  anomalous  and  com¬ 
promising,  for  there  was  no  question 
that  Germany  stood  behind  Austria- 
Hungary  with  support  and  direction 
in  her  warfare  upon  Italy.  Moreover, 
the  Prussian  power  was  continually 
committing  unfriendly  acts,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  all  agreements  with  its  Latin 
ally.  The  atmosphere  was  cleared  by 
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the  Italian  Government's  denunciation 
of  the  Commerical  treaty  with  Ger¬ 
many,  which  had  been  made  on  May 
21,  1915,  and  finally,  on  August  27, 
Victor  Emmanuel  made  proclamation 
that  Italy  declared  war  upon  Germany. 
No  change  of  plans  was  involved.  1  he 
only  difference  in  the  situation  was 
that,  in  name,  as  well  as  in  fact,  Italy 
and  Germany  were  thenceforth  at  war. 


the  face  behind  it.”  Yet,  the  war  had 
gone  on  without  bringing  forward  any 
German  army  upon  the  Italian  frontier. 

HE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  PEAS¬ 
ANT  SOLDIER. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  that  frontier, 
after  the  terrific  strife  of  August  and 
September,  1917,  “both  sides  settled 
down  exhausted  on  the  ground  where 
they  found  themselves.”  The  Italian 


ITALIAN  DOCTOR  INOCULATING  BERSAGLIERI  AGAINST  DISEASE 


Italian  soldiers  are  for  the  most  part  sound  and  tough  in  physique,  especially  the  mountain  troops.  And  the 
Bersaglieri  are  particularly  uncomplaining  when  wounded  and  in  pain.  In  modern  warfare  no  precautions  are 
spared  to  prevent  epidemics;  so  inoculation,  quarantine,  careful  supervision  over  food,  drinking  water,  hygienic 
conditions  of  barracks,  etc.,  are  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Sanitary  Department.  Picture  from  Henry  Ruschin 


Three  months  later,  when,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  Franz  Josef  came  to  the  end  of 
his  long  career,  the  hostile  feelings  of 
the  Italians  for  their  German  antago¬ 
nists  grew  more  intense.  The  old  emper¬ 
or,  nicknamed  “Cecco  Beppe”  by  his 
southern  neighbors,  had  long  held  the 
rdle  of  their  traditional  oppressor  and 
evil  genius.  At  his  death  the  heritage 
of  hatred  passed,  not  to  his  young 
successor,  Karl,  but  to  the  German 
Empire.  Caricatures  of  “Cecco  Beppe” 
were  then  given  Prussian  lineaments 
and  crowned  with  Prussian  helmets. 
The  natural  animosity  of  the  race  had 
been  transferred  “from  the  mask  to 
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Third  Army,  under  the  Duke  of  Aosta, 
rested  along  the  line  they  had  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  Carso,  facing  the  extreme 
left  wing  of  the  enemy  from  Gorizia 
to  the  sea.  Flanking  them,  from 
Gorizia  and  San  Gabriele  northward 
over  the  Bainsizza  to  beyond  Tolmino 
and  Caporetto,  stood  the  Second  Army, 
commanded  by  General  Capello,  whose 
area  of  control  had  been  considerably 
extended  since  1916. 

Many  in  these  two  armies  had  sus¬ 
tained  the  heavy  strain  of  war  for 
months,  had  borne  the  “heat  and  bur¬ 
den”  of  long  days  of  furious  fighting, 
the  cold  and  depression  of  weeks  of 
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The  jagged  peaks  and  crags  of  the  Dolomites  called  for  great  moun¬ 
tain  prowess.  Alpine  clubs  had  been  encouraged  by  the  German, 
Austrian  and  Italian  governments,  as  the  skill  acquired  and  the 
routes  discovered  were  assets  in  war. 


AN  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  PATROL 


AGITATORS  APPEAR  AND  SOW  SE- 
A  DITION  IN  THE  RANKS. 

The  patriotism  of  these  sons 
of  Italy  was  natural  and  spon¬ 
taneous  rather  than  a  thing  of 
reason  and  conviction.  Tradi¬ 
tion  taught  them  to  hate  the 
Austrians.  Against  such  foes 
they  would  follow  their  gallant 
officers  with  spirit  and  devo¬ 
tion,  because  in  some  vague 
way  they  knew  that  their  coun¬ 
try  needed  them.  They  saw 
their  brothers  and  companions 
suffer  or  die.  It  was  somehow 
a  necessary  sacrifice. 

With  no  apparent  need  for  guarding 
against  treason  among  such  troops,  no 
precautions  were  taken  and  danger 
crept  in  unnoticed.  Propaganda  which, 
in  the  months  of  neutrality,  had  been 
actively  at  work  to  prevent  Italy’s 
entering  the  war,  was  still  abroad  up 
and  down  the  land  sowing  seeds  of  un¬ 
rest.  Socialist  and  pacifist  agitators 
talked  in  terms  of  brotherhood  and 
amity,  making  use  of  the  Vatican 
Peace  Note  to  support  their  arguments 
for  ending  the  war.  When  the  Russian 


Russians  had  been  wise  in  abandoning 
their  arms  and  going  home  to  seize  land 
that  they  might  live  upon  it  in  peace. 

HE  ITALIAN  AUTHORITIES  REFUSE  TO 
SEE  THE  DANGER. 

Although  General  Cadorna  had  sought 
to  arouse  the  government  to  take  some 
action  toward  checking  the  insidious 
growth  of  such  pernicious  influences, 
nothing  had  been  done.  Signor  Orlando, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  did  not  favor 
adopting  stern  methods  of  repression; 
and  Signor  Boselli,  the  Premier,  a 


winter  vigil.  With  the  patience  char¬ 
acteristic  of  their  peasant  natures  they 
had  toiled  and  climbed  and  endured, 
although  they  little  comprehended  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  the  conflict  in 
which  they  were  involved.  They  came, 
for  the  most  part,  from  country 
villages  where  life  was  simple 
and  where  they  had  almost  no 
touch  with  great  affairs  of  state 
and  of  the  world  at  large. 
Education  had  never  opened 
for  them  the  paths  of  under¬ 
standing  and  large  enterprise. 

Some  could  indeed  read  and 
write;  some  could  not.  The 
explanations  of  the  war  and  of 
political  questions  to  which 
they  listened  were  conflicting 
and  confusing.  Which  should 
they  believe?  After  all,  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics  belonged  to 
the  towns.  It  was  in  the  towns 
that  the  decision  for  war  had 
been  made.  They  themselves 
had  had  no  part  in  that  de¬ 


millions,  lost  in  anarchy,  had  scattered 
from  their  place  in  the  Allied  ranks, 
some  members  of  the  Soviet  had 
pushed  in  among  the  Italian  armies 
to  spread  unsettling  doctrines  there. 
The  Italian  soldier  heard  that  the 


cision. 
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veteran  statesman,  had  undertaken  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  Government  in 
wartime  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Warn¬ 
ings  of  trouble  passed  unheeded, 
though  they  flamed  out  in  such  start¬ 
ling  manifestations  as  the  bread  riots 
in  Turin  in  the  month  of  August,  where 
the  enemy’s  hand  was  plainly  at  work. 
Turin,  one  of  the  most  important  cen¬ 
tres  in  the  country  for  the  production 
of  munitions,  had  been  strangely  open 
to  the  propaganda  of  anarchy.  Even 
the  troops  who  were  set  to  restore  order 
became  infected  with  the  spirit  of 
mutiny.  Turin  was  threatened  with 
martial  law  before  there  was  an  end  to 
the  disturbance. 

Thus  the  enemy  operated  within  the 
gates.  At  the  same  time  he  was  laying 
plans  to  creep  up  outside  the  gates 
and  force  them  in  with  a  crushing 
blow.  By  the  breaking  down  of  the 
Russian  front  there  had  been  released 
Austrian  and  German  forces,  ready  to 
be  used  on  the  southern  frontier. 
Thereupon  a  composite  army,  the 
Fourteenth,  was  formed,  including  six 
German  and  seven  Austrian  divisions. 
Under  Ludendorff’s  direction  they  were 
drilled  and  equipped  for  fighting  in  the 
open  in  hill  country.  Half  of  the  field 
artillery  was  displaced  by  mountain 
guns,  and  among  the  German  divisions 
was  a  Bavarian  Alpenkorps.  Ostensi¬ 
bly,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Staff  con¬ 
tinued  in  control  as  before;  but  the 
actual  authority  and  direction  had 
passed  over  to  the  German  General 
Staff.  “It  was  a  thoroughly  German 
outfit  and  had  been  prepared  in  the 
usual  thorough  German  fashion.” 

HE  GERMAN  HIGH  COMMAND  SELECTS 
THE  WEAKEST  SPOT. 

The  Italian  Command  failed  to  per¬ 
ceive  these  ominous  preparations.  Lu- 
dendorff,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
carefully  to  have  studied  their  own 
arrangements  and  to  have  placed  his 
finger  upon  the  weakest  spot,  between 
Plezzo  and  Tolmino,  where  the  same 
Austrian  and  Itaban  divisions  had  for 
months  been  pacific  neighbors  and  had 
begun  to  fraternize,  encouraged  in 
their  friendly  tendencies  by  Socialist 
agents.  The  position  was  considered 
so  safe  that  it  received  little  attention 
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from  General  Capello,  even  after  the 
mutinous  contingents  from  Turin  had 
unfortunately  been  sent  there  by  way 
of  punishment.  By  these  combinations 
of  circumstance  it  came  about  that  a 
“whole  sequence  of  great  events”  has 
been  called  “by  the  name  of  a  little 
Alpine  market-town”;  for  Caporetto 
was  the  centre  of  the  vulnerable  spot 
opposite  which  Ludendorff  slipped  in 
his  Fourteenth  Army,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Otto  von  Below.  Around 
Gorizia  and  on  the  Carso,  the  Austrian 
armies  remained,  with  Prince  Eugene 
at  their  head. 

Upon  that  quiet,  little-noticed  cor¬ 
ner  far  north  on  the  Isonzo,  with  the 
sharpness  and  suddenness  of  complete 
surprise,  German  strategy  flung  its 
attack.  The  Monte  Nero  salient  there 
made  an  abrupt  eastward-reaching 
loop  in  the  Italian  line,  which  crossed 
the  river  a  little  southwest  of  Plezzo 
and  again  just  northwest  of  Tolmino. 
A  similar  loop  in  the  river,  at  Tolmino, 
enclosed  Santa  Lucia,  which  furnished 
the  Austrians  with  an  excellent  bridge¬ 
head,  protected  on  the  south  by  Lorn. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Lorn,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Bainsizza,  had 
resisted  all  attacks  in  August,  and  that 
consequently  the  enemy  position  at 
Santa  Lucia  west  of  the  river  had  re¬ 
mained  unshaken.  Hence  a  way  to  the 
Italian  position  lay  open  through  the 
Isonzo  Valley  itself  from  Tolmino  and 
from  Plezzo.  Halfwray  between,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  little  Caporetto 
was  situated,  in  the  shadow  of  Monte 
Nero  but  too  far  below  to  find  protection 
from  the  Italian  positions  on  its  heights. 

HE  GERMAN  TROOPS  BREAK  THROUGH 
WITH  A  RUSH. 

Bombardments,  by  the  enemy,  open¬ 
ing  on  October  2 1 ,  soon  narrowed  to  the 
stretch  between  Saga  and  Auzza.  In 
courtyards  and  on  roadways  where 
all  had  been  secure  and  peaceful 
hitherto,  shells  burst  and  confusion 
awoke.  Under  cover  of  the  artillery,  on 
October  24,  the  German  divisions  broke 
through,  seeking  by  three  routes  to 
reach  the  plains  below: — from  Tolmino 
and  Santa  Lucia  through  the  valley  of 
the  Judrio;  from  Plezzo  over  into 
Saga  and  thence  down  the  Isonzo  to  the 
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Natisone;  lastly,  around  Nero  and 
across  the  Isonzo  to  Caporetto,  whence 
a  good  road  and  newly  finished  railway 
followed  the  valley  of  the  Natisone  to 
Cividale. 

The  attacks  at  both  ends  of  the  sa¬ 
lient  were  met  with  sturdy  resistance. 
But  the  centre  drove  through  at 
Caporetto,  where  were  stationed  the 
newly-drafted,  untried  elements  of 


''I'' HE  GAP  AT  CAPORETTO  FORCES  RETIRE 
1  MENT  OF  OTHER  FORCES. 

When  the  first  day  ended,  the  Italian 
position  from  Saga  to  Auzza  had  been 
carried.  The  Monte  Nero  garrison, 
thus  isolated,  with  characteristic  de¬ 
termination  fought  on  for  days,  until 
none  were  left.  Not  all  the  Second 
Army  failed,  in  that  awful  test.  There 
were  those  who  would  die  rather  than 


From  the  northeastern  section  opoosite  Tolmino  the  disorganized  Second  Army  fell  back  in  confusion,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Tagliamento  at  Codroipo  on  October  30.  On  the  thirty-first,  the  Third  Army  began  to  cross  at  Latisana, 
having  made  a  masterly  retreat  from  the  Carso  region.  Meanwhile,  the  Fourth  Army  was  moving  southwest  from 
the  Carnic  front,  to  join  hands  with  the  Third  Army.  About  forty  miles  lie  between  the  Isonzo  and  the  Tagliamento. 


Capello’s  Army  and  the  disaffected 
spirits  from  Turin.  If,  as  has  been 
narrated,  deluded  Italian  soldiers  sprang 
forward  to  grasp  the  hands  of  their 
expected  Austro-Hungarian  brothers, 
they  had  little  time  to  wonder  before 
they  fell  under  the  blows  of  Prussian 
steel.  Panic,  surrender,  flight,  were 
the  natural  sequence.  General  Capello 
was  ill  with  fever  at  the  time,  and 
General  Montuoriwas  acting  as  his  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  weather,  with  storm  and 
mist,  and,  on  the  mountains,  snow, 
made  for  the  advantage  of  the  invaders. 
The  verv  atmosphere  of  disaster  seemed 
to  envelop  the  whole  sector. 


step  back  from  their  hard-won  battle- 
front.  And  yet,  there  were  those  for 
whom  war-weariness  and  ignorance 
and  discouragement  proved  too  severe 
a  strain,  so  that  they  inevitably  became 
infected  with  the  spirit  of  helplessness 
and  desertion.  Unhappily  there  were 
two  corps  in  the  Caporetto  section 
which  “melted  away”  before  the 
first  blast.  Neglect,  thoughtless  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  uninstructed,  and  hostile 
propaganda  had  worked  together  to 
shake  the  morale  of  these  men. 

The  falling  in  of  the  salient  on  the 
north  left  the  troops  on  the  Bainsizza 
exposed.  If  the  enemy  moved  on  down 
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the  valleys  in  their  rear,  they  would  be 
cut  off  from  communication  and  supply. 
There  was  but  one  thing  they  could  do 
to  avoid  being  outflanked.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  they 
withdrew  from  the  whole  plateau,  re¬ 
linquishing,  as  well,  Kuk  and  Santo  and 
San  Gabriele.  During  that  time,  too, 
the  headquarters  of  General  Cadorna, 
which  had  been  at  Udine,  were  removed 
to  Padua,  since  Udine  could  be  reached 
directly  by  rail  from  Cividale,  only  ten 
miles  away  and  already  seriously 
threatened. 

DISORGANIZED  THRONG  POURS  INTO 
THE  PLAINS. 

On  the  highroads  that  led  to  the 
plains  a  mixed,  disorganized,  and 
wretched  throng  trailed  slowdy  on¬ 
ward,  hour  by  hour,  through  mud  and 
rain.  Exhausted,  famished,  dispirited, 
they  moved  toward  the  southwest, 
with  the  enemy,  almost,  at  their  heels, 
kept  back  only  by  the  heroic  rear-guard 
efforts  of  regiments  that  held  together 
and  strove  to  retard  the  on-sweeping 
German  lines.  There  were  among  the 
multitude  soldiers  whose  Socialist  tu¬ 
tors  had  instructed  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  since  the  war  was  over. 
They  were  simply  “going  home.’' 
There  were  civilian  refugees  from  the 
districts  through  which  the  sad  train 
was  passing,  and  so  the  company  was 
constantly  augmented.  Carts,  horses, 
motor-vehicles,  ambulances,  lorries, 
without  official  control  or  guidance, 
traveled  by  tedious  degrees,  side  by  side 
with  the  crowds  on  foot,  ever  in  one 
direction  and  “  the  slowest  set  the  pace.  ” 
Now  and  then  an  aeroplane  swooped 
near,  with  terrifying  menace,  but  the 
storms  provided  some  protection  from 
air  attack,  and  the  Italian  aviators  were 
valiant  in  combating  enemy  airmen,  so 
preventing  much  possible  horror  and 
devastation. 

The  German  divisions  under  von 
Below  began  to  pour  out  upon  the 
plains,  at  the  mouth  of  Natisone  Valley, 
on  October  28.  They  entered  Cividale 
that  day,  and  left  it  in  ruins.  Then 
they  pushed  upon  Udine,  where  the 
Arditi  disputed  their  entrance  and 
withstood  them  until  the  twenty-ninth. 

I  he  Austrian  forces,  who  had  recovered 
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the  Bainsizza,  took  possession  of  Gori- 
zia  on  the  twenty-eighth,  when  it  was 
reluctantly  evacuated  by  the  last  of  its 
defenders. 

HE  THIRD  ARMY  SAVES  THE  DAY  BY 
ITS  ORDERLY  RETREAT. 

As  the  position  of  the  Third  Army, 
with  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  on  the  Carso, 
had  become  untenable  before  the  loss 
of  Gorizia,  it  had  withdrawn  across  the 
Vallone  and  started  on  the  brilliant 
and  orderly  retreat  toward  the  Taglia- 
mento.  This  river,  some  forty  miles 
west  of  the  Isonzo,  was  the  goal  toward 
which  the  whole  retiring  mass  looked 
with  hope.  A  host  of  fugitives,  includ¬ 
ing  what  was  left  of  the  Second  Army, 
crossed  at  Codroipo  on  October  30. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Tagliamento 
they  found  “a  more  hopeful  and  active 
world,  where  officers  and  Carabinieri 
were  sorting  out  the  men  as  they 
arrived  over  the  bridge,  and  orders 
were  being  given  and  obeyed.” 

The  next  day,  at  Latisana  near  the 
coast,  the  greater  part  of  the  Third 
Army  crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  with  500  of  their  guns,  and  began 
to  take  positions  there.  “The  Duke  of 
Aosta’s  retreat  was  one  of  those  per¬ 
formances  in  war  which  succeed  against 
crazy  odds,  and  which,  consequently, 
we  call  inexplicable.  It  made  the 
Italian  stand  possible,  and  deprived 
the  enemy  of  the  crowning  triumph 
which  he  almost  held  in  his  hands.” 

The  British  guns  had  all  been  saved 
and  carried  from  the  Carso.  “Heaven 
knows  how  it  was  done,”  observes  one 
who  took  part  in  the  retreat  and  who 
states  that,  owing  to  the  efficient  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Unit 
attending  the  Third  Army,  “no  British 
sick  or  wounded  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.”  The  Austro-German 
Command  was  claiming  the  capture  of 
200,000  prisoners  and  1,800  guns. 
Several  thousand  of  the  prisoners  were 
non-combatant  workmen  who  had  been 
caught  in  the  first  rush. 

TEMPORARY  HALT  BEHIND  THE  TAGLIA¬ 
MENTO  RIVER. 

The  flooded  Tagliamento  furnished 
the  Italians  a  temporary  barrier,  which 
gave  opportunity  for  the  restoration  of 
order  and  the  preparation  of  new  plans. 
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The  fighting,  up  to  this  point,  had  been 
done  in  detached  sections  with,  “liter¬ 
ally,  hundreds  of  isolated  encircling 
movements”  by  the  enemy,  resulting 
in  the  seizure  of  prisoners  in  large 
numbers.  But  the  invading  armies 
found  greater  difficulty  in  moving  up 
their  guns  as  they  advanced  farther 
over  the  plains  and  swollen 
streams,  while  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  Italian  Third  Army 
and  the  Fourth  Army  under 
De  Robilant  on  the  Carnic 
front  was  becoming  narrower 
and  narrower.  The  two  would 
soon  be  “able  to  link  hands 
across  the  gap”  created  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  Second 
Army. 

With  no  prospect  of  holding 
firmly  at  the  Tagliamento,  nor 
at  the  Livenza  River,  next  be¬ 
yond,  the  banks  of  the  Piave 
offered  the  first  promising 
ground  on  which  to  make  a 
stand.  “There  the  right  bank 
was  protected  by  the  most 
modern  and  approved  practice 
trenches,  constructed  by  ‘  rook¬ 
ies  ’  before  they  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  the  battle  line.  ” 

On  November  3,  the  Germans 
and  Hungarians  crossed  the 
Tagliamento  atTolmezzo,  Pin- 
zano,  and  other  points.  By  the 
eighth  they  had  pushed  across 
the  Livenza.  At>  last,  on  No¬ 
vember  10,  the  Italians  stood 
along  the  Piave,  ready  to  defy 
further  Teutonic  aggression 
and  to  protect  Venice  from 
disaster.  In  crossing  the  rivers, 
armored  motor  cars,  with  quick-firing 
guns  in  their  turrets,  held  the  bridges 
until  all  others  had  passed  across. 
Then,  following  the  cavalry  rear-guards, 
they  burned  the  bridges  behind  them. 

'HE  LINE  OF  THE  PIAVE  RIVER  IS  TAKEN. 


Army  and  the  Third  in  the  line  that 
sheltered  Venice  and  her  neighbor 
cities  on  the  plains.  On  the  Adriatic 
side  Venetia  had  been  laid  open  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  naval  batteries  along 
the  Northern  Adriatic  coast,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  loss  of  the  Carso  and 
the  region  between  the  Isonzo  and  the 


T' 


It  was  with  utter  reluctance  and 
regret  that  the  Fourth  Army  had  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Carnic  Alps,  and  the 
First  Army,  under  Pecori-Giraldo,  from 
the  peaks  and  passes  in  the  Cadore  re¬ 
gion.  They  now  took  their  places  side 
by  side  with  the  reorganized  Second 


GENERAL  ARMANDO  DIAZ 

General  Diaz,  General  Cadorna’s  successor  in  command  of  the 
Italian  armies,  was  born  and  educated  at  Naples.  He  had  fought 
in  Africa.  After  brCITiant  success  on  the  Carso,  he  was  given  com¬ 
mand  of  the  23rd  Army  Corps  on  the  Isonzo,  where  he  added  to  his 
reputation. 

Piave.  The  Allied  Navy  was  the  whole 
length  of  the  peninsula  away,  at 
Taranto. 

With  the  realization  that  the  offen¬ 
sive  was  a  serious  danger,  requiring  in¬ 
stant  and  vigorous  action,  on  October 
26  the  existing  Ministry  had  been  over¬ 
thrown  as  inadequate.  The  first  of 
November  found  the  government  re¬ 
constructed,  with  Signor  Orlando  as 
Premier,  Baron  Sonnino  at  the  head 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  Signor  Nitti  in 
charge  of  the  Treasury,  and  Signor 
Alfieri  as  Minister  of  War.  All  parties, 
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except  the  extreme  Socialists,  laid  aside 
party  issues  and  devoted  themselves 
earnestly  to  the  task  of  saving  the 
country  from  calamity. 

ALLIED  REINFORCEMENTS  AND  A  NEW 
A  ITALIAN  COMMANDER. 

The  first  step  toward  a  united  com¬ 
mand  for  the  Western  Allies  was  taken 
when  a  council  was  held  at  Rapallo, 
near  Genoa,  on  November  5,  to  consider 
how  best  to  deal  with  the  perilous  situ¬ 
ation  in  Italy.  From  England  came 
Lloyd  George,  General  Smuts,  Sir 
William  Robertson,  and  Sir  Henry 
Wilson;  from  France,  M.  Painleve  and 
General  Foch.  Italy  was  represented 
by  Signor  Orlando,  Baron  Sonnino, 
and  Signor  Alfieri.  Out  of  this  council 
grew  a  triune  General  Staff,  of  which 
General  Cadorna  was  made  a  member, 
together  with  General  Foch  and  Gener¬ 
al  Sir  Henry  Wilson.  Headquarters 
were  at  Versailles.  General  Foch,  at 
the  time,  held  the  post  of  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  French  War  Office,  and  Sir 
Henry  Wilson  belonged  to  the  British 
General  Staff.  As  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Italian  armies,  General 
Cadorna  was  superseded  by  General 
Diaz,  who  had  as  his  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff,  General  Badoglio,  and 
as  Sub-Chief  of  the  Staff,  General 
Giordino. 

Reinforcements  of  French  and  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  had  already  been  hastened 
into  the  country,  the  French  12th 
Corps,  under  General  Fayolle,  first, 
followed,  early  in  November,  by  a 
British  corps,  the  14th,  under  Sir 
Herbert  Plumer.  “One  of  England’s 
best  loans  to  Italy  was  General  Plu¬ 
mer.  ”  He  gave  his  influence  strongly  to 
the  holding  of  the  Piave  if  it  could 
possibly  be  done,  although  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  risk  involved  seemed  so  great 
that  the  French  and  British  divisions 
were  stationed  near  the  Adige  and  on 
the  hills  around  Vicenza,  to  form  a  re¬ 
serve  there  in  case  the  Italians  should 
be  forced  back.  Therefore,  the  Italians, 
alone,  except  for  the  British  batteries 
rescued  from  the  Carso,  formed  a  line 
of  defense  before  the  Piave.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Allies,  however,  supplied  a 
moral  buttress  for  the  spirits  of  the 
heavily-strained  nation.  Britons  and 
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Frenchmen  met  with  a  sincere  and 
enthusiastic  welcome. 

HE  ITALIAN  PEOPLE  REALIZE  THEIR 
DESPERATE  SITUATION. 

General  Cadorna’s  communique  of 
October  28  had  revealed  the  very  truth 
about  the  situation  where  the  line  gave 
way.  In  his  rage,  at  that  shocking  in¬ 
stant,  he  had  used  the  plainest  terms, 
not  hesitating  at  “treason”  itself. 
Although  the  message  was  not  made 
public  until  its  language  had  been 
modified,  rumor  got  abroad  and  was 
caught  up  without  delay.  Theeffect  was 
that  of  an  electric  current  shaking  men 
and  women  into  consciousness  of  their 
stupid  or  wilful  failure  to  perceive  the 
dangers  they  had  been  fostering  instead 
of  fighting. 

“Now,  in  the  souls  of  four-and- 
thirty  millions  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily, 
a  decisive  battle  was  waged  in  the 
secular  conflict  between  the  persistent 
materialism  and  the  no  less  persistent 
idealism  of  the  Italian  nature.  The 
very  existence  of  the  idealist  principle 
in  the  common  life  of  the  race  was 
threatened,  and  to  some  seemed  al¬ 
ready  doomed.  Italy,  having  striven 
for  a  hundred  years  to  be  a  great  and 
free  country  with  traditions  and  memo¬ 
ries  of  her  own  making,  had  not,  it 
seemed,  the  necessary  staying  power. 
Was  she,  after  all,  fit  only  to  be  a 
‘museum,  an  inn,  a  summer  resort’ 
for  German  ‘honeymoon  couples,’ 
‘a  delightful  market  for  buying  and 
selling,  fraud  and  barter,’  as  in  the 
days  before  Mazzini?  Had  the  fathers 
of  the  Risorgimento  been  mere  sent  ¬ 
imentalists,  who  tried  to  make  the  land 
of  their  dreams  out  of  earthen  clay? 
Had  the  true  decision  been,  not  in  i860, 
but  in  1849,  if  only  they  had  had  the 
sense  to  accept  it?  Or  had  they  per¬ 
chance  been  right  after  all,  those  great 
ones  of  old,  with  that  large  faith  of 
theirs?  The  world  would  soon  know.” 

On  the  heels  of  the  communique  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Propaganda  of  the  Mutila¬ 
ted,  launched  on  the  same  day,  October 
28.  Both  officers  and  privates  whose 
injuries  had  removed  them  from  active 
service  gave  themselves  to  the  work  of 
reviving  a  burning  spirit  of  patriotism 
in  the  country.  Blinded,  lamed,  or 
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paralyzed,  they  yet  had  tongues  to 
persuade  their  fellow-citizens  to  meet 
the  country’s  need. 

HE  SITUATION  OF  THE  OPPOSING  ARMIES 
IN  NOVEMBER. 

On  November  9,  the  day  before  the 
Italian  armies  reached  their  standing- 
ground  behind  the  Piave,  the  ruined 
remnant  of  Asiago  passed  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  Two  days 
later,  the  enemy  line  was  a  united 
whole,  when  the  eastern  and  western 
ends  were  knitted  together  between 
the  Upper  Piave  and  the  Val  Sugana 
In  that  sector,  the  Fourteenth  Austro- 
German  Army  and  the  Tenth  Austrian 
Army  faced  the  Italian  Fourth  Army 
under  de  Robilant,  which  had  moved 
southwest  from  the  Carnic  front.  West 
of  the  Brenta,  on  the  Asiago  Plateau, 
Pecori-Giraldo,  with  the  Italian  First 
Army,  was  prepared  to  hold  those 
heights  and  the  Val  Frenzela,  against 
the  Austrian  Eleventh  Army.  In  the 
“bottle-neck”  between  the  Brenta  and 
the  Piave,  the  Italians  occupied  the 
ridges,  of  which  the  Monte  Grappa  and 
Monte  Tomba  massifs  lay  nearest  the 
south.  About  ten  miles  southeast, 
beyond  the  Piave’s  bend  eastward,  on 
its  right  bank,  Montello  provided 
another  ridge  to  fortify  for  defense  at 
a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from 
Venice.  The  Asiago  Plateau,  Monte 
Grappa,  and  Montello  were  the  north¬ 
ern  centres  of  the  struggle  that  dark¬ 
ened  the  remaining  days  of  November 
and  the  whole  month  of  December, 
while  the  flood  of  the  Lower  Piave  was 
being  disputed  hotly  by  the  Italian 
right  wing  under  the  gallant  Duke  of 
Aosta.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
shortened  Italian  line,  the  Fifth  Army 
with  General  Morrone  did  not  change 
its  position  west  of  the  Trentino;  but 
its  right  flank  was  endangered  by  the 
enemy’s  presence  in  the  Val  Sugana. 

HE  AUSTRO-GERMAN  FORCES  MAKE 
SLIGHT  GAINS. 

Working  down  the  Brenta  Valley 
from  the  Val  Sugana  and  pressing 
eastward  from  Asiago,  the  Austrian 
mountain  troops  and  some  Hungarian 
divisions,  under  von  Below,  drove  the 
defenders  of  the  uplands  back  toward 
the  last  ridges  at  Monte  Tomba  and 
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Monte  Grappa,  and  approached  the 
upper  end  of  the  Val  Frenzela.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Italians  eagerly  watched  the 
mountains  for  the  first  sign  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  snows.  The  storms  came  late. 
“It  was  not  the  snow  that  saved 
Italy,  but  the  valor  of  her  sons.” 

On  the  Piave,  Boroevic’s  forces 
crossed  to  the  west  side  at  Zenson.only 
eighteen  miles  from  the  sea,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  and  took  a  bridgehead  farther 
up  the  stream.  When,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  Hungarian  battalions  crossed 
the  canalized  stream  and  started  over 
the  marshes  to  the  old  river-bed, 
Piave  Vecchia,  or  Sile.  the  engineers 
opened  the  flood-gates  which  had  been 
built  to  reclaim  land  in  the  delta  and  to 
control  the  rise  of  waters  in  the  lagoons 
of  Venice  less  than  twenty  miles  away. 
Of  the  conditions  after  the  floods  were 
let  loose  on  November  15,  we  have  this 
account  by  a  correspondent: 

LOODS  DEFEND  THE  ITALIANS  ON  THE 
LOWER  PIAVE. 

“The  water  effectively  holds  the 
enemy  at  most  exposed  points  and  for 
fifteen  miles  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Piave.  The  flooded  area  is  about 
seventy  square  miles,  and  the  water  is 
a  foot  to  five  feet  deep  and  twelve  miles 
in  width  at  some  points,  making  the 
district  impossible  of  occupation  or 
movement  by  enemy  troops.  The 
enemy  clings  to  the  west  bank  at  Zen- 
son,  but  is  crowded  into  a  small  U- 
shaped  position  and  relying  on  batteries 
across  the  river  to  keep  the  Italians 
back. 

“The  lower  floors  of  the  houses  in 
such  villages  as  Piave  Vecchia  are 
under  water,  and  the  campanili  stick 
up  from  the  mud-hued  level  of  the 
flood  like  strange  immense  water 
plants;  and  here  in  the  silence  of  the 
floods  the  enemy  is  moving  in  boats 
and  squelshing  over  mud  islands. 
Peasants,  awaiting  rescue  from  the 
inundation,  see  him  arrive  with  feelings 
much  like  those  of  shipwrecked  people 
who  hail  a  passing  sail  and  find  it  is  a 
pirate  craft.  ” 

HE  AUSTRIANS  ATTACK  ON  THE  ASIAGO 
PLATEAU. 

As  December  opened,  there  were 
indications  on  the  Asiago  Plateau  that 
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a  vigorous  Austro-German  offensive  was 
in  preparation.  On  a  front  of  twelve 
miles  no  fewer  than  2,000  guns  were 
massed.  General  Plumer  offered,  in 
conjunction  with  the  French,  to  take 
over  some  sectors  in  the  foot-hills;  but 
the  Italian  High  Command  feared  the 
effect  of  the  cold  and  snow  upon  troops 
unaccustomed  to  mountain  conditions 
and  not  equipped  for  them.  Therefore, 


danger  of  a  break  into  the  plains  un¬ 
doubtedly  increased.” 

The  anticipated  attack  on  the  Asiago 
began  toward  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  December.  Slowly  the  Italians 
yielded  position  after  position,  holding 
out  so  long  that  they  sometimes  lost 
many  prisoners  at  a  time.  The  number 
captured  by  the  enemy  soon  mounted 
to  15,000-  But  he,  too,  was  losing  his 


BRITISH  TROOPS  ON  THE  MARCH  ACROSS  THE  PLAINS  OF  ITALY 


The  wise,  sound  strategic  advice  of  General  Plumer  and  the  sense  of  support  furnished  by  the  presence  of  British 
and  French  troops  helped  to  sustain  the  spirits  of  the  Italians  in  their  desperate  stand  at  the  Piave.  The  British,  in 
their  march  across  the  historic  northern  plains,  were  greeted  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations.  They  took  up 
their  position  on  the  Montello  height,  between  Montebelluna  and  the  Piave,  the  first  week  in  December. 


‘he  assisting  forces  were  assigned  to 
the  Montello  sector,  which  formed  ‘‘a 
hinge  to  the  whole  Italian  line.”  The 
aid  was  much  appreciated  as  a  means 
of  relief  for  General  de  Robilant’s 
army  in  its  too-difificult  position.  To 
keep  the  sector  supplied,  boys  no  more 
than  eighteen  years  old  had  been  poured 
into  the  ranks  after  barely  a  month  of 
drill  in  camp.  Such  was  the  sacrifice 
the  country  was  offering  up. 

Yet,  “December  was  an  anxious 
month,”  Sir  Herbert  Plumer  says. 
“Local  attacks  grew  more  frequent 
and  more  severe,  and  though  the 
progress  made  was  not  great,  yet  the 


thousands.  Already,  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  invasion,  he  had  given 
up  150,000  in  killed,  wounded  and 
captured. 

ALPINI  AND  BERSAGLIERI  FIGHT  TO  THE 
LAST  MAN. 

Both  east  and  west  of  Brenta, 
heights  were  taken  and  retaken.  “It 
was  a  saturnalia  of  killing.  To  realize 
what  was  then  happening,  you  need  a 
vision  of  death  striding  those  misty 
valleys  like  a  proprietor  walking  in  his 
own  fields.  The  hill  of  the  Bersaglieri 
was  held  by  front  men  who  had  fought 
since  the  offensive  in  August  on  the 
Bainsizza  Plateau.  They  fought  till 
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fighting  availed  no  longer,  and  then 
fell  back,  fighting  still  and  attacking 
at  every  opportunity  with  the  bayonet.” 
These  are  the  words  of  Perceval  Gib¬ 
bon. 

As  so  many  times  before,  Alpini  and 
Bersaglieri  performed  unheard-of  feats 
of  sheer  daring,  exhibiting  that  dash 
and  spirit  which  are  suggested  by  the 
very  mention  of  their  names.  How¬ 
ever,  by  Christmas  Day,  the  prospect 
was  still  unlightened.  The  enemy  had 
advanced  into  the  Val  Frenzela  and 
had  secured  the  lower  summit  of  Monte 
Tomba.  threatening  to  outflank  Monte 
Grappa. 

HE  TIDE  TURNS  WITH  THE  END  OF  THE 
YEAR. 

Then,  on  December  30,  the  French 
left,  supported  by  British  batteries, 
cleared  the  summit  and  slopes  of  Monte 
Tomba,  taking  1 ,500  Austrian  prisoners. 
With  this  success,  the  tide  seemed  to 
turn.  The  hills  were  aiding  their  de¬ 
fenders,  at  last,  for  wild  storms  had 
broken  out.  The  Piave  was  rushing, 
swollen  to  a  width  of  1,000  yards  or 
more  in  places,  its  waters  icy  and  for¬ 
bidding.  In  spite  of  the  peril  of  wad¬ 
ing  or  crossing  on  rafts,  volunteers  never 
were  lacking  for  the  raids  that  were 
made,  from  time  to  time  upon  the  east 
bank.  Before  the  first  fortnight  of  the 
new  year  was  gone,  Zenson  bridgehead 
had  been  retaken  by  the  Duke  of 
Aosta,  and  the  Austrians  driven  back 
across  the  river. 

Step  by  step,  hour  by  hour,  the  Teu¬ 
ton  forces  lost  ground  and  the  Italian 
positions  became  less  cramped.  The 
counter-offensive  was  marked  by  some 
signal  successes,  as  when  on  January 
27,  Col  del  Rosso  and  Col  d’Echele  were 
both  taken  and  held  and  more  than 
1,500  prisoners  captured;  while,  the 
next  day,  an  attack  on  Monte  di  Val 
Bella  resulted  in  carrying  the  summit 
and  added  over  a  thousand  more 
Austrian  prisoners. 

Since  the  hope  of  getting  down  on  to 
the  Venetian  plains  had  been  frustrated, 
Ludendorff  began  to  withdraw  German 
troops  for  use  on  other  battle-fronts 
where  they  were  needed.  In  the 
Austrian  command  a  change  was  made, 
when,  about  January  21,  1918,  General 
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Boroevic  succeeded  the  Archduke  Eu¬ 
gene  as  head  of  the  entire  front  against 
Italy — an  appointment  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  ‘‘merely  a  sop  thrown  to  the 
Slav  element  of  Austria-Hungary.” 

HE  NAVY  HELPS  IN  THE  DEFENSE  OF 
VENICE. 

On  the  side  of  the  Allies  there  was 
increasing  harmony  and  understand¬ 
ing.  When  British  and  French  batter¬ 
ies  were  working  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Italy,  an  Italian  Staff  officer 
declared:  ‘‘At  last  we  have  realized 
unity  of  command  right  in  the  face  of 
enemy  fire.”  But  the  Italians  them 
selves  bore  the  chief  burden  of  the 
fighting.  ‘‘The  Italian  Army  could 
not  only  resist — that  had  been  shown 
by  the  wonderful  stand  after  the  long 
retreat— but  could  already  hit  back 
hard  and  retake  from  the  enemy  very 
strong  positions  which  had  been  in  his 
hands  for  over  a  month.  The  recovery 
from  the  long  trial  was  very  quick;  and 
it  was  of  special  significance  that  the 
brigade  which  took  Col  del  Rosso  and 
held  it  against  all  the  furious  counter¬ 
attacks  of  the  Austrians  was  the 
Sassari  Brigade,  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Second  Army  and  come  through 
the  worst  of  the  great  retreat.” 

In  following  the  efforts  of  the  Alpini, 
Bersaglieri,  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and 
Arditi,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
equally  necessary  and  heroic  part 
played  by  the  Navy  in  the  defense  of 
Venice.  The  spirit  of  its  men  was  mani¬ 
fested  as  soon  as  news  of  the  Austro- 
German  invasion  reached  them  in  the 
naval  bases.  Almost  with  one  accord 
they  asked  to  be  transferred  to  the 
infantry  and  allowed  to  go  to  the  front. 
As  many  as  could  be  spared  had  their 
requests  granted;  but  there  was  plenty 
of  work  to  be  done  on  the  water.  All 
through  the  retreat,  the  right  flank  of 
the  army  was  protected  by  marines 
along  canals  and  rivers.  ‘‘Platoons 
of  marines  stood  in  the  mud  behind 
guns  corroded  by  the  inundations, 
holding  back  entire  companies  of  enemy 
troops  for  days  and  nights  without 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  relief  or 
food.  Some  of  the  gun  crews  dragged 
not  only  the  mounts  and  the  guns  by 
hand  across  very  swampy  ground,  with 


VENICE,  WHERE  ROMANCE  AND  BEAUTY  ABIDE 
Venice,  whose  islands  offered  a  refuge  from  Attila  and  his  Huns  in  452  A.D.,  is  a  land  of  blue  waters,  radiant  skies, 
flashing  colors  and  lilting  songs.  She  has  picturesque,  romantic  charm,  and  encloses  a  store  of  artistic  treasure. 
With  her  industries  hard  hit  by  the  war,  she  made  a  patriotic  and  heroic  readjustment.  Then  came  the  invasion,  and 
the  fair  city  waited  silent,  almost  deserted,  while  her  defenders  strove  for  her  safety. 


FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  VENICE,  THE  BELOVED  CITY 
Among  the  provisions  for  the  defense  of  Venice  in  the  hour  of  invasion  were  the  guns  mounted  upon  pontoons 
in  the  marshes  at  the  mouths  of  the  Piave  and  other  rivers.  Disguised  as  islands  or  house-boats,  the  pontoons 
frequently  shifted  their  positions  and  the  guns  furnished  effective  protection.  Central  Isews  service 
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the  water  up  to  their  knees,  but  also 
the  munition  cases,  without  taking 
time  for  sleeping  or  eating.”  Sub¬ 
marine  chasers  ran  up  into  the  rivers 
to  disperse  Austrian  patrols.  Hydro¬ 
planes  bombed  bridges.  And  aviators 
were  tireless  in  making  bombing  and 
observation  flights  and  keeping  the 
different  sections  of  the  army  informed 
of  one  another’s  movements. 

HE  GULF  OF  VENICE  PROTECTED  BY 
MINE  FIELDS. 

Two  weeks  after  Monfalcone  and 
Grado  had  been  abandoned,  ‘‘the  work 
of  forming  the  principal  ring  of  defense 
around  the  city  of  the  Doges  was  confi¬ 
ded  to  the  machine  gunners  of  the  navy.” 
As,  fifteen  hundred  years  earlier,  fugi¬ 
tives  from  the  terrors  of  Attila’s  inva¬ 
sion  had  taken  refuge  in  the  marshes 
and  founded  there  the  city,  Venice, 
again  the  safety  of  the  Venetian  people 
depended  partly  upon  the  waters. 
We  have  noted  how  the  Lower  Piave 
had  been  flooded.  The  whole  region 
of  the  northern  shore  of  the  Venetian 
Gulf  was  inundated  and  protected  by 
mine  fields.  The  Gulf,  therefore,  was 
converted  into  an  isolated  sea.  Secret 
channels  in  the  bottom  of  the  lagoons 
were  known  to  none  but  war  pilots, 
who  alone  could  safely  navigate  even 
the  smallest  boats  there.  Movingabout 
among  the  marshy  islands,  a  great 
fleet  of  floating  batteries  furnished  a 
strong  defense.  An  eyewitness  gives 
the  following  account  of  these  batteries: 

“Each  is  camouflaged  to  represent 
a  tiny  island,  a  garden  patch,  or  a  house 
boat.  Floating  on  the  glass-like  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lagoons,  the  guns  fire  a  few 
shots  and  then  change  position — 
making  it  utterly  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  locate  them.  The  entire 
auxiliary  service  of  supplying  this 
floating  army  has  been  adapted  to 
meet  the  lagoon  warfare.  Munition 
dumps  are  on  boats,  constantly  moved 
about  to  prevent  the  enemy  spotting 
them.  Gondolas  and  motor  boats  re¬ 
place  the  automobile  supply  lorries 
customary  in  land  warfare.  Instead  of 
motor  ambulances,  motor  boats  carry 
off  dead  and  wounded.  Hydro-aero¬ 
planes  replace  ordinary  fighting  air¬ 
craft.  ” 
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'■y'HE  DARING  EXPLOIT  OF  LIEUTENANT 
1  RIZZO. 

There  were,  besides,  stationary  land 
batteries  and  armed  ships  of  all  sizes, 
including  huge  flat-bottomed  British 
monitors  carrying  the  largest  guns. 
Swift  little  armored  motor  boats  darted 
about,  “the  cavalry  of  the  marshes,” 
running  up  to  the  very  trenches,  where 
the  enemy  lines  bordered  a  river,  and 
attacking  companies  that  attempted 
to  cross  the  lagoons. 

On  the  night  of  December  9,  1917. 
when  the  invasion  was  still  swinging  on, 
a  spirited  exploit  was  performed  by 
Lieutenant  Rizzo,  of  the  Italian  Navy. 
With  two  small  launches  he  approached 
Trieste  Harbor,  which  was  carefully 
shut  in  by  a  network  of  steel  wire 
studded  with  mines.  In  defiance  of  the 
danger  from  explosion,  in  case  a  jar 
should  set  off  the  mines,  Lieutenant 
Rizzo  and  hi^  men  cut  the  wire  cables 
that  held  the  structure  to  the  piers, 
until  the  “cobweb  of  metal  and  ex¬ 
plosives”  dropped  down  to  the  sands. 
Then  they  ran  their  boats  into  the 
harbor  near  the  great  vessels,  Monarch 
and  Wien,  and  launched  their  torpe¬ 
does.  Both  ships  were  injured,  the 
Wien  fatally,  so  that  she  sank  to  the 
bottom.  The  Italian  launches  escaped 
miraculously  through  a  storm  of  shrap¬ 
nel  and  gunfire,  under  the  brilliant 
illumination  of  searchlights  and  burst¬ 
ing  shells,  while  the  Austrians  sought 
to  discover  whence  the  attack  had  come. 

UMMARY  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  GREAT 
DISASTER. 

When,  under  an  unusual,  sudden 
strain,  a  man’s  physical  system  suffers 
collapse,  the  breakdown  is  often  reason¬ 
ably  accounted  for  by  the  discovery  of 
a  “complication”  of  disorders  or  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  same  reasonable  ex¬ 
planation  applies  to  national  catas¬ 
trophes,  although,  in  the  immediate 
shock  and  confusion,  this  fact  may  be 
overlooked.  So,  for  Italy’s  “Capo- 
retto”  there  are  reasons,  military, 
economic,  moral,  and  personal.  The 
one  most  patent,  and  therefore  most 
emphasized,  at  the  moment,  was  the 
local  break  in  morale,  which  in  itself 
was  due  to  a  complex  and  intricate 
tangle  of  causes.  The  Russian  failure, 
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the  consequent  spread  of  Bolshevist 
tenets,  the  unsatisfied  demands  of 
Socialists  and  pacifists,  the  exhaustion 
of  mind  and  body  resulting  from  months 
of  terrible  war  conditions  without  relief 
or  refreshment, — these  are  a  few  of  the 
threads  that  wove  the  web  to  entangle 
unwary  feet.  * 

When  we  get  close  enough  to  see  the 
military  situation,  the  disaster  is  even 
more  accountable.  With  General 
Capello’s  command,  the  Second  Army, 


‘blow  is  that  the  Italian  positions  were 
those  suitable  for  offensive  movements, 
such  as  the  army  had  been  developing 
along  the  eastern  front,  rather  than  for 
defense.  The  foremost  lines  were  far 
the  strongest  and  the  guns  had  been 
pushed  far  forward.  When  the  first  lines 
were  put  under  sudden  bombardment 
and  weakened  by  clouds  from  shells  of 
asphyxiating  and  mustard  gas,  then 
attacked  during  an  unexpected  lull  in 
the  artillery  storm,  there  was  not  a 


A  DARING  NIGHT  EXPLOIT  IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  TRIESTE 


Arrived  at  Trieste  in  torpedo  boats  on  the  night  of  December  9-10,  1917,  Luigi  Rizzo  and  some  of  his  men 
made  their  way  in  on  motor  scouts,  cut  the  mined  wire  entanglements  and  approached  the  vessels.  Monarch 
and  Wien,  discharging  torpedoes  which  sank  the  Wien  and  damaged  the  Monarch.  Austrian  search-lights 
swept  the  skies  for  air  raiders  while  the  seamen  crept  in  unperceived.  They  escaped  to  their  base  in  safety. 


several  times  too  large  for  one  officer’s 
efficient  control,  and  its  4th  Corps, 
poorly  trained  and  filled  up  from  new 
drafts,  in  a  sector  far  removed  from 
the  commander’s  field  of  action,  there 
was  difficulty  enough,  had  General 
Capello  himself  been  able  to  direct 
affairs.  But  his  illness  had  left  control 
in  the  hands  of  General  Montuori,  who 
was  unacquainted  with  the  region. 
General  Capello  under  the  press  of 
unusual  circumstances  resumed  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  before  he  was  considered 
fit  to  “carry  on. ” 

HE  ITALIAN  POSITIONS  NOT  SUITED  FOR 
DEFENSE. 

Another  condition  that  explains  what 
happened  under  the  Austro-German 


firmly  held  “battle  position”  behind 
them  for  support.  Worse  than  all  else, 
enemy  troops,  masquerading  in  Italian 
uniforms,  carried  out  a  “collective 
deception.” 

“It  was  Italy’s  misfortune  to  be 
attacked  at  the  time  of  her  weakness  and 
at  the  place  where  she  was  weakest.” 
More  astonishing  than  the  retreat  was 
the  immediate  rally  after  such  an  ex¬ 
perience.  That  the  spirit  of  the  army 
as  a  whole  was  far  from  being  demor¬ 
alized  had  ample  demonstration  before 
the  year  was  over.  And  now,  behind 
the  army  stood  firmer  walls  of  support 
than  before,  due  to  a  newly  aroused 
spirit  in  government  and  in  people — 
even  in  the  Allied  command. 
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CAPTIVE  BUT  UNDISMAYED 

French  colonial  troops  awaiting  roll-call  in  the  German  prison  camp  at  Zossen,  south  of  Berlin.  The  troops  of  the 
Fatherland  had  full  proof  of  their  valor  in  the  recapture  of  Forts  Douaumont  and  Vaux,  and  in  the  second  battle  of 
the  Aisne  when  they  flung  themselves  against  the  machine-gun-infested  slopes  of  the  Craonne  plateau.  Ruschin 


RUSSIANS  IN  FRANCE 

In  1916  a  contingent  of  Russians  were  transported  to  France  by  the  Trans-Siberian  railway.  A  Russian  brigade 
under  General  Lochwitsky  was  stationed  in  front  of  Courcy  in  the  battle  of  the  Aisne,  and  its  members  were  burn¬ 
ing  to  inspire  by  their  conduct  their  liberated  countrymen,  and  show  what  Russians  could  achieve  when  properly 
disciplined  and  led.  In  a  day  of  fierce  fighting  they  took  all  their  objectives.  French  Official 
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Russians  in  France  in  1917 


Chapter  XLVIII 

On  the  French  Front  in  1917 

THE  ATTEMPT  TO  SMASH  THE  GERMAN  DEFENSES  AND 

BREAK  THROUGH  FAILS 


'T'HE  Allied  offensive  in  1916  had 
nowhere  achieved  decision.  Ger¬ 
man  attack  at  Verdun  had  held  the 
French;  British  gains  on  the  Somme 
had  been  limited  to  a  depth  of  six  or 
seven  miles  on  a  narrow  front;  Italy’s 
blow  at  Gorizia  had  fallen  short;  and 
Russia’s  campaign  after  initial  vic¬ 
tories  had  broken  down.  In  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  High  Command  took  counsel 
and  decided  upon  a  further  general 
attack  co-ordinated  upon  all  fronts. 

HE  GERMAN  GENERAL  STAFF  SURVEYS 
THE  SITUATION. 

The  enemy,  facing  the  situation 
squarely,  took  stock  of  assets  and 
liabilities  and  made  wise  provision  to 
anticipate  the  offensive  and  thus  se¬ 
cure-even  to  a  limited  degree — the 
initiative.  He  knew  that  as  an  ally 
Austria  was  failing,  that  he  could  rely 
upon  Bulgaria  only  in  the  Balkans  and 
upon  Turkey  merely  in  the  east.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  sensed  the  growing 
weakness  of  Russia,  perceived  the 
widening  cracks  in  the  framework  of 
the  mighty  colossus  whose  shadow  had 
hitherto  darkened  the  fortunes  of  the 
Central  Bowers — and  he  determined 
to  profit  by  its  fall.  Until  Russia  were 
out  of  action,  Italy  might  safely  be 
left,  for  the  German  Staff  felt  she  was 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  Eng¬ 
land  tc  make  a  separate  peace,  even 
if  she  were  defeated.  On  the  Western 


Front  a  difficult  problem  had  to  be 
faced. 

ITHDRAWAL  TO  THE  LINE  OF  DEFENSE 
ALREADY  PREPARED. 

The  fierce  conflict  on  the  Somme  had 
left  the  Germans  with  an  awkward 
salient  in  their  line.  It  was  urgently 
necessary  for  them  to  improve  their 
position  or  run  the  risk  of  being  en¬ 
veloped  by  the  Allies.  An  attack 
against  the  enemy  at  the  point  where 
he  had  broken  through  was  the  most 
obvious  remedy,  but  the  German  Chief 
of  Staff  could  not  venture  a  great 
offensive  in  the  Somme  region  at  a  time 
when  he  knew  attacks  were  imminent 
on  other  parts  of  the  Western  and 
Eastern  fronts.  There  remained  only 
the  alternative  of  withdrawal,  and 
Hindenburg  decided  to  adopt  this 
expedient  and  transfer  his  line  of  de¬ 
fense  which  had  been  pushed  in  at 
Peronne  at  one  point  and  bulged  out 
to  the  west  of  Bapauine,  Roye  and 
Noyon,  at  others  to  the  chord  position 
Arras,  St.  Quentin,  Soissons.  The 
retreat  was  a  great  blow  to  the  German 
army,  to  the  people  at  home,  to  their 
allies  abroad.  For  the  time,  until  its 
soundness  as  a  strategical  manoeuvre 
was  borne  in  upon  them  by  bitter 
experience,  it  seemed  a  great  triumph 
for  the  British  and  French,  who  has¬ 
tened  to  exploit  it  for  propagandist 
purposes. 
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Retreat  began  on  March  16,  1917, 
and  left  in  its  wake  a  devastated  and 
shell-scarred  wilderness  where  rivers 
had  been  dammed  to  Hood  wide  areas, 
where  towns  and  villages  lay  in  black¬ 
ened  heaps,  where  spectral  shapes 
stood  that  once  were  trees,  and  where 
silence  replaced  the  peaceful  murmur 
of  a  smiling  countryside.  The  British 
and  French  followed  slowly  for  all  rail¬ 
ways,  roads  and  bridges  had  been 
obliterated,  and  there  was  fighting 
with  rear-guards  until  the  fluid  line 
crystallized  into  shape  once  more.  By 
the  first  week  in  April,  German  dis¬ 
positions  in  the  new  Siegfried  (or 
Hindenburg)  Line  were  complete  and 
commanders  could  appreciate  the  fore¬ 
sight  which  had  engineered  such  a 
great  strategic  “stand  to,”  which, 
although  it  abandoned  the  initiative  to 
the  enemy  for  the  time  being,  gave 
favorable  local  conditions  and  short¬ 
ened  the  line  in  a  way  that  made  it 
possible  to  build  up  strong  reserves. 

HERE  AND  WHAT  WAS  THIS  NEW  HIN¬ 
DENBURG  LINE. 

The  new  line  hung  like  a  cable  be¬ 
tween  Vimy  ridge  and  the  Craonne 
plateau.  In  making  it,  the  Germans, 
profiting  from  experience  in  earlier 
battles,  had  departed  from  their  old 
pattern  of  defenses.  “In  future,” 
writes  the  veteran  Marshal  von  Hin¬ 
denburg,  so  closely  associated  with  its 
conception,  “our  defensive  positions 
were  no  longer  to  consist  of  single  lines 
and  strong  points  but  of  a  network  of 
lines  and  groups  of  strong  points.  In 
the  deep  zones  thus  formed  we  did  not 
intend  to  dispose  our  troops  on  a  rigid 
and  continuous  front  but  in  a  complex 
system  of  nuclei  and  distributed  in 
breadth  and  depth.  The  defender  had 
to  keep  his  forces  mobile  to  avoid  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  enemy  fire 
during  the  period  of  artillery  prepara¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  voluntarily  to  abandon 
any  parts  of  the  line  which  could  no 
longer  be  held,  and  then  to  recover  by  a 
counter-attack  all  the  points  which 
were  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  whole  position.  These  principles 
applied  in  detail  as  in  general. 

“We  thus  met  the  devastating  effects 
of  the  enemy  artillery  and  trench- 
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mortar  fire  and  their  surprise  infantry 
attacks  with  more  and  more  deeply  dis¬ 
tributed  defensive  lines  and  the  mo¬ 
bility  of  our  force.  At  the  same  time 
we  developed  the  principle  of  saving 
men  in  the  forward  lines  by  increasing 
the  number  of  our  machine  guns  and 
so  economizing  troops.”  In  the  maze 
of  these  deep  lines  before  the  many¬ 
angled  fire  of  machine  guns  French 
attack  was  to  experience  tragic  check 
at  the  Craonne  plateau. 

HE  BRITISH  AGREE  TO  FOLLOW  FRENCH 
DIRECTION. 

In  the  Allied  plan  of  attack — a  plan 
considerably  modified  by  the  Hinden¬ 
burg  retreat — it  was  arranged  that 
combined  British  and  French  attacks 
should  be  made  on  the  two  pivots  of  the 
new  German  position.  Thus,  British 
operations  against  Arras  on  a  lesser 
front  were  to  be  preparatory  to  more 
decisive  operations  by  the  French 
against  the  Craonne  plateau,  to  be 
begun  a  little  later  on,  and  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  stages  of  which  the  British 
were  to  co-operate.  If  this  combined 
offensive  did  not  produce  the  full 
effects  hoped  for,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  British  should  shift  their  attack  to 
the  Flanders  area,  and  the  French 
should  lend  their  aid  where  it  was  most 
needed.  To  achieve  such  co-ordination, 
unity  in  command  was  essential  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
war  the  British  commander  consented 
to  place  himself  under  a  French  gen¬ 
eralissimo,  Nivelle  of  Verdun  fame. 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  reserved  to  himself, 
howrever,  the  right  of  deciding  when  to 
break  off  his  own  action. 

Nivelle’s  appointment  to  succeed 
Joffre,  in  preference  to  P6tain  and  Foch, 
had  in  it  something  of  surprise.  That 
he  was  an  advocate  of  decisive  action 
appealed  to  a  more  or  less  war-weary 
France,  faint-hearted  over  the  “nib¬ 
bling”  methods  of  Joffre,  and  the 
“limited  objectives”  of  the  Somme 
and  Verdun  fields.  He  was  more  popu¬ 
lar  than  P6tain  whose  coldness  and 
sarcasm  made  enemies  among  his 
equals,  readier  with  a  colossal  scheme 
than  Foch,  at  this  time  believed  ex¬ 
hausted  after  a  series  of  great  actions. 
His  war  record  was  a  distinguished  one: 
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at  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1914,  he  had  saved  a  portion  of 
the  VII  Corps  from  destruction;  at 
Verdun  from  command  of  the  III 
Corps  he  had  passed  to  the  command 
of  the  Verdun  army  and  had  recov¬ 
ered  considerable  ground  by  the  end  of 


the  year.  It  was  his  belief  that  artillery 
would  decide  the  fate  of  the  war;  and 
he  urged  a  decisive  blow,  not  “to 
weaken  but  to  crush,”  not  to  “break 
up”  but  “to  break  through.”  What 
Petain  had  performed  on  a  narrow  two- 
three  mile  front  at  Verdun,  Nivelle 
proposed  to  do  with  multiplied  forces 
on  a  wide  front  of  fifty  miles  from 
Soissons  to  Rheims,  with  the  object  of 
piercing  into  the  plain  and  capturing 
Laon,  the  pivot  of  the  Siegfried  Line 
and  the  source  of  supplies  for  every 
man  and  gun  around  the  massif  of 
St.  Gobain  and  the  Chemin  des 
Dames. 
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THE  BRITISH  BEGIN  WITH  GAINS  AROUND 
ARRAS. 

The  first  storm  in  the  West  broke 
just  after  the  beginning  of  spring.  On 
April  9,  British  attack  at  Arras  gave 
signal  for  the  opening  of  the  great 
offensive.  For  days  masses  of  artillery 
and  trench-mortars  pounded 
the  enemy’s  lines  and  then  the 
infantry  moved  forward  with 
considerable  success.  The  high- 
water  mark  was  reached,  April 
14,  when  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  but 
for  his  agreement  with  Nivelle, 
would  have  broken  off  the 
fight,  but  the  French  offensive 
had  already  begun — and  begun 
badly — and  the  British  were 
forced  to  continue  fighting  at 
a  disadvantage  to  relieve  the 
pressure  upon  the  French  army. 

The  French  line  fromSoissons 
to  west  of  Rheims  faced  enemy 
positions  of  extraordinary  diffi¬ 
culty  as  attested  by  the  fact 
that  since  the  first  struggle  on 
the  Aisne  heights  in  September, 
1914,  little  had  changed  in  the 
sector.  In  the  Hindenburg 
retreat  only  a  short  alteration 
of  the  line  north-east  of 
Soissons  had  been  made.  The 
first  section  of  the  front  from 
Vauxaillon  to  Troyon,  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  and  therefore 
most  important,  was  the  west¬ 
ern  end  of  the  Craonne  plateau 
descending  on  the  south  to  the 
Aisne  valley  and  on  the  north 
to  the  little  Ailette  river.  A 
reference  to  the  map  will  show  that  the 
German  line  ran  just  west  of  Laffaux, 
crossed  to  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
at  Missy-sur-Aisne  and  continued  to  a 
mile  or  two  east  of  Chavonne  whence 
it  struck  back  across  the  river,  north¬ 
east  through  Soupir  to  Troyon  where  it 
touched  the  Chemin  des  Dames. 
Southwards  the  plateau  here  breaks 
into  five  spurs  intersected  by  ravines 
cut  by  brooks  running  into  the  Aisne. 
The  thickly  wooded  sides  afforded 
cover  for  innumerable  nest^  of  machine 
guns,  so  situated  as  to  pour  a  deadly, 
many-angled  fire  upon  the  attacking 
infan  trv. 


NIVELLE,  SUCCESSOR  TO  JOFFRE 


In  the  first  battle  of  the  Aisne,  Nivelle  performed  brilliant  service. 
He  became  division  commander  in  February,  1915,  and  fourteen 
months  later  commanded  the  3rd  corps  at  Verdun.  Later  in  the  year 
he  succeeded  Petain  as  commander  of  the  Verdun  army. 
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u»r*K  the  chemin  des  dames  and  contiguous  country 


The  Chemin  des  Dames,  constructed  in  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV,  runs  along  the 
high  ridge  of  ground  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Ailette.  From  its  hard  limestone  rock  was  quarried  much  of  the 
stone  of  which  Rheims  Cathedral  was  built.  After  intense  fighting,  the  French  stormed  this  position  in  1917. 


The  chemin  des  dames  and  the  quar¬ 
ries  OF  CRAONNE. 

Where  the  spurs  join  the  main  ridge 
and  along  its  summit  runs  the  famous 
Chemin  des  Dames,  before  the  struggle 
a  beautiful  shady  highway  made  for 
his  daughters  by  Louis  XV.  Next  to 
Verdun  the  Chemin  des  Dames  has 
witnessed  more  bitter  fighting,  per¬ 
haps,  than  any  other  region  on  the 
French  front.  To  the  north  the  plateau 
drops  steeply  to  the  narrow  marshy 
valley  of  the  Ailette.  Northwards 
again  rises  a  lesser  plateau  beyond 
which  lie  the  plain  and  city  of  Laon — 
the  goal  of  Nivelle’s  campaign.  For 
hundreds  of  years  the  Craonne  plateau 
has  been  quarried  for  building-stone 
and  in  its  depths  run  countless  pas¬ 
sages,  caves,  and  grottos  which  afforded 
secure  assembly  points  for  troops,  and 
bomb-proof  shelters  against  the  French 
artillery.  The  Germans  had  literally 
lined  these  caverns  with  machine  guns 
so  constructed  that  they  could  be 
whirled  behind  granite  walls  whenever 
necessary  to  avoid  concentrated  French 
fire.  A  correspondent  who  visited  the 
strongholds  later  in  the  year  after  the 
French  had  captured  them,  writes: 
“  I  went  down  into  one  of  the  quarries. 
The  opening  was  a  tiny  hole  in  solid 
granite.  I  went  down ^ and  down  in 
pitch  blackness.  The  officer:  4nd  I 
stumbled  along,  fumbling  at  solid  rock 
walls.  A  soldier  came  up  to  meet  us 
with  an  electric  lamp,  and  below  we 
could  see  a  line  of  wooden  steps,  at 
least  a  hundred  of  them.  Then  we  came 
into  a  great  arched  cavern  that  led 
into  another  similar  one,  and  then  to 
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another,  and  then  into  long  galleries 
and  through  dark,  narrow  passages, 
where  we  had  to  stoop  low,  only  to 
come  into  other  caverns  with  exits 
leading  in  various  directions  and  so  on 
until,  at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  rear,  from  where  we  entered,  we 
walked  out  again  into  daylight.  That 
quarry  alone  was  big  enough  to  secrete 
5000  German  soldiers  w'ho  poured  from 
a  dozen  similar  exits  when  the  French 
infantry  advanced.  Every  gallery  of 
these  underground  fortresses  the  Ger¬ 
mans  raked  with  machine  guns  when 
stormed.”  Above  ground  their  trenches 
ran  line  upon  line  up  the  gentle  slope 
to  the  summit;  on  the  reverse  side 
nestled  their  heavy  artillery  in  safe 
positions. 

O  LABOR  SPARED  TO  SUPPLY  NATURAL 
DEFICIENCIES. 

The  second  sector  of  the  line  from 
Troyon  to  Craonne  embraced  the  east 
end  of  the  highway  and  plateau,  nar¬ 
rowest  at  Hurtebise  Farm  where  it 
measured  only  ioo  yards  but  rose  to 
650  feet.  Craonne  at  the  eastern  ex¬ 
tremity  towered  over  the  rolling  Cham¬ 
pagne  country  below. 

From  Craonne  to  Betheny  the 
twelve-mile  front  in  its  course  dropped 
to  marshy  woodlands  below  the  plateau 
and  then  entered  the  level  Champagne 
terrain,  unbroken  save  for  the  Fresnes 
and  Brimont  heights.  Southwest- 
wards  it  continued  to  Rheims,  north 
and  east  of  which  rise  the  hills  of 
Nogent  l’Abbesse  and  Moronvilliers 
respectively.  This  was  the  weakest 
part  of  the  front,  but  the  Germans  had 
expended  great  labor  on  its  defenses, 


QUARRIES  OF  FRANCE  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  GERMANS 


Quarries  in  the  occupied  area  might  serve  the  invader  as  mines  of  wealth  or  as  walls  of  defense.  Where 
such  excavations  occurred  on  the  line  of  battle  they  could  be  easily  transformed  into  strong  fortifications  or 
stations  for  sheltering  troops.  On  the  Craonne  heights  the  extensive  quarries  and  natural  caves  were  well  utilized. 


GERMANS  AT  WORK  ON  AN  UNDERGROUND  GALLERY 


Trenches  and  galleries  hewn  from  stone  or  solidly  constructed  of  concrete  are  more  enduring  than  walls  of 
earth;  but  all  kinds  were  made  by  the  Germans  in  their  miles  upon  miles  of  trench  and  tunnel.  Here  they  are 
setting  up  supporting  walls  and  roofing  of  timber  in  an  earthen  gallery.  As  the  cut  of  a  garment  depends  on  the 
cloth,  the  style  of  trench  is  determined  somewhat  by  the  material  at  hand. 
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MODERN  FACE  ARMOR 
French  poilu  equipped  in  steel  mask  to  protect  him 
against  scattering  shrapnel  fire. 


studding  it  with  pill-boxes  containing 
machine  guns,  and  in  the  event  it 
proved  as  great  a  barrier  as  the  Aisne 
heights. 

The  French  forces  were  still  in  three 
groups:  the  Northern  under  Franchet 
d’Esperey,  the  Central  under  P6tain, 
the  Eastern  under  de  Castelnau,  with 
a  fourth  or  reserve  group  under 
Micheler.  Nivelle  planned  to  put  into 
action  the  centre  and  right  of  this  last 
group  between  the  Ailette  and  Rhcims 
in  the  following  order:  the  VI  Army 
under  Mangin  from  Laffaux  to  Hurte- 
bise  was  to  attack  the  German  salient 
from  west,  south,  and  east;  the  V 
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Army  under  Mazel  from  Hurtebise  to 
Rheims  was  to  pierce  through  the  gap, 
Craonne — Berry-au-Bac,  into  the  plain 
of  Laon,  and  simultaneously  turn  the 
Rheims  hills  from  the  north.  The  day 
after  the  main  attack,  which  Nivelle 
confidently  expected  would  reach  Laon 
itself,  General  Anthoine  was  to  hurl  the 
IV  Army  against  the  Moronvilliers 
heights  to  the  east  of  Rheims,  while 
Duchesne  with  the  V  Army  was  to  be 
in  reserve. 

Against  Micheler’s  group  of  armies 
were  those  of  the  Crown  Prince,  the 
VI I  German  Army  under  von  Boehn  to 
the  west  of  Craonne,  and  eastward  the 
I  German  Army  under  Fritz  von  Be¬ 
low.  They  had  been  ordered  to  hold 
their  ground  at  all  hazards,  and  to 
retake  at  once  any  yard  of  ground  lost. 

HE  WEATHER  UNFAVORABLE  FOR  AR¬ 
TILLERY  ATTACK. 

The  winter  of  1916-17  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  bad  one  in  Europe:  it 
was  followed  by  a  late,  cold  and  stormy 
spring.  The  English  attack  at  Arras 
had  been  delivered  amid  hurricanes  of 
rain  and  snow  and  sleet  and  the  artil¬ 
lery  work  had  been  correspondingly 
crippled  by  the  limitations  of  aerial 
guidance  under  such  conditions.  On 
the  8th  of  the  month,  Nivelle’s  artil¬ 
lery  preparation  began  and  grew  in 
volume  until  the  16th,  when  at  6  a.m. 
amid  stinging  hail  the  infantry  went 
over  the  top.  Alas  for  their  sanguine 
hopes  of  finding  the  enemy’s  lines 
broken  and  pulverized!  Where  their 
really  furious  bombardment  had  been 
effective  the  Germans  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  caves  and  passages  beneath,  and 
swept  down  the  advancing  Frenchmen 
with  deadly  machine-gun  fire. 

Again  and  again  the  waves  hurled 
themselves  against  the  spurs:  the  day 
ended  as  it  had  begun,  in  driving  sleet; 
though  something  in  the  way  of  local 
gains  had  been  made — -the  crowning 
point  of  Hurtebise,  a  sentinel  hillock 
of  the  gap  between  Craonne  and  Bri- 
mont,  a  position  threatening  Brimont 
and  Fresnes,  many  prisoners,  and  many 
guns,  yet  no  gap  had  been  made. 
Nivelle  had  said,  “Laon,”  and  officers 
and  rank  and  file  realized  that  the 
ambitious  plans  had  miscarried,  that 


CRAONNE,  ON  THE  CHEMIN  DES  DAMES 


At  the  western  extremity  of  the  plateau  stands  the  town  of  Craonne,  rising  above  the  level  Champagne  country  as 
the  bow  of  a  ship  from  the  sea.  In  the  Napoleonic  wars  it  was  the  site  of  a  great  battle,  and  its  crooked  streets 
witnessed  severe  fighting  during  the  great  war  as  the  battle  line  surged  back  and  forth. 


LAON,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AISNE 


Before  the  war  Laon  possessed  numerous  ancient  buildings  and  three  gates  belonging  to  thirteenth-century 
fortifications.  The  Romans  fortified  it,  and  it  was  important  under  the  Franks,  being  the  residence  of  the  Carolingian 
kings  in  the  tenth  century.  In  modern  times  Napoleon  was  defeated  here  by  the  Germans  under  Bliicher  in  1814. 

Ruschin 
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reverse  was  theirs  instead  of  victory. 
This  bloody  repulse  proved  the  bitter¬ 
est,  indeed  the  most  overwhelming 
disappointment  to  the  French  leaders 
and  their  men. 

HE  FRENCH  SOLDIERS  THROW  THEM- 
SELVES  AGAINST  THE  GERMAN  DE¬ 
FENSES. 

On  the  second  day  the  weather 
was  equally  bad,  yet  the  battle  line 


Ailette  and  Suippe  it  had  captured 
23,000  prisoners,  175  guns,  119  trench 
mortars  and  412  machine  guns.  Ter¬ 
ritorially  it  now  held  the  banks  of  the 
Aisne  from  Soissons  to  Berry-au-Bac, 
all  the  spurs  of  the  Aisne  heights  and 
the  centre  of  the  tableland.  But  the 
dominating  height  of  Craonne  still 
resisted,  the  hills  of  Brimont  and 
Fresne  had  not  been  turned,  and  in 
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WHERE  GENERAL  ANTHOINE  WAGED  WAR 


The  western  end  of  the  area  in  which  Nivelle  waged  the  second  battle  of  the  Aisne,  and  the  scene  of  the  fight  of 
General  Anthoine’s  army.  It  was  impossible  to  take  Rheims  without  turning  the  enemy’s  strong  positions  on  the 
Nogent  l’Abesse  and  Moronvilliers  hills  to  the  west  of  the  city. 


lengthened  as  Anthoine’s  army  passed 
into  attack  against  the  Moronvilliers 
hills  with  the  object  of  broadening  the 
entrance  into  the  plain  for  Micheler’s 
centre.  For  the  next  five  days  severe 
fighting  raged  on  the  whole  front  but 
everywhere  along  the  line  the  “elastic 
defense,”  which  had  been  a  departure 
for  the  Germans,  justified  itself,  as  the 
machine  guns  in  their  hiding  places 
survived  the  artillery  preparation  and 
kept  the  situation  well  in  hand.  The 
French  had  gained  ground  under  sur¬ 
prising  difficulties  but  they  had  not 
secured  the  key  positions. 

Twelve  days  after  the  battle  started 
the  French  Headquarters  published  a 
surnmary  of  its  gains:  between  the 
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the  Moronvilliers  heights  the  gains 
were  inconsiderable. 

ITTER  DISAPPOINTMENT  AT  THE  FAIL¬ 
URE  OF  NIVELLE  S  PLANS. 

There  was  another  side  of  the  picture : 
long  and  ever-lengthening  casualty 
lists,  a  certain  unmistakable  demorali¬ 
zation  among  the  rank  and  file,  and  a 
series  of  definite  protests  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  officers. 

French  expectations  had  been  tuned 
to  a  high  pitch  by  the  audacity  and 
confidence  of  Nivelle’s  plan  and  the  re¬ 
action  was  sharp.  Instead  of  strong 
support  for  the  “break  through ”  policy 
came  reversal  to  the  strategy  of  the 
Somme,  the  advance  on  a  limited  front, 
and  a  cry  for  the  man  who  had  success- 
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HE  STRUGGLE  FOR  LOCAL 
STRONGHOLDS  CONTINUES 
FOR  WEEKS. 


A  new  battle  had  begun, 

April  30,  in  the  Moronvilliers 
sector.  Here  the  French  made 
scattered  gains  and  finally  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks  captured 
the  whole  of  the  summit  ridge. 

May  4  and  5  the  left  and  centre 
came  into  action  and  fire  swept 
the  entire  front  again.  In  this 
fig*hting  the  French  captured 
Craonne  promontory  itself  so 
that  nothing  now  blocked  their 

vision  towards  Laon.  1  he  Ger-  notre  dame  cathedral,  laon 

mans  counter  attacked  fiercely  Before  the  tide  of  battle  surged  over  it,  this  cathedral  was  one  of 
t  r^rrict^r^rl  nr*  rrainc  Onrinrr  the  finest  twelfth-century  Gothic  edifices  in  France.  Finished  in 
UUL  regisiereu  no  ^anis.  Inuring  1225,  it  is  surrounded  by  numerous  towers,  those  two  flanking  the 

June  the  French  made  a  slight  facade  being  adorned  with  huge  oxen.  Ruschin 

advance  and  improved  their  line  with  justing  and  in  some  cases  replacing 


the  net  result  that  they  managed  to 
secure  the  enemy’s  points  of  observa¬ 
tion  over  the  valley  of  the  Aisne  east 
and  west,  without  themselves  winning  a 
line  from  which  they  could  command 
the  valley  of  the  Ailette  to  the  north 
over  the  historic  plateau  crowned  by 
the  Cathedral  of  Laon.  German  shock 
troops  ( stosstruppen )  launched  nearly 
forty  local  attacks  over  the  period  of 
the  following  three  months  to  recover 
such  vantage  points  as  the  California 
and  Casemates  plateaux  (or  Winter- 
berg  as  the  Germans  called  them), 
Hurtebise  Farm,  and  the  apex  of  the 


his  staff,  strengthening  the  lines,  the 
aerial  service  and  the  artillery,  and 
putting  into  the  task  all  the  meticulous 
care  and  attention  to  detail  that  had 
prefaced  the  attacks  in  the  preceding 
autumn  on  Forts  Vaux  and  Douau- 
mont.  When  he  took  over  command 
he  told  Sir  Douglas  Haig  that  it  would 
be  fully  two  months  before  anything 
more  could  be  expected  of  the  French 
army,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
October  before  P£tain  again  took  the 
offensive  in  this  area.  It  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  second  battle  of  the 
Aisne  was  a  reverse:  it  had  failed  of  its 


fully  used  it  to  regain  French  territory 
around  Verdun.  In  the  crisis  the  old 
office  of  Chief  of  General  Staff  was 
revived  in  the  Ministry  of  War — the 
holder  of  which  had  to  pass  upon  the 
plans  of  all  the  commanders  and  esti¬ 
mate  the  various  resources  in  materiel 
— and  Petain  was  appointed 
to  fill  it.  Meanwhile  the  army 
was  struggling  on  in  vain  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  Nivelle’s  plan 
succeed,  but  it  was  dashing 
itself  to  pieces  against  the 
German  stand,  and  on  May 
15,  Petain  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  Nivelle  with  the  task 
once  again  of  restoring  the 
French  army.  Foch  replaced 
Petain  at  Staff  Headquarters 
and  Fayolle  assumed  direction 
of  the  Central  Group  of  armies. 


salient  between  Laffaux  and  Yauxail- 
lon — but  with  no  success.  The  fighting 
along  the  Chemin  des  Dames  ridge  was 
perhaps  the  most  bitter  of  the  war. 

While  the  French  stood  upon  the 
defensive,  Petain  was  restoring  the 
army:  strengthening  its  morale,  read- 
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purpose  to  break  the  Laon  pivot  of  the 
Siegfried  Line,  it  had  wasted  both 
French  and  British  troops  (for  the 
latter  had  had  to  hold  on  at  Arras  to 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  French  army 
long  after  the  legitimate  point  was 
passed). 

IVELLE’S  PLAN  IMPOSSIBLE  WITH 
FORCES  AT  HIS  DISPOSAL. 

The  failure  was  not  entirely  due  to 
bad  generalship:  the  unusually  bad 


to  throw  in  reserves  where  most 
needed. 

Again,  Nivelle’s  attempt  to  destroy, 
almost  consecutively,  the  enemy’s  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  of  defense  failed.  Instead 
of  separating  these  successive  offen¬ 
sives  by  days  or  weeks,  he  allowed  only 
a  few  hours  to  intervene.  The  second 
position  was  to  be  carried  six  hours 
after  the  first,  and  twenty-four  hours 
after  preliminary  attack  the  war  of 


A  FIELD  FORTIFICATION  SUPPLY  POST 


These  great  cylindrical  baskets  were  used  to  make  redoubts,  barriers  and  breastworks.  Placed  upright  and  filled 
with  earth  or  sand,  they  were  arranged  several  rows  deep  both  as  to  depth  and  height  and  sometimes  half  sunk 
into  the  ground,  and  with  the  limbs  of  trees  as  reinforcements  they  were  commonly  used  for  field  fortifications. 


weather  of  the  opening  days  slowed  up 
advance;  an  accident  in  the  V  Army 
Intelligence  Corps  gave  the  enemy 
wind  of  expected  attack;  the  new  tanks 
had  broken  down.  But,  in  general,  the 
reverse  was  due  to  bad  judgment. 
Attack  had  been  made  on  a  broad 
front  with  the  idea  of  not  allowing  the 
Germans  to  concentrate  at  vital  points, 
but  these  points  were  so  strong  that 
special  effort  was  needed  to  reduce 
them,  and  this  was  not  possible  in  such 
an  extended  movement.  Moreover,  the 
mobile  defense  of  the  Germans  and  the 
shortening  of  their  line  allowed  them 
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movement  was  to  begin.  The  idea  was 
excellent,  the  means  were  inadequate. 
The  attempt  to  smash  at  the  same  time 
both  the  first  and  second  German  posi¬ 
tions  defeated  its  own  end  inasmuch 
as  neither  line  was  sufficiently  dam¬ 
aged.  Everywhere  the  destruction 
was  insufficient  and  imperfect,  without 
counting  the  blockhouses  that  were 
left  practically  intact  and  which  gave 
so  much  trouble.  Instead  of  over¬ 
running  the  first  position  without 
striking  a  blow,  it  had  to  be  conquered 
foot  by  foot.  The  tanks  on  which  the 
French  had  counted  so  much  could 


SHELL  FACTORY  AT  CREUSOT 


In  this  factory  shells  of  lafge  calibre  are  made.  After  they  have  been  forged  they  are  shaped.  This  factory  re¬ 
ceived  most  of  its  steel  front  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  and  from  England.  From  being  ill-supplied  with  such 
projectiles  in  the  first  year'of  the  war  France  came  to  supply  Russia  and  her  allies  in  the  Balkans. 


FRENCH  ARTILLERY  TRAIN 


Railway  artillery  has  become  as  varied  in  its  design  as  field  artillery.  Each  type  of  railway  mount  has  certain 
tactical  uses  and  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  use  the  different  types  interchangeably.  Thus,  there  are  those 
that  gave  the  gun  all-round  fire,  those  which  provided  limited  traverse  for  the  gun,  and  those  which  allowed  no 
movement  for  the  gun  or  the  carriage  but  were  used  on  curved  tracks  to  give  the  weapons  traverse  aim. 
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INSTRUCTION  AT  A  FRENCH  SCHOOL  OF  GUNNERY 

This  picture  and  the  three  following  show  stages  in  the  firing  of  a  gun — in  this  case,  a  “75.”  Here  the  can- 
noniers  are  ready  for  action.  Facing  the  gun  on  either  side  stand  the  loader,  the  layer  and  the  firer.  Just 
beyond  is  the  ammunition  wagon,  turned  down  and  opened,  behind  which,  crouching  on  his  heels,  is  the  fuse- 
puncher  between  two  other  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve  out  the  cartridges.  The  instructor  stands  at  the  left. 


THE  LOADER  RECEIVES  THE  CARTRIDGE 


In  this  picture  the  same  gun-crew  is  seen  from  the  rear.  The  loader,  standing  between  the  wagon  and  the 
gun,  has  just  taken  in  his  hands  a  cartridge  which  has  been  passed  to  him  by  the  man  crouching  at  his  left, 
who,  in  turn,  had  received  it  from  the  fuse-puncher.  The  next  act  is  to  load  the  gun. 
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THE  ACT  OF  LOADING  THE  GUN 

Here  we  have  the  same  point  of  view  as  in  the  first  picture,  but  with  the  men  in  slightly  changed  positions. 
The  loader  is  inserting  the  cartridge  in  the  breech  of  the  gun,  while  the  layer  and  the  firer  have  taken  their 
places  astride  their  seats — an  indication  that  the  gun  is  properly  laid,  in  other  words,  that  the  spade  is  sufficiently 
imbedded  in  the  earth.  The  next  step  is  to  fire  the  shot. 


CLEANING  OUT  BREECH  AND  BORE 

If  the  shell,  which  contains  the  powder  and  which  remains  in  the  breech  after  the  shot  has  been. fired,  fails  to 
be  driven  out  by  the  ejector,  the  firer  must  thrust  a  rammer  down  through  the  mouth  of  the  gun  to  push  the 
shell  out  of  the  breech.  For  cleaning  the  bore  of  the  gun,  a  swab  is  used. 
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not  enter  the  action.  Finally,  due  to 
unwise  publication  of  plans,  there  was 
no  strategic  nor  tactical  surprise.  No 
preparation  escaped  the  enemy,  who 
judged  how  to  receive  the  attack  and 
make  the  counter-thrust. 

GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  FRENCH  OFFEN¬ 
SIVE. 

Indisputably,  the  principle  of  the 
“break-through”  is  excellent.  The 
Germans  did  almost  the  same  thing  in 
their  1918  March  offensive.  But  in 
modern  warfare,  tactics  are  intimately 
linked  to  armament  and  effectives,  and 
on  the  Aisne  the  vision  was  too  great. 
The  end  and  the  method  were  not 
compatible  with  the  means  and  mate¬ 
rial  at  hand.  The  finest  military  con¬ 
ceptions  are  only  valuable  if  finely 
executed,  and  in  April  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  command  was  worse 
than  mediocre. 

Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg’s  ver¬ 
dict  on  the  Arras-Aisne-Rheims  battle 
must  complete  this  account  of  its  first 
phase.  “In  my  judgment  the  general 
result  of  the  great  enemy  offensive  in 
the  West  had  not  been  unsatisfactory 
hitherto  .  .  .  Though  gaining  a  good 
deal  of  ground,  our  enemies  had  never 
succeeded  in  reaching  more  distant 
goals,  much  less  in  passing  from  the 
break-through  battle  to  open  war¬ 
fare.” 

On  the  British  front  in  conformance 
with  the  general  scheme  the  Flanders 
battle  flared  up  at  the  end  of  July,  and 
did  not  die  down  until  December.  As 
on  the  Somme  neither  of  the  two 
adversaries  could  raise  the  shout  of 
victory,  though  in  November  the 
British  gained  a  striking  success  on 
another  part  of  the  line  at  Cambrai. 

ETAIN  REGAINS  THE  GROUND  LOST 
AROUND  VERDUN  THE  YEAR  BEFORE. 

In  the  latter  half  of  August  after  a 
space  of  nine  months  the  magic  word 
of  Verdun  again  thrilled  the  heart  of 
France.  After  a  three  days’  bombard¬ 
ment  Petain  sent  the  French  II  Army 
forward  astride  of  the  Meuse,  on  an 
eleven-mile  front.  Success  was  immedi¬ 
ate.  Within  a  week  almost  all  the 
objectives  had  been  taken,  and  held 
in  spite  of  German  counter-attack. 
On  September  8  another  slight  gain 
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was  made.  The  French  had  advanced 
to  a  penetration  of  14  miles.  All  the 
fortifications  between  Avocourt  Wood, 
Le  Mort  Flomme,  Corbeaux  and  Cu- 
mi6res  Woods,  Cote  de  Talou,  Champ- 
neuville,  Mormont  Farm,  Hill  240  and 
Fosses  Wood  had  been  taken.  The 
French  had  regained  the  positions  they 
had  held  in  February,  1916. 

In  October  Petain’s  preparations 
were  complete  for  a  renewed  stroke  on 
the  Aisne.  As  an  example  of  his 
meticulous  care  in  all  departments,  in 
his  arrangements  for  transportation, 
every  army  corps  had  a  supply  station 
directly  behind  it  where  there  was  a 
platform  350  yards  long,  for  discharg¬ 
ing  heavy  shells,  another  platform  the 
same  length  for  light  shells,  another 
for  engineers’  supplies, .  another  for 
macadam  for  roads  and  another  for 
food. 

HE  WHOLE  OF  THE  CHEMIN  DES  DAMES 
IS  TAKEN. 

Although  the  Germans  had  lost  their 
observation  posts  commanding  the 
Aisne,  yet  they  believed  that  their 
positions  south  of  the  Ailette  would 
stand  any  amount  of  bombing.  On  the 
17th,  Petain  began  searching  out  these 
positions,  hidden  in  quarry  caverns, 
sometimes  with  6-inch  and  sometimes 
with  8-inch  guns.  Having  ascertained 
them  by  the  German  return  fire,  on  the 
20th  he  added  some  batteries  of  15- 16- 
inch  guns  and  for  three  days  thundered 
away  until  the  rocks  crumbled  and  the 
caverns  lay  exposed.  Aeroplanes  ob¬ 
served  the  breaches  and  then  into  them 
poured  a  steady  stream  of  shrapnel 
from  the  famous  French  “  75’s,  ”  hither¬ 
to  silent  in  hiding  places  near  the  front 
line.  “Zero”  w*as  set  for  5:15  on  the 
23rd  and  in  mist  and  rain  the  French 
infantry  pushed  forward  and  carried 
Malmaison  Fort  in  the  centre  and 
Allemant  and  Vaudesson  on  the  le  t. 
Supported  by  a  highly  concentrated 
barrage  of  16-inch  shells  and  by  squad¬ 
rons  of  newly  devised  tanks,  the  in¬ 
fantry  captured  10,000  prisoners  and 
70  heavy  guns.  The  next  day  the 
Oise-Aisne  Canal  was  reached,  and  the 
French  consolidated  their  gains.  Avia¬ 
tors  found  signs  of  preparation  for  the 
enemy’s  retreat  which  was  inevitable, 


KEEP  OUR  LOVED  ONES  NOW  FAR  ABSENT’ 


A  field  post-office  and  letter  box,  the  sight  of  which  opens  a  whole  realm  of  human  history  to  the  imagination. 
In  a  box  perhaps  somewhat  similarly  situated  our  “own  soldier”  has  put  his  precious  letters  that  we  have  devoured 
with  such  eagerness,  and  dwelt  upon  with  such  lingering  care. 


FRENCH  MACHINE  GUNS  IN  AN  ORCHARD 


Along  the  roadside  a  line  of  apple  trees  offers  partial  concealment  for  these  gunners  who  have  dug  for  them¬ 
selves  shallow  pits  as  temporary  gun  positions.  After  months  of  trench  fighting,  with  earthen  or  concrete  walls 
shutting  one  in,  and  with  shattered,  desolated  country  lying  on  every  side,  open  warfare  on  fresh  ground  makes 
a  strange  contrast. 
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GOING  FORWARD  TO  THE  ATTACK 


A  squadron  of  “Chars  d’Assaut”  or  French  baby  tanks  on  the  Aisne  front.  Because  of  the  late  spring  and  bad 
weather  the  ground  proved  impassable,  and  the  tanks  in  a  gallant  attack  near  Pontavert  designed  to  open  the  way  for 
cavalry  exploitation,  halted  at  the  German  second  line,  and  thereby  added  to  the  confusion  and  congestion  of  the 
arrested  advance.  French  Pictorial  Service 


as  their  positions  south  of  the  Ailette 
and  on  the  western  ridge  of  the  Chemin 
des  Dames  could  now  be  enfiladed 
from  both  east  and  west. 

On  November  14  the  Germans  with¬ 
drew  behind  the  Ailette  abandoning 
the  western  elevations  on  the  Chemin 
des  Dames,  with  the  French  close  at 
their  heels,  and  retired  until  they 
reached  prepared  positions  on  the 


northern  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ailette.  Thus  by  the  offensive  forty 
square  miles  were  regained  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Aisne.  Petain’s  opera¬ 
tion  had  been  a  triumph  for  the  old 
limited  objective:  less  than  half  the 
front  had  been  attacked  but  success 
so  striking  had  followed  that  the  enemy 
had  had  to  evacuate  all  along  the 
line.  Muriel  Bray. 
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Yeomanry  on  the  Edge  of  a  Mine  Crater 


Chapter  XLIX 

On  the  British  Front  in  1917 

DESPERATE  FIGHTING  IN  MUD  AND  RAIN  GAINS  TERRI¬ 
TORY  AT  A  TERRIBLE  PRICE 


VYfHEN,  in  November,  1916,  active 
operations  in  the  area  of  the 
Somme  and  the  Ancre  were  no  longer 
possible,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  directed 
the  efforts  of  the  armies  there  toward 
improvements  and  adjustments  to  pave 
the  way  for  new'  advances  in  the  spring. 
Trenches,  roads  and  all  means  of  com¬ 
munication  required  immediate  and 
energetic  attention.  To  help  solve  the 
serious  transport  problem,  England 
and  Canada  contributed  of  their  own 
rails,  locomotives,  and  rolling  stock; 
and  engineers  worked  assiduously. 
And,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  assault 
the  strong  enemy  lines  along  the 
Ancre  and  north  of  that  stream,  the 
artillery  was  arranged  in  new  posi¬ 
tions. 

rPHE  BRITISH  EXTEND  THEIR  LINES  AND 
1  MAKE  PROGRESS. 

In  January,  a  decision  was  reached 
among  the  Allies  to  extend  the  British 
front  until  it  should  reach  as  far  south 
as  Roye.  Before  the  end  of  February 
this  had  been  accomplished.  Through 
January  and  February,  many  local 
attacks  near  the  Ancre  resulted  in  the 
gradual  broadening  of  the  reclaimed 
section,  as  the  Germans  evacuated 
Grandcourt,  Serre,  Gommecourt  and 
other  positions,  one  by  one.  This  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  enemy — a  part  of  Hin- 
denburg’s  plan  of  retreat  to  the  strong¬ 
ly  prepared  Siegfried  (or  Hindenburg) 


Line — was  aided  by  the  heavy  frosts 
of  an  unusually  cold  January,  which 
had  hardened  the  ground  and  made  it 
fit  for  the  transfer  of  heavy  guns.  But 
when,  in  March,  the  British  started  to 
follow  the  main  body  of  the  retreat, 
springtime  thaws  had  left  the  earth 
even  more  sodden  and  spongy  than  it 
had  been  in  the  autumn  previous. 

HE  HINDENBURG  LINE  AND  ITS  SEVERAL 
BRANCHES. 

The  reasons  for  the  strategic  Ger^ 
man  retreat  have  been  explained  in  the 
previous  chapter.  The  Siegfried  Line 
(renamed  by  the  Allies  the  Hinden¬ 
burg  Line),  branching  from  the  old 
positions  just  south  of  Arras,  running 
through  Queant,  then  southward,  pass¬ 
ing  west  of  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin, 
crossing  the  Oise  to  the  heights  of  the 
Aisne  northeast  of  Soissons,  lying  along 
the  Craonne  plateau  there,  and  extend¬ 
ing  on  toward  Rheims,  “had  been 
built  to  meet  the  experience  of  the 
Somme  battle.”  Its  wire  entangle¬ 
ments  were  so  deep  and  close  that  a 
man  could  not  see  through  them,  and 
its  low  machine-gun  shelters  of  con¬ 
crete  were  so  constructed  as  to  be 
invisible  from  the  air  and  to  resist 
even  tank  attacks.  The  plan  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  development  in  depth  where  an 
enemy  might  become  ensnared  only 
to  find  himself  facing  stronger  fortifica¬ 
tions  while  under  enfilading  machine- 
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gun  fire,  has  already  been  described. 
In  the  northern  area,  further  support 
was  gained  by  the  construction  of  two 
switch  lines.  First,  the  Oppy  Line 
started  north  of  Lens  and  made  a 
broad  bulge  eastward  through  Oppy, 


NORTHEAST  AND  SOUTHEAST  OF  ARRAS 

The  Douai  and  Cambrai  roads,  on  either  side  the 
River  Scarpe,  crossed  the  Oppy  Line  and  the  Drocourt- 
Queant  Line,  guarding  the  northern  end  of  the  Hin- 
denburg  Line. 

returning  to  the  main  line  southwest  of 
Monchy.  Beyond  that,  the  Wotan 
Line  (known  better  as  the  Drocourt- 
Qu6ant  Line)  was  under  construction 
between  Drocourt  (west  of  Douai)  and 
Queant  (west  of  Cambrai)  where  it 
joined  the  Siegfried  Line. 

In  drawing  back  to  their  new  posi- 
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tions  from  the  salients  south  of  Arras 
and  Peronne,  the  Teuton  armies  over¬ 
stepped  all  bounds  set  by  civilization 
for  a  people  at  war,  from  the  old  Mosaic 
injunction  against  destroying  fruit 
trees  to  the  latest  unwritten  laws  of  the 
modern  Christian  world.  With  delib¬ 
erate  intent  they  left  in  their  path 
utter  waste, — trees  felled  one  by  one, 
dwellings  looted  and  wrecked,  sanc¬ 
tuaries  defiled  or  razed,  graves  torn 
open,  wells  filled  in  or  poisoned. 
What  they  could  use,  the  spoilers  car¬ 
ried  away;  all  else  they  rendered  use¬ 
less.  The  growth,  the  'thought,  the 
labor  of  centuries  they  made  as  nothing. 

APAUME  AND  PERONNE  ARE  OCCUPIED 
WITH  LITTLE  RESISTANCE. 

When,  in  the  middle  of  March,  the 
British  commander  perceived  that  the 
enemy  front  was  thinning  in  spots,  a 
general  advance  of  the  forces  between 
Arras  and  Roye  was  ordered.  The 
forward  push  began  on  March  17  and 
proceeded  at  first  without  serious 
opposition,  except  for  a  position  here 
and  there  that  was  contested  more 
hotly  than  the  rest  by  German  rear¬ 
guard  detachments.  The  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  lay  in  the  condition  of  the  de¬ 
vastated  country,  where  roads  and 
bridges  had  been  demolished  and 
snares  and  mines  had  been  planted. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  first  day,  the 
British  entered  Chaulnes  and 
Bapaume,  while  the  French  took 
possession  of  Roye.  On  the  eighteenth, 
Peronne  was  occupied  and  in  Nesle, 
farther  south,  French  and  British 
cavalry  came  together.  With  several 
miles  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Somme 
under  their  control,  the  Allies  con¬ 
trived  to  make  crossings  at  various 
points.  At  Brie,  for  instance,  the  en¬ 
gineers  had  a  single-file  foot-crossing 
over  the  ruined  bridge  ready  in  a  few 
hours,  while  in  less  than  four  days  the 
bridge  was  capable  of  supporting  any 
traffic. 

Day  by  day  the  conditions  improved 
for  the  Germans,  whose  line  was 
shortening  and  whose  communication 
with  their  bases  was  growing  more 
direct.  Of  the  Allied  troops  exactly 
the  reverse  was  true.  And  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  their  supplies  broadened, 


“RAGE  NOT,  ONLY  WONDER!” 

Ruthless,  deliberate  ruin  lay  in  the  wake  of  the  German  Army  after  its  retreat  in  March,  1917.  Looting,  despoil¬ 
ing,  wrecking,  defiling,  the  hordes  withdrew  to  their  new  lines.  Upon  some  examples  of  their  handiwork  of 
destruction,  as  here  in  the  Grande  Place  of  Peronne,  they  set  the  derisive  inscription,  “Nicht  Srgern,  nur  wundern!” 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  HUN  IN  BAPAUME 

The  Australians,  riding  through  the  Rue  de  Peronne  in  Bapaume,  beheld  there  such  demolition  as  might  be 
found  in  a  town  where  earthquake  shocks  or  a  tornado  had  torn  up  and  crumpled  and  crushed  the  buildings.  But 
this  was  the  intentional  performance  of  twentieth  century  human  beings.  No  wonder  that  a  German  soldier 
should  have  written,  “We  live  now  not  like  men,  but  like  beasts,”  and  “We  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  soldiers.” 
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enemy  resistance  stiffened.  Yet,  on 
April  2,  north  of  the  Bapaume-Cambrai 
road,  where  they  were  very  near  the 
Hindenburg  Line,  they  captured  some 
of  its  advance  positions  on  a  ten-mile 
front.  By  that  time,  von  Hindenburg’s 
armies  were  established  in  their  newly 
fortified  lines. 

HE  GERMAN  RETREAT  INTERFERES 
WITH  ALLIED  PLANS. 

The  retreat  had  not  been  actually 
a  surprise  to  the  Allies,  who  had  noted 


fighting  to  which  General  Haig  had 
hoped  to  turn  promptly  would  have 
to  be  delayed  until  the  outcome  of  the 
French  contest  on  the  Craonne  pla¬ 
teau  might  be  known. 

When  the  moving  lines  came  to  a 
halt  the  first  week  in  April,  the  British 
armies  from  south  to  north  stood  as 
follows:  Next  to  the  French  left,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson’s  Fourth  Army  had 
advanced  to  within  about  two  miles 
of  St.  Quentin;  Sir  Hubert  Gough’s 


TREES  FELLED  IN  HASTE  AT  PERONNE 


“Our  pioneers  have  sawed  and  cut  the  trees  which  for  days  have  fallen  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is 
swept  clear,”  boasted  the  tierliner  Tageblalt.  Little  orchard  trees,  too  small  to  yield  shelter,  were  destroyed  as 
mercilessly  as  great  roadside  trees  which  (like  those  being  cleared  away  by  a  British  working  party  in  the  picture  t 
became  obstructions  in  the  path  of  British  advance.  Some,  because  of  haste,  had  been  only  partly  cut  through. 


preparations  indicating  such  a  move¬ 
ment;  indeed,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  felt 
that  his  efforts  in  the  Ancre  section  had 
accelerated  the  German  withdrawal. 
However,  the  plans  he  had  made  for 
the  spring  had  to  be  modified  in  view 
of  the  change  of  front  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  co-operation  with  the  new 
French  commander,  General  Nivelle, 
whose  programme  of  operations  has 
been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
The  German  salient  between  the  Scarpe 
and  the  Ancre,  which  was  to  have  been 
pinched  between  the  British  Third  and 
Fifth  Armies,  had  now  dropped  out. 
The  intended  attack  upon  Vimy  Ridge 
could  be  undertaken ;  but  the  Flanders 
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Fifth  Army,  in  the  Bapaume  region, 
had  reached  the  very  borders  of  the 
Siegfried  Line;  around  Arras  Sir 
Edmund  Allenby’s  Third  Army  was 
ready  for  action;  opposite  La  Bass6e 
and  Lens  lay  Sir  Henry  Horne’s  First 
Army;  and  beyond  them,  to  the  sea, 
extended  the  Second  Army  under  Sir 
Herbert  Plumer.  The  whole  body 
numbered  fifty-two  divisions,  as  over 
against  thirty  in  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  and  seven  at  the  time  of  the 
first  battle  of  Ypres.  It  was  by  this 
time  an  army  trained  and  tried,  dis¬ 
ciplined  by  sternest  conflict  yet  in¬ 
spirited  by  a  measure  of  success, — an 
army  ready  to  go  forward. 
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The  attack  around  arras  intended 

TO  AID  THE  FRENCH. 

The  work  appointed  for  the  British 
was  to  occupy  the  attention  of  as  large 
a  number  of  the  German  troops  as 
possible  in  the  north,  while  the  French 
were  endeavoring  to  shake  the  south¬ 
ern  pivot  of  the  Siegfried  Line. 

The  first  part  of  Sir  Douglas 
Haig’s  original  programme  fit¬ 
ted  well  into  this  demand,  inas¬ 
much  as  Vimy  Ridge,  forming 
the  key  to  the  situation  at  the 
northern  pivot,  around  Arras, 
was  to  have  been  one  of  the 
main  objectives  for  his  attack. 

On  the  Ridge  the  enemy  com¬ 
manded  full  observation  over 
Arras,  while  his  own  communi¬ 
cations  were  shielded  from  view. 
Established  there  since  the  fall 
of  1914,  he  had  not  lost  his 
hold  during  the  French  offen¬ 
sives  of  1915,  and  now,  in  April, 

1917,  he  claimed  the  whole 
Ridge  except  a  small  section  on 
the  northwest.  Once  lost,  this 
barrier  of  Vimy  Ridge,  unsur¬ 
passed  on  all  the  Western  Front 
“alike  in  natural  strength  and 
in  the  extent  of  its  fortifica¬ 
tions,”  would  hardly  be  re¬ 
gained,  since  its  steep  approach 
on  the  eastern  side  would  make 
it  an  impregnable  wall  in  the 
way  of  a  German  offensive. 

The  following  lyear>  *n  fact, 
furnished  a  demonstration  that 
this  was  true. 

For  the  initial  attack  of 
April  9  the  troops  responsible 
were  the  Third  Army  and 
the  Canadian  Corps  of  the  First 
Army,  to  the  latter  falling  the  honor 
of  wresting  Vimy  Ridge  from  Ger¬ 
man  mastery,  “the  greatest  success 
for  them  in  the  whole  war.”  After 
days  of  steady  artillery  preparation 
and  insistent  battling  in  the  air  to  close 
the  eyes  of  the  foe,  there  came  a  hush 
on  Easter  Sunday,  April  8,  a  day  of 
clear,  sunny,  springlike  weather.  But, 
the  following  day,  through  cold, 
drizzling  rain,  in  the  gray  dimness  of 
early  morning,  under  a  barrage  that 
was  “one  canopy  of  shrieking  steel,” 


the  men  sprang  forth  to  the  assault. 
Out  of  the  ancient  quarries  and  cellars 
of  Arras,  which  had  been  transformed 
into  an  underground  camp,  electric- 
lighted  and  supplied  with  water,  poured 
hosts  of  warriors.  The  battle  had 
begun. 


THE  CANADIANS  TAKE  VIMY  RIDGE  WITH 
A  BOUND. 

Forty  minutes  sufficed  for  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  practically  all  the  German  first 
positions.  The  Canadians  were  well 
up  on  the  Ridge;  the  Scottish  and 
English,  to  their  right,  were  in  the 
eastern  suburbs  of  Arras;  and  South 
Africans  were  pushing  forward  with 
their  usual  determination.  With  a 
short  pause  before  attacking  each  new 
defensive  system,  the  contest  went  on 
successfully  all  day;  and  before  the 
end  of  another  day  the  whole  of  Vimy 
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The  solid  black  line  marks  the  positions  of  July  1,  1916  (before  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme);  the  finely  checkered  line,  those  of  March  1, 
1917;  the  black  and  white  line  farther  east,  those  of  March  18,  the 
shaded  area  indicating  the  German  retreat. 
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Ridge,  even  the  difficult  Hill  145,  had 
been  cleared  of  its  Teutonic  tenants; 
the  German  second  position  had  been 
won  all  along  the  line;  and  at  many 
points  breaches  had  been  made  in  the 
third  system  of  defense.  It  must  not 


be  overlooked  that  the  second  sys¬ 
tem  included  works  of  extraordinary 
strength,  such  as  had  cost  many  days’ 
delay  in  the  early  weeks  on  the  Somme. 
Among  the  intricacies  of  the  Harp, 
south  of  Tilloy-les-Mofflaines,  the  Rail¬ 
way  Triangle,  east  of  Arras,  and  other 
such  fortifications,  groups  of  tanks  (of 
which  each  corps  had  its  assignment) 
worked  with  excellent  results. 

The  achievement  of  the  third  day, 
April  11,  was  the  taking  of  Monchy-le- 
Preux  on  its  little  plateau  south  of  the 
Scarpe  River.  Here  cavalry  worked 
with  the  infantry  and  tanks  came  up 
in  time  to  help  in  overcoming  the 
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sturdy  defense  of  the  enemy.  Heavy 
losses  paid  for  this  capture;  but 
Monchy,  like  Vimy,  was  of  great  value 
for  its  wide  outlook.  The  Germans  did 
not  yield  it  until  several  counter¬ 
attacks  had  been  repulsed. 

HE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  BRIT¬ 
ISH  TAKEN  VERY  EARLY. 

As  in  most  of  their  offen¬ 
sives,  the  British  had  been 
fighting,  these  three  days,  un¬ 
der  very  adverse  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  Thick  snowfalls,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  wind  and  rain 
squalls,  made  the  way  im¬ 
possible  for  rapid  advance  of 
artillery.  Nevertheless,  on  a 
twelve-mile  front,  they  had 
driven  half-way  to  the 
Drocourt-Queant  Line,  and 
had  secured  two  miles  of  the 
Siegfried  Line  at  its  northern 
end.  Twelve  thousand  prison¬ 
ers  and  one  hundred  fifty  guns 
made  a  record  capture  for  their 
armies  in  an  equal  period  of 
time. 

By  the  fourteenth  of  April, 
in  the  judgment  of  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  it  would  have  been  wise 
to  close  the  offensive  at  Arras, 
had  it  been  an  independent 
movement.  The  enemy  had 
continued  his  withdrawal,  leav¬ 
ing  in  the  possession  of  his 
pursuers  several  towns  with 
numbers  of  guns  and  great 
stores  of  all  kinds.  British 
posts  now  held  a  front  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  outskirts  of 
Lens,  through  Vimy,  Bailleul  and 
Monchy  to  Fontaine  -  les  -  Croisilles, 
about  seven  miles  southeast  of  Arras. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  French 
assault  about  to  begin,  the  British  com¬ 
mander  would  have  been  satisfied  to 
turn  at  once  to  the  Flanders  problem. 

UBSEQUENT  ENGAGEMENTS  DESIGNED 
TO  HOLD  THE  GERMANS  IN  LINE. 

The  fighting  during  the  remaining 
weeks  of  the  Arras  battle  fulfilled  its 
purpose  of  engaging  great  numbers  of 
the  enemy;  but  it  drew  heavily  upon 
the  man  power  of  the  British,  as  well. 
Every  step  was  contested  with  sharp¬ 
ness.  Fierce  counter-attacks  wrested 


ARRAS  CATHEDRAL  IN  RUINS 


When  in  July,  1915,  the  first  shells  fell  upon  the  cathedral,  it  burned 
for  two  days.  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  attributed  to  Rubens, 
and  other  pictures  were  saved;  but  the  building  joined  the  company 
of  ruins  witnessing  the  barbaric  work  of  German  invasion.  Ruschin. 


A  VISTA  ALONG  THE  SCARPE 


This  quiet,  picturesque,  tree-bordered  bit  of  the  River  Scarpe  at  Rceux,  east  of  Arras,  lay  in  the  path  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  offensive  in  April,  1917.  Farther  up  its  course,  the  Scarpe  passes  close  beside  the  northern  edge  of  Arras 
itself.  The  trade  of  the  city  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  canalization  of  the  river.  Ruschin 


AT  DROCOURT,  BETWEEN  LENS  AND  DOUAI 

The  support  line,  branching  from  the  main  Hindenburg  Line  at  QuSant  and  running  almost  due  north  to  Dro- 
court,  covered  the  railways  to  Douai  and  Cambrai.  As  it  was  under  construction  when  the  battle  of  Arras  began. 
Prince  Rupprecht  threw  division  after  division  into  the  front  to  gain  time  for  its  completion,  after  the  British  had 
broken  the  first  two  German  systems.  The  struggle  raged  around  Gavrelle,  Raeux  and  Gu6mappe. 

British  Official 
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back  ground  that  had  been  won  by 
awful  effort.  In  this  way,  Gavrelle, 
Rceux,  Guemappe  and  other  villages 
were  taken  and  retaken  and  taken 
again.  Distinct  attacks  were  opened 
on  April  23,  April  28  and  May  3.  On 
May  5,  General  Haig  extended  his 
active  front  to  a  length  of  sixteen  miles, 
so  as  to  include  an  attack  by  the  Fifth 
Army  upon  the  Hindenburg  Line  near 


Bullecourt.  The  Australians  there  car¬ 
ried  a  section  of  the  Line,  and  the 
enemy’s  positions  were  shaken  along 
the  whole  front  of  attack.  Bullecourt 
itself  was  not  completely  taken  until 
after  the  middle  of  May.  Up  to  the 
fifth  of  May,  which  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
regarded  as  the  close  of  the  immediate 
campaign,  the  British  had  taken  more 
than  19,500  prisoners,  257  guns,  in¬ 
cluding  98  heavy  guns,  with  464  ma¬ 
chine  guns,  and  227  trench-mortars. 
They  had  gained  about  sixty  square 
miles  of  territory, — somewhat  more, 
in  less  than  one  month,  than  had  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  whole  Somme  offensive. 
Moreover,  the  possession  of  Vi  my 
Ridge  meant  relief  from  a  long-suffered 
menace,  as  well  as  new  security  due  to 
the  command  of  a  wide  field  of  observa- 
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tion  over  the  Douai  plain.  Unhappily, 
these  engagements,  in  themselves  re¬ 
markably  skilful  and  successful,  fell 
short  of  the  full  measure  of  their  results, 
because  General  Nivelle’s  major  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Aisne  did  not  accomplish 
their  purpose.  The  experience  had  the 
unfortunate  but  natural  effect  of  preju¬ 
dicing  the  British  against  the  plan  of 
unity  of  command. 


PLANS  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  BRITISH 
POSITION  AROUND  YPRES. 

While  around  Arras  the  battle  was 
moving  through  the  final  stages  of 
consolidation  and  strengthening  of 
lines,  during  the  end  of  May,  farther 
north  preparations  were  being  com¬ 
pleted  for  a  long-anticipated  offensive 
near  Ypres.  There  were  far-reaching 
aims  in  this  plan,  which  had  been 
made  toward  the  close  of  the  previous 
year.  If  the  venture  proved  success¬ 
ful,  the  German  west  flank,  if  not 
crushed,  would  be  turned  from  its 
firm  hold  in  Flanders,  the  dangerous 
bases  of  submarine  mischief  on  the 
Belgian  coast  would  be  cut  off  from 
German  control,  and  Lille  and  the 
other  industrial  towns  of  northern 
France  be  set  free.  The  chances  for 
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success,  however,  were  so  greatly 
reduced  by  the  change  in  conditions 
that  had  come  about  between  the 
planning  of  the  campaign  and  its  prose¬ 
cution  that  the  wisdom  of  trying  to 
carry  it  through  must  be  questioned. 
The  breaking  down  of  the  Russian 
ally  was  making  possible  the  release 
from  the  Eastern  Front  of  German 


themselves  of  any  considerable  height, 
they  overlooked  the  flat  country  around 
in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  the  enemy, 
seated  solidly  upon  them,  with  most 
advantageous  means  of  observation. 
One  writer  likens  the  British  in  Ypres 
to  foot-ball  players  in  a  stadium,  with 
the  Germans  for  the  spectators  on  the 
benches,  the  sad  difference  being  that 


AMID  THE  RUIN  THAT  WAS  YPRES 

After  centuries  of  varying  experience  this  venerable  city  in  Flanders  has  become  the  very  symbol  of  tragedy.  Her 
quaint  dwellings,  her  famous  Cloth  Hall,  her  streets  and  her  towers,  crushed  into  dust  and  splinters,  will  breathe 
to  coming  generations  a  new  story  of  romance  and  heroism,  while  their  old  glories  remain  only  in  the  words  and 
pictures  of  former  historians  and  admirers.  These  “cliff-dwellings”  are  the  remains  of  old  French  barracks. 

British  Official 


hosts  that  could  be  poured  as  reserves 
into  any  section  where  pressure  grew 
heavy.  Nor  were  conditions  on  the 
other  fronts  helpful  at  this  time. 
Finally,  the  devotion  of  British  re¬ 
serves  to  the  subsidiary  action  at 
Arras  and  the  unsatisfactory  outcome 
of  the  French  battle  on  the  Aisne  had 
further  injured  the  prospects  by  caus¬ 
ing  delay  and  loss.  But  courage  and 
enterprise  were  not  wanting  in  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  and  his  supporters. 
While  deploring  the  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  set  forward  upon  the 
campaign. 

As  a  first  move  it  was  essential  to 
clear  the  ridges  before  Ypres.  Not  in 


shells  instead  of  cheers  were  showered 
down  into  the  arena.  Another  says 
that  an  offensive  launched  from  Ypres 
without  the  precaution  of  clearing  the 
ridges  would  put  the  British  in  the 
position  of  “fighting  blindly  against  an 
enemy  with  a  hundred  eyes.” 

HE  SMALL  ELEVATIONS  AROUND  YPRES 
IMPORTANT. 

Before  the  city,  ridges  running  north 
and  south  formed  an  angle  with  a 
ridge  running  east  and  west.  Where 
they  came  together,  the  village  of 
Wytschaete  occupied  the  highest  point, 
260  feet  above  the  sea.  (The  elevation 
of  Ypres  was  82  feet.)  Close  by  stood 
the  neighboring  village  of  Messines. 
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GENERAL  SIR  HERBERT  PLUMER 

Hence  the  battle  of  June  7  is  known  as 
the  battle  of  the  Messines-Wytschaete 
Ridge  (or,  according  to  the  Tommy, 
the  Messines-“  Whitesheet”  Ridge). 
Little  remained  to  mark  the  sites 
of  the  villages — only  a  “dust-heap” 
where  Wytschaete  had  been,  and  the 
“tooth  of  the  ruined  church  of  Mes- 
sines.”  Since  the  end  of  1914  no  open 
fighting  had  taken  place  upon  the 
ridge,  but  the  Germans  had  spared  no 
labor  or  ingenuity  in  preparing  the 
place  for  defense,  and  the  British  had 
been  working  steadily  on  a  scheme  for 
its  destruction. 

Forming  a  deep  curve  around  the 
foot  of  the  ridge  the  first  system  of 
German  defenses  presented  a  convex 
front  of  nearly  ten  miles  for  the  British 
to  carry  at  the  outset  of  their  attack. 
On  the  crest,  the  second  system  lay  in 
another,  or  inner,  curve.  About  two 
and  a  half  miles  back  from  the  point 
of  this  small  salient,  the  third  system 
formed  a  chord  of  the  arc,  stretching 
from  near  Oostta verne  to  Gapaard. 
This  was  to  be  the  ultimate  British 
objective  in  the  opening  battle.  Be¬ 
sides  a  fourth  system,  about  a  mile 
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farther  east,  there  were  many  cunning¬ 
ly  placed  trenches  and  redoubts  in  the 
woods  north  and  northwest  of  the  ridge, 
devised  for  raking  an  attacking  party 
with  a  flanking  fire. 

From  the  Oise  to  the  sea,  the  Ger¬ 
man  front  was  commanded  by  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria.  North  of 
the  Douve  river,  which  skirted  the 
southern  foot  of  the  ridge,  the  Fourth 
Army  under  General  Sixt  von  Arnim 
held  the  positions  extending  on  to  the 
sea.  Flanking  them  on  the  south,  the 
right  wing  of  General  Otto  von  Below’s 
Sixth  Army  lay  partly  within  the  area 
of  the  prospective  assault. 

The  excellent  arrangements  of 

GENERAL  PLUMER. 

The  British  troops  involved  were 
three  of  the  six  corps  of  the  Second 
Army,  whose  commander,  Sir  Herbert 
Plumer,  had  shown  himself  as  excellent 
a  leader  through  the  peculiarly  difficult 
months  of  comparative  inaction  as 
during  the  stirring  hours  of  the  Second 
Ypres.  That  battle  had  been  the  last 
great  action  in  which  this  army  had 
taken  part,  and  they  had  occupied  the 
same  position  since  the  spring  of  1915. 


RUPPRECHT,  CROWN  PRINCE  OF  BAVARIA 
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But  the  calm  patience  and  steady 
resolution  of  their  commander  had 
held  their  confidence  and  kept  their 
spirit  and  energy  alert.  He  had  been 
the  “true  warden  of  the  Flanders 
marches.” 

In  the  work  of  preparation  (which 
had  been  under  way  for  more  than  a 
year),  his  performance  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence.  Roads 
and  railways  were  improved  or  con¬ 
structed  lead:ng  toward  proposed  ob- 


neous  explosion  of  nineteen  mines  on 
the  morning  of  the  assault.  It  was 
the  culmination  of  a  two-years’-long 
offensive  underground,  for  mining  had 
been  going  on  all  that  time  under  the 
control  of  expert  operators,  members 
of  great  mining  corporations.  The 
galleries  driven  through  the  clay  stra¬ 
tum  aggregated  five  miles  in  length, 
and  more  than  a  million  pounds  of 
ammonal  were  used  in  the  charges.  Of 
the  twenty-four  mines  prepared,  four 


AMBULANCE  MEN  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  AT  WORK  IN  YPRES 
The  world  will  not  soon 'forget  that  at  Ypres  on  April  22,  1915,  the  Germans  sent  out  their  first  wave  of  poison 
gas,  adding  a  new  horror  to  modern  warfare.  These  Red  Cross  workers  moving  wounded  through  Ypres,  when  the 
city  had  become  but  a  shell,  were  wearing  masks  as  a  protection  against  the  poison  fumes. 


jectives;  and  provision  was  made  for 
ample  water  supply  by  building  cis¬ 
terns,  establishing  sterilizing  barges 
on  the  Lys  river,  and  laying  lines  of 
pipe.  So  perfect  were  the  arrange¬ 
ments  that,  when  the  battle  was  on, 
in  one  instance  the  pack  carriers  arrived 
with  supplies  four  minutes  after  the 
troops  had  reached  their  objective,  and 
each  section  was  provided  with  water 
in  about  a  half-hour  after  taking  up  a 
position  on  an  objective  that  had  been 
won. 

VTINETEEN  MINES  BLOW  OFF  THE  TOPS 
IN  OF  THE  HILLS. 

The  feature  of  the  battle  of  the  Mes- 
sines-Wytschaete  Ridge  which  makes 
it  unique  in  history  was  the  simulta- 


were  outside  the  front  chosen  for  this 
battle,  and  one  was  exploded  by  the 
enemy.  Twenty-seven  “camouflets” 
had  been  discharged  to  destroy  counter¬ 
mines,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  some 
by  one  side,  some  by  the  other. 

Since  the  preparations  for  renewed 
activity  were  not  secret,  the  enemy, 
in  anticipation  of  a  blow,  made  his 
arrangements,  putting  in  new  batteries, 
installing  anti-tank  guns,  and  experi¬ 
menting  in  the  building  of  concrete 
“pill-boxes;”  as  General  von  Arnim  had 
divined  that  the  ridge  would  be  the 
object  of  attack,  the  garrisons  were 
given  orders  to  hold  fast  in  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  plentiful  reserves  for  their 
support. 
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But  the  hour  of  attack  had  not  been 
revealed.  General  Haig  usually  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  surprising  his  opponents 


bombardment  had  been  obliterating 
all  that  had  formerly  been  left  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  ridge  and  incessant  raids 
and  air  contests  had  been  launched, 
the  actual  moment  of  opening  the  great 
struggle  produced  a  shock. 

HE  EARTH  SHAKES  ON  THE  JUNE 
MORNING. 

At  ten  minutes  after  three,  on  the 
morning  of  June  7,  the  nineteen  mines 
flung  up  huge  masses  of  the  ridges, 
shaking  the  whole  region  and  waking 
thunderous  reverberations  that  were 
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heard  in  London  itself.  Hill  6o,  on  the 
north,  which  had  given  much  trouble 
heretofore,  was  upheaved  and  re¬ 
moved.  Amid  the  rolling  dust  of  the 
shaken  slopes,  the  infantry  rushed 
forward.  The  aircraft 
which  for  days  had 
prevented  the  enemy’s 
flyers  from  advancing 
as  far  as  their  own 
front  lines  were  still  on 
guard  to  observe  and 
to  give  aid. 

Of  the  attacking 
troops,  the  Cheshires 
had  spent  the  night  in 
No  Man’s  Land,  and 
the  German  barrage, 
when  it  started,  fell  be¬ 
hind  them.  They,  with 
an  Ulster  Division, 
worked  through  the 
Bois  de  l’Enfer  and  the 
other  “Hell”  positions 
situated  between  Mes- 
sines  and  Wytschaete. 
The  Ulster  left  wing 
was  on  the  Wytschaete 
Ridge  by  shortly  after 
five.  They,  with  a 
South  Ireland  Division, 
then  secured  the  site 
of  Wytschaete  village, 
which  was  theirs  by 
noon.  By  seven  o’clock, 
M  e  s  s  i  n  e  s  had  been 
cleared  by  the  New 
Zealanders,  whose 
right  flank  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  Third 
Australian  Division. 
After  this  successful 
start  the  Anzacs  drove 
on  toward  the  main  objective,  which 
they  had  won  by  midday.  The  north¬ 
ern  positions  were  carried  by  English 
and  Welsh  troops,  whose  experiences 
varied  in  difficulty.  By  early  after¬ 
noon,  then,  all  were  standing  over 
against  the  German  third  system, 
ready  for  the  last  effort;  and  before 
nightfall  the  final  objectives  had  been 
gained. 

During  the  next  week,  further  ad¬ 
vance  was  made,  so  that  before  June  15, 
Gapaard  had  been  taken,  von  Below’s 


with  regard  to  the  time  of  an  offensive. 
So,  although  a  week  of  tremendous 


THE  MESSINES-WYTSCHAETE  RIDGE 


MERCKEM  IN  1915 

Merckem,  a  Flemish  village  about  seven  miles  north  of  Ypres,  was  situated  in  an  important  position  between  the 
ridge  and  the  Houthulst  Forest.  It  is  here  shown  as  photographed  from  the  air  in  1915,  when  it  had  suffered  com¬ 
paratively  little  from  bombardment.  The  church  (in  the  centre  of  the  picture)  just  below  the  curve  in  the  road,  had 
lost  its  spire  but  otherwise  seems  to  have  been  not  greatly  damaged;  houses  and  roadways  are  clearly  discernible. 


MERCKEM  IN  1917 

This  view  of  Merckem,  again  photographed  from  the  air,  after  two  years  of  artillery  bombardment  had  done  their 
shattering  work,  shows  the  same  spot  but  altered  almost  beyond  recognition.  The  curving  road  and  the  outline 
of  the  church  foundations  are  the  only  clues  for  identification.  During  the  last  week  in  October,  1917,  the  French 
under  General  Anthoine  and  the  Belgians  under  General  Rucquoy  by  a  concerted  attack  upon  the  boggy  tongue 
of  land  known  as  the  Merckem  peninsula  (east  of  the  Yser-Ypres  Canal)  gained  possession  of  it. 
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army  pressed  back  to  the  Warnave 
river,  and  strong  positions  north  of 
the  Ypres-Comines  Canal  cleared. 

The  Messines-Wytschaete  battle — a 
brilliant  introduction  to  the  main 
Ypres  contest — was  tactically  a  master¬ 
piece,  a  full  triumph,  crowning  the  long, 
skilful  and  painstaking  preparations 
by  Sir  Herbert  Plumer.  It  stands  as 
“a  perfect  instance  of  the  success  of 


PUSHING  THE  LINE  BACK  FROM  YPRES 

the  limited  objective.”  Hopes  and 
expectations  rose  high,  only  too  soon 
to  droop  heavily  as  the  offensive  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  calamitous  odds  of 
circumstances. 

'T'HE  RIDGES  BACK  TO  PASSCHENDAELE 
1  NEXT  TO  BE  TAKEN. 

In  order  to  secure  the  large,  strategic 
ends  in  view,  the  slopes  still  in  the 
enemy’s  hands,  rising  as  far  back  as 
Passchendaele,  must  be  won  quickly 
to  open  the  way  for  broader  objectives. 
Granted  good  weather,  this  would  be 
hard  enough,  for  any  movement  was 
almost  impossible  to  conceal  from 
observers  on  those  elevations,  so  that 
tunneling  was  necessary,  though  diffi¬ 
cult.  Moreover,  the  ground,  with  its 
natural  drainage  turned  aside  or 
dammed  by  the  furious  shelling  from 


which  it  had  suffered,  offered  little 
solid  support  for  transport  and  was 
so  yielding  that  tanks  were  hardly 
anywhere  able  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  infantry.  The  rains  which  deluged 
the  region  after  the  offensive  opened, 
clogged  and  drowned  the  ways  until 
the  progress  made  by  the  armies  strug¬ 
gling  through  such  sloughs  and  mo¬ 
rasses  seems  all  but  miraculous. 

Unlike  the  stiff, 
hard  intrenched  lines 
farther  south,  the  Ger¬ 
man  front  here  had 
1  een  prepared  by  von 
Arnim  so  as  to  prove 
“elastic”  when  pres¬ 
sure  was  brought 
against  it.  A  loose  and 
lightly  held  first  line 
would  yield  to  assault 
only  to  plunge  the  at¬ 
tackers  into  a  zone  of 
fortifications  built  and 
arranged  on  a  new 
plan.  These  were  the 
thick  concrete  “pill¬ 
boxes,”  so  constructed 
that  they  showed  little 
above  ground  (and 
were  thus  almost  safe 
from  enemy  guns),  but 
were  able  to  shelter  a 
score  or  two  of  men 
whose  machine  guns 
could  sweep  a  wide 
range  in  the  alleys  of  approach  where 
attacking  parties  would  be  caught. 
Besides,  the  German  guns  were  placed 
well  back  so  as  to  drop  a  barrage  upon 
troops  thus  entrapped,  while  numerous 
reserves  were  waiting  in  the  second  line 
to  drive  forward  a  counter-stroke  and 
prevent  the  offensive  from  maturing. 

'■pHE  BRITISH-FRENCH  LINE  IS  RE- 
1  ARRANGED. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  new  stroke, 
the  forces  on  the  Allied  front  were 
rearranged  as  follows:  General  Raw- 
linson’s  Fourth  Army  replaced  French 
troops  on  the  Belgian  coast;  the  Belgian 
Army,  lying  next  on  the  south,  drew  in 
its  right  so  as  to  make  room  for  the 
First  French  Army  under  General 
Anthoine,  which  was  to  take  part  in 
the  battle;  the  British  Fifth  Army, 
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under  General  Gough,  held  the  section 
around  Ypres,  from  Boesinghe  to  the 
Zillibeke-Zandvoorde  road;  between 
them  and  the  Lys  lay  General  Plumer’s 
Second  Army;  Sir  Henry  Horne’s 
First  Army  occupied  the  line  from 
Armenti6res  to  Arras;  and  from  Arras 
south  to  the  junction  with  the  French 
stretched  the  Third  Army,  now  under 
Sir  Julian  Byng,  General  Allenby’s 
successor. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  arrival  of 
the  British  contingent  on  the  coast,  the 


heaviest  blow  was  between  the  Zilli¬ 
beke-Zandvoorde  road  (south-east  of 
Ypres)  and  Boesinghe,  where  Sir 
Hubert  Gough’s  Fifth  Army  was 
stationed.  On  the  left,  the  French  were 
to  keep  close  touch,  advancing  side  by 
side^with  their  allies;  the  first  step  for 
General  Plumer’s  army  was  to  be  a 
short  one,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
out  the  area  of  attack  and  engaging 
part  of  the  enemy’s  artillery.  The 
principal  assault  was  made  by  English, 
Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh  forces. 


A  ROAD  IN  FLANDERS 


Words  are  scarcely  needed  where  the  story  of  blasted,  blighted  desolation  is  so  graphically  told  by  the  camera. 
Yet  there  is  added  force  in  the  phrases  written  by  an  historian  of  the  Flanders  battle-ground,  who  describes  one 
stretch  of  it  as  “a  wilderness  of  tree-stumps,  littered  branches,  barbed  wire  entanglements,  craters  and  ponds.” 


German  command  showed  alarm  by 
trying  to  take  a  bridge-head  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Yser,  at  Lombartzyde 
near  Nieuport.  The  attack,  which  was 
made  on  July  io,  succeeded  in  destroy¬ 
ing  most  of  the  bridges,  shattering 
two  British  battalions  and  seizing  the 
northern  section  of  the  bridge-head. 

HE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  THIRD  BATTLE 
OF  YPRES. 

For  various  reasons — among  others, 
the  retirement  of  the  German  lines 
under  counter-battery  work — the  new 
advance  did  not  begin  until  July  31. 
The  whole  front  of  attack,  from  a  point 
north  of  Steenstraate  south  to  the  Lys 
river,  measured  more  than  fifteen 
miles.  Of  this,  the  part  reserved  for  the 


When,  on  the  morning  of  July  31, 
at  3:5°»  the  attack  was  begun  which 
opened  the  Third  Battle  of  Ypres,  the 
excellence  of  the  Allied  barrage  and  the 
feebleness  of  the  German  barrage  made 
for  few  casualties  and  good  progress. 

British  and  French  on  the  north 
moved  in  accordance  with  their  time¬ 
table  through  the  first  trenches  and 
into  the  second  system.  Pilkcm,  Ver- 
lorenhoek,  and  Frezenberg  were  soon 
taken.  Before  ten  o’clock,  all  the 
second  objectives  north  of  the  Ypres- 
Roulers  Railway  were  under  control. 
Resistance  was  stronger  and  diffi¬ 
culties  greater  farther  south,  where  the 
road  to  Menin  crosses  the  Wytschaete- 
Passchendaele  ridge;  this,  being  the 
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key  to  the  positions  beyond,  was 
guarded  vigorously.  Nevertheless, 
Sanctuary  Wood  was  passed,  and 
Stirling  Castle,  Hooge  and  the  Belle- 
warde  ridge  captured.  Then  Glen- 
corse  Wood  and  Inverness  Copse  pre¬ 
sented  sternest  resistance.  Before  the 
end  of  the  day,  with  the  French  in 
Bixschoote  and  the  British  in  St. 
Julien,  in  spite  of  rain  and  heavy 


Then  came  the  rain,  bringing  days 
of  disheartening  delay  during  which 
the  enemy  found  time  to  make  ready 
for  future  opposition.  As  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  describes  the  conditions,  “The 
weather  had  been  threatening  through¬ 
out  the  day,  and  had  rendered  the 
work  of  our  aeroplanes  very  difficult 
from  the  commencement  of  the  battle. 
During  the  afternoon,  while  fighting 


ENGLISH  WOUNDED  GOING  TO  THE  REAR 

For  help  on  the  painful  journey  along  the  road  to  hospital  care,  some  of  these  Tommies  have  the  support  of  a 
German  prisoner,  who,  though  apparently  unwounded,  is  not  the  most  cheerful-looking  member  of  the  party. 


counter-attacks,  the  line  north  of 
St.  Julien  had  gone  beyond  the  second 
system  of  defense;  from  St.  Julien 
southward  to  Westhoek  (which  had  not 
yet  been  entirely  secured),  the  second 
system  was  held;  and  south  of  West¬ 
hoek,  the  first  system  had  been  taken. 
The  crest  of  the  ridge  had  been  gained, 
and  over  six  thousand  prisoners  had 
fallen  to  the  British  alone. 

Rain  again  interferes  with  the 

.  BRITISH  ADVANCE. 

The  work  of  the  Second  Army  had 
succeeded  admirably,  for  they  had 
added  as  their  share  of  conquest  La 
Basse  Ville,  Hollebeke  and  Klein 
Zillibeke,  just  north  of  the  Ypres- 
Comines  Canal. 


was  still  in  progress,  rain  began,  and 
fell  steadily  all  night.  Thereafter,  for 
four  days  the  rain  continued  without 
cessation,  and  for  several  days  after¬ 
wards  the  weather  remained  stormy 
and  unsettled.  The  low-lying  clayey 
soil,  torn  by  shells  and  sodden  with 
rain,  turned  to  a  succession  of  vast 
muddy  pools.  The  valleys  of  the 
choked  and  overflowing  streams  were 
speedily  transformed  into  long  stretches 
of  bog,  impassable  except  by  a  few  well- 
defined  tracks,  which  became  marks  for 
the  enemy’s  artillery.  To  leave  these 
tracks  was  to  risk  death  by  drowning, 
and  in  the  subsequent  fighting  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  both  men  and  pack  ani¬ 
mals  were  lost  in  this  way.” 
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The  failure  to  advance  causes  de¬ 
pression  AMONG  THE  MEN. 

Besides  a  significant  stroke  in  the 
suburbs  of  Lens,  where  on  the  fifteenth 
the  Canadians  captured  Hill  70,  the 
middle  of  August  brought  the  second 
stage  of  the  Ypres  battle.  It  opened 
on  the  sixteenth.  The  French  made  a 
good  advance  which  secured 
the  strong  bridge-head  of  Drei 
Grachten,  and  the  British 
gained  Langemarck  with  a  part 
of  the  German  third  position, 
the  Langemarck-Gheluvelt  line 
(lying  from  Menin  road  along 
the  second  tier  of  ridges). 
Although  there  were  distinct 
gains  and  the  enemy  lost 
heavily,  so  grievous  were  the 
losses  of  the  British  centre,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  weather  and  to  the 
success  of  von  Arnim’s  tactics 
(the  frequency  of  the  “pill¬ 
boxes”  and  the  strength  of  the 
counter-attacks),  that  a  wave 
of  depression  rolled  among  the 
British  soldiers.  They  began 
to  want  confidence  in  their 
commanders.  To  check  this 
serious  state  of  affairs,  Gen¬ 
eral  Haig  revised  his  plans  so 
as  to  give  Sir  Herbert  Plumer, 
whose  resourcefulness  was  well- 
known,  command  over  the 
troublesome  portion  of  the 
German  front  around  the 
Menin  road.  This  was  done 
by  extending  the  left  of  the 
Second  Army  farther  north. 

General  Plumer  then  made 
certain  changes,  especially  in  artillery 
tactics,  that  seemed  advisable  in  order 
to  cope  more  satisfactorily  with  the 
“elastic  defense.” 

August  had  been  the  wettest  August 
known  for  years,  so  that  it  took  several 
weeks  of  better  weather  in  early 
September  to  make  the  ground  pass¬ 
able  for  another  advance.  This  was 
undertaken,  September  20,  over  an 
eight-mile  front  between  the  Ypres- 
Comines  Canal  and  a  point  north  of 
Langemarck,  on  a  clearing  morning 
after  a  night  of  rain.  The  Fifth  Army 
did  good  work  on  its  front,  but  the 
most  important  thing  achieved  was  the 


Second  Army’s  capture  of  the  high 
ground  crossed  by  the  Menin  road, 
where  the  fighting  had  been  so  per¬ 
sistent  and  costly  heretofore,  and  where 
the  enemy  had  already  put  in  sixteen 
divisions.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  south¬ 
ern  entrance  to  the  Passchendaele 
ridge.  The  attack,  which  had  moved 


with  smoothness  and  precision  in  spite 
of  its  severity  and  difficulty,  furnished 
an  example  of  what  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  enduring  force  of  the 
British  soldiers  under  thoughtful  and 
patient  leadership,  even  against  the 
most  severe  opposition. 

UCH  OF  THE  GROUND  FAMILIAR  TO  THE 
BRITISH  SOLDIER. 

“Few  struggles  in  the  campaign 
were  more  desperate,  or  carried  out  on 
a  more  gruesome  battlefield.  The 
maze  of  quagmires,  splintered  woods, 
ruined  husks  of  ‘pill-boxes,’  water- 
filled  shell-holes,  and  foul  creeks  which 
made  up  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
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Menin  road  was  a  sight  which  to  the 
recollection  of  most  men  must  seem 
like  a  fevered  nightmare.  It  was  the 
classic  soil  on  which  during  the  First 
Battle  of  Ypres  the  First  and  Second 
Divisions  had  stayed  the  German  rush 
for  the  Channel.  Then  it  had  been  a 
broken,  but  still  recognizable  and 
featured  countryside;  now  the  elements 
seemed  to  have  blended  with  each 
other  to  make  of  it  a  limbo  outside 


counter-stroke,  brought  in  five  thou¬ 
sand  prisoners  and  had  attained  all  its 
objectives  within  a  few  hours,  the 
British  left  capturing  Poelcappelle  and 
a  New  Zealand  Division  taking  Gra- 
venstafel,  the  crest  of  a  spur  jutting 
out  west  of  Passchendaele. 

IR  DOUGLAS  HAIG’S  REASONS  FOR  CON¬ 
TINUING  TO  FIGHT. 

Although  it  was  now  clear  that  the 
Third  Battle  of  Ypres  had  failed 


MOVING  UP  THE  GUNS  IN  SPITE  OF  ENGULFING  MUD 

In  order  to  hammer  the  “pill-boxes”  into  silence  and  to  cut  them  off  from  the  reserves  beyond,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  shorten  the  range  of  the  British  guns  and  move  them  closer  to  their  targets.  This  was  no  easy  task  where 
there  was  more  water  than  solid  earth  on  the  crater-pitted  ground,  which  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  “strings  of 
small  ponds.”  Often  corduroy  tracks  were  laid  over  the  boggy  surface.  British  Official 


mortal  experience  and  almost  beyond 
human  imagining.  Only  on  some  of  the 
tortured  hills  of  Verdun  could  a  parallel 
be  found.” 

Eleven  counter-attacks  along  the 
newly  won  positions  were  a  further  test 
of  British  endurance.  By  a  minor  but 
successful  attack  on  September  26,  the 
ruins  of  Zonnebeke  were  secured. 

Came  October  with  downpours  of 
rain  that  turned  the  battle  area  into 
“one  irreclaimable  bog”  in  which  the 
conflict  raged  on.  Of  the  five  attacks 
launched  during  that  month,  the  first, 
on  October  4,  intercepting  a  German 
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strategically,  through  an  evil  and 
untoward  combination  of  storms  and 
delays,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  chose  to 
extend  the  time  of  the  campaign  until 
Passchendaele  had  been  fully  secured. 
Over  two  months  had  been  necessary- 
for  the  conquest  of  ground  that  he  had 
hoped  to  gain  in  a  fortnight  so  as  to 
pass  on  to  the  more  vital  objectives  of 
his  programme.  Yet,  he  would  work 
through  to  the  immediate  objective. 
It  was  desirable,  too,  to  draw  on  the 
enemy’s  growing  reserves  so  as  to 
relieve  the  French,  attacking  again  on 
the  Aisne  heights. 
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Each  advance  moved  the  lines  closer 
up  around  Passchendaele  itself,  until 
on  October  30,  by  some  of  the  severest 
fighting  of  the  whole  battle,  the 
Canadians  drove  their  way  into  the 
very  outskirts  of  the  desired  position. 
They  formed  there,  however,  so  sharp 
a  salient  that  a  few  days  more  were 
needed  for  improving  the  approach  and 
supports.  A  little  favorable  dry  weath¬ 
er  came  by  way  of  help,  and  then,  on 
November  6,  Passchendaele  fell  before 
their  sweeping  advance.  The  danger¬ 
ous  salient  of  Ypres  had  been  cut  out 
of  the  front  of  battle.  The  Third 
Battle  of  Ypres  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  record  of  gains  after  July  31 
shows  24,065  prisoners  taken,  74  guns, 
941  machine  guns  and  138  trench- 
mortars.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
price  paid  had  been  heavier  than  even 
at  the  Somme.  Weather  that  pre¬ 
vented  the  air  service  from  playing 
its  role  of  observation  and  support  in  a 
region  where  the  enemy  had  the 
natural  advantages  on  his  side,  was  in 
part  accountable  for  this  toll.  Add  to 
that  the  new  method  of  defense  de¬ 
vised  by  von  Arnim,  the  stream  of 
reserve  forces  from  the  Eastern  Front, 
and  always  the  mud — perhaps  the 
worst  on  any  battle-field  ever — and 
there  is  glory  for  the  heroes  who  worked 
up  the  ridges  and  gained  them,  though 
the  greater  success  aimed  at  had  to  be 
foregone. 

HE  BATTLE  OP  CAMBRAI  FOUGHT  TO 
AID  ITALY. 

Before  the  year’s  end,  another  de¬ 
mand  was  to  be  made  upon  the  British 
troops  who  had  already  borne  enough 
to  deserve  a  time  of  reprieve  and  rest. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  another 
extensive  undertaking  at  this  time,  but 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  felt  that  the  enemy 
must  be  engaged  in  order  to  keep  him 
from  sending  greater  numbers  into 
Italy,  where  the  southern  ally  was 
making  a  desperate  stand  at  the  Piave 
river  after  the  Caporetto  breakdown 
and  retreat.  England  had  sent  as  her 
best  contribution  General  Plumer  to 
Italy.  Now  she  was  about  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  efforts  on  the  Western  Front 
partly  for  the  sake  of  Italy’s  safety. 
There  was,  besides,  a  desire  to  offset 


the  discouraging  experiences  of  the 
year  by  some  heartening  success  that 
would  lift  the  morale  of  the  Allied 
peoples  at  home  and  on  the  field. 

The  attack  upon  Cambrai  was  so 
planned  as  to  restore  the  element  of 
surprise  which  had  not  been  much  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  more  recent  offensives. 
The  importance  and  significance  of  the 
battle  as  it  was  fought  lie  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  methods  tried  out  by  both 
sides,  methods  to  be  used  conclusively 
in  the  campaigns  of  1918.  That  of  the 
Allies  was  the  sharp,  sudden  “crash” 
attack  with  squadrons  of  tanks  to  cut 
the  way  through  and  co-ordinate  with 
the  infantry;  that  of  the  Teutons  was 
the  massing  of  hidden  reserves  just  far 
enough  back  to  be  secretly  brought 
forward  and  thrown  into  line  where 
they  had  not  been  anticipated. 

’HE  TANKS  AT  LAST  COME  INTO  THEIR 
OWN. 

The  front  chosen  for  assault  was 
before  Cambrai — a  seven-mile  line 
between  the  Amiens-Cambrai  road 
and  the  Peronne-Cambrai  road.  The 
most  formidable  barrier  in  the  way  of 
advance  was  the  Scheldt  Canal  which 
lay  beside  the  Scheldt  river.  Cambrai 
was  not  definitely  an  objective,  al¬ 
though  it  might  be  taken;  but  the 
ground  to  be  attained  was  on  the 
shoulders  west  and  south  of  the  town — 
Bourlon  Wood  and  the  heights  east  of 
the  Scheldt  Canal,  where  Crevecceur 
was  situated.  From  these  points  of 
vantage  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
the  Germans  uncomfortable  in  their 
positions  beyond. 

The  ground  was  suitable  for  the  use 
of  tanks,  which  had  been  of  no  real 
avail  on  the  broken,  muddy  flats  of 
Flanders.  But  here,  the  surface  had 
been  little  affected  by  battle  and  had 
no  great  natural  inequalities.  Since 
the  size  of  the  early  tanks  had  been 
recognized  as  a  disadvantage,  providing 
targets  for  hostile  guns,  both  French 
and  English  had  been  producing  num¬ 
bers  of  smaller  machines,  which  are 
known  as  “whippets.”  At  the  Battle  of 
Cambrai  the  tank  had  its  first  great 
triumph  and  was  fully  vindicated. 

No  long  preliminary  bombardments 
prepared  the  enemy  for  the  coming 
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blow.  The  plan  of  General  Haig  was  to 
break  through  with  a  sudden  shock 
into  the  German  lines,  then  send  in 
cavalry  to  undo  as  far  as  possible  the 
enemy’s  system  before  reinforcements 
could  be  gathered  for  a  counter-move¬ 
ment.  He  hoped,  by  the  surprise,  to 
gain  forty-eight  hours  1  efore  effective 
resistance  could  be  organized.  In  case 
the  venture  moved  rapidly  toward 
success,  French  troops  were  to  co¬ 
operate. 

A  single  gun-shot,  on  the  morning  of 
November  20,  gave  the  signal  for  a 
bombardment  along  a  twenty-mile 
front,  from  Bullecourt  south  to  the 
St.  Quentin  sector.  At  the  same  time, 
under  cover  of  mist,  smoke  and  gas, 
moved  forward  the  tanks,  which  had 
ingeniously  been  kept  from  the  view 
and  knowledge  of  the  enemy.  The 
attacking  army  was  the  Third,  under 
Sir  J ulian  Byng,  who,  as  we  have  noted, 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  General 
Allenby  when  the  latter  was  transferred 
to  Palestine. 

Excellent  progress  made  in  the 
FIRST  ONRUSH. 

The  first  sweep  forward  was  one  of 
the  most  rapid  and  remarkable  ad¬ 
vances  accomplished  up  to  this  time. 
One  division,  before  evening,  had 
reached  Anneux,  nearly  halfway  to 
Cambrai,  and  had  carried  the  Siegfried 
Reserve  Line  on  the  way.  Another 
had  driven  the  enemy  from  the  bank 
of  the  canal,  pushed  along  the  Siegfried 
Line  and  carried  the  German  trench 
system  west  of  the  canal  as  far  as  the 
Bapaume  road.  At  Flesqui&res,  a 
single  German  artillery  officer  held  up 
the  advance  by  firing  upon  the  tanks 
until  he  died.  To  the  south,  Marcoing 
was  taken.  Side  by  side  with  the 
infantry,  where  possible,  the  cavalry 
were  at  work,  although  at  Masnieres 
they  were  delayed  by  the  Germans’ 
having  destroyed  the  bridge  at  this 
vital  point. 

Further  gains  were  made  on  the 
twenty-first;  yet  the  objectives  were 
not  attained.  Bourlon  Wood,  thickly 
sown  with  machine  guns,  had  not  been 
entered,  although  the  village  of  Fon- 
taine-notre-Dame  between  Bourlon 
and  Cambrai  had  fallen;  Crfcvecoeur 
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and  Rumilly  had  not  been  secured,  nor 
had  the  final  line  been  broken  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  let  the  cavalry  through.  The 
salient  as  it  now  stood  could  not  be 
held.  Retreat  or  further  advance 
must  be  chosen.  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
unmindful  of  the  strong  German  re¬ 
serves  close  at  hand,  decided  to  press 
forward  upon  the  Bourlon  heights. 
Furious  fighting  went  on  there  for 
several  days,  while  the  positions  on 
other  parts  of  the  line  were  improved. 
By  the  twenty-seventh,  the  gains 
reported  were  10,500  prisoners  and 
142  guns,  with  14, (XX)  yards  of  the 
main  Siegfried  Line  and  10,000  yards 
of  the  Reserve  Line  captured,  and,  all 
together,  over  sixty  square  miles  of 
territory  occupied.  London,  rejoicing, 
set  her  bells  ringing  for  “Cambrai.” 
Then  came  Ludendorff’s  reply.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  of  November,  sixteen 
fresh  German  divisions  were  introduced 
upon  the  field  of  battle  where  General 
von  der  Marwitz  and  his  Second  Army 
were  situated  in  the  area  under  attack. 
The  order  issued  on  the  twenty-ninth 
stated,  “We  are  now  going  to  turn  the 
(British)  embryonic  victory  into  de¬ 
feat  by  an  encircling  counter-attack.” 

IUDENDORFF  MAKES  A  SUCCESSFUL 
j  COUNTER-ATTACK. 

Ludendorff’s  tactical  surprise  suc¬ 
ceeded  here  as  it  had  at  Riga  and  at 
Caporetto;  for  the  reserve  troops  had 
not  been  suspected,  so  well  were  they 
kept  concealed.  In  carrying  out  his  full 
intention  he  was  not  so  successful, 
although  twenty-four  divisions,  nearly 
all  fresh,  were  used  in  the  great  counter¬ 
stroke.  His  object  was  to  pinch  the 
salient  in  from  both  sides  and  so  cut 
off  the  centre,  striking  heavily  there 
at  the  same  time. 

The  blow  fell  on  November  30  and 
crushed  through  on  the  south  where 
the  new  line  of  the  salient  joined  the 
old  British  line.  There  a  division,  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  Flanders  fighting,  had 
been  placed  while  its  new  material 
should  be  in  training.  It  was  not  strong 
enough  to  hold,  and  the  enemy  drove 
through  taking  Gonnelieu,  Villers- 
Guislain  and  Gouzecourt.  On  the  left 
and  in  the  centre,  the  resistance  was 
gallant  and  firm,  so  the  Germans 


FORT  GARRY  HORSE  ON  PARADE  IN  FRANCE  ©Canada,  1919 


FORT  GARRY  HORSE  AFTER  THE  SUCCESSFUL  CHARGE  AT  CAMBRAI 
A  squadron  of  these  horsemen  from  the  Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade  crossed  the  canal  by  a  temporary  bridge  near 
Masnidres;  drove  forward  about  two  miles  into  enemy  territory;  captured  a  German  battery;  attacked  and  over¬ 
powered  a  body  of  German  infantry  in  a  sunken  road;  then,  misleading  the  enemy  by  stampeding  those  of  their 
horses  that  had  not  fallen,  fought  on  dismounted.  By  night  they  pushed  back  to  the  British  lines,  taking  their 
wounded  and  their  prisoners. 
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failed  of  the  large  success  they  had 
entered  upon.  But  the  losses  on  both 
sides  were  desperately  heavy.  Gouze- 
court  was  recovered  by  the  British 
Guards  Division  which  came  forward 
to  strengthen  the  wavering  line;  but  the 
Bourlon  position  was  too  difficult  a 
salient  to  keep.  It  was  relinquished 
by  a  skilful  withdrawal  on  Decem¬ 
ber  4-7. 

THE  GERMANS  GAIN  BACK  ONE  PART  OF 
THEIR  LOSSES. 

In  the  end,  the  Germans  held  seven 
square  miles  of  the  ground  taken  newly 
from  the  British,  while  the  latter  kept 
sixteen  square  miles  of  what  they  had 
seized  from  the  Germans,  including  a 
seven-mile  stretch  of  the  Siegfried  Line. 
In  prisoners  and  casualties  the  results 
were  about  equal.  It  had  been  a 
brilliant  feat  of  arms — “the  most 
successful  single  surprise  attack  up 
to  this  time  on  the  Western  Front.” 
Whether  it  should  have  been  under¬ 
taken  or  whether  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
should  have  closed  it  after  the  first 
dashing  advance,  are  questions  that 
may  never  be  satisfactorily  decided. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  1918,  Cambrai  is  of  especial 
interest.  It  offered  a  foretaste  of  the 
return  to  open  fighting,  and  it  gave 
warning  (which,  however,  was  not 
heeded)  of  the  tactics  which  were  to 
keep  victory  wavering  in  the  balance 
for  months,  during  the  last  year  of  the 
war. 

Retrospect  of  the  British  fighting 
.  for  the  year. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  British 
battles  of  1917 — Arras  in  April,  the 
Messines  Ridge  in  June,  the  Third 
Ypres  from  July  to  November,  and 
Cambrai  in  November  and  early  De¬ 
cember — we  get  an  impression  of 
steady,  arduous,  exhausting  fighting, 
well-planned  for  the  most  part,  pushed 
with  admirable  spirit  and  endurance, 
yielding  a  gain  of  territory  not  ex¬ 
tensive  but  important  for  its  dominat¬ 


ing  character.  It  was  brilliant  fighting 
for  successes  that  were  not  fully  ade¬ 
quate  to  compensate  for  the  struggle 
and  the  loss — not  quite  determinate.  It 
was  such  a  transition  stage  as  can  be 
reckoned  rightly  only  in  relation  to 
what  precedes  and  what  follows.  The 
process  that  had  been  the  only  success¬ 
ful  method  under  earlier  conditions — 
the  war  of  attrition,  with  the  limited 
objective — was  no  longer  the  best  after 
the  events  of  this  year  had  shifted  the 
conflict  practically  onto  a  single  front, 
giving  the  enemy  the  advantage  of 
almost  unlimited  reserves. 

The  actual  achievement  was  not 
inconsiderable.  Prisoners  taken  num¬ 
bered  125,000.  From  the  Oise  to  the 
North  Sea  the  Allies  had  gained  ad¬ 
vantageous  positions,  through  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  commanding  ridges  which  had 
long  overlooked  their  own  lines.  To 
Canada  had  been  granted  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  regaining  Vimy  Ridge,  Hill  70 
(which  had  been  a  fateful  fighting 
ground  in  the  Battle  of  Loos  in  1915), 
and  Passchendaele. 

Yet,  there  was  much  to  offset  these 
advantages.  The  levies  for  the  British 
armies  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
ranks  filled  with  men  that  were  trained 
and  ready.  And,  under  the  pressure 
resulting  from  the  Russian  failure  and 
the  exhaustion  due  to  fearful  and 
unceasing  effort  under  the  worst  kind 
of  weather  conditions,  for  which  the 
British  movements  are  said  to  have 
become  “an  accurate  barometer,”  the 
strongest  spirits  sagged.  The  Italian 
set-back  added  to  the ‘depression. 

That  united  consideration  might  be 
devoted  to  the  grave  problems  troub¬ 
ling  the  Allies,  in  November  at  a  con¬ 
ference  of  prime  ministers  and  chiefs  of 
staff  from  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Italy,  a  Supreme  War  Council  was 
established.  By  this  council  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  then,  the  Inter-Allied  General 
Staff  consisting  of  General  Foch,  Gen¬ 
eral  Wilson  and  General  Cadorna. 

L.  Marion  Lockhart 
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Australians  in  camp  in  Egypt 


Chapter  L 

The  Conquest  of  Palestine 

THE  BRITISH  AND  THEIR  ARAB  ALLIES  WREST  THE  HOLY 
LAND  FROM  THE  GRASP  OF  THE  TURK 


JKROM  Gallipoli  Lord  Kitchener  sailed 
to  Egypt,  and  the  story  is  current 
that  he  summed  up  the  situation  on 
that  front  in  early  1916  by  his  question : 
“Are  you  defending  the  Canal,  or  is 
the  Canal  defending  you?” 

It  matters  little  whether  the  story 
is  true  or  not.  It  was  to  the  point. 
Was  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force 
to  continue  to  think  and  act  locally, 
or  was  it  to  advance  to  a  broader 
view  in  which  the  true  value  of  the 
canal  as  an  artery  of  empire  and  as  a 
touchstone  of  British  prestige  in  the 
East  was  justly  appreciated?  Events 
had  shown  that  the  problems  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  canal  and  of  defending  Egypt 
were  not  identical.  The  Turk  had 
crossed  the  desert  once,  he  might  do  it 
again.  He  had  placed  casual  and  stray 
mines  in  the  canal,  he  might  accom¬ 
plish  greater  things.  How  then  could 
supplies  and  reinforcements  be  taken 
to  Mesopotamia,  relyingalmost entirely 
upon  Britain  because  of  the  breakdown 
of  the  Indian  Army  machine? 

HE  MEANING  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  UNDER¬ 
TAKEN  IN  1916. 

Only  a  new  line  of  defense  for  the 
canal  east  of  the  desert  would  remove 
the  threat  of  strangle-hold  upon  the 
canal.  Such  a  line  could  be  gained 
only  at  the  cost  of  a  vigorous  offensive. 
Upon  this  ground  the  Egyptian  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force  embarked  in  1916 


upon  a  campaign  which  was  to  lead  it 
not  only  to  the  Holy  City  itself,  but 
to  a  conquest  extending  from  “Dan 
even  unto  Beersheba.  ” 

Different  fronts  have  had  their  differ¬ 
ent  needs  at  different  periods.  Desert 
campaigning  recognized  two  great  fac¬ 
tors:  water  supply  and  transport. 
Without  these  nothing  could  be  at¬ 
tempted,  with  them  all  might  be 
accomplished.  The  Desert  of  Sinai  had 
no  water  supplies  save  such  amounts 
as  were  collected  in  Roman  or  Babylon¬ 
ian  cisterns  or  in  pools  in  the  rocks  in 
scattered  spots  where  the  winter  rains 
were  heavy.  These  could  not  be  relied 
upon  for  large  forges.  Water  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  numbers  of 
men  and  animals  had  to  be  run  out 
into  the  sandy  wastes  from  the  sweet 
water  canal  which  ran  beside  the 
waters  of  the  ship  canal. 

'T'HE  WATERS  OF  THE  NILE  RUN  INTO 
1  THE  JORDAN. 

Dwellers  in  Egypt  are  subject  to  a 
troublesome  disease  ( Bilhaziosis )  de¬ 
veloped  from  drinking  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  which  contain  a  parasitic  worm. 
In  the  new  system  this  danger  was 
fully  guarded  against.  The  water  was 
passed  under  the  ship  canal  in  siphons, 
having  filters  attached,  into  reservoirs 
on  the  eastern  bank.  Here  it  was  again 
filtered,  chlorinated  and  pumped  for¬ 
ward  to  its  destination.  There  were 
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in  the  water  system,  at  its  fullest 
development,  seventeen  pumping  sta¬ 
tions.  At  all  important  troop  centres 
reservoirs  were  built  which  served 
the  camel  transport,  hearing  the  water 
in  advance  of  railhead  and  pipe  line. 
Macbeth  was  told  by  the  witches  that 
he  was  safe  “  till  Birnam  Wood  do  come 
to  Dunsinane,  ”  and  in  fancied  security 
he  plunged  to  ruin.  The  Arabs  had  a 


Kitchener  had  demonstrated  the  need 
of  a  railroad  in  desert  campaigning  in 
the  Sudan,  and  early  in  1916  engineers 
began  a  standard  gauge  line  upon  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  C'anal.  Natives, 
formed  into  the  Egyptian  Labor  Corps, 
under  British  officials  did  valuable 
work  both  upon  railway  and  pipe  line. 
“The  standard  gauge  line  running 
from  Kantara  to  Palestine  was  the 


SUEZ  CANAL,  THE  CENTRAL  ARTERY  FOR  FOUR  CONTINENTS 

The  Canal,  through  which  Asiatic,  Australian  and  African  elements  passed  to  mingle  in  the  service  of  the  great 
system  of  British  Empire,  was  a  vitally  essential  organ.  For  its  defense  was  developed  the  campaign  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  which  added  a  chapter  of  modern  romance  to  the  mediaeval  and  ancient  stories  of  that  old,  old  battle-ground. 


saying  that  Palestine  could  not  be 
conquered  until  a  prophet  turned  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  into  Jordan.  Under 
General  Allenby  (whose  very  name 
the  Bedouins  thought  presaged  victory, 
Allah ,  God,  and  Nebi,  a  prophet)  was 
brought  to  pass  that  which  to  the 
people  of  the  desert  had  seemed 
the  great  impossibility. 

Equally  important  was  the  question 
of  transport.  In  Western  Egypt  ex¬ 
periments  had  established  (he  value  of 
motor  transport,  but  in  (he  Sinai 
district  the  sand  was  softer,  and  camel 
and  horse  transport  across  (he  roadless 
waste  had  been  the  only  reliance. 
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keystone  of  strategic  structure  in 
Eastern  Egypt.  It  was  the  backbone, 
(he  arteries,  (he  very  life-blood  of  the 
Army.”  Kantara  was  formerly  a 
quarantine  station  with  two  houses  and 
a  mosque;  with  the  development  of  the 
railroad  its  growth  was  amazing. 
There  were  great  wharves  where  ocean¬ 
going  vessels  discharged  their  freight, 
a  big  filtration  plant  and  pump-house 
and  siphons,  vast  ordnance  stores, 
hospitals  anti  workshops. 

AMELS  COME  FROM  EVERY  PART  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

Camel  transport  was  thoroughly 
reorganized,  too.  The  natives  of 


CAMPAIGNING  IN  THE  DESERT 

In  the  sandy  desert  one  can  hardly  construct  a  shelter,  still  less  a  block-house;  machine  gunners  had  therefore 
to  content  themselves  with  the  feeble  protection  afforded  by  heaped-up  stones.  Exposed  to  the  pitiless  rays  of  a 
sub-tropical  sun  the  men  served  their  guns  with  uncomplaining  cheerfulness  and  fortitude  through  long  hours 
under  hostile  fire. 


AUSTRALIANS  ON  THE  LINE  OF  FIRE 


In  the  sand  of  the  desert  trench-digging  was  an  arduous  affair.  To  make  a  trench  three  feet  wide  a  cut  of  fifteen 
feet  was  necessary.  Then  battens  with  canvas  backs  were  put  in  and  anchored,  and  the  spaces  behind  refilled 
with  excavated  soil.  A  tiny  rent  in  the  canvas  would  allow  the  sand  to  filter  through  alarmingly;  when  the  kham- 
seen  blew  a  whole  series  of  trenches  would  be  filled  up  in  a  night. 
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Egypt  were  astounded  at  the  numbers 
assembled:  from  every  camel-market 
of  the  world,  from  India  to  Morocco, 
the  camel  came  to  Egypt.  When  the 
natives  or  French  colonists  were  asked 
as  to  the  camels’  rations  they  laughed, 
for  how  could  one  tell  how  much  a 
beast  ate  in  pasturage?  Yet  the 
British  soldier  —  like  Robinson  Crusoe 
— -evolved  a  system  of  his  own  and, 
stable-fed,  the  camel  thrived.  Four 
kilos  of  straw  and  four  kilos  of  millet 


as  WTadi  Haifa.  The  first  four  months 
of  1916  were  entirely  given  over  to 
various  preparations  for  a  great  ad¬ 
vance.  In  addition  to  rail  and  pipe¬ 
laying,  the  defenses  of  the  canal  were 
strengthened,  and  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  safety,  parties  were  sent  out  into  the 
desert  to  drain  off  all  water  the  enemy 
might  use  within  a  sixty-mile  radius. 
Thus  in  April,  from  one  big  pool 
at  Er  Rigm,  5,000,000  gallons  were 
taken,  and  by  June  not  a  bucketful  of 


LIGHT  CAVALRY  OF  THE  DESERT 


Camels,  like  horses,  are  differently  bred  for  different  purposes.  Those  for  burden-carrying  are  heavier  and 
larger  than  those  which  are  destined  for  riding  purposes.  The  camels  in  the  picture  are  ireharis,  fitted  by  their 
slender  proportions  to  move  with  remarkable  speed,  capable,  indeed,  of  a  rate  of  over  100  miles  in  24  hours.  They 
come  from  northern  and  central  Africa.  Their  riders,  here,  are  Arab  allies  of  the  British. 


or  dourrah  were  apportioned  daily, 
and  in  camps  and  bivouacs  the  camel 
was  picketed  like  the  horse.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  German  thoroughness  to 
relate  that  manuals  in  Arabic  on  the 
care  of  camelry  were  picked  up  after 
the  Battle  of  Romani  and  used  there¬ 
after  by  the  Egyptian  Army  with  great 
profit. 

The  position  on  the  Eastern  Egyptian 
Front  had  been  made  easier  by  the 
victories  early  in  1916  over  the  Grand 
Sheikh  of  the  Senussi,  but  then  the 
Sultan  Ali  Dinar  rose  in  Darfur,  and 
the  Sirdar  had  to  turn  his  attention 
to  this  open  evil.  To  lighten  his  task 
Sir  Archibald  Murray  sent  troops  to 
take  over  the  Nile  district  as  far  south 
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water  was  available  in  a  wide  strip  of 
desert. 

HE  TURKS  ATTACK  THE  GANGS  CON¬ 
STRUCTING  THE  RAILWAY. 

The  Turks  descended  upon  the 
guards  protecting  the  construction 
gangs  on  the  railroad,  and  at  the  end 
of  April  three  regiments  of  yeomanry 
and  a  half  company  of  engineers 
suffered  substantial  losses  when,  under 
cover  of  dense  fog,  several  thousand 
Turks  in  three  columns  attacked  at 
Oghratina,  Katia  and  Dueidar.  But 
the  railway  went  on  and  by  July 
reached  Romani.  There  in  the  third 
week  the  Turk  attacked  and  a  battle  — 
the  most  serious  in  the  campaign 
fought  on  Egyptian  soil  —  ensued. 
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It  was  the  hot  season  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registered  100-115°  in  the 
shade,  and  a  man  got  sunstroke  in  a 
bell  tent  if  he  moved  without  his 
helmet.  Both  sides  were  wont  to  use 
this  season  for  preparation  rather  than 
for  fighting,  and  upon  this  the  Turk 
had  reckoned.  His  preparations  had 
gone  on  secretly  for  months;  equipment 
had  been  especially  made  in  Germany. 


von  Kressenstein,  the  Turkish  force 
numbered  some  18,000  men.  At  mid¬ 
night  on  August  3rd,  the  Turks  at¬ 
tacked  and  fighting  continued  through¬ 
out  the  day.  “Allah,  finish  Australia” 
the  Turks  shouted  as  they  charged. 
Pivoting  on  the  shore  the  British 
cavalry  withdrew  so  as  to  entangle  the 
enemy  in  difficult  sand-dunes.  When 
reinforcements  came  up  a  counter- 


“THE  BREAD  LINE”  IN  THE  EAST 

A  remarkable  picture  of  the  Camel  Transport  in  Palestine  laden  with  bags  of  bread  ready  for  the  men  in  the  front 
lines.  Each  camel’s  burden  though  bulky  was  not  so  heavy  as  it  looks,  and  the  men  learning  from  the  native  drivers 
quickly  became  experienced  in  making  their  loads. 

His  camel  pack-saddles  were  the  best 
in  the  country,  his  machine-gun  and 
mountain-gun  packs  scientifically  prac¬ 
tical.  To  bring  up  4-inch,  6-inch,  even 
8-inch  howitzers  he  had  evolved  an 
ingenious  road  in  the  sand  by  cutting 
two  trenches  each  a  foot  deep  and 
eighteen  inches  wide  which  he  filled 
in  with  brushwood  and  tough  scrub  and 
covered  with  sand,  or,  where  the  sand 
was  too  soft,  with  wide  planks. 

As  they  made  evening  reconnaissance 
over  Bir  el  Abd,  British  airmen  dis¬ 
covered  this  large  force  of  the  enemy 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  canal.  Under 
command  of  the  German  general  Kress 


attack  was  delivered,  and  by  nightfall 
the  enemy  was  in  full  retreat.  He  was 
not  suffered  to  get  off  lightly,  but  for 
four  days  was  driven  before  the 
cavalry.  When  pursuit  halted  it  was 
found  to  have  covered  nineteen  miles, 
and  in  its  course  to  have  captured  4,000 
prisoners  and  a  large  quantity  of 
stores.  In  addition,  Turkish  casualties 
amounted  to  5,000,  so  that  in  all  the 
enemy  suffered  fully  fifty  per  cent 
wastage  of  his  attacking  force.  The 
Battle  of  Romani  marks  the  last 
attempt  to  attack  the  Suez  Canal  and 
Egypt.  Henceforth,  in  the  campaign 
the  Turk  was  on  the  defensive. 
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'T'HE  INTERRUPTED  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
1  ADVANCE. 

Throughout  the  autumn  the  railway 
pushed  slowly  on.  As  soon  as  it  reached 
a  suitable  spot  stores  were  collected  and 
the  front  cleared.  Then  followed  a 
pause  for  the  army  while  ihe  railroad 
was  again  advanced.  Water  was 
brought  up  in  great  tanks  until  the 
pipe-line  could  be  laid,  and  where  the 
front  overshot  the  railhead  the  gap  was 
bridged  by  camel  transport.  After 
the  Battle  of  Romani,  the  Turks  had 
consolidated  a  position  at  Bir-el-Mazar, 
twenty  miles  to  the  east.  They  were 
there  attacked  by  the  Desert  Column 
operating  under  Sir  Philip  C'hetwode 
and  withdrew  to  El  Arish.  There 
was  again  a  pause  while  the  engineers 
toiled  to  bring  up  the  railway.  During 
the  interval  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  did 
much  bombing  work  over  the  enemy’s 
positions,  and  the  cavalry  was  active. 
By  December  20  the  advance  was 
ready  again,  but  airmen  discovered 
that  the  Turk  had  evacuated  his  lines 
without  pausing  to  give  battle.  He 
was  followed  by  a  flying  column  and 
found  in  a  strong  position  to  the  south 
at  Magdhaba. 

The  British  attack  that  followed  was 
delivered  entirely  by  mounted  troops: 
the  Australian  Light  Horse  and  New 
Zealand  Mounted  Rifles  operated 
against  right  flank  and  rear,  and  the 
Imperial  Camel  Corps  against  the 
front.  Mirage  delayed  the  work  of 
the  horse  artillery  batteries,  so  that  as 
the  day  wore  on  shortage  of  water 
became  a  serious  menace  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  attack.  Orders  were 
given,  therefore,  to  press  the  charge 
and  by  four  o  clock  the  place  was  won. 
This  time  the  Turk  retreated  to  Rafa 
on  the  border  of  Syria,  while  pursuit 
halted  until  the  Egyptian  Labor  Corps 
and  the  engineers  could  send  forward 
supplies.  In  a  fortnight  all  was  ready 
again  and  Sir  Philip  Chetwode’s  Desert 
Column  left  El  Arish  on  the  evening 
of  January  8,  1917,  and  at  dawn  on  the 
9th  had  surrounded  the  enemy.  The 
action  lasted  ten  hours,  and  mobility 
and  tactical  boldness  carried  the  day. 
At  last  the  desert  had  been  conquered: 
the  Promised  Land  was  in  sight. 
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''pHE  BRITISH  ON  THE  BORDERS  OF  THE 
1  PROMISED  LAND. 

Briefly,  the  positions  of  the  con¬ 
tending  forces  at  the  end  of  February 
1917  were:  while  the  main  Egyptian 
Expeditionary  Force  had  reached  FI 
Arish,  portions  of  the  army  hail  crossed 
into  Palestine  at  Rafa  and  the  cavalry 
had  penetrated  to  Khan  Tunas.  The 
Turkish  line  defending  Syria  ran  from 
Gaza  to  Beersheba,  both  places  were 
strongly  fortified.  Dobell’s  first  objec¬ 
tive  was  Gaza  —  that  point  on  the 
Jerusalem  railway  which  had  served  as 
a  base  for  the  attacks  upon  Egypt. 
Like  all  border  cities,  Gaza  has  long 
legendary  and  historical  associations. 
One  of  the  five  lordships  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  it  was  the  scene  of  Samson’s 
triumph  when  he  carried  off  the  city’s 
“massy  gate  and  bar’’  to  the  top  of  a 
neighboring  hill,  and  of  his  humiliation 
when  he  worked  as  a  slave  at  the  mill 
among  his  enemies.  In  crusading  days 
Gaza  had  witnessed  the  triumph  of 
Frank  and  of  Saracen.  In  this  last  war 
against  the  Turk  the  city  was  to  be  the 
site  of  three  sanguinary  battles,  and  of 
six  months’  trench  warfare.  Taken 
and  retaken  some  forty  or  fifty  times, 
well  might  its  walls  re-echo,  “  Happy  is 
the  city  that  has  no  history.” 

In  preparation  for  the  assault  upon 
the  fortress,  at  the  end  of  March  a 
large  force  was  concentrated  at  Rafa 
and  marched  up  secretly  at  night. 
The  first  objective  was  secured  without 
serious  opposition.  Meanwhile  from 
the  north  a  cavalry  screen  had  pierced 
into  the  town  itself.  But  a  sea-fog 
had  cost  two  hours’  precious  daylight — 
a  vital  thing  where  water  shortage 
limited  the  fighting  to  daylight.  At  this 
juncture,  as  the  l  urks  received  strong 
reinforcements,  the  British  were  given 
orders  to  retire,  for  they  were  strung 
out  on  a  thin  line  investing  the  city  and 
had  no  water  for  their  horses,  although 
they  were  within  measurable  distance 
of  their  goal.  Thus  for  two  days’ 
battle  they  had  nothing  to  show  save 
considerable  casualties. 

'■pHE  SECOND  ATTACK  ON  GAZA  LIKEWISE 
1  UNSUCCESSFUL. 

For  three  weeks  both  sides  made 
preparations  for  renewing  the  struggle: 
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the  British  were  reinforced  by  some 
tanks  and  hoped  to  cover  the  2,000 
yards’  open  advance  across  the  sandy 
plain  under  their  screen  and  a  strong 
artillery  preparation,  as  well  as  en¬ 
filading  fire  from  a  flotilla  at  sea. 
The  Turkish  outposts  of  Wadi-Gaza 
were  captured  on  the  17th  of  April 
without  difficulty,  and  the  public 
expected  a  victory  as  far-reaching  in  its 
effects  in  Palestine  as  had  been  that  of 
Kut  in  Mesopotamia.  But  the  Turks 
had  been  strongly  reinforced  and  had 
in  line  five  infantry  divisons  supported 
by  cavalry  and  good  artillery  served 
by  Austrian  gunners.  Furthermore, 
they  had  strengthened  their  intrench- 
ments.  The  battle  was  hotly  contested 
throughout  the  19th  but  the  British 
tanks  were  too  few  in  number,  and  some 
of  them  caught  fire,  so  that  the  in¬ 
fantry  in  frontal  advance  lost  tragically 
as  the  enemy  machine  guns  cut  down 
swath  after  swath.  Under  cover  of  dark 
such  as  survived  the  hail  of  fire  crept 
back  and  dug  themselves  in  at  Man- 
sourah.  Had  the  Turk  counter-attack¬ 
ed,  the  whole  force  would  have  been  at 
his  mercy,  but  he  contented  himself 
merely  with  coming  out  of  his  trenches 
and  exulting  over  the  victory,  and  the 
British  line  stayed  where  it  was. 

Because  the  results  did  not  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  hopes  of  writers  who 
had  no  understanding  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  enterprise,  and  who  under¬ 
estimated  the  fighting  value  of  the 
Turk,  a  violent  stir  followed  in  the 
British  Press  and  Parliament.  Sir 
Archibald  Murray  was  recalled,  and 
Sir  Edmund  Allenby  appointed  to 
succeed  him. 

ENERAL  ALLENBY,  THE  NEW  COM¬ 
MANDER  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  ARMY. 

General  Edmund  H.  H.  Allenby  was 
fifty-six  years  old  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  Third  Army  in 
Egypt.  From  his  first  commission  in 
the  Inniskilling  Dragoons  he  had 
served  in  every  war  for  the  Empire. 
In  the  days  of  the  retreat  from  Mons 
he  had  commanded  the  Expeditionary 
Cavalry  Force  with  distinction.  With 
his  coming  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary 
Force  was  reshaped.  The  whole  force 
was  organized  into  corps,  and  the 


strength  of  the  artillery  and  infantry 
considerably  augmented.  In  this  army 
all  the  Empire  was  represented  except 
Canada.  There  were  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  Welsh  battalions,  batteries 
and  regiments.  Every  state  in  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  had  regi¬ 
ments,  as  had  also  New  Zealand,  while 
the  Maoris  furnished  a  battalion. 
There  was  a  brigade  of  South  Africans, 


GENERAL  SIR  HERBERT  LAWRENCE 


General  Lawrence  under  Sir  Archibald  Murray  was  in 
Command  of  the  land  operations  in  Egypt  during  1916, 
and  played  a  distinguished  part  in  repelling  von  Kres- 
senstein’s  invasion  during  July  and  August.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1918,  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  General  Staff. 

and  from  India  many  warlike  races: 
Ghurkas,  Sikhs,  Bikaners,  and  Pun¬ 
jabis.  The  tea-planters  of  Ceylon  came 
to  Egypt  as  a  rifle  corps,  from  Singapore 
and  Hong-Kong  a  mountain  battery. 

The  three  corps  into  which  Allenby 
organized  the  force  were  thus  composed : 
The  XXth  Corps  comprised  the  ioth 
(Irish),  53rd  (Welsh),  both  (London), 
and  74th  (Dismounted  Yeomanry) 
Divisions.  In  the  XXI  Corps  were 
included  the  52nd  (Scottish  Lowland), 
54th  (East  Anglian),  and  75th  (Wessex 
and  Indian)  Divisions.  The  Desert 
Corps  was  made  up  of  the  Australian 
Mounted  Division,  the  Anzac  Mounted 
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Copjright  ILLUSTRATING  THE  TURKISH  DEFENSES  ON  THE  GAZA-BEERSHEBA  LINE 


Division  and  the  Yeomanry  Division. 
There  was  in  addition  a  composite 
brigade  of  French  and  Italians  —  fami¬ 
liarly  known  as  “Mixed  Vermouth.” 

ENERAL  ALLENBY’S  PLANS  FOR  THE 
CAMPAIGN. 

When  Allenby  took  over  command 
at  the  end  of  June,  1917,  he  submitted 
a  report  on  the  military  situation  and 
outlined  the  necessary  conditions  in 
which  an  offensive  operation  might  be 
undertaken  in  the  autumn  or  winter  of 
1917.  The  enemy’s  line  from  Gaza  to 
Beersheba,  some  thirty  miles,  was  a 
strong  one.  “Gaza,”  he  stated,  “had 
been  made  into  a  strong  modern 
fortress,  heavily  intrenched  and  wired, 
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offering  every  facility  for  protracted 
defense.”  The  remainder  of  the  enemy’s 
line  consisted  of  a  series  of  strong 
groups  of  works.  These  groups  were 
generally  from  1,500  to  2,000  yards 
apart,  except  that  the  distance  from 
the  Hareira  group  to  Beersheba  was 
about  four  and  a  half  miles.  Lateral 
communications  were  good,  and  any 
threatened  point  of  the  line  could 
be  very  quickly  reinforced. 

Such  were  the  positions.  Allenby’s 
plan  was  to  deliver  a  decisive  blow 
against  the  enemy’s  left  flapk  where  his 
line  bent  back  at  Hareira  and  Sheria. 
First,  however,  it  was  essential  to 
clear  away  the  isolated  position  of 


AGRICULTURE  IN  PALESTINE 

Somewhat  primitive  methods  £or  cultivating  the  soil  exist  in  Palestine  where  changes,  as  in  all  eastern  countries, 
come  slowly.  The  Arab  does  not  drive  his  yoked  ox  and  ass  by  means  of  reins  but  with  his  long  pole  taps  horns 
or  ears  for  direction  and  uses  his  voice  for  checking  or  starting.  Henry  Ruschin. 


■  -jit* 


N*  4-.  %■ 
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WITH  THE  BRITISH  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE 

Shortage  of  water  was  the  primary  difficulty  in  the  Palestine  Campaign,  but  the  contour  of  the  country  was  much 
broken  up  by  dried-up  water  courses  or  IVadis  whose  beds  on  the  edges  of  the  desert  among  the  early  slopes  of  the 
hills  presented  great  obstacles  to  wheeled  transport.  Engineers  are  shown  making  a  practicable  crossing  over 
such  a  gully,  which  after  rains  would  be  filled  with  a  swift  spate. 
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Beersheba  where  there  —  and  there 
only  —  was  a  good  water  supply,  and 
at  the  same  time  by  an  operation 
against  Gaza  keep  the  enemy  in 
doubt  as  to  the  real  object  of  attack. 
Allenby  hoped  in  turning  the  Turkish 
left  flank  to  allow  room  for  his  own 
mounted  troops,  in  which  he  was 
superior,  to  have  ground  to  manoeuvre. 
The  difficulties  were  formidable  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  water  except  at 
Beersheba  until  Hareira  and  Sheria 
were  captured;  and  there  were  no  good 
roads  for  motor  transport.  To  meet 
this  last  difficulty  30,000  camels  (the 
whole  of  the  strength  available  for  the 
Expeditionary  Army)  were  allotted  to 
the  Eastern  force  to  enable  it  to  be  kept 
supplied  with  food,  water  and  am¬ 
munition  fifteen  miles  in  advance  of 
railhead,  while  a  branch  line  from 
Gamli  towards  Beersheba  was  rapidly 
put  under  construction. 

HE  FAMOUS  OLD  TOWN  OF  BEERSHEBA 
IS  TAKEN. 

During  the  hot  weather  and  until 
October  vigorous  preparations  were 
made  by  both  sides.  October  31  was 
fixed  for  the  attack  on  Beersheba,  and 
the  eastern  force  under  General  Chet- 
wode  entrusted  with  its  operation. 
Four  days  earlier  the  bombardment  of 
the  Gaza  defenses  opened,  and  monitors 
and  warships  joined  in  with  the  bom¬ 
bardment  on  the  30th.  To  keep  the 
attack  a  surprise,  units  detailed  for 
attacking  Beersheba  from  south  and 
southwest  made  a  night  march  and 
were  in  position  by  dawn  of  the  31st. 
To  bring  their  guns  within  range  it  was 
necessary  first  to  capture  the  enemy’s 
advanced  works  at  Hill  1 ,070,  two  miles 
southwest  of  the  town.  Then  wire¬ 
cutting  proceeded  and  the  final  assault 
ordered  for  12:15  p.m.  had  by  7  p.m. 
attained  all  its  objectives.  Meanwhile, 
mounted  troops  moved  out  and  by 
a  night  ride  of  thirty-five  miles  got 
into  the  hills  five  miles  to  the  east  of 
Beersheba.  There  was  fighting  on  the 
tangled  slopes  until  late  afternoon. 
Thence  to  the  city  the  approach  was 
over  an  open  plain  and  progress  was 
slow.  At  7  p.m.  the  Australian  Light 
Horse,  using  their  fixed  bayonets  as 
lances  against  the  Turks,  rode  straight 
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at  the  town,  galloping  over  two  deep 
trenches  and  sweeping  forward  in  irre¬ 
sistible  charge.  The  enemy  was  com¬ 
pletely  taken  by  surprise  and  lost 
heavily  in  prisoners  and  guns. 

Thus  with  Beersheba  fallen  and  the 
Turkish  left  flank  exposed,  the  date  of 
the  main  attack  upon  Gaza  which  would 
draw  off  further  enemy  reserves  could 
be  fixed.  On  November  2  the  assault 
was  begun  by  the  western  force. 
To  the  west  the  Turkish  defenses  were 
flanked  by  Umbrella  Hill,  and  General 
Bulfin,  after  capturing  this,  planned 
to  take  the  hostile  works  on  a  front  of 
6,000  yards  from  the  hill  to  Sheik 
Hasan.  The  approach  was  difficult  and 
necessitated  an  advance  in  the  open 
over  sand-dunes  which  rose  in  places  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  attack 
was  timed  before  dawn  because  of  the 
distance  to  be  covered  before  reaching 
the  enemy’s  position :  it  was  successful, 
reached  all  its  objectives  and  captured 
four  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  besides 
inflicting  heavy  casualties.  The  whole 
Gaza  position  was  now  distinctly 
threatened. 

HE  TURKS  ATTEMPT  TO  RELIEVE  GAZA 
BY  AN  ATTACK  ELSEWHERE. 

Meanwhile  on  the  right  mounted 
troops  had  pushed  into  the  difficult 
waterless  hill  country  north  of  Beershe¬ 
ba  in  order  to  secure  the  flank  of  the 
attack  on  Sheria,  and  another  body  had 
pushed  north  along  the  Hebron  road  to 
seize  the  water  supply  at  Dhaheriya. 
At  this  point,  taking  a  gambler’s 
chance,  the  Turk  risked  all  his  available 
reserves  in  an  effort  to  entangle 
Allenby ’s  forces  in  the  difficult  country 
north  of  Beersheba  and  so  cause  the 
British  Commander  to  make  alterations 
in  his  original  offensive  plan.  Had 
he  succeeded  in  his  design  of  draw¬ 
ing  considerable  forces  against  him, 
the  flank  attack  on  the  Hareira- 
Sheria  positions  might  have  failed, 
and  the  possession  of  Beersheba  then 
would  have  been  nothing  but  an 
incubus  of  the  most  inconvenient  kind. 

With  rare  good  judgment  Allenby 
over-rode  this  diversion,  detaching 
enough  troops  to  draw  in  and  exhaust 
the  enemy  reserves,  but  at  the  same 
time  pushing  forward  his  own  attack 


TANK  AMONG  THE  PALM  TREES 

In  the  second  battle  of  Gaza  tanks,  brought  up  by  rail  from  Egypt,  were  used  but  there  were  not  enough  of  them 
to  be  effective.  The  advance  was  in  the  open  across  3000  yards  of  sand,  progress  was  slow,  and  several  of  the 
tanks  were  hit  by  shells  and  burned  out.  British  Official 


THE  IMPERIAL  CAMEL  CORPS 


The  Imperial  Camel  Corps  consisted  not  only  of  fighting  units  but  of  draught  and  transport  detachments  as  well. 
Attached  for  the  most  part  to  the  Desert  Column  of  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Army  they  were  nevertheless  a 
mobile  force  swung  where  the  need  was  greatest.  In  the  battle  at  Magdhaba  they  first  co-operated  with  the  Anzacs 
and  thereafter  the  association  was  one  of  mutual  esteem.  Napoleon  instituted  a  similar  body  when  in  Egypt. 
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on  the  Sheria  defenses  at  Kauwukah 
and  Rushdi  on  the  6th.  “This  attack 
was  a  fine  performance,  the  troops 
advancing  eight  or  nine  miles  during 
the  day  and  capturing  a  series  of  very 
strong  works  covering  a  front  of  about 
seven  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  held  and  strengthened  by  the 
enemy  for  over  six  months.”  The 


ed  themselves  on  the  north  bank  in  face 
of  considerable  opposition  from  the 
Turkish  rearguard.  By  the  morning 
of  the  8th  the  retreat  was  general  all 
along  the  line,  and  all  the  original 
Turkish  positions  were  in  British  hands. 
The  enemy  opposite  the  right  flank 
had  retreated  into  the  Judean  Hills. 
Later  he  reorganized  and  descended 


AUSTRALIAN  MILITARY  MOTOR  CYCLISTS  IN  PALESTINE 

Crossing  the  desert  of  Sinai  there  was  little  use  for  the  motor  bicycle  because  the  sand  was  too  soft  in  many  places. 
Roads  were  constructed  by  laying  down  wire-netting  which  formed  some  sort  of  support  for  wheeled  transport. 
In  Palestine,  however,  roads  were  numerous  though  poor,  especially  in  the  coastal  plain.  Red  Cross 


Turks  fell  back  and  mounted  troops 
took  up  the  pursuit  and  pushed  on  to 
occupy  Huj  and  Jemammeh. 

HE  TURKS  EVACUATE  GAZA  AND  RETIRE 
SULLENLY. 

On  the  left  the  bombardment  of 
Gaza  still  continued,  and  an  attack 
was  ordered  for  the  night  of  the  6th- 
7th.  Little  resistance  was  offered  and 
when  patrols  were  pushed  forward  the 
enemy  was  found  to  have  evacuated 
the  city,  leaving  strong  rearguards  at 
Beit-Hanun  and  Attawinah,  who  fired 
on  the  city  as  the  British  entered  it. 
Thus  skilfully  had  Kress  von  Kressen- 
stein  evaded  another  battle.  Cavalry 
advanced  to  Wadi  el  Hesi  and  establish- 
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to  the  plain  on  the  flank  of  the  pursuing 
force  to  create  a  diversion. 

Pursuit  followed  and  was  in  echelon 
with  the  left  flank  advanced,  for 
further  east  the  enemy  rearguard 
clung  to  Beit  Hanun  and  Attawinah  all 
through  the  7th,  and  thus  it  was  that 
Jaffa  fell  some  weeks  before  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  was  attempted.  No 
considerable  body  of  the  enemy  was 
cut  off  for  the  rearguards  fought 
obstinately.  When  Cavalry  and  Royal 
Flying  Corps  reported  that  the  retreat 
was  disorganized,  the  infantry  pressed 
forward.  All  arms  suffered  much 
from  thirst,  for  the  khamseen  was 
blowing  and  the  hot  air  was  heavily 
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LAST  STAGES  IN  ALLENBY’S  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  JERUSALEM 


laden  with  sand.  Allenby  was  pushing 
on  to  reach  Junction  Station  so  that 
communications  with  Jerusalem  might 
be  cut. 

HE  TURKS  NOW  ATTEMPT  TO  RESIST 
THE  FORWARD  MOVEMENT. 

At  this  juncture  the  enemy  descended 
from  the  Judean  Hills  in  order  to  take 
pressure  off  his  main  force  retreating 
along  the  coastal  plain,  but  he  was 


known  to  be  short  of  transport  and 
munitions  and  generally  disorganized, 
and  so  his  threat  against  the  British 
right  could  be  practically  disregarded 
and  in  no  way  allowed  to  hold  up  the 
pursuit.  November  9,  10  and  11  were 
days  of  minor  engagements,  great 
hardships,  great  activity.  By  the  12th 
it  was  discovered  that  the  coastal  army 
was  making  a  final  effort  south  of 
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THE  DAMASCUS  GATE,  JERUSALEM 


Junction  Station  to  arrest  the  for¬ 
ward  movement.  Strung  out  for 
twenty  miles  on  a  line  from  El 
Kubeibeh  to  Beit  Jibrin,  von  Kressen- 
stein  had  stationed  a  force  of  about 
20,000  rifles. 

Allenby ’s  report  con  ti  nues :  ‘  ‘  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  attack  on  the  13th. 
The  country  over  which  the  attack 
took  place  is  open  and  rolling,  dotted 
with  small  villages,  surrounded  by 
mud  walls,  with  plantations  of  trees 
outside  the  walls.  The  most  prominent 
feature  is  the  line  of  heights  on  which 
are  the  villages  of  Katrah  and  El 
Mughar.  . .  .This  line  forms  a  very 
strong  position,  and  it  was  here  that 
the  enemy  made  his  most  determined 
resistance  against  the  turning  move¬ 
ment  directed  against  his  right  flank. 
The  capture  of  this  position  by  the  52nd 
(Lowland)  Division,  assisted  by  a 
most  dashing  charge  of  mounted  troops, 
who  galloped  across  the  plain  under 
heavy  fire  and  turned  the  enemy’s 
position  from  the  north,  was  a  fine  feat 

of  arms . After  this  the  enemy 

resistance  weakened,  and  by  the  even¬ 
ing  his  forces  were  retiring  east  and 
north.” 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  JUNCTION  STATION 
BREAKS  THE  TURKISH  ARMY  IN  TWO. 

Infantry  captured  Junction  Station 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  the 
enemy’s  force,  broken  into  two  separate 
parts,  retired  east  and  north  respective¬ 
ly.  In  fifteen  days  the  British  infantry 
had  covered  over  forty  miles  and  the 
cavalry  sixty  miles,  had  driven  the 
enemy  from  positions  which  he  had 
held  for  six  months,  and  inflicted 
losses  upon  him  amounting  to  two- 
thirds  of  his  effectives.  In  addition, 
over  9,000  prisoners,  a  large  number  of 
guns,  and  quantities  of  munitions  had 
been  captured.  It  was  necessary  still 
to  clear  up  the  British  left  flank  and 
give  it  a  strong  pivot  to  swing  round 
upon  before  proceeding  against  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  accordingly  Ramah  and  Lydda 
were  occupied  and  patrols  pushed 
forward  towards  Jaffa  which  fell  with¬ 
out  further  opposition  on  the  16th. 

The  position  was  now  this:  by  the 
capture  of  Junction  Station  the 
enemy’s  force  had  been  cut  in  two  and 
had  retired  east  upon  Jerusalem  and 
north  along  the  plain.  The  shortest 
route  by  which  they  could  unite  was 
along  the  one  good  road,  the  Jerusalem- 
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Nablus  (Shechem)  highway  running 
along  the  crest  of  the  Judean  range 
north  of  the  Holy  City.  Although 
Jerusalem  could  still  obtain  supplies 
from  the  east  by  Amman  on  the 
Hedjaz  Railway,  yet  aeroplane  re¬ 
connaissance  at  this  time  discovered 
that  it  was  probably  the  enemy’s 
intention  to  evacuate  the  city  and  fall 
back  upon  Nablus  to  reorganize.  But 
before  Allenby  could  advance  further 
he  had  to  wait  railway  construction 
and  the  landing  of  stores  along  the 
coast. 

HE  TURKS  HOLD  A  COUNCIL  OF  WAR  IN 
JERUSALEM. 

At  this  juncture  the  Turks  held 
council  of  war  in  Jerusalem.  To  it  came 
hurriedly  Enver  Pasha  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Djemal  Pasha  from 
Damascus  (the  latter  only  narrowly 
escaped  death  for  his  train  was  blown 
up  by  Arabs).  That  the  enemy 
appreciated  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  was 
evident.  Next  came  General  von 
Falkenhayn  from  headquarters  at 
Aleppo,  promising  reinforcements.  The 
Germans  were  much  more  panicky 
than  the  Turks  and  started  to  evacuate 
the  city  but  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem, 


CHURCH  OB  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE 


JERUSALEM  FROM  THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES 

Izzet  Bey,  began  vigorous  defense 
measures  which  shamed  the  Teutons. 
Ali  Fuad  Pasha  at  the  head  of  the 
military  forces  at  once  deported  the 
Zionists  and  others  suspected  of  Allied 
leanings  to  Nablus,  as  well  as  all 
essential  stores. 

Southern  Palestine  is  divided  into 
parallel  strips  of  alternate  depression 
and  elevation,  running  north  and  south. 
The  region  next  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
consists  of  sand-dunes  and  then  of 
coastal  plain  to  an  average  width  of 
fifteen  miles.  To  the  east  rises  the  range 
of  mountains  on  which  stands  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  hills  of  Samaria  and  Judea, 
some  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  These 
mountains  drop  steeply  to  the  Valley 
of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  be¬ 
yond  the  depression  tower  the  abrupt 
hills  of  Moab.  Finally  to  the  east 
again  stretches  waterless  desert. 

So  far  the  Expeditionary  Force 
had  moved  north  chiefly  on  the  coastal 
belt  and  among  the  early  slopes  of  the 
hills.  Now  it  was  to  turn  east  and 
penetrate  the  intricate  passes  of  Judea 
which  have  been  fatal  to  so  many  in¬ 
vading  armies.  From  the  main  ridge 
running  north  and  south,  spurs,  as  from 
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the  backbone  of  a  fish,  run  east  and 
west  to  the  plains.  The  aspect  of  these 
hills  is  steep,  bare  and  stony  for  the 
most  part,  and  only  one  good  road,  the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem  road,  penetrates  from 
east  to  west.  All  the  other  roads  are 
mere  tracks,  unpractical  for  wheeled 
transport, 'and  the  water  supply  through¬ 
out  is  scanty. 

HE  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE  TURNS 
FROM  THE  SEA  TO  THE  HILLS. 

The  British  Commander’s  object 
was  to  isolate  the  Turkish  Jerusalem 
Army  from  the  northern  army  by 
cutting  the  Nablus  road.  He  could 
not  afford  to  delay  his  attack  upon  the 
Judean  passes  and  thus  allow  Turkish 
defense  to  stiffen  in  these  already 
formidable  valleys;  so  he  pushed  for¬ 
ward  in  rapid  advance  upon  the  village 
of  Bireh  which  commanded  the  high¬ 
way,  and  which  as  a  point  of  attack 
would  serve  to  keep  fighting  away  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Holy  City.  The 
transition  from  desert  to  mountain 
warfare  was  not  easy  for  the  troops, 
though  if  their  equipment  had  been 
fitting  it  would  have  seemed  familiar 
enough  to  the  Indian  frontiersmen. 
As  it  was,  their  kit  was  too  heavy,  their 
mountain  guns  too  few,  the  physical 
effort  of  conquering  the  heights  toil 
enough  without  the  sharp  fighting  by 
which  progress  was  made  from  height 
to  height.  Because  of  their  greater 
mobility  the  Yeomanry  advanced 
through  the  hills  directly  upon  Bireh, 
leaving  the  highway  to  the  infantry 
who  by  November  19  captured  the 
defile  to  Saris,  fiercely  defended  by 
hostile  rearguards  and  a  position  of 
great  natural  strength. 

Turkish  resistance  wa,s  stiffening  as 
von  Falkenhayn’s  reinforcements  came 
into  line  and  on  (he  20th  the  Yeomanry 
who  had  reached  to  within  4  miles  of 
the  highway  were  checked  by  strong 
opposition  at  Betunia,  and  had  to  fall 
back  upon  Upper  Beth-Horon.  The 
infantry  captured  Enab  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  and  a  strong  position 
known  as  the  Neby  Samwil  Ridge.  Here 
on  the  2 1st  advance  stayed,  for  fierce 
counter-attacks  developed.  Though 
the  objective  on  the  Nablus  road  had 
not  been  reached,  excellent  positions 
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had  been  won  from  which  the  final 
attack  could  be  prepared  and  delivered 
with  good  prospects  of  success.  Some 
of  the  bitterest  local  fighting  followed 
on  Neby  Samwil  and  north  of  Jaffa 
for  both  sides  felt  the  crisis.  Bright 
moonlight  aided  the  Turkish  snipers 
and  they  picked  off  the  outposts  with 
disconcerting  promptness.  At  one 
point  where  the  Ghurkas  ran  short  of 
ammunition  they  hurled  rocks  and 
boulders  down  upon  their  foes. 

HE  TURKS  GIVE  UP  THE  HOLY  CITY 
WITHOUT  FIGHTING. 

By  December  4  all  ranks  were  full; 
existing  roads  and  tracks  had  been 
improved  and  new  ones  constructed 
so  that  heavy  artillery,  munitions  and 
supplies  had  been  brought  up,  and  the 
water  facilities  developed.  The  enemy’s 
lines  protecting  Jerusalem  from  north 
and  north-west  lay  on  a  front  five 
miles  from  the  city,  but  he  had  machine 
guns  and  artillery  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  itself.  Besides  the  road 
north  to  Nablus,  a  second  good  highway 
ran  to  Jericho  on  the  east,  and  the 
general  idea  of  the  assault  upon  the  city 
was  simultaneous  pressure  on  these  two 
roads  by  three  divisions. 

The  date  for  the  attack  was  fixed  as 
December  8.  On  the  7th  the  weather 
broke  and  rain  for  three  days  was 
almost  continuous.  Airmen  could  not 
work  in  the  mists  that  veiled  the  hills, 
mechanical  transport  and  camels  halted 
on  the  mud-logged  roads.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  on  the  night  of  7th-8th,  detach¬ 
ments  crept  down  the  mountain  side, 
crossed  the  deep  wadi  bed  at  the 
bottom  in  silence  and  clambered  up 
the  opposite  ridge,  where  they  stormed 
the  main  Turkish  line  before  daylight, 
and  thus  captured  the  western  defenses 
of  Jerusalem.  The  74th  Division 
swung  forward  against  the  Turkish 
positions  defending  the  Nablus  road, 
but  during  the  night  the  Turks  had 
withdrawn,  and  the  74th  and  part  of 
the  60th  occupied  positions  northwest 
of  Jerusalem.  The  53rd  was  detailed 
to  clear  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  they 
drove  the  enemy  east  and  occupied 
the  road  to  Jericho.  These  operations 
isolated  Jerusalem  and  at  about  noon 
on  the  9th  of  December  the  enemy 


VICTIMS  OF  TURKISH  MISGOVERNMENT 

These  children  have  walked  all  the  way  in  the  hot  sun  from  Es  Salt  beyond  Jordan  to  Jerusalem.  They  are  waiting 
with  their  parents,  1,500  in  all,  in  the  court  yard  of  the  St.  James  Monastery  in  Mount  Sion,  to  be  taken  to  the 
permanent  camp  for  refugees  at  Port  Said. 


REFUGEES  FROM  BEYOND  JORDAN 

These  Armenians  from  Kerak,  southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  coming  into  Jerusalem  through  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  made  forever  memorable  by  the  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Behind  them  lies  the  Jeri- 
cho-Jerusalem  road  along  which  they  fled.  Early  in  1917  the  Hedjaz  Arabs  captured  the  region  south  and 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea  of  which  Kerak  is  the  capital. 

Pictures  by  ccurtesv  of  Red  Cross  Magazine 
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ALLENBY  ENTERING  BY  JAFFA  GATE 


sent  out  a  parlementaire  and  surren¬ 
dered  the  city. 

ENERAL  ALLENBY  ENTERS  JERUSALEM 
WITHOUT  CEREMONY. 

On  the  i  ith  General  Allenby  entered 
the  city  by  the  Jaffa  Gate.  He  came  on 
foot  and  left  on  foot  and  no  pageantry 
profaned  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
A  proclamation  announcing  that  order 
would  be  maintained  in  all  the  hallowed 
sites  of  the  three  great  religions  which 
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were  to  be  guarded  and  preserved,  and 
no  impediment  to  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  worshippers  therein,  was  read  in 
English,  French,  Italian  and  Arabic 
from  the  parapet  of  the  citadel  below 
the  Tower  of  David.  When  this  was 
done  General  Allenby  went  to  the 
small  space  behind  the  citadel,  where 
the  chief  notables  and  ecclesiastics  of 
the  different  communities  that  re¬ 
mained  were  presented  to  him.  After 
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this  brief  ceremony  the  general  left 
the  City  of  David  by  the  Jaffa  Gate. 
No  stronghold  has  been  so  repeatedly 
sacked  "and  rebuilt.  Jerusalem  stands 
for  ruin  and  renewal,  for  death  and 
rebirth..  It  has  survived  attacks  from 
the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians 
and  "Arabians,  the  Pharaohs,  Ciesars, 
Caliphs,  the  Selucidie,  the  Abassids, 
the  Seljuks,  —  yet  it  has  remained  a 
monument  of  loneliness. 


BRIDGE  BUILT  OVER  THE  JORDAN 

At  El  Ghoraniyeh  the  British,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Egyptian  Labor  Corps,  built  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the 
Jordan  in  order  that  they  might  capture  Jericho  and  attack  the  Hedjaz  railway,  the  main  line  of  Turkish  com¬ 
munications.  In  the  picture  shown  above  the  bridge  is  being  tested  for  traffic. 


rose  high.  Early  in  November,  as 
Allenby’s  troops  pressed  into  the 
Judean  Hills,  Mr.  Balfour,  acting  for 
the  British  Government,  declared  that 
they  viewed  “with  favor  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people,  and  will  use  their  bestendeavors 
to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  their 
object.”  With  great  aspirations  and 
some  grounds  for  hope  the  Zionists 
looked  forward  to  the  final  ending  of 


''DHE  CITY  DEAR  TO  BOTH  JEW  AND 
I  CHRISTIAN. 

No  triumph  in  the  annals  of  the  war 
meant  more  to  the  greatly  differing 
peoples  who  made  up  the  Allies,  united 
against  the  Turk  in  the  bond  of  a 
common  Christianity  that  was  stronger 
and  more  enduring  than  the  bond  of 
mutual  self-interest.  The  city  so  nearly 
associated  with  the  Founder  of  their 
faith,  whose  streets  He  had  trod,  wnose 
courts  He  had  viewed,  had  —  save  for 
rare  intervals  —  been  in  the  hands  of 
unbelievers  for  well-nigh  a  thousand 
years.  For  the  Jews  the  city  of  Zion 
meant  even  more.  Seat  of  their  ancient 
temples  and  source  of  much  inspiration, 
its  capture  seemed  to  herald  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  their  race,  and  with  the 
dispossession  of  the  Turk  their  hopes 


the  struggle,  and  the  solution  of  their 
problems. 

The  Allied  press  acclaimed  the 
triumph  of  General  Allenby  but  the 
Germans  declared  that  Jerusalem  had 
no  military  value.  Yet  in  less  than 
three  weeks  (December  26-27)  the 
Turks  made  fierce  counter-attacks  to 
regain  it.  They  failed,  and  instead  the 
British  lines  were  pushed  north  and  the 
security  of  the  city  assured,  while 
their  left  wing  pushed  back  the  Turk 
from  Jaffa.  Eastwards  the  enemy 
still  held  Jericho  but  this  was  captured 
(February  21),  and  thus  the  eastern 
flank  made  safe.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  unable  because  of  transport 
and  supply  difficulties  to  continue 
his  operations  to  the  north,  and  under¬ 
took  instead  to  co-operate  with  the 
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Arabs  in  attacks  on  the  enemy’s 
chief  remaining  line  of  communication 
— the  Hedjaz  Railway  east  of  the 
Jordan.  A  quick  glance  at  the  war 
record  of  Allenby’s  Arabian  Allies  will 
be  in  order  at  this  juncture. 

HE  HEDJAZ  REVOLT  AGAINST  THE 
SULTAN. 

The  nomadic  Arab  tribes  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  were  neither  pro-Ally  nor  pro- 


was  as  lightly  acknowledged.  Selim 
the  Grim  conquered  Egypt  in  1517, 
Damascus  and  Jerusalem  had  already 
fallen  to  him,  and  the  Sherif  of  Mecca 
acknowledged  him  therefore  as  Caliph 
and  lord  of  the  Hedjaz.  Turkish  rule 
in  the  Hedjaz  in  later  times  became 
shadowy,  resting  only  upon  subsidies 
to  native  chiefs  and  supported  by 
garrisons  of  soldiers,  but  the  guardian- 


THE  TURKISH  RETURN  TO  THE  HOLY  CITY 


A  picture  of  Turkish  prisoners,  recently  captured  by  the  British  forces,  being  marched  through  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem.  Note  the  signposts  in  English  for  the  direction  of  the  victorious  troops.  From  the  “Post  Office’’ 
British  officers  are  watching  the  columns  defile.  Buildings  are  intact  because  the  Commander  was  careful  not  to 
fire  upon  the  Holy  City.  British  Official. 


German:  they  were  unashamedly  pro¬ 
winner.  Stragglers  from  either  side 
became  their  victims,  while  to  the 
victor  in  an  engagement  they  gave 
local  support.  Nominally,  the  Turk 
was  their  lord  and  co-religionist  who 
had  invoked  their  aid  in  a  jihad: 
actually  he  was  the  alien  and  wasteful 
owner  of  their  soil,  who,  however,  when 
successful  must  be  supported.  Thus, 
to  choose  typical  incidents,  Turkish 
victory  at  Kut  and  failure  before 
Bagdad  made  a  wide  disparity  in  the 
strength  of  their  Arab  contingents. 

In  Arabia,  another  part  of  their 
empire,  the  authority  of  Constantinople 
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ship  of  the  Holy  Places  was  important 
to  Turkey  as  a  foundation  of  prestige  in 
the  Mahommedan  world.  With  true 
foresight  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  between 
1901  and  1908  built  the  so-called 
“Pilgrims’  Railway”  east  of  the  Jordan 
between  Damascus  and  Medina,  ap¬ 
parently  to  render  the  annual  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  Holy  Places  more  con¬ 
venient  —  in  reality  to  strengthen  the 
Turkish  grasp  upon  Hedjaz  and  Asir 
and  Yemen  to  the  south.  When  to 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  succeeded  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
and  a  policy  of  pro-Germanism,  the 
subject  races  of  the  empire  grew 
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restless.  A  jihad  was  proclaimed 
throughout  the  Moslem  world  when 
Turkey  joined  the  Teutonic  Alliance, 
but  many  of  the  faithful  found  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  acts  of  Talaat 
Bey,  Enver  Pasha  and  Djemal  with 


Islamism.  Thus  early  in  1916  Djemal 
Pasha  arrested  and  executed  many 
leading  notables  in  Damascus  and 
Enver  Pasha  on  a  visit  to  Mecca 
shocked  the  orthodox  by  his  undisguised 
atheism  and  callousness. 
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OTHER  CAUSES  OF  UNREST  AMONG  THE 
ARABS 

There  were  other  causes  of  unrest 
among  the  Arabs.  Racial  feeling  ran 
strongly  and  they  despised  a  con¬ 
queror  less  intellectual  than  them¬ 
selves.  The  Grand  Sherif  of  Mecca 
commanded  considerable  respect  by 
virtue  of  his  office  as  custodian  of  the 
Holy  Places  and  himself  valued  the 


tempt  and  profanation  of  the  Sacred 
House.  But  we  are  determined  not  to 
leave  our  religions  and  national  rights 
as  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  the 
Union  and  Progress  Party.”  If  the 
Arabs  once  again  become  the  leaders 
of  the  Mohammedans  throughout  the 
world  this  proclamation  will  have 
considerable  historic  interest. 

In  the  military  operations  that 


AUSTRALIAN  LIGHT  HORSE  ENTERING  DAMASCUS 


October  1,  1918,  the  Australians  entered  Damascus  “a  rose-red  city  half  as  old  as  Time.”  They  had  taken  the 
route  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  had  met  serious  opposition  both  at  the  Jordan  and  El  Kuneitrah.  To  the 
east  of  Jordan,  British  Cavalry  and  an  Arab  column  advanced  upon  Damascus. 


advantages  of  western  civilization. 
In  June,  1916,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  Moslem  world  forswearing  his 
allegiance  to  the  Turk  on  religious 
grounds.  After  detailing  the  offenses 
of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
the  document  proceeds:  ‘‘We  have 
sufficient  proof  of  how  they  regard  the 
religion  and  the  Arab  people  in  the  fact 
that  they  shelled  the  Ancient  House.  .  . 
firing  two  shells  at  it  from  their  big  guns 
when  the  country  rose  to  demand  its 

independence . We  have  the  whole 

Mohammedan  world  from  East  to 
West  to  pass  judgment  on  this  con- 
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followed  the  Hedjaz  Arabs  were  handi¬ 
capped  because  they  were  fighting 
against  highly  disciplined  troops  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  scientific  appliances  of 
modern  warfare.  Nevertheless,  they 
can  claim  in  two  years’  warfare  not 
only  to  have  cleared  the  Turks  from 
south  and  central  Hedjaz  (a  territory 
somewhat  larger  than  Great  Britain) 
and  from  800  miles  of  the  Red  Sea 
coast,  but  also  to  have  captured,  killed 
or  immobilized  40,000  of  the  finest 
Turkish  troops.  In  the  final  stage  of  the 
advance  upon  Damascus  they  gave  val¬ 
uable  assistance  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 


DAMASCUS,  THE  DAY  AFTER  CAPTURE 

Perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  Damascus  has  a  very  heterogeneous  population,  variously  estimated 
as  ranging  between  160,000  and  350,000.  Of  the  many  Jew,  Christian,  and  Moslem  places  of  worship,  the  last 
predominate  with  a  total  of  over  two  hundred.  The  city  was  once  a  famous  seat  of  learning  and  contained  numerous 
schools  in  which  grammar,  theology,  and  jurisprudence  were  taught.  British  Official. 


A  STREET  SCENE  IN  DAMASCUS 

Seen  from  a  distance  Damascus  is  impressive  but  on  closer  acquaintance,  like  most  Oriental  cities,  somewhat 
disappointing.  With  the  exception  of  the  street  called  “Straight”  all  its  streets  are  narrow,  ill-paved  and  crooked. 
Its  bazaars  though  numerous  and  well-kept  are  but  poorly  stocked  and  indifferently  attended.  The  chief  manu¬ 
factures  are  silver  and  gold  ornaments,  interwoven  fabrics,  brass  and  copper  work  and  inlaid  furniture.  Caravans 
from  Aleppo  visit  the  city  every  month. 
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THE  ARABS  FREE  HEDJAZ  AND  ADVANCE 
TO  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

After  the  proclamation,  the  Emir’s 
troops  mastered  the  Turkish  garrisons 
in  Mecca  and  its  sea-port  Jeddah.  In 
September  Taif,  the  Turkish  head¬ 
quarters,  surrendered  and  with  the  city 
Ghaleb  Pasha,  Vali  and  Commander-in- 


chief.  By  the  end  of  the  year  Osmanli 
authority  in  Hedjaz  was  confined 
to  Medina  and  a  narrow  strip  of 
country  on  either  side  of  the  railway. 
In  November  the  Emir  Hussein  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Hedjaz. 
Early  in  1917  the  Arabs  had  advanced 
from  the  south  and  were  based  on 
Akaba  on  the  Dead  Sea  and  under  the 
Emir  Feisal  (Hussein’s  eldest  son)  were 
opposed  to  a  Turkish  army  somewhat 
their  superior  in  strength. 

In  order  for  Allenby  to  make  raids 
across  the  Jordan  it  was  necessary  for 
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him  first  of  all  to  seize  command  of  all 
roads  and  tracks  leading  from  Judea 
into  the  Jordan  Valley  so  as  to  prevent 
reinforcements  reaching  the  Turks  on 
the  east  of  the  river.  From  March 
8-12  severe  fighting  took  place  on  the 
Jerusalem-Nablus  and  Jericho-Beisan 
roads.  Though  the  Turks  were  driven 
off  they  continued  to  use  the 
roads  farther  north.  The  way 
was,  however,  open  for  attacks 
on  the  Hedjaz  railway  and, 
March  21,  Allenby  forced  the 
crossing  of  the  Jordan  and 
raided  Amman.  The  attack 
drew  in  the  Turkish  reserves 
but  was  otherwise  only  mod¬ 
erately  successful,  although 
Feisal,  seizing  the  opportunity, 
cut  the  line  north  and  south 
of  Ma’an  and  held  possession 
of  the  station  itself  for  a  brief 
interval.  A  second  trans- 
Jordanic  raid  was  planned  and 
advance  began  April  30,  but 
the  Arab  tribe  which  had  prom¬ 
ised  help  did  not  arrive  and 
the  British  troops  had  to  retire. 

Allenby  forced  to  send 
I  troops  to  the  western 

FRONT. 

The  situation  on  the  Western 
Front  now  cast  its  shadow 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Army.  Allenby  was  forced 
to  send  a  large  part  of  his 
army  to  Europe  and  in  re¬ 
organizing  filled  up  his  corps 
largely  with  untried  Indian 
troops.  No  offensive  was  possi¬ 
ble  under  such  conditions,  and 
local  fighting  became  the  rule 
in  the  hot  months. 

In  September  before  the  heavy 
autumn  rains  began  the  British  again 
resumed  the  offensive.  The  Turkish 
line  at  this  time  lay  on  a  front  from 
Jaffa  through  the  hills  of  Ephraim  to  a 
front  half  way  between  Nablus  and 
Jerusalem,  thence  on  to  Jordan  and 
down  its  eastern  bank  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
Menacing  their  left  flank,  though  at 
some  distance  from  it,  were  the  Hedjaz 
Arabs  under  Feisal  at  Ma’an.  From 
west  to  east  the  Turks  had  the  VII  and 
VI 1 1  Armies  to  the  right  (west)  of 


GENERAL  SIR  EDMUND  H.  H.  ALLENBY,  K.C.B. 

Commanding  the  Cavalry  Expeditionary  Force  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  In  April,  1915,  he  succeeded  Sir  Herbert  Plumer  as 
commander  of  the  Fifth  Corps;  in  June,  1917,  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force. 
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Jordan  and  the  IV  Army  on  the  left 
(east). 

Allenby  attempts  to  destroy  the 

.  TURKISH  ARMIES. 

At  4:30  a.m.  on  September  19  the 
main  attack  began.  The  infantry  in 
rapid  advance  overran  the  en¬ 
emy  defenses  and  penetrated 
to  a  depth  of  five  miles.  Then 
the  cavalry  galloped  through 
the  broken  lines  and  by  midday 
had  covered  nineteen  miles. 

Near  the  sea  the  Naval  Flotilla 
hastened  the  retreat  by  shell¬ 
ing  the  coast  roads.  In  the 
hill  country  the  advancing 
right  wing  met  some  stiff  re¬ 
sistance,  but  overcame  it  by 
the  evening  of  the  20th.  The 
cavalry  riding  north  took 
Nazareth  (whence  Liman  von 
Sanders,  commander  of  the 
Turkish  Army  since  March, 
precipitately  fled),  the  railway 
at  Beisan  and  the  bridge  over 
the1 Jordan,  south  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  In  thirty-six  hours 
the  trap  closed,  for  British  in¬ 
fantry  and  cavalry  held  the 
Turkish  VII  and  VIII  Armies 
between  them  and  no  escape 
w'as  possible  save  south-east 
to  the  Jordan  crossing  at  Jisr 
ed  Damieh.  By  the  24th  the 
two  armies  had  fallen  into 
British  hands.  Allenby  lost  no 
time  in  pressingFis  advantage. 

Only  the  IV  Army  on  the  east 
of  Jordan  remained.  It  did 
not  begin  its  retreat  until  the 
fourth  day  of  battle,  then 
Amman  fell  (25th  September), 
and  Feisal  pressed  the  Turks 
back  north  along  the  railway. 
Damascus  was  the  next  step. 

Chauvel  and  the  Desert  Mounted 
Column  advanced  in  two  groups  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
The  Australians  taking  the  northern 
route  occupied  Tiberias  and  pushed 
on  to  a  fiercely  contested  passage  of  the 
Jordan  and  formidable  resistance  at 
El  Kuneitrah.  Nevertheless  by  the 
30th  they  were  only  thirty  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Damascus.  The  southern  col¬ 
umn  gained  touch  at  Er  Remte  with 


the  Arabs,  on  the  31st  Feisal  captured 
Deraa  on  the  railway,  and  the  4th 
Cavalry  Division  and  Arabs  pushed  on 
together,  and  at  6  a.m.  October  1 
entered  Damascus.  In  twelve  days 
the  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force 


THE  FULL  EXTENT  OF  ALLENBY’S  CONQUESTS 

had  disposed  of  three  armies,  from  which 
they  had  captured  60,000  prisoners 
and  between  300-400  guns.  Only  a 
mob  of  perhaps  17,000  Turks  and 
Germans  fleeing  north  remained  of 
the  defenders  of  the  Syrian  front. 

HE  TURKISH  FORCES  IN  SYRIA  WIPED 
OUT. 

Allenby,  however,  could  not  rest 
upon  his  laurels:  he  needed  a  port 
and  railway  running  in  from  the  sea- 
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INDIANS  IN  CAPTIVITY  IN  GERMANY 

The  lot  of  Allied  prisoners  was  never  an  enviable  one,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Indians  its  hardships  were  further 
aggravated  by  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  food  that  kept  inviolate  their  rules  of  caste,  and  by  the  inclemencies  of 
the  northern  European  winter  bearing  hardly  upon  men  accustomed  to  subtropical  heat.  Picture,  H.  Ruschin 

Turkish  Armies  in  Syria  had  been 
wiped  out. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  Marshall  to 
move  in  Mesopotamia.  One  column 
pushed  up  the  Tigris,  drove  back  a 
Turkish  army  of  7,000  men,  cut  off  its 
retreat  and  forced  its  surrender  (Octo¬ 
ber  30).  A  second  force  advanced  up  the 
Kifri  Kirkuk-Keupri  road  until  Mosul 
was  within  its  reach.  When  Marshall 
entered  the  city  November  3  there 
was  no  need  for  fighting:  Turkey  like 
Bulgaria  had  surrendered. 

Muriel  Bray 


coast  to  keep  up  his  supplies,  and 
shortly  after  (Oct.  6-8)  the  Rayak- 
Beirut  line  fell  into  his  hands.  The 
rest  was  a  triumphal  progress:  Balbek 
fell  on  the  nth,  Homs  and  Tripoli 
on  the  13th.  The  last  stage  was 
Aleppo:  the  5th  Cavalry  Division  and 
armored  cars  went  forward  and  after 
a  few  slight  brushes  with  the  enemy 
reached  the  place  on  the  25th  where 
they  were  joined  by  an  Arab  contin¬ 
gent  and  occupied  it  on  the  26th. 
Since  September  19,  the  Allied  front 
had  advanced  300  miles  north;  the 
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Exercising  newly  arrived  men  at  Yaphank 


Chapter  LI 

Training  the  Citizen  Army 

THE  AMERICAN  INFANTRY  COMBAT  DIVISION  AND  ITS 
TRAINING  FOR  THE  WORLD  WAR 

By  Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  U.S.A. 

Commanding  89th  and  10th  Divisions 


American  Division  is  a  self-con¬ 
tained  unit  made  up  of  all  neces¬ 
sary  arms  and  services,  and  complete 
in  itself  with  every  requirement  for  in¬ 
dependent  action  incident  to  its  or¬ 
dinary  operations.  It  is  the  basis  of 
organization  for  a  mobile  army. 

NTENSIVE  TRAINING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INFANTRY  COMBAT  DIVISION. 

In  answer  to  the  request  of  the 
Entente  for  reinforcements  to  meet  the 
great  German  Drive  of  1918,  special 
intensive  training  of  divisional  units 
was  begun. 

In  the  training  of  a  division  one  is 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  not 
only  imparting  military  information 
and  training,  but  also  with  that  of 
building  up  an  organization  spirit,  an 
organization  morale,  without  which 
no  amount  of  military  training  will 
make  a  first-class  fighting  organiza¬ 
tion. 

For  a  military  organization  to  be 
effective,  it  must  be  a  living,  human 
organization.  It  must  have  not  only  a 
body  but  a  soul,  a  spirit,  a  character 
and  individuality.  Unless  these  are 
developed  the  training  has  not  been 
successful.  Everything  must  be  done 
not  only  to  build  up  the  military  body, 
or  organization,  but  to  put  into  it  a 
spirit  and  a  soul.  This  means  that  its 


men  must  be  kept  together  as  much  as 
possible.  When  men  are  taken  from  a 
division  because  of  wounds  or  sick¬ 
ness,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
return  them  to  their  division.  Nothing 
demoralizes  men  more  quickly  or  com¬ 
pletely  than  the  disregard  of  this  basic 
principle.  Whenever  this  principle 
has  been  disregarded,  morale  has  been 
impaired  and  the  fighting  efficiency  of 
the  division  lowered. 

ENERAL  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  MUST  BE 
OBSERVED  IN  TRAINING. 

Everything  possible  must  be  done  to 
convince  the  men  of  the  worthiness  of 
the  cause  for  which  they  are  fighting,  to 
build  up  a  feeling  of  service  and  sacri¬ 
fice  and  an  appreciation  of  the  nobility 
of  service  in  a  good  cause;  to  point  out 
that  they  are  offering  their  lives  that 
others  may  live  and  that  their  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  institutions  may  endure. 

They  must  be  taught  respect  for  their 
officers  and  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  salute  is  an  indication  not 
only  of  discipline,  but  also  a  mark  of 
recognition  between  members  of  the 
great  Brotherhood  of  Men  at  Arms. 
Men  must  be  taught  to  look  upon  the 
uniform  as  a  symbol  of  their  country, 
and  as  such  to  honor  it  and  to  keep  it 
clean  by  keeping  it  out  of  places  of 
ill-repute. 
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The  training  and  attitude  of  the 

JUNIOR  OFFICERS. 

In  their  training  the  officers  must  be 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
under  the  strictest  possible  obligation 
to  preserve  the  self-respect  of  their 
men — that  men  whose  self-respect 
has  been  destroyed  are  of  little  value 
as  soldiers;  to  so  conduct  themselves 
that  they  will  always  be  not  only  an 
example,  but  also  a  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion;  that  the  best  discipline  is  not 
founded  upon  fear  but  upon  respect 
for  and  confidence  in  the  officer.  The 


the  maintenance  of  efficiency  and  high 
morale,  have  ever  present  evidence  of 
the  human  element  in  his  relations 
with  his  men. 

rFHE  FAILURES  AND  DEFICIENCIES  OF 
1  OFFICERS  AFFECT  MEN. 

When  troops  come  back  from  war 
dissatisfied  with  their  officers — hating 
service — it  can  be  asserted  that  the 
officer  body  has  failed  to  understand 
the  real  function  of  an  officer,  that  is, 
to  create  that  spirit  of  discipline  which 
is  founded  upon  mutual  respect  and 
confidence. 


CAMP  MILLS,  WHERE  THE  RAINBOW  DIVISION  WAS  TRAINED 


Camp  Mills  at  Mineola,  Long  Island,  was  intended  for  an  embarkation  camp,  but  the  Forty-Second,  or  Rainbow 
Division,  received  the  greater  part  of  its  training  here.  The  organization  included  units  from  twenty-seven 
states.-  Times  Photo  Service 


men  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  officer 
and  the  spirit  of  service  if  he  is  a  real 
leader;  and  the  spirit  of. the  men  col¬ 
lectively  is,  of  course,  the  spirit  of 
the  organization. 

The  first  duty  of  a  good  officer  is  to 
look  to  the  welfare  of  his  men,  and  un¬ 
der  this  comes  not  only  the  training, 
but  also  their  physical  condition,  their 
food,  their  clothing,  their  morale — in 
brief,  everything  which  tends  to  bring 
them  upon  the  battlefield  in  the  best 
possible  physical  and  moral  condition 
to  fight  a  successful  battle. 

The  officer  must  have  impressed 
upon  him  that  if  he  is  fit  to  be  an  officer 
he  will  be  able  to  maintain  friendly  and 
kindly  relations  with  his  men,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  a  rigid  dis¬ 
cipline.  He  must,  in  order  to  assure 
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When  men  first  come  for  training 
they  must  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
patience.  The  officers  should  assume 
that  the  men  are  there  to  do  their  best. 
This  assumption  is  correct  in  about 
97  per  cent  of  the  cases.  He  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  men  are  utterly  with¬ 
out  information  upon  military  matters, 
and  they  have  no  idea  of  military  dis¬ 
tinctions — all  of  these  matters  must  be 
explained  to  them.  That  the  gradual 
merging  of  individuality  into  massed 
discipline  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  effective  movement  in 
large  bodies  can  be  done  effectively 
only  when  it  is  done  intelligently.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  massed  discipline, 
there  must  be  left  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
dividuality,  self-reliance  and  initiative, 
which  has  always  characterized  the 
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individual  American  soldier  and  which 
the  conditions  of  modern  warfare 
make  more  and  more  important. 

'■pHE  FIRST  DAYS  IN  CAMP  DIFFICULT  FOR 
1  THE  MEN. 

The  drafted  men  on  arrival  at  the 
Division  Cantonment  were  assigned 
to  a  Depot  Brigade  for  physical 
examination — inoculation,  vacci  na¬ 
tion,  et  cetera — equipment  and  pre- 


and  aiming  drills;  mechanism  of  the 
piece;  instruction  in  the  Articles  of 
War;  relations  between  officers  and 
men;  military  courtesy;  sanitation, 
personal  and  general.  Drill  was  broken 
to  advantage  by  periods  of  interesting 
games,  not  too  strenuous  in  character. 
They  were  also  given  some  work  in 
company  formations.  In  other  words, 
the  men  were  occupied  with  helpful 


SETTING-UP  EXERCISES  AT  CAMP  HANCOCK 

Much  attention  was  given  to  the  physical  development  of  the  young  recruits.  A  carefully  graded  system  of  physical 
exercises  strengthened  the  muscles,  increased  the  endurance,  and  improved  the  carriage  of  the  men.  No  part 
of  the  training  was  more  important  than  this.  This  picture  was  taken  at  Camp  Hancock  where  the  Pennsylvania 
Guard  was  trained.  >  U.  S.  Official. 


liminary  training.  During  this  time, 
due  to  the  change  of  food,  surroundings, 
method  of  living,  the  prospect  of  long, 
hard  service  and  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  undergoing  a  biological  struggle 
as  they  were  receiving  various  inocula¬ 
tions,  vaccinations,  et  cetera,  their  gen¬ 
eral  physical  resistance  was  lowered. 

The  men  were  kept  in  the  Depot 
Brigade  for  about  one  month,  during 
which  time  an  immense  amount  of 
work  was  done.  There  were  brief  but 
lively  periods  of  setting-up  exercises, 
short  and  snappy  instruction  in  the 
School  of  the  Soldier  and  Squad; 
musketry  instruction,  such  as  pointing 


work  adapted  to  their  physical  capabil¬ 
ity.  All  of  this  instruction  had  value 
in  quickening  the  men  and  in  giving 
them  bodily  balance  and  control. 

This  system  of  training  resulted  in 
the  men  being  ready  when  they  were 
assigned  to  a  division  for  infantry  train¬ 
ing  to  take  up  their  work  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  weapon  which  they 
had  to  use,  its  care  and  mechanism,  and 
the  basic  principle  of  military  service. 
They  also  had  a  fair  knowledge  of 
military  courtesy,  and  if  they  were 
properly  handled  they  were  in  good 
physical  condition  and  keen  for  their 
real  work. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  THE  ARMY 


All  athletic  sports  were  encouraged,  and  few  were 
more  popular  than  boxing.  The  instructor  at  Camp 
Dix,  New  Jersey,  is  shown  carrying  his  text-books. 

New  York  Times  Photo  Service 

OW  WAS  AN  AMERICAN  COMBAT  DI¬ 
VISION  ORGANIZED? 

The  American  Infantry  Combat 
Division  in  the  World  War  had  an 
authorized  strength  of  1,006  officers 
and  27,084  enlisted  men,  and  was 
organized  as  follows: 

(a)  Division  Headquarters, 

(b)  2  Infantry  Brigades, 

(c)  1  Field  Artillery  Brigade, 

(d)  Divisional  Machine  Gun  Bat¬ 
talion, 

(e)  1  Regiment  of  Engineers  (Sap¬ 
pers), 

(f)  1  Field  Signal  Battalion, 

(g)  Train  Headquarters  and  Military 
Police, 

(h)  Ammunition  Train, 

(i)  Supply  Train, 

(j)  Engineer  Train, 

(k) ’  Sanitary  Train. 

(a)  Division  Headquarters,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Division  Commander  (Ma¬ 
jor  General),  his  personal  stafif  of  5 
aides-de-camp  and  a  division  stafif 
856 


composed  of  the  General  Stafif,  Tech¬ 
nical  Stafif  and  Administrative  Stafif; 
one  Headquarters  Detachment  which 
furnished  clerks,  stenographers,  et 
cetera,  for  carrying  on  the  business  of 
the  Headquarters;  one  Headquarters 
Troop  which  furnished  the  guard  and 
mounted  orderlies  for  Headquarters. 
Taken  in  the  order  named  these  parts 
of  the  Division  Headquarters  were 
organized  as  follows: 

General  Staff,  consisting  of  the  Chief 
of  Stafif  and  3  assistants  known  as: 
Assistant  Chief  of  Stafif  for  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Supply  and  Transportation, 
G-i;  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  In¬ 
telligence,  G-2;  Assistant  Chief  of 
Stafif  for  Operations,  G-3,  and  their 
assistants. 

Technical  Stafif,  consisting  of  the 
Artillery  Brigade  Commander,  Division 
Engineer,  Division  Surgeon,  Division 
Signal  Officer,  Division  Machine  Gun 
Officer,  Division  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  Officer,  Division  Quarter¬ 
master,  Division  Ordnance  Officer, 
Division  Veterinarian,  and  their  as¬ 
sistants. 

Administrative  Staff,  consisting  of 
the  Division  Adjutant,  Division  In¬ 
spector,  Division  Judge  Advocate,  and 
their  assistants. 

Headquarters  Detachment,  consist¬ 
ing  of  5  field  clerks,  1  postal  agent  and 
1 10  enlisted  men. 

Headquarters  Troop,  consisting  of  3 
officers  and  112  enlisted  men. 

Total  strength  of  Division  Head¬ 
quarters:  55  officers,  5  field  clerks,  1 
postal  agent  and  232  enlisted  men. 

(b)  Two  Infantry  Brigades,  each 
consisting  of  Brigade  Headquarters, 
Brigade  Commander  (Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral)  and  3  aides-de-camp,  Brigade 
Adjutant  and  20  enlisted  men.  To 
each  brigade: 

Two  regiments  of  infantry,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  Headquarters,  Regimental 
Commander  (Colonel),  a  second  in 
command  (Lieutenant  Colonel),  4 
officers,  1  each  for  operations,  regi¬ 
mental  adjutant,  personnel  adjutant 
and  regimental  intelligence,  1  chaplain; 
attached  services — medical,  7  officers, 
48  enlisted  men;  ordnance,  8  enlisted 
men.  To  each  regiment: 


TRAINING  IN  THE  USE  OF  RIFLE  GRENADES 


The  rifle  grenade  was  propelled  by  the  gas  from  the  discharge  of  the  gun  and  describing  a  curve  fell  into  the 
enemy  trenches  where  it  sometimes  did  considerable  damage  when  it  exploded.  This  and  the  hand  grenade 
were  revivals  of  old  devices  used  long  ago  in  warfare,  and  then  discarded  for  a  long  time. 


BAYONET  PRACTICE  AT  CAMP  WHEELER 


The  bayonet  is  another  weapon  of  which  the  use  was  supposed  to  be  declining.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  trench 
warfare  led  to  a  revival  of  the  use  of  the  bayonet.  The  instruction  was  largely  under  the  direction  of  foreign  non¬ 
commissioned  officers.  Here  the  men,  masked  and  protected,  are  practicing  with  wooden  weapons.  When  the 
actual  weapons  were  given  the  men,  the  attack  was  made  on  sacks  of  straw  or  bundles  of  sticks  hung  from  strong 

frames.  Pictures,  U.  S.  Official 
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One  Headquarters  Company,  7  of¬ 
ficers  and  336  enlisted  men,  organized 
into  5  platoons,  i.  e.,  Headquarters 
Platoon,  Signal  Platoon,  Sappers  and 
Bombers  Platoon,  Pioneer  Platoon  and 
i-Pounder  Gun  Platoon, 

One  Supply  Company,  6  officers 
and  164  enlisted  men. 


tion,  Hand  Bombers;  2nd  Section, 
Rifle  Grenadiers;  3rd  Section,  Rifle¬ 
men;  4th  Section,  Automatic  Rifles); 
total  strength  each  regiment  1 1 4  of¬ 
ficers,  3,720  enlisted  men; 

One  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Battalion  Headquarters,  Bat¬ 
talion  Commander  (Major),  2  officers, 

1  each  Battalion  Adjutant  and 
Battalion  Supply  Officer,  and 
44  enlisted  men;  attached  serv¬ 
ices — medical,  1  officer,  12  en¬ 
listed  men ;  ordnance,  4  enlisted 
men;  4  Machine  Gun  Com¬ 
panies,  each  consisting  of  6 
officers  and  172  enlisted  men; 
of  same  interior  organization 
as  Regimental  Machine  Gun 
Company. 

Aggregate  strength  each  bri¬ 
gade,  262  officers  and  8,213 
enlisted  men. 

(c)  Field  Artillery  Brigade, 
consisting  of  Brigade  Head¬ 
quarters,  Brigade  Commander 
(Brigadier  General) and  2  aides- 
de-camp,  Brigade  Adjutant  and 
8  officers — operations  3,  intelli¬ 
gence  2,  radio  1,  telephone  I, 
munitions  1 — and  67  enlisted 
men. 

Two  regiments  75-mm.  guns 
(3 -inch),  horse-drawn,  each 
regiment  consisting  of  Regi¬ 
mental  Headquarters,  Regi¬ 
mental  Commander  (Colonel), 
second  in  command  (Lieut. 
Colonel),  regimental  adjutant 

inese  luture  macmne-gunners  Deing  trained  at  tamp  jdix  are  Deing  i  i  j;  .  .  T 

trained  not  only  in  the  use  of  their  weapons  but  also  to  take  ad-  ana  personnel  aCljUiant,  1 
vantage  of  any  cover,  however  slight.  New  York  Times  chaplain-  attached  GCrvicCC 


TRAINING  MACHINE  GUNNERS 
These  future  machine-gunners  being  trained  at  Camp  Dix  are  being 


One  Machine  Gun  Company,  6 
officers  and  172  enlisted  men,  organized 
into  a  Headquarters,  3  platoons  and 
a  train. 

Three  Battalions,  each  consisting 
of  Battalion  Headquarters,  1  Battal¬ 
ion  Commander  (Major)  and  2  offi¬ 
cers,  1  each  for  Battalion  Adjutant 
and  I ntelligence  Officer.  To  each  battal¬ 
ion: 

Four  Rifle  Companies,  6  officers  and 
250  enlisted  men  each,  organized  into 
Headquarters  and  4  platoons,  each 
platoon  organized  into  Platoon  Head¬ 
quarters  and  Four  Sections  (1st  Sec- 
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medical,  3  officers  and  23  enlisted  men; 
veterinary,  2  officers,  6  enlisted;  ord¬ 
nance,  12  enlisted.  To  each  regiment: 

Headquarters  Company,  17  officers 
and  205  enlisted  men,  organized  into 
4  sections;  Supply  Company,  5  officers 
and  108  enlisted  men. 

Two  Battalions,  consisting  of  Bat¬ 
talion  Headquarters,  Battalion  Com¬ 
mander  (Major)  and  2  officers,  1  each 
for  Battalion  Adjutant  and  Intelli¬ 
gence  Officer.  To  each  battalion : 

Three  Batteries  each,  5  officers,  194 
enlisted  men,  organized  into  Battery 
Headquarters,  instrument  detail,  sig- 
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nal  detail,  scouts,  firing  battery,  or¬ 
ganized  into  3  platoons  and  combat 
train. 

Total  regiment,  66  officers,  1,501  en¬ 
listed  men. 

One  regiment  155-mm.  guns,  motor¬ 
ized,  consisting  of  Regimental  Head¬ 
quarters,  Regimental  Commander 
(Colonel),  second  in  command  (Lt.  Col¬ 
onel),  2  officers,  1  adjutant  and  1 
personnel  adjutant;  attached  services: 


quarters,  instrument  detail,  signal  de¬ 
tail,  scouts,  5  sections  and  train. 

Total  strength  regiment,  74  officers, 
1,608  enlisted  men. 

One  Trench  Mortar  Battery,  6-inch 
Newton-Stokes  mortars,  5  officers,  172 
enlisted  men,  organized  into  Head¬ 
quarters  Section,  Special  Detail  Sec¬ 
tion  and' 3  platoons. 

Aggregate  strength  Field  Artillery 
Brigade,  223  officers,  4,852  enlisted  men . 


TRAINING  THE  SIGNAL  CORPS 


The  Signal  Corps  used  a  dozen  different  methods  of  conveying  information.  Where  protected  from  enemy  fire 
lights  were  often  used.  This  shows  the  use  of  the  heliograph  which  conveyed  messages  by  flashes  of  light  of 
different  duration.  This  method  depended  upon  the  sun  by  day.  The  picture  was  made  at  Camp  Meade,  Mary¬ 
land,  where  a  part  of  the  selected  men  from  Pennsylvania  were  trained. 


i  chaplain;  medical,  3  officers  and  19 
enlisted  men;  ordnance,  16  enlisted 
men. 

Headquarters  Company,  17  officers 
and  195  enlisted  men,  organized  into 
4  sections. 

Supply  Company,  organized  into  3 
sections,  and 

Three  Battalions,  each  consisting  of 
Battalion  Headquarters,  Battalion 
Commander  (Major),  2  officers,  1 
each  Battalion  Adjutant  and  Bat¬ 
talion  Intelligence  Officer;  2  bat¬ 
teries  each,  5  officers  and  130  enlisted 
men,  organized  into  battery  head- 


(d)  Divisional  Machine  Gun  Bat¬ 
talion  (motorized)  consisting  of  Head¬ 
quarters,  Battalion  Commander  (Ma¬ 
jor),  2  officers,  1  each  Battalion  Ad¬ 
jutant  and  Battalion  Supply  Officer,  27 
enlisted  men;  attached  services,  med¬ 
ical,  1  officer,  6  enlisted  men ;  ordnance, 
2  enlisted  men ;  2  companies,  each  has  6 
officers,  172  men  organized  into  a  head¬ 
quarters,  and  3  platoons  and  train. 

Aggregate  strength  of  battalion,  16 
officers,  379  enlisted  men. 

(e)  Regiment  of  Engineers  (Sappers) , 
consisting  of  Headquarters,  Regimental 
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Commander  (Colonel)  second  in  com¬ 
mand  (Lt.  Colonel),  6  officers  as  fol¬ 
lows;  regimental  adjutant,  personnel  ad¬ 
jutant,  2  supply  officers,  intelligence 
officer  and  band  leader;  I  chaplain; 
attached  services,  medical,  3  officers, 
27  enlisted  men;  ordnance,  6  enlisted 
men. 

Two  battalions,  consisting  of  Bat¬ 
talion  Headquarters,  battalion  com¬ 
mander  (Major),  battalion  adjutant 


(g)  Train  Headquarters  and  Military 
Police,  consisting  of  Headquarters, 
Trains  Commander  (colonel),  2  officers, 
1  each  Trains  Adjutant  and  Trains 
Supply  Officer,  18  enlisted  men;  at¬ 
tached  services:  medical,  1  officer,  6 
enlisted;  1  Mobile  Veterinary  Section, 
1  Veterinarian,  21  enlisted  men;  3 
Veterinary  Field  Units,  3  Veterinarians, 
9  enlisted  men;  ordnance,  5  enlisted 
men. 


SIGNAL  CORPS  MEN  LEARNING  THE  USE  OF  THE  TELEPHONE 


In  no  other  war  was  the  telephone  ever  used  as  in  the  World  War.  There  were  regular  Centrals  like  those  in  any 
city,  behind  the  lines  and  several  modifications  of  regular  instruments  for  use  close  to  the  lines.  A  network  of  wires 
was  spread  on,  above  or  under  the  ground  in  some  localities.  U.  S.  Official 


and  1  officer — battalion  adjutant;  and 
3  companies,  each  consisting  of  6 
officers,  250  enlisted  men. 

Aggregate  strength  of  regiment  of 
engineers  (sappers),  52  officers  and  1,695 
enlisted  men. 


One  company  Military  Police,  5 
officers,  200  enlisted  men,  organized 
into  4  platoons. 

Aggregate  Trains  Headquarters  and 
Military  Police,  14  officers,  273  en¬ 
listed  men. 


(f)  One  Field  Signal  Battalion,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Battalion  Headquarters,  Bat¬ 
talion  Commander  (Major),  I  officer, 
Battalion  Adjutant,  13  enlisted  men; 
attached  services,  medical,  1  officer,  14 
enlisted  men. 

One  radio  company,  3  officers,  75 
enlisted  men;  one  wire  company,  3 
officers,  75  enlisted  men;  one  outpost 
company,  5  officers,  280  enlisted  men. 

Aggregate  strength  of  Field  Signal 
Battalion,  15  officers,  473  enlisted  men. 
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(h)  Ammunition  Train,  consisting  of 
Train  Headquarters,  Train  Command¬ 
er  (Lt.  Colonel),  2  agents,  1  Train 
Adjutant  and  Supply  Officer,  28  en¬ 
listed  men. 

One  Motor  Battalion,  consisting  of 
Battalion  Headquarters,  Battalion 
Commander  (Major),  1  Battalion  Ad¬ 
jutant;  1  Assistant  Supply  Officer 
30  enlisted  men,  4  truck  companies, 
each  consisting  of  3  officers,  146  en¬ 
listed  men,  organized  into  6  sections. 
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Aggregate  Motor  Battalion,  15  offi¬ 
cers,  614  enlisted  men. 

One  Horsed  Battalion,  consisting  of 
Battalion  Headquarters,  Battalion 
Commander  (Major),  1  Battalion  Ad¬ 
jutant,  1  Assistant  Supply  Officer, 
2 1  enlisted  men;  2  caisson  companies, 
each  consisting  of  3  officers,  191  en¬ 
listed  men  organized  into  n  sections; 
1  wagon  company,  3  officers,  153  en¬ 
listed  men  organized  into  12  sections. 


(j)  Engineer  Train,  consisting  of  2 
officers,  82  enlisted  men,  organized 
into  2  sections. 

Aggregate  Engineer  Train,  2  officers, 
82  enlisted  men. 

(k)  Sanitary  Train,  consisting  of 
Train  Headquarters,  Train  Commander 
(Lieutenant  Colonel),  1  Personnel  Ad¬ 
jutant,  2  supply  officers,  14  enlisted 
men. 


A  BEAN  FIELD  AT  CAMP  DIX 


In  their  spare  time  the  young  soldiers  in  training  joined  in  the  effort  to  increase  the  production  of  food.  At  some 
camps  considerable  areas  were  cultivated  by  the  men  and  valuable  additions  to  their  diet  were  grown. 


Aggregate  Horded  Battalion,  12  offi¬ 
cers,  556  enlisted  men;  attached  ser¬ 
vices — 1  Mobile  Ordnance  Repair  Shop, 
3  officers,  45  enlisted  men;  ordnance, 
1  officer,  23  enlisted  men;  medical,  3 
officers,  29  enlisted  men. 

Aggregate  Ammunition  Train,  38 
officers,  1,295  enlisted  men. 

(i)  Supply  Train  (motorized),  con¬ 
sisting  of  Train  Headquarters,  Train 
Commander  (Captain),  1  Train  Ad¬ 
jutant,  1  Train  Supply  Officer,  13  en¬ 
listed  men;  attached  services,  medical, 
I  officer,  10  enlisted  men. 

Six  Truck  Companies,  each  consist¬ 
ing  of  2  officers,  77  enlisted  men,  or¬ 
ganized  into  3  sections. 

Aggregate  Supply  Train,  16  officers, 
485  enlisted  men. 


One  Ambulance  Section ,  consisting  of 
Section  Headquarters,  Section  Com¬ 
mander  (Major),  3  enlisted  men. 

Three  Ambulance  Companies  (motor¬ 
ized)  each  5  officers,  122  enlisted  men, 
organized  into  3  ambulance  platoons, 
1  service  platoon. 

One  Ambulance  Company  (animal 
drawn),  5  officers,  153  enlisted  men, 
organized  into  3  ambulance  platoons,  1 
service  platoon. 

Aggregate  Ambulance  Section,  21 
officers,  525  enlisted  men. 

One  Field  Hospital  Section,  consisting 
of  Section  Headquarters,  Section  Com¬ 
mander  (Major),  3  enlisted  men,  and 

Three  Field  Hospital  Companies 
(motorized),  each  consisting  of  6  offi¬ 
cers  and  83  enlisted  men,  and 

One  Field  Hospital  Company  (animal 
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drawn)  consisting  of  6  officers  and  82 
enlisted  men. 

All  with  same  organization  as  that  of 
Ambulance  Section. 

Aggregate  Field  Hospital  Section, 
25  officers,  337  enlisted  men. 

Attached  Services,  8  Camp  Infirm¬ 
aries,  16  enlisted  men. 


Armament  of  the  division  as  follows: 
16,163  rifles;  960  automatic  rifles;  224 
machine  guns  (heavy);  36  anti-aircraft 
machine  guns;  24  155-mm.  howitzers; 
48  3-inch  or  75-mm.  guns;  12  one- 
pounder  guns;  36  trench  mortars;  1,560 
rifle  grenade  discharges;  13,139  pistols; 
1920  trench  knives. 


ATHLETIC  SPORTS  AT  THE  PELHAM  BAY  STATION 


Young  volunteers  for  the  navy  were  first  sent  to  one  of  the  naval  stations,  of  which  there  were  about  twenty  per¬ 
manent  or  temporary.  Here  they  had  instruction  in  swimming  and  handling  boats  as  well  as  military  drill  and  phy¬ 
sical  training.  Here  the  young  naval  reserves  are  playing  push-ball  in  the  time  allowed  for  sports.  U.  S.  Official 


Divisional  Medical  Supply  Unit,  I 
officer,  8  enlisted  men. 

Aggregate  Sanitary  Train,  51  offi¬ 
cers,  900  enlisted  men. 

The  following  services  were  at  times 
attached  to  an  American  Infantry 
Combat  Division: 

One  Bakery  Company,  2  officers, 
101  enlisted  men. 

One  Clothing  and  Bath  Unit,  1  officer, 
21  enlisted  men. 

One  Headquarters  Conservation  and 
Reclamation  Service,  1 1  officers,  20 
enlisted  men. 

One  Sales  Commissary  Unit,  1  officer, 
14  enlisted  men. 

One-half  Section  Graves  Registra¬ 
tion,  1  officer,  25  enlisted  men. 
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INFANTRY  TRAINING  THE  GROUNDWORK 
OF  ALL  LATER  TRAINING. 

Upon  completion  of  this  preliminary 
training  the  men  were  transferred  from 
the  Depot  Brigade  to  organizations  in 
the  division  where  their  instruction 
was  continued,  the  first  month  of  which 
was  largely  devoted  to  organization, 
development  and  training  of  the  pla¬ 
toon  in  close  and  extended  order;  pre¬ 
liminary  work  in  the  School  of  the 
Company,  and  basic  training.  From 
the  beginning,  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  were  trained  as  platoon  and 
group  leaders,  for  there  never  was  a 
time  when  efficient  leadersnip  was  more 
important. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  period, 
troops  began  record  practice,  rifle 
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firing,  and  preliminary  instruction  in 
gas  and  use  of  the  gas  mask.  It  was 
important  for  thg  men  to  have  this 
instruction  early  in  their  training 
period  as  it  was  not  known  how  soon 
they  would  be  called  for. 


vision  and  with  the  valued  assistance  of 
British  and  French  officers  who  had 
already  gained  much  useful  experience 
in  the  war. 

During  the  third  month  of  training 
(the  second  month  in  the  Division) 


A  SECTION  OF  TRENCHES  AT  A  TRAINING  CAMP 
The  attempt  was  made  to  visualize  for  the  young  soldiers  the  conditions  they  would  meet  in  France.  This  section 
of  trench  is  as  elaborately  constructed  as  any  in  a  strong  sector.  The  men  are  charging  upon  it  with  the  same 
care  and  attention  that  they  would  bestow  upon  an  actual  trench  filled  with  Germans.  U.  S.  Official 


''PRENCH  INSTRUCTION  UNDER  BRITISH 
1  AND  FRENCH  OFFICERS. 

During  the  preliminary  rifle  practice 
on  the  range,  the  men  were  instructed 
in  night  firing,  using  both  illuminated 
and  non-illuminated  targets,  and  in 
addition  they  received  instruction  in 
firing  in  daylight  and  at  night  wearing 
their  gas  masks.  The  firing  on  the 
range  was  done  by  regiment,  one 
battalion  following  the  other.  As  each 
battalion  completed  its  record  firing, 
it  was  moved  to  a  trench  system  for 
instruction  in  trench  warfare.  The 
instruction  period  in  the  trench  system 
for  each  battalion  was  two  days  and 
two  nights.  Relief  was  made  at  night 
and  the  relieved  battalion  marched 
back  to  its  barracks.  This  work  was 
carried  on  under  the  direction,  super¬ 


instruction  progressed  to  include  that 
of  the  battalion,  regiment  and  brigade, 
and  during  this  month  each  regiment 
was  given  a  period  of  at  least  five  days 
in  a  trench  system  area  where  every 
man  was  given  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  automatic  rifle,  throwing  live 
grenades,  going  through  wire,  intensive 
bayonet  work  over  a  difficult  course, 
consisting  of  trench  entanglements, 
runways,  jump-offs,  et  cetera.  Also 
exercises  in  occupying  trenches,  taking 
trenches,  reorganizing  trenches,  prep¬ 
aration  for  counter  attacks,  et  cetera. 
The  object  of  this  instruction  was  to 
have  every  man  and  every  organization 
have  some  experience  with  what  was 
considered  as  absolutely  essential  to 
modern  training.  The  scene  shown 
above  is  typical  of  this  training. 
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V VARIETY  OF  WORK  DURING  THE  FIRST 
THREE  MONTHS. 

During  this  month  the  intelligence 
personnel  received  special  attention. 
It  was  carefully  organized  and  trained 
in  the  requirements  of  intelligence 
work,  which  has  become  more  and  more 
important,  and  upon  its  efficiency  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  the  success  of 
operations. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  month  in¬ 
struction  in  liaison  between  units  and 


problems,  small  matters,  and  the  staff 
work  connected  with  them  had  been 
accomplished.  In  short,  the  division 
was  tied  together  as  a  battle  unit. 

ARTILLERY,  ENGINEER,  AND  SIGNAL 
TRAINING  BEGUN  EARLY. 

Artillery  troops  were  given  basic 
infantry  and  artillery  training.  It  was 
recognized  that  the  all-important  train¬ 
ing  for  artillery  was  making  them  ex¬ 
pert  gunners  as  quickly  as  possible. 
With  that  end  in  view  actual  firing 


LEARNING  HOW  TO  FIRE  A  STOKES  TRENCH  MORTAR 


The  Stokes  mortar,  the  invention  of  an  English  civilian,  was  a  valuable  weapon  at  close  quarters  It  dropped 
bombs  into  the  enemy  trenches  with  considerable  accuracy.  Though  provided  with  a  tripod,  this  was  seldom 
used  by  the  soldiers  in  open  warfare.  This  is  a  detachment  of  the  142d  Infantry  in  training  in  France. 

U.  S.  Official 


with  the  artillery  was  taken  up,  first 
through  a  series  of  demonstrations  and 
then  through  practical  problems  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  field.  Great  attention  was 
given  to  this  instruction  in  order  that 
iiaison  might  be  made  as  nearly  perfect 
mechanically  as  possible,  and  in  order 
to  build  up  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  different  arms  and 
branches  of  the  service.  Rest  periods 
between  exercises  were  utilized  for 
talks  to  the  men  on  various  subjects  of 
general  and  military  interest. 

By  the  end  of  the  third  month  the 
men  had  had  a  great  variety  of  work, 
and  as  a  rule  there  was  no  flagging  of 
interest.  Every  organization  had  been 
put  through  its  basic  work,  combat 
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was  begun  in  their  first  month  of  train¬ 
ing.  Equitation  and  co-related  mat¬ 
ters  with  reference  to  traction  and  care 
of  animals  was  considered  as  of  second¬ 
ary  importance  and  the  training  pro¬ 
gramme  was  arranged  accordingly.  In¬ 
struction  in  liaison  with  the  other  arms 
of  the  division,  combat  problems  and 
manoeuvres  by  day  and  night  was  taken 
up  in  the  third  month  of  training. 

Engineer  troops  were  given  basic 
infantry  training  and  instruction  in 
combat  formation,  problems  and  ma¬ 
noeuvres.  Their  technical  training  was 
considered  as  of  first  importance.  It 
progressed  rapidly,  for  the  reason  that 
the  personnel  was  made  up  of  men 
drawn  from  the  crafts  trained  to 
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skilled  mechanical  and  technical  work. 
Instruction  in  liaison  with  the  other 
arms  of  the  division,  combat  problems 
covering  construction  of  field  fortifica¬ 
tions,  et  cetera,  both  by  day  and  night, 
was  taken  up  in  the  third  month  of 
their  training. 

Signal  troops  were  given  basic  in¬ 
fantry  training  and  technical  training 
in  all  means  of  signal  communications 


a  machine  gun  school,  conducted  in  the 
division  by  experienced  expert  officers, 
trained  in  battle.  The  effect  of  this 
system  was  to  standardize  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  to  develop  quickly  machine 
gunners.  They  were  instructed  in  the 
use  of  standard  machine  guns  in  use  by 
the  Entente  and  their  allies. 

In  the  third  month  of  their  training 
they  were  instructed  in  liaison  with 
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THE  SURGICAL  WARD  AT  CAMP  WADSWORTH 


Though  it  had  not  massive  buildings  the  hospital  at  Camp  Wadsworth,  at  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  where 
the  New  York  National  Guard  was  trained,  had  every  necessary  appliance  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  The 
buildings  were  roomy  and  were  flooded  with  air  and  sunlight.  The  well  men  at  these  camps  lived  in  tents. 


such  as  wireless  telegraphy,  buzzer- 
fone,  telephone,  visual  signalling,  pi¬ 
geons,  et  cetera. 

In  the  third  month  of  their  training 
they  worked  with  the  other  arms  of  the 
division  in  combat  problems  and  ma¬ 
noeuvres  in  solving  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  all  means 
of  signal  communication  by  day  and 
night,  in  open  warfare  and  in  trench 
warfare. 

HE  TRAINING  OF  THE  MACHINE  GUN 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

Machine  gun  organizations  were 
given  basic  infantry  training.  All 
machine  gun  units  were  instructed  in 


the  other  arms  of  the  division,  in 
combat  problems  and  manoeuvres  by 
day  and  night,  both  in  open  warfare 
and  in  trench  warfare. 

HE  DUTIES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  TRAINS  IN 
A  DIVISION. 

Trains. — Men  of  the  trains  were 
given  basic  infantry  instruction  and 
instruction  in  the  care,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Reading  of  road  maps  and  in 
estimating  transportation  capabilities 
of  roads  and  material  was  specialized  in. 
Ammunition  train  organizations  were 
instructed  in  the  transportation  of 
various  classes  of  shell,  ammunition, 
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et  cetera,  by  day  and  night.  Supply 
train  organizations  were  instructed  in 
the  transportation  of  supplies,  by  day 
and  night.  Engineer  trains  received 
special  instruction  in  handling  the 
technical  material  pertaining  to  the 
engineer  troops,  by  day  and  night. 
Sanitary  train  organizations  were 
specially  trained  in  care  and  evacua¬ 
tion  of  sick  and  wounded,  transporting, 
setting-up  and  maintenance  of  field 
hospitals,  under  conditions  of  open 
warfare  and  trench  warfare,  by  day 
and  night. 

In  their  third  month  of  training,  all 
trains  were  instructed  in  liaison  with 
the  other  arms  of  the  division,  in  com¬ 
bat  problems  and  manoeuvres  by  day 
and  night. 

OME  GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  TRAINING. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  war¬ 
fare  are  as  old  as  time,  but  methods  of 
combat  change  with  the  introduction  of 
new  kinds  of  weapons  and  with  our 
increased  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
terrain.  For  this  reason  it  was  essential 
to  have  instructors  who  were  familiar 
with  modern  methods  of  combat. 
These  instructors  were  furnished  by  the 
Allies  and  they  were  of  inestimable 
value  to  us  in  our  efforts  to  prepare  for 
the  struggle.  They  impressed  upon  the 
men  and  officers,  especially  the  latter, 
the  underlying  principle  of  reinforcing 
hard-pressed  points  not  by  men  but 
by  fire,  that  is,  by  the  use  of  automatic 
rifles  and  machine  guns. 

Our  officers  had  not,  as  a  class, 
learned  to  appreciate  this.  Nor  had 
they  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  platoon  and  company  by 
modern  methods  to  realize  what  a 
wonderfully  effective  instrumentality 


the  new  forms  of  organization  had  given 
them.  All  of  these  things  the  Allied 
instructors  taught  us  and  impressed 
upon  us. 

Bayonet  training,  of  course,  gives 
a  desire  for  close  combat,  and  a  sense 
of  personal  power  to  the  man  who  is 
well  trained.  Certain  kinds  of  games, 
that  make  a  man  more  alert,  quick  and 
strong  on  his  feet,  are  very  valuable  in 
training.  Everything  possible  must  be 
done  to  increase  the  self-respect  of  the 
men,  to  teach  them  to  salute  as  though 
they  were  proud  of  their  profession, 
and  to  cause  them  to  take  a  real  pride 
in  being  soldiers  of  the  nation. 

IME  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  FULLEST 
MEASURE  OF  SUCCESS. 

The  efficiency  of  the  divisional  train¬ 
ing  will  be  very  largely  measured  by 
the  amount  of  time  which  is  available 
for  this  work.  The  doing  of  things  over 
and  over  again,  under  varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  weather,  terrain,  by  day  and 
night,  is  what  makes  a  highly  effective 
divisional  fighting  unit  pliable,  re¬ 
sourceful  and  competent  to  adjust  it¬ 
self  properly  to  any  problem  which  may 
confront  it. 

The  foregoing  represents  the  general 
procedure  which  is  found  most  effective 
for  training  American  divisions  for 
the  war  of  position  and  the  war  of 
movement,  as  exemplified  during  the 
recent  war.  The  building  up  of  morale 
and  the  keeping  of  the  elements  of  a 
division  together,  making  it  an  or¬ 
ganization  instead  of  an  aggregation, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

The  training  of  a  division  is  a  big 
job  and  an  interesting  one,  and  if 
properly  done,  insures  good  Discipline, 
Efficiency,  mutual  Respect  and  Con¬ 
fidence  between  Officers  and  Men. 
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Chapter  LII 

The  Course  of  the  War  During  1917 

NO  IMMEDIATE  DECISION  IS  APPARENT  THOUGH  THE 
WHOLE  WORLD  IS  IN  ARMS 


'T'HE  year  1917  was  a  year  of  alter- 
A  nate  exultation  and  depression  for 
both  sides,  but  as  it  closed  the  deadlock 
was  unbroken.  All  Europe  was  tired 
of  war,  but  in  spite  of  openly  manifest 
war-weariness  no  one  could  prophesy 
when  the  end  would  come.  During 
1916  military  leaders  had  had  full 
opportunity  to  reach  a  decision,  but 
had  failed.  The  peace-makers  attempt¬ 
ed  to  end  the  struggle  in  1917,  with  no 
better  success. 


The  first  peace  proposal  by  the 

CENTRAL  POWERS. 

Just  before  the  end  of  1916  (Decem¬ 
ber  12)  the  Central  Powers  proposed  a 
Peace  Conference  without  cessation  of 
hostilities,  or  suggesting  any  basis  of 
discussion.  Their  proposal  was  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Entente  Powers  by  the 
neutrals  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
and,  on  December  30,  a  joint  reply 
signed  by  Russia,  France,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Japan,  Italy  Belgium,  Montene¬ 
gro,  Portugal  and  Rumania  was  re¬ 
turned  declaring  that  no  peace  was 
possible  without  reparation. 

President  Wilson  had  prepared  a 
note  inquiring  upon  what  terms  the 
belligerent  powers  were  prepared  to 
make  peace,  before  the  publication  of 
the  note  of  the  Central  Powers.  With 
some  hesitation  it  was  published  on 
December  18.  To  it  the  Central  Powers 
returned  an  evasive  answer.  The 


Entente  nations,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  while  they  could  not  give 
specific  details  of  their  demands,  the 
groundwork  must  include  restoration 
of  Belgium,  Serbia  and  Montenegro 
with  compensation;  evacuation  of  the 
invaded  portions  of  France,  Russia  and 
Rumania,  with  reparation;  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  Europe  upon  a  stable 
basis;  the  expulsion  of  the  Turk;  and 
the  liberation  of  subject  peoples.  At 
the  same  time  they  disclaimed  the 
desire  to  destroy  German  nationality. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  SECRETLY  NEGOTI- 
l\  ATES  FOR  PEACE. 

Austria-Hungary  had  suffered  more 
than  Germany  because  of  less  efficient 
organization,  and  was  less  united  in 
sentiment.  During  the  spring  of  1917 
secret  peace  negotiations  with  the 
Allies  were  undertaken.  The  whole 
truth  is  not  yet  known,  but  apparently 
King  Alfonso  of  Spain,  a  relative  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor,  was  delegated  to 
approach  France.  A  brother  of  the 
Empress,  Prince  Sixtus  of  Bourbon, 
himself  a  soldier  in  the  Belgian  army, 
made  one  or  more  visits  to  Austria,  and 
conferred  with  representatives  of 
France  in  Switzerland.  Mutual  dis¬ 
trust,  fear  of  Germany,  and  finally  the 
collapse  of  Russia  which  gave  new  heart 
to  the  Austrian  rulers,  all  had  something 
to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 
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The  pope  issues  a  note  containing 

PROPOSALS  FOR  PEACE. 


Pope  Benedict  XV  had,  at  various 
times  since  his  elevation  to  the  Papacy, 
expressed  his  hopes  for  peace.  On 
August  i,  1917,  he  issued  a  note  to  the 
belligerent  powers  suggesting  a  basis 


POPE  BENEDICT  XV 

Giacomo  della  Chiesa,  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Pius  X  in  1914.  On  August  1,  1917,  he  issued 
a  note  suggesting  a  basis  of  peace  for  the  warring 
nations. 


for  peace,  to  include  among  other 
things:  decrease  of  armaments;  arbi¬ 
tration  of  international  disputes;  free¬ 
dom  and  community  of  the  seas; 
renunciation  of  indemnities,  with  cer¬ 
tain  possible  exceptions;  evacuation 
and  restoration  of  all  occupied  terri¬ 
tories;  examination  of  rival  territorial 
claims,  as  for  example,  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  the  Trentino. 

By  this  time  the  United  States  had 
entered  the  war,  and  the  reply  of 
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President  Wilson,  August  27,  was 
tacitly  accepted  as  the  reply  of  all  the 
nations  opposing  the  Teutonic  alliance. 
President  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the 
actions  of  the  German  government 
would  render  any  negotiations  with  it 
fruitless,  that  an  irresponsible  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  be  trusted,  and 
appealed  to  the  German  people  to 
assert  themselves.  The  Central  Powers 
attempted  to  flatter  Pope  Benedict,  by 
pretending  to  accept  his  ideas,  but 
their  actions  did  not  square  with  their 
words. 

A  STRONG  DESIRE  FOR  PEACE  MANIFESTED 
IN  GERMANY. 

In  Germany,  meanwhile,  there  was 
a  strong  movement  for  peace.  The 
declaration  of  unlimited  submarine 
warfare  had  not  brought  Great  Britain 
to  her  knees;  the  appeals  of  Pope 
Benedict  for  peace  had  had  their  effect 
upon  the  Centre  (Catholic)  party;  the 
denunciations  of  Socialists  of  other 
countries  had,  perhaps,  had  some  slight 
effect  upon  the  German  Socialists. 
Greater  than  all  of  these,  Germany  was 
tired  of  privations.  The  formation  of 
an  anti-Government  combination  of 
parties  and  factions  led  to  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Bethmann-Hollwegas  Imperial 
Chancellor  on  July  14,  and  five  days 
later  the  Reichstag  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  declaring  against  annexations,  and 
in  favor  of  a  peace  by  understandings. 
The  Reichstag  had  so  little  influence 
in  the  governmental  scheme  of  the 
German  Empire  that  the  real  rulers 
paid  little  attention  to  the  declaration 
and  the  Kaiser  appointed  a  typical 
Junker,  Dr.  George  Michaelis,  as 
Chancellor,  who  soon  adjourned  the 
Reichstag. 

In  October  when  the  Reichstag  re¬ 
assembled  there  was  much  angry  dis¬ 
cussion  between  the  Conservative  and 
Radical  elements,  and  Dr.  Michaelis 
resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Count 
von  Hertling,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Centre  party.  Count  von  Hertling 
promised  sweeping  reforms  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Empire  and  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  favoring  peace. 
Meanwhile  the  Bolshevist  element  in 
Russia  had  secured  control,  and 
German  chances  for  success  seemed 


SCOTTISH  PRISONERS  IN  A  GERMAN  PRISON  CAMP 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  British  prisoners  were  treated  with  especial  severity  by  their  German  cap- 
tors,  but  it  was  a  point  of  honor  among  them  not  to  weaken.  This  group  of  Scotch  prisoners  seem  to  be  keeping 
up  their  spirits  in  spite  of  poor  and  insufficient  food,  and  the  general  hardness  of  their  lot. 


BARRACKS  AT  THE  PRISON  CAMP  AT  DOBERITZ 


The  Doberitz  prison  camp  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Berlin.  Here  some  of  the  barracks  were  of  metal.  At 
some  camps  there  were  wooden  structures  and  stables,  warehouses  and  other  buildings  were  used  at  other  places. 
Many  English  were  confined  at  Doberitz  including  a  large  part  of  the  Naval  Brigade  captured  at  Antwerp  early 
in  the  war.  Apparently  these  are  civilians,  who  were,  however,  usually  sent  to  Ruhleben.  Ruschin 
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brighter.  Both  in  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany  the  militarists  increased 
their  influence,  and  the  liberal  elements 
either  became  silent  or  imperialistic, 
and  the  C  entral  Powers  ceased  to  seek 
for  peace. 

rpHE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  AND  AMERI- 
1  CAN  INTERVENTION. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
Russian  Revolution  and  to  American 
intervention.  Both  occurred  at  nearly 
the  same  time  and  the  causes  leading 
up  to  them  are  so  many  and  so  complex 
that  they  can  not  easily  be  summarized 
in  less  space  than  the  chapters  devoted 
to  these  two  most  important  events  of 
the  year. 

The  treachery  of  the  Russian  Premier, 
Boris  von  Stunner,  has  been  discussed 
at  length.  He  and  many  in  the  court 
circle  had  clearly  shown  that  they 
did  not  desire  a  defeated  Germany,  not 
so  much,  perhaps,  because  they  favored 
Germany,  as  because  they  favored 
autocracy  and  feared  that  the  end  of 
autocracy  in  Germany  would  mean  its 
end  in  Russia  also.  Though  the  Duma 
was  able  to  have  Sturmer  dismissed, 
the  “dark  forces’’  continued  to  plot, 
in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Duma.  The  Government 
apparently  was  seeking  to  induce 
revolt  which  would  then  be  quelled 
by  force,  thereby  strengthening  the 
reactionary  elements. 

The  revolution  in  petrograd  almost 

BLOODLESS. 

On  March  n,  1917,  Premier  Golitzin 
prorogued  the  Duma,  which  refused  to 
disperse.  That  same  day  soldiers  in 
Petrograd  refused  to  fire  upon  crowds 
in  the  streets  and  the  next  day  soldiers 
disarmed  their  officers,  who  would  not 
agree  to  lead  them  against  the  police. 
The  radicals  had  organized  Councils 
(Soviets)  of  Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’ 
Delegates  which  gained  great  influence 
over  the  soldiers,  both  in  Petrograd 
and  at  the  front.  On  March  15,  it  was 
announced  in  the  Duma  that  the  Tsar 
was  to  be  deposed,  a  Provisional 
Government  constituted,  and  a  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  was  to  be  called  as 
soon  as  possible  to  determine  the  future 
of  Russia.  The  Tsar  did  abdicate  for 
himself  and  his  son  and  named,  as  his 
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successor,  his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  who  refused  the  empty  honor. 

The  Provisional  Government,  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  the  moderate  elements 
in  the  Duma,  tried  to  carry  on  the 
government  and  the  war.  1  he  story  ol 
the  difficulties,  and  the  progressive 
demoralization  of  the  Russian  army  is 
told  elsewhere  (Chapter  XL1I). 
Gradually  the  extremist  (Bolshevist) 


COUNT  CZERNIN 

While  Foreign  Minister  of  Austria-Hungary,  Count 
Czernin  was  concerned  in  the  mysterious  negotiations 
for  peace  during  1917,  and  was  forced  to  resign  early 
in  1918. 


elements  gained  control  both  in  the 
army  and  among  the  civil  population. 
The  Russian  people  had  undergone  great 
suffering  and  they  were  weary  of  war. 
The  Provisional  Government  did  not 
end  the  war.  The  Bolsheviki  promised 
peace,  and  November  7,  8,  by  military 
force  they  secured  control  of  Petro¬ 
grad,  and  soon  extended  their  ppwer 
over  other  parts  of  the  country.  On 
December  15,  a  truce  was  signed  with 
the  Teutonic  armies. 


The  german  declaration  of  unlimit 

ED  SUBMARINE  WARFARE. 

The  Allied  cause,  however,  had 
received  an  addition,  which,  as  circum- 


THE  BATHING  COMPARTMENT  OF  THE  TRAIN 
Careful  inspection  will  show  near  the  roof  of  this  car  several  nozzles  through  which  wqter  from  the  tank  shown 
above  can  flow.  Soldiers  were  detailed  by  companies  for  bathing  when  the  “Badezug”  was  in  the  neighborhood. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war  the  equipment  gave  out  and  was  not  renewed.  The  German  soldier  had  very  few 
comforts  during  the  last  year  or  two  he  was  fighting.  Pictures,  Ruschin 
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PART  OF  A  GERMAN  BATH  TRAIN 

The  German  sanitary  equipment  early  in  the  war  was  very  complete,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  keep  the  soldiers 
in  health.  This  is  the  “Badezug,”  a  very  important  feature  in  the  scheme.  It  was  a  series  of  shower  baths  on 
wheels  which  could  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  This  is  the  tank  containing  the  water. 
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stances  proved  was  to  counterbalance 
the  Russian  defection.  The  German 
government  had  promised  in  May, 
1916,  that  the  submarine  campaign 
would  be  conducted  like  ordinary 
cruiser  warfare,  that  is,  that  no  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  would  be  sunk  without 
warning,  and  without  provisions  for 
the  safety  of  their  crews.  On  January 
31 ,  1917,  a  note  was  presented  announc- 


execution.  A  request  that  Congress 
authorize  the  arming  of  American 
merchantmen  passed  the  House  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  March  1,  but 
was  defeated  by  a  filibuster  in  the 
Senate  as  the  session  ended  by  limita¬ 
tion  on  March  4.  Meanwhile  the 
“Zimmermann  Note,”  dated  January 
16,  seeking  an  alliance  with  Mexico,  had 
been  published. 


SHIPS  OF  STONE  TO  REPLACE  WOOD  OR  METAL 

The  destruction  of  tonnage  by  the  submarine  and  the  necessity  of  using  so  much  of  what  was  left  for  war  pur¬ 
poses  led  to  considerable  use  of  concrete  vessels.  This  boat  was  constructed  at  Ivry-sur-Seine,  France,  during 
1917.  Concrete  vessels  were  also  constructed  by  other  nations,  and  generally  proved  seaworthy. 

French  Official  from  N.  Y.  Times 


ing  that,  beginning  the  next  day, 
February  1,  all  sea  traffic  within  cer¬ 
tain  zones  around  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  the  Eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean  would  ‘‘be  prevented  by  all 
weapons,”  except  that  the  United 
States  might  under  restrictions  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  send  one  ship  a  week  to 
England. 

President  Wilson  immediately  broke 
off  relations  with  Germany,  ordering 
Ambassador  Gerard  home  and  sending 
Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  his  pass¬ 
ports,  though  he  declared  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  believe  that  Germany 
would  actually  put  her  threats  into 
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The  united  states,  april  6,  enters 
THE  WAR. 

Germany  made  good  her  threats  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  (March  16, 
17)  three  American  ships  were  sunk 
on  the  homeward  voyage  and  American 
citizens  lost  their  lives.  Congress  was 
called  in  special  session,  and  on  April  2, 
President  Wilson  asked  for  recognition 
of  a  state  of  war  with  Germany.  The 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  82  to  6  agreed, 
April  4,  and  the  House  followed  April  6, 
by  a  vote  of  373  to  50.  The  formal 
proclamation  was  issued  the  same  day. 

The  regular  army  and  the  National 
Guard  were  increased  and  a  compulsory 
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Selective  Service  Act  was  passed,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  calling  of  1,000,000  men 
from  those  between  twenty-one  and 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  with  proper 
provisions  for  exemptions.  Registra¬ 
tion  day  was  June  5,  and  on  July  15, 
the  order  in  which  the  registrants  were 
to  be  called  was  settled,  as  described 
elsewhere.  Two  Liberty  Loan  Acts 
were  passed,  and  loans  of  seven  billion 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  BERLIN,  WHICH  REMAINED  OPEN 

Military  authorities  in  Germany  took  little  chance  of  reverse  and  failure  being  reflected  in  civil  life  by  a  panic  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  for  they  ordered  it  to  be  kept  open.  This  was  perfectly  feasible  as  the  blockade  left  only 
domestic  stocks  on  the  market,  which  by  degrees  passed  under  government  control.  Picture  from  Henry  Ruschin 


sectors.  Moreover,  it  was  clear  that 
the  United  States  was  in  the  war  to  the 
extent  of  its  resources,  whether  of  men 
or  material. 

The  intervention  of  the  United 
States  had  not  come  too  soon.  Both 
France  and  Great  Britain  had  borne  a 
heavy  burden.  The  latter  had  been 
obliged  to  finance  some  of  her  Allies 
and  the  loans  from  the  United  States 


dollars  to  the  Allies  were  authorized. 
Revenue,  food  control,  and  shipping 
acts  were  passed,  and  in  December  the 
government  took  over  the  control  of  the 
railroads. 

HE  UNITED  STATES  AT  ONCE  SENDS 
SHIPS  AND  MEN. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  American  destroyers  were 
on  patrol  in  European  waters,  and  in 
June  General  John  J.  Pershing  and 
the  first  contingent  of  American  troops 
reached  France.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  five  divisions  besides  various 
special  units,  about  200,000  men  in  all, 
were  in  France,  and  American  soldiers 
were  in  the  front  line  trenches  in  quiet 


were  welcome,  as  was  also  the  assist¬ 
ance  against  the  submarines.  In  France 
the  phenomenon  known  as  “defeatism” 
was  widespread  (see  p.  500),  and  the 
moral  effect  of  the  presence  of  United 
States  troops  had  a  tonic  effect  long 
before  any  considerable  numbers  were 
ready  for  the  fighting  line. 

IGHTING  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 
DURING  1917. 

The  fighting  during  the  year  must 
be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  On  the 
Western  Front  the  Allies  held  the 
offensive.  The  British  and  French 
attacks  on  the  Somme  in  1916  had 
pushed  the  Germans  to  the  edge  of  the 
high  ground,  and  had  left  them  holding 
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an  awkward  sa'.ient  around  Noyon, 
though  the  Allies  had  failed  to  take 
Bapaume  and  Peronne.  Marshal  von 
Hindenburg  prepared  a  strong  system 
of  trenches,  first  called  the  Siegfried 
Line,  but  later  called  by  his  own  name, 
running  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Arras  to  the  heights  of  the  Aisne.  To 


SPIKES  BEFORE  A  GERMAN  TRENCH 


this  he  withdrew  during  March,  1917, 
just  as  the  Allied  attack  was  about  to 
begin.  About  1,000  square  miles  of 
occupied  territory  were  given  up,  and 
all  the  country  between  the  old  and 
the  new  positions  was  wantonly  laid 
waste. 

The  British  attack  around  Arras 
began  April  9,  and  Vimy  Ridge  was 
soon  taken.  The  French  attacked  the 
heights  of  the  Aisne,  April  16.  The 
scheme  of  General  Nivelle,  now  com- 
mander-in-chief,  was  audacious.  He 
would  not  “nibble”  or  wage  a  war  of 
attrition.  He  would  attack  almost 
simultaneously  in  four  major  operations 
and  break  through.  He  made  some 
progress  but  the  plan  was  impossibly 
difficult,  and  the  losses  were  tremen¬ 
dous.  Nivelle  was  succeeded  by  P6tain, 
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while  Foch  was  made  Chief  of  Staff  at 
Paris.  The  old  method  of  seeking 
limited  objectives  was  resumed.  Cra- 
onne  and  both  ends  of  the  Chemin  des 
Dames  (Ladies’  Road)  were  taken  and 
held  against  German  attack,  while  the 
British  strengthened  their  position 
around  Arras. 

HE  WEARY  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  PAS- 
SCHENDAELE  RIDGE. 

Later  (June  7),  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  in 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  operations  of 
the  war,  took  the  Messines-Wytschaete 
Ridge  between  Ypres  and  Lens,  wiping 
out  a  German  salient  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  British  hold  in  Ypres.  The  next 
British  move  was  an  offensive  from 
Ypres  against  the  Passchendaele  Ridge. 
The  battle  raged  from  July  until 
November  in  the  face  of  torrential 
rains,  but  the  British  pushed  steadily 
forward  with  the  double  object  of 
gaining  ground  and  drawing  as  many 
German  troops  as  possjble  from  before 
the  French,  farther  south.  Finally  the 
village  of  Passchendaele  was  entered, 
October  30,  and  a  week  later  fully  se¬ 
cured  by  the  Canadians. 

Next  came  the  drive  on  Cambrai 
(November  20),  which  almost  succeed¬ 
ed,  but  a  German  counter-attack 
forced  the  British  to  retire,  giving  up  a 
part  of  their  gains.  The  British  were 
learning  that  the  Hindenburg  Line,  or 
any  other  line,  could  be  taken.  The 
British  gains  were  substantial,  though 
the  cost  in  men  and  munitions  had  been 
high. 

General  Petain’s  first  duty  was  to 
reorganize  his  shattered  armies  and  to 
rebuild  their  belief  in  their  invincibility. 
A  brilliant  attack  northwest  of  Soissons 
in  October  gained  ground  and  forced 
the  Germans  to  give  up  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  In 
August  and  September  the  French  had 
already  regained  the  greater  part  of 
the  ground  around  Verdun,  lost  the 
previous  year. 

HE  GREAT  ITALIAN  DISASTER  ON  THE 
ISONZO 

Slowly  over  great  obstacles  the 
Italian  armies  had  made  their  way 
toward  Trieste.  Around  (  aporetto, 
on  the  upper  Isonzo,  the  lines  were 
lightly  held  by  inferior  troops,  as  no 
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attack  was  anticipated.  Whether  by 
incompetence  of  commanders  in  the 
region  or  I  ecause  of  treachery,  con¬ 
siderable  fraternization  of  Austrian 
and  Italian  soldiers  took  place,  and  the 
former  took  opportunity  to  sow  dis¬ 
content.  Various  other  reasons  dis¬ 
cussed  elsewhere  (Chapter  47)  tended 
to  impair  Italian  morale.  On  October 
21,  after  a  severe  bombardment,  Ger- 


June  and  July  toward  Lemberg  with 
decided  success  at  first,  but  the  Russian 
soldiers  were  becoming  demoralized. 
Soviets  had  been  organized  at  the  front 
and  orders  were  discussed  by  the  rank 
and  file  before  they  were  obeyed. 
Reports  that  the  lands  of  Russia  were 
being  distributed  were  spread,  and 
some  regiments  determined  to  go  home 
to  get  their  share.  All  the  gains  of 
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HEADQUARTERS. OF  A  GERMAN  BATTALION  COMMANDER  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 

The  Germans  held  some  parts  of  the  Western  Front  so  long  that  they  began  to  feel  a  proprietary  interest  in  them. 
Quarters  for  officers  shown  above  were  not  uncommon  in  quiet  sectors.  Much  care  had  been  lavished  upon  them, 
and  they  are  doubtless  exceedingly  comfortable.  Often  costly  rugs  and  china  from  neighboring  chateaux  were 
placed  in  them. 


man  divisions  which  had  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  supposedly  friendly 
Austrians,  broke  through,  leaving  the 
flank  of  the  two  armies  on  the  southern 
Isonzo  exposed.  The  necessary  with¬ 
drawal  became  almost  a  rout,  and  the 
Italians  were  forced  to  fall  back  to  the 
Piave  river.  There  the  new  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  General  Diaz,  with 
the  help  of  French  and  British  held  the 
line,  and  repulsed  desperate  Austro- 
German  assaults,  even  regaining  some 
of  the  lost  ground.  Though  shaken, 
Italy  was  still  a  factor  in  the  war. 

Of  the  Russian  fighting  little  need 
be  said.  General  Brusilov  struck  in 


1917  and  1916  were  wiped  out,  and  the 
Russian  army  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
dependable  military  force.  On  the 
Eastern  Front,  only  the  Rumanians 
held  fast. 

HE  PRESTIGE  OF  THE  TURK  RECEIVES  A 
STUNNING  BLOW. 

In  the  Near  East  the  Allies  were 
more  successful.  Venizelos,  who  had 
been  prevented  from  placing  Greece 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies  by  King  Con¬ 
stantine,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
and  joined  the  Allied  forces  at  Saloniki. 
On  June  12,  King  Constantine  was 
forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  second 
son,  and  on  June  25,  Venizelos  became 
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CHINESE  COOLIES  AT  WORK  BEHIND  THE  BRITISH  LINES 

British  Official 


Prime  Minister  of  all  Greece,  which  he 
took  into  the  war  against  the  Central 
Powers  on  July  2.  No  longer  was  the 
Greek  army  a  threat  against  the  rear 
of  the  Allied  forces  at  Saloniki.  No 
important  military  operations,  how¬ 
ever,  occurred  on  this  front  until  the 
next  year. 

In  Mesopotamia  General  Maude 
had  been  preparing  to  recover  the 
ground  lost  by  the  surrender  of  Kut-el- 
Amara,  but  he  did  not  move  until  his 
expedition  was  well  equipped.  In 
February  Kut  was  taken  and  in  March 
Bagdad  was  entered.  Next  Ramidiya 
and  Samara  were  taken,  and  but  for  the 
demoralization  of  the  Russians  in 
Armenia  the  Turkish  armies  might 
have  been  destroyed. 

The  British  forces  advancing  from 
the  Suez  Canal  crossed  the  Sinai 
Desert  and  entered  Palestine.  Under 


General  Allenby,  Beersheba  and  Gaza 
were  taken.  Advancing  along  the 
coast,  Jaffa  was  taken,  November  16, 
and  then  began  the  movement  to 
encircle  Jerusalem.  The  Turkish  outer 
defenses  were  taken  by  storm,  and  on 
December  io,  Jerusalem  was  sur¬ 
rendered.  Turkish  power  and  prestige, 
by  the  operations  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Palestine,  had  suffered  blows  from 
which  they  could  not  recover. 

The  war  seemed  to  have  become  a 
question  of  endurance  on  which  the 
side  with  the  stronger  nerves  would 
win — the  side  which  could  hold  out 
“the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.”  Some 
of  the  nations  on  both  sides  had  been 
shaken,  or  put  out  of  the  war.  Would 
the  strong  members  of  the  coalition 
be  able  to  hold  the  wavering  members 
in  line?  This  was  the  question  which 
1918  was  to  answer. 
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Barges  of  the  Commission  in  Rotterdam 


Chapter  LI  1 1 


The  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREATEST  WORK  OF  RELIEF  EVER 
SUCCESSFULLY  ACCOMPLISHED 


By  Vernon  Kellogg 

Ex-Director,  in  Biussels,  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 


PyJANY  American  missions  and  com¬ 
missions  went  to  Europe  during 
the  war  on  many  various  errands. 
Most  of  them  were  formed  after  Amer¬ 
ica  had  broken  with  Germany,  but  a 
very  important  one  began  its  work 
within  three  months  after  the  Great 
War  began.  This  was  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  its  members  and  the  Bel¬ 
gians  as  the  “C.R.B.”  Its  existence  as 
an  organization  and  its  work  began  in 
October,  1914,  and  continued  until  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the 
summer  of  1919.  In  that  period  of  four 
and  a  half  years  of  active  effort  it  col¬ 
lected  by  donation  and  purchase  and 
transported  overseas  and  through  Hol¬ 
land  into  Belgium  and  North  France 
nearly  five  million  tons  of  foodstuffs 
and  clothing  of  a  value  of  about  seven 
hundred  million  dollars. 


THE  AMERICAN  COMMISSION  FOR  RELIEF 
IN  BELGIUM. 

For  the  proper  protection  and  equit¬ 
able  distribution  of  these  supplies  in¬ 
side  the  German-occupied  territories 
of  Belgium  and  North  France,  the 
C.R.B.  was  solely  responsible  from 
November,  1914  until  April,  1917,  at 
which  time  America  entered  the  war 
and  Americans  were  no  longer  allowed 
to  remain.  This  responsibility  then 


devolved  upon  a  joint  Dutch-Spanish 
Commission,  although  all  of  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  funds,  and  the  purchase  and 
transportation  of  the  supplies,  both 
overseas  and  through  Holland  up  to  the 
Belgian  border,  were  still  carried  on  by 
the  American  Commission. 

The  actual  detailed  distribution  of 
the  supplies  to  the  nearly  ten  million 
shut-in  people  was  effected  under  the 
constant  supervision  of  the  American 
volunteers  of  the  C.R.B.  by  about 
thirty-five  thousand  French  and  Bel¬ 
gian  relief  workers,  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ized  into  national,  provincial,  and  local 
committees.  The  American  volunteers 
within  the  occupied  territories  were 
never  more  than  forty-five  at  any  one 
time — the  German  military  authorities 
made  constant  objection  to  having 
more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty — but 
about  two  hundred  were  used  alto¬ 
gether  during  the  period  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  work. 

ONLY  ONE-SIXTH  OF  THE  BELGIAN  POP¬ 
ULATION  AGRICULTURAL. 

What  made  the  “relief  of  Belgium” 
necessary,  and  necessary  so  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war?  Belgium  is 
not,  as  the  United  States  is,  self-sustain¬ 
ing  as  to  food.  Except  for  tea,  coffee, 
and  spices,  and  a  part  of  its  sugar, 
America  produces  within  its  borders 
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all  of  the  food  it  really  needs  to  keep 
its  people  alive  and  even  comfortably 
alive.  Of  the  more  important  staples, 
such  as  bread-grains,  meat,  milk,  and 
fats,  it  produces  a  surplus.  If  an 
enemy  could  completely  blockade  it,  it 
could  go  on  living  indefinitely. 

But  Belgium  could  not;  nor  could 
England  and  France  and  Italy.  Bel¬ 
gium  is  not  primarily  an  agricultural 
country,  despite  the  fact  that  what 
agriculture  it  does  have  is  the  most 
intensive  and  highly  developed  in 
Europe.  Only  one-sixth  of  its  people 
support  themselves  by  agriculture.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  most  highly  industrialized 
and  densely  populated  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  depending  upon  importations  for 
fifty  per  cent  of  its  annual  general  food 
needs  and  for  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
its  needed  bread-grains.  These  food 
importations  must  go  on  constantly, 
as  must  corresponding  exportations  of 
manufactured  articles  to  pay  for  them. 

ELGIUM  EFFECTIVELY  BLOCKADED 
FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 

But  Belgium  was,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  effectively  blockaded. 
It  was  shut  up  within  a  “ring  of  steel” 
through  which  no  persons  or  supplies 
could  pass  in  or  out  except  under  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstances,  such  as  a 
special  permission  from  both  Germans 
and  Allies,  or  a  daring  and  almost  im¬ 
possible  blockade-running.  Within  ten 
weeks  after  the  entrance  into  its  coun¬ 
try  of  the  first  invading  Germans  on 
August  4,  1914,  all  of  Belgium,  except 
that  forever  famous  little  northwestern 
corner,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
For  all  practical  purposes  it  was  Ger¬ 
man  territory.  So  the  Allied  blockade 
of  Germany  necessarily  included  Bel¬ 
gium;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
German  occupying  authorities  natur¬ 
ally  cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  Belgians  and  their  friends,  the  out¬ 
side  Allies.  The  result  was  that  by  the 
first  of  October  the  Belgians  saw  clearly 
the  near  end  of  their  meagre  food 
stocks  and  the  swiftly  approaching 
spectre  of  starvation.  Some  relief  had 
to  be  provided,  and  provided  quickly. 
That  relief  came  by  the  rapid  organiza¬ 
tion  and  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 
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The  first  efforts  to  avert,  or  at  least 
postpone  the  impending  disaster,  were 
made  by  the  Belgians  themselves.  All 
transportation  and  communication  in¬ 
side  of  the  country  was  paralyzed  by 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  invaders  and 
the  rigorously  repressive  and  destruc¬ 
tive  measures  adopted  by  them.  Even 
the  food  existing  in  the  country,  where 
not  already  seized  by  the  invading 
armies,  could  not  be  moved  from  the 
producing  and  storage  centres  to  the 
consumers  in  the  congested  manufac¬ 
turing  and  mining  centres  and  to  the 
large  cities,  without  special  effort  and 
arrangement. 

RICES  FIXED  BY  ROYAL  DECREE  IN 
BELGIUM. 

It  was  evident,  too,  that  special  meas¬ 
ures  were  needed  to  conserve  the 
native  food  stocks  and  make  them  last 
as  long  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  un¬ 
fair  handling  of  them  and  insure  their 
equitable  distribution  to  the  people. 
In  all  the  larger  cities,  therefore,  meas¬ 
ures  were  taken  to  these  ends.  In  the 
very  first  days  of  August,  even  before 
the  Germans  had  entered  Brussels, 
Burgomaster  Max  of  that  city  had 
decided  to  have  the  city  acquire  stocks 
of  foodstuffs  to  be  held  in  reserve 
against  the  coming  need.  On  August 
14,  King  Albert  issued  from  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Great  Headquarters  a  decree  fix¬ 
ing  maximum  prices  at  which  various 
staple  foodstuffs,  such  as  flour,  bread, 
potatoes,  salt,  sugar,  and  rice,  could 
be  sold,  and  giving  the  governors  in 
their  provinces  and  the  burgomasters 
in  their  communes  the  right  to  requisi¬ 
tion,  for  the  public  benefit,  wheat  and 
flour,  and  potatoes,  salt,  sugar,  and 
rice. 

But  it  was  soon  realized  that  the 
situation  could  only  be  met  by  more 
extended  measures.  For  it  became 
apparent  that  the  French  and  English 
would  not  be  able  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  Belgium  and  drive  the  Germans 
quickly  out  of  the  country,  as  had 
been  fondly  hoped  and  confidently 
expected.  Indeed,  it  was  the  Allied 
armies  that  were  being  driven  not  only 
out  of  Belgium  but  farther  and  farther 
back  in  France.  It  was  necessary  to 
undertake  measures,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
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vide  for  an  introduction  of  food  from 
outside  sources. 

'T'HE  FIRST  ORGANIZATION  FOR  RELIEF 
1  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 

1 1  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
some  powerful  neutral  help.  Belgium, 
and  particularly  Brussels,  has  always 
had  its  American  colony.  And  it  was 
to  these  Americans  that  Belgium 
turned  for  help.  Many  members  of  the 
colony  left  as  soon  as  they  could,  but 
some,  headed  by  Minister  Brand  Whit¬ 
lock,  remained.  When  the  Belgian 
government  left  Brussels  for  Antwerp, 
and  later  for  Le  Havre,  part  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  followed  it  but  a 
smaller  part  stayed  in  Brussels  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  most  peculiar  position  for  the 
rest  of  the  war.  Mr.  Whitlock  elected 
to  stay.  It  wras  a  fortunate  election  for 
the  Belgians. 

When  the  American  expatriates  in 
Belgium  who  wished  to  leave  applied 
to  Minister  Whitlock  for  help,  he 
called  to  his  assistance  certain  Amer¬ 
ican  engineers  and  business  men  then 
resident  in  Brussels,  notably  Messrs. 
Daniel  Heineman,  Millard  Shaler,  and 
William  Hulse.  He  had  also  the  very 
effective  help  of  his  First  Secretary  of 
Legation,  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson,  later 
Minister  to  Poland.  These  men  were 
able  to  arrange  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  fleeing  Americans  despite  closed 
banks,  disappearing  currency,  and  gen¬ 
eral  financial  paralysis.  When  this 
was  finished  they  readily  turned  to  the 
work  of  helping  the  Belgians. 

The  first  attempts  to  get  food  from 

OUTSIDE. 

Their  first  effort,  in  cooperation  with 
the  burgomaster  of  Brussels  and  a 
group  of  Brussels  business  men,  was 
the  formation  of  a  Central  Committee 
of  Assistance  and  Provisioning  under 
the  patronage  of  the  ministers  of  the 
United  States  and  Spain  (Mr.  Whit¬ 
lock  and  the  Marquis  de  Villalobar). 
The  field  of  this  committee  was  at  first 
limited  to  Brussels  and  the  communes 
immediately  adjacent  to  it.  But  it 
was  soon  enlarged,  and  the  committee 
correspondingly  reorganized  to  cover 
the  whole  country.  Finding  that  the 
shifting  about  over  the  land  of  the 
rapidly  disappearing  food  stocks  of 


the  country  and  the  special  assistance 
of  the  destitute  and  out  of  work  must 
give  way  to  a  more  radical  relief,  since 
the  destruction  of  factories,  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  incoming  of  raw  materials 
and  the  export  of  manufactures  had 
already  thrown  thousands  of  men  out  of 
employment,  this  committee  resolved 
to  approach  the  Germans  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  attempt  to  bring  in  food  supplies 
from  outside  the  country. 


HERBERT  HOOVER 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover  a  distinguished  mining  engineer, 
residing  in  London  when  he  organized  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium. 

Copyright.  Underwood  &  Underwood. 


Burgomaster  Max  wrote  on  Septem¬ 
ber  7  to  Major  General  Ltittwitz,  the 
German  military  governor  of  Brussels, 
requesting  permission  to  arrange  for 
the  import  of  foodstuffs  through  the 
Holland-Belgium  border.  The  city 
authorities  of  Charleroi  also  began 
negotiations  with  the  German  authori¬ 
ties  in  their  province  (Hainaut)  to  the 
same  end,  but  little  attention  was  paid 
to  these  requests.  Therefore,  the 
Americans  of  the  committee  decided, 
as  neutrals,  to  take  up  personally  with 
the  German  military  authorities  the 
matter  of  arranging  imports. 
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PERMISSION  TO  IMPORT  FOOD  IS  FINALLY 
OBTAINED. 

A  general  permission  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  foodstuffs  into  Belgium  by  way 
of  the  Dutch  frontier  was  finally  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  German  authorities, 
together  with  their  guarantee  that  all 
such  imported  food  would  be  entirely 
free  from  requisition  by  the  German 
army.  Also,  a  special  permission  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Shaler  to  go  to  Hol¬ 
land,  and,  if  necessary,  to  England  to 
try  to  arrange  for  obtaining  and  trans¬ 
porting  to  Belgium  certain  kinds  and 
quantities  of  foodstuffs.  But  no  money 
could  be  sent  out  of  Belgium  to  pay  for 
them,  except  a  first  small  amount  which 
Mr.  Shaler  was  allowed  to  take  with 
him. 

In  Holland,  Mr.  Shaler  found  the 
Dutch  government  quite  willing  to 
allow  foodstuffs  to  pass  through  Hol¬ 
land  for  Belgium,  but  it  asked  him  to 
try  and  arrange  to  find  the  supplies  in 
England.  Holland  already  saw  that 
she  would  need  to  hold  all  of  her  food 
for  her  own  people.  So  Mr.  Shaler 
went  on  to  England. 

R.  HERBERT  HOOVER  BECOMES  IN¬ 
TERESTED  IN  THE  PROBLEM. 

Here  he  tried  to  interest  influential 
Americans  in  Belgium’s  great  need  and, 
through  Mr.  Edgar  Rickard,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  engineer,  he  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover,  then  the  leading 
American  engineer  in  London,  who 
lent  a  sympathetic  ear  to  the  story  of 
the  situation  in  the  heroic  but  despair¬ 
ing  land  across  the  Channel.  This 
sympathetic  listening  meant  for  Mr. 
Hoover  the  almost  complete  surrender 
of  all  his  personal  interests  for  his  now 
famous  four  and  a  half  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  endeavor  to  save  Belgium  from 
starvation.  It  meant  the  organization 
and  enormous  undertaking  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  already  conspicuous 
in  relief  work,  as  he  had  been  the  or¬ 
ganizer  and  head  of  a  special  organiza¬ 
tion  called  the  American  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee,  created  in  London  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  and  repatriating  the 
150,000  American  citizens  who  found 
themselves  stranded  in  Europe  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  His  sympathetic 
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and  successful  work  in  looking  after 
the  needs  of  these  stranded  Americans 
recommended  him  as  the  logical  head 
for  the  new  and  greater  philanthropic 
undertaking.  He  was  asked,  therefore, 
by  Ambassador  Page  and  the  Belgian 
authorities  to  organize  and  begin  im¬ 
mediately  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

HE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
FOR  RELIEF  IN  BELGIUM. 

This  was  far  from  being  a  simple 
task;  an  account  of  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  alone  would  require  more 
pages  than  those  which  can  be  given 
to  this  whole  article.  In  addition  there 
were  the  arrangements  for  financing 
the  work,  for  the  sufficient  and  safe 
transportation  overseas  and  through 
Holland,  for  cooperation  with  the  in¬ 
ternal  Belgian  relief  committees,  and 
for  the  full  protection  from  German 
seizure  or  interference  of  the  food  in¬ 
side  the  occupied  territory.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  things  quickly  effected  by  Mr. 
Hoover  and  his  associates,  however, 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  first,  a 
formal  organization  of  the  Commission 
as  a  strictly  neutral  body,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
patronage  of  the  American,  Spanish, 
and  Dutch  ministers  in  Brussels,  the 
American  minister  in  the  Hague,  and  the 
American,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  am¬ 
bassadors  in  London  and  Berlin,  with 
offices  in  New  York,  London,  Rotter¬ 
dam,  and  Brussels,  staffed  by  Amer¬ 
icans;  second,  formal  permission  by 
the  Allied  and  German  governments  for 
the  continuing  importation  of  large 
quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  clothing 
from  England,  America,  and  elsewhere 
through  Holland  into  Belgium,  with 
guarantees  of  unmolested  passage  over 
the  sea  of  the  food  ships  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  displaying  the  Commission’s 
special  flag  and  markings;  third,  guar¬ 
antees  of  the  non-requisitioning  of  any 
of  these  supplies  by  the  Germans; 
fourth,  a  regular  monthly  subvention 
from  the  English  and  French  govern¬ 
ments  to  pay  for  part  of  the  supplies 
(these  subventions  were  made  entirely 
by  the  United  States  government  after 
it  came  into  the  war);  for  the  rest  of 
the  money  needed,  namely,  that  for  the 
purely  benevolent  supplying  of  the 


PACKING  SHOES  FOR  BELGIUM  IN  THE  COMMISSION  WAREHOUSE 
Belgium  produces  little  leather  and  when  imports  were  cut  off  there  was  great  need  of  foot  wear  of  all  sizes.  The 
Commission  asked  for  both  new  and  partly  worn  shoes.  The  donations  were  sent  to  the  Commission  warehouses 
in  Newark  and  carefully  examined.  Those  which  could  do  any  service  were  packed  and  sent  across  the  ocean. 


PACKING  CLOTHING  IN  THE  WAREHOUSE  AT  NEWARK 
The  request  for  clothing  for  the  Belgians  brought  ready  response,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  excellent  garments 
were  sent,  many  practically  as  good  as  new.  Some  thoughtless  people,  however,  sent  evening  dresses  and  various 
items  of  discarded  finery  which  were  worse  than  useless.  The  garments  were  examined  and  sorted  in  the  ware¬ 
house  at  Newark  and  those  of  any  value  were  carefully  packed. 

All  pictures  by  Courtesy  of  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 
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destitute  Belgians  with  sufficient  food 
to  keep  them  alive,  the  Commission 
was  to  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the 
world. 

HE  COMMISSION  GRADUALLY  ASSUMED 
CERTAIN  DIPLOMATIC  FUNCTIONS. 

All  these  required  diplomatic  dis¬ 
cussion  and  action,  which  continued 
through  the  four  years  and  a  half  of 
the  Commission’s  work,  and  a  constant 


ted  in  our  expectations — a  major  crisis 
once  a  month  and  a  minor  crisis  once  a 
week. 

As  the  work  progressed  the  attitude 
of  the  Allied  governments  became  more 
and  more  clear-cut  as  to  the  guaran¬ 
tees  they  demanded  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  should  secure  from  the  German 
government.  As  there  could  be  no 
diplomatic  negotiations  between  the 


THE  ROTTERDAM  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMISSION 


The  offices  of  the  Commission  in  Rotterdam  were  in  this  building.  It  soon  outgrew  these  rather  narrow  quarters, 
and  some  temporary  buildings  were  constructed  to  house  the  overflow.  To  this  modest  building  came  letters, 
telegrams,  and  documents  from  every  part  of  the  world.  The  Commission  was  in  one  aspect  of  its  work  an  immense 
trading  corporation. 


readjustment  and  wise  handling  of  fin¬ 
ancial  matters  made  necessary  by  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  food  and  trans¬ 
portation  and  the  increasing  need  of  the 
Belgians,  to  whose  numbers  were  added 
early  in  1915,  all  the  people  in  occupied 
Northern  France.  The  Commission 
had  also  constant  difficulty  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  German  military  and 
quasi-civil  authorities  in  Belgium  and 
France.  Indeed,  there  was  never  a 
moment  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Commission  w'hen  it  had  not  to  face 
pressing  and  serious  problems  and  diffi¬ 
culties  connected  with  its  work.  We 
expected — and  were  rarely  disappoin- 
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warring  countries,  the  necessities  of  the 
case  compelled  the  Commission  to  be 
the  diplomatic  go-between,  and  it  be¬ 
came  practically,  although  not  nom¬ 
inally,  endowed  with  a  certain  diploma¬ 
tic  standing  of  its  own.  The  “pass¬ 
ports,”  or  personal  certificates  carried 
by  its  members,  had  a  large  validity 
at  borders  and  inside  of  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land,  England,  and  France. 

HE  ALLIED  GOVERNMENTS  REQUIRE 
CERTAIN  GUARANTEES. 

The  special  pressure  of  the  Allied 
governments  on  the  Commission  grew 
out  of  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Admiralty.  The  Admiralty  was  doing 
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its  best  to  make  more  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  its  blockade  of  Germany.  It 
demanded  that  not  only  should  the 
Commission  have  guarantees,  and  see 
that  they  were  lived  up  to,  that  the 
Germans  would  take  none  of  the  im¬ 
ported  supplies,  but  that  none  of  the 
native  grown  crops  of  Belgium  should 
be  seized  by  the  Germans  either  to  be 


duced  in  the  occupied  territory,  this  to 
be  replaced  by  the  food  imported  by 
the  Commission.  During  the  period 
of  the  actual  invasion,  and  for  some 
time  after  it,  the  Germans  seized  all 
the  food  in  Belgium  and  Northern 
France  that  they  could  find,  both  for 
use  of  their  armies  and  also  to  send  into 
Germany. 


ONE  OF  THE  EARLY  RELIEF  SHIPS  ENTERING  PORT 

The  Hannah  first  crossed  in  December,  1914,  carrying  a  load  of  flour  contributed  largely  by  the  millers  of  Kansas. 
Note  the  pennants,  the  long  banner  with  red  letters  along  the  side  and  the  flag  mentioned  in  the  text.  The 
striped  balls  on  the  masts  were  introduced  later  as  the  danger  from  air-craft  was  not  yet  important. 


sent  into  Germany  for  its  civilians  or 
to  be  used  by  the  German  forces  in 
the  occupied  territories.  It  was  bad 
enough,  said  the  Admiralty,  that  the 
Germans  should  be  relieved  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  feeding  the  Belgians  and 
French  in  the  occupied  territory — a 
responsibility,  by  the  way,  which  the 
Germans  would  under  no  circumstances 
have  assumed;  they  repeatedly  de¬ 
clared  that  the  shut-in  people  would  be 
allowed  to  starve  unless  the  English 
would  break  the  blockade  and  allow 
the  Belgians  and  French  to  freely  im¬ 
port  food — but  it  was  impossible  that 
the  Germans  should  be  allowed  to  use 
all  or  even  any  part  of  the  food  pro- 


Near  the  end  of  January,  1915,  there¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Hoover  was  summoned  to  a 
meeting  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other 
British  government  officials,  and  told 
that  the  work  of  the  Commission  could 
not  go  on  unless  additional  guarantees 
were  obtained  from  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  assigning  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Belgians  all  the  grain  and  meat 
produced  in  the  occupied  territory. 
After  a  great  struggle  the  Germans  fin¬ 
ally  gave,  in  July,  the  required  guaran¬ 
tees.  It  then  became  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  and  its  protecting  minis¬ 
ters  in  Belgium  to  see  that  these  guar¬ 
antees  were  lived  up  to.  It  was  not 
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easy  to  hold  the  Germans  to  their 
agreement,  for  although  the  chief 
authorities  took  a  correct  attitude  and 
issued  the  proper  orders,  there  were 
constant  infractions  by  lesser  officials 
and  small  groups  of  soldiers.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  can  be  said  truth¬ 
fully  that  practically  none  of  the  im¬ 
ported  food,  from  the  beginning,  and 
but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  native 
food,  after  July  1915,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans. 

GERMAN  GROUP  ALWAYS  OPPOSED  THE 
COMMISSION. 

But  if  there  was  an  element  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  always  more  or  less  strongly 
opposed  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
there  was  an  even  stronger  group  in 
Germany  that  was  always  trying  to 
drive  the  Commission  out  of  Belgium. 
This  group  was  led  by  zu  Reventlow, 
the  chief  of  the  German  jingoes,  whose 
constant  cry  was:  “Kick  these  Amer¬ 
ican  spies  out;  we  have  in  our  hands 
ten  million  French  and  Belgian  host¬ 
ages;  say  to  the  Allied  governments 
that  these  people  may  eat  what  food 
they  now  have  on  hand,  but  that  after 
it  is  gone  they  shall  not  have  a  morsel 
unless  the  blockade  is  broken  and 
French,  Belgians,  and  Germans  alike 
are  allowed  to  import  food  from  over¬ 
seas.” 

This  effort  of  zu  Reventlow  and  his 
brother  jingoes  came  to  a  head  in  Aug¬ 
ust,  1916.  On  August  3  a  great  con¬ 
ference  was  called  in  Berlin  to  discuss 
the  whole  matter  of  the  relief  work  in 
Belgium  and  Northern  France.  It  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff,  Governor  General  von  Bis- 
sing’s  German  government  in  Belgium, 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments  especially  interested  in  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

HE  GERMAN  FOES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
ARE  DEFEATED. 

The  Commission  had  just  before  this 
been  attempting  to  get  the  German 
authorities  in  Belgium  and  North 
France  to  permit  it  to  buy  and  import 
from  Holland  certain  special  foods, 
especially  fats  and  dairy  products, 
which  were  badly  needed  to  keep  the 
children  in  the  occupied  territory  alive 
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and  in  growing  condition.  They  were 
already  showing,  by  a  wide-spread  re¬ 
tardation  in  growth  and  development, 
the  serious  effects  of  having  to  live  on 
war  bread,  dried  foods,  and  an  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  protein  and  special  foods 
adapted  to  their  powers  of  digestion. 
As  no  satisfaction  in  regard  to  this 
request  had  been  obtained  from  the 
local  German  authorities,  Mr.  Hoover 
and  I  went  to  Berlin  to  carry  personally 
the  Commission’s  request  to  the  Imper¬ 
ial  Government. 

We  arrived  in  Berlin  just  as  the  great 
conference,  which  had  been  called  to 
settle  the  fate  of  all  the  relief  work  was 
meeting.  We  were  not,  of  course, 
allowed  to  attend  it  but  we  could  work 
on  the  outside.  The  final  decision  was 
reached,  after  bitter  debate  and  a  first 
victory  for  the  jingoes,  to  allow  the 
Commission’s  work  to  go  on.  We  were 
able,  also,  to  get  a  reluctant  agreement 
for  the  importation  from  Holland  of  a 
certain  amount  of  additional  food, 
especially  for  the  600,000  suffering 
children  of  North  France. 

wo  DISTINCT  PHASES  OF  THE  COMMIS¬ 
SION'S  WORK. 

I  could  go  on,  for  many  pages,  with 
illustrations  of  the  constant  effort 
which  had  to  be  made  by  the  C.R.B.  to 
maintain  its  humanitarian  work.  I 
must  try  now  to  explain  some  of  the 
methods  and  details  of  the  actual  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  ten  million  imprisoned  peo¬ 
ple.  Before  the  food  could  be  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  people  in  Belgium  and 
North  France,  it  had  to  be  found, 
bought  or  obtained  by  gift,  and  trans¬ 
ported  from  points  all  over  the  world, 
for  the  Commission  went  into  the  prim¬ 
ary  markets  of  the  world  for  all  the 
principal  kinds  of  food  it  imported. 
And  before  it  could  be  bought  and 
transported,  money  had  to  be  obtained. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  subventions  made  by  France, 
England,  and  America.  These  were 
nominally  in  the  form  of  loans  to  the 
Belgian  government,  but  were  all  put 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  expended  solely  by  it  and 
under  its  exclusive  responsibility.  This 
money  was  primarily  for  the  provision¬ 
ing  of  the  people  in  Belgium  and  Nor- 
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them  France  who  could  pay,  in  local 
money,  for  it.  This  local  money  could 
not  be  sent  out  of  the  occupied  terri¬ 
tory  and  therefore  could  not  be  used 
by  the  Commission  for  outside  pur¬ 
chases.  It  practically  served  as  a  sort 
of  obligation  from  these  people  to  the 
Belgian  government.  But  there  were 
many  persons  out  of  work  and  desti¬ 
tute  who  had  to  be  fed  on  a  strictly 


with  it  unless  the  wheat  or  flour  were 
being  brought  into  the  country.  Then, . 
second,  and  more  in  correspondence 
with  our  general  understanding  of  “re¬ 
lief,”  was  the  work  of  providing  secours 
directly  by  charity  for  the  large  and 
ever-increasing  number  of  the  actually 
destitute,  who  not  only  had  to  have 
the  flour  brought  in  but  actually  given 
to  them. 


ONE  OF  THE  SOUP  LINES  IN  BRUSSELS 

This  former  dance  hall  in  the  Rue  Blaes  was  transformed  into  a  cantine,  to  which  the  hungry  came  to  be  fed. 
There  were  twenty-one  of  these  in  Brussels  alone  and  fifty  thousand  people  of  that  city  depended  upon  them 
for  their  daily  food.  Similar  sights  could  be  seen  in  every  town  or  village  in  Belgium. 


charity  basis.  There  were,  indeed,  all 
the  time,  two  fairly  distinct  phases  of 
the  Commission’s  work  which  should 
be  kept  clearly  in  mind  in  any  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  “relief  of  Belgium.” 
First,  there  was  the  continuing  ravi- 
taillement  of  the  whole  country,  or 
bringing  in  of  certain  food  staples,  as 
flour  (or  wheat},  dried  peas  and  beans, 
lard  and  bacon,  etc.,  in  quantities 
which,  added  to  the  limited  native  pro¬ 
duction  would  provide  a  minimum  liv¬ 
ing  ration  of  these  necessary  staples 
for  everybody.  No  matter  how  much 
money,  in  Belgium,  baron  this  or  ban¬ 
ker  that  had,  he  could  get  no  bread 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES  GIVE  MOST. 

In  addition  to  having  money  for  the 
general  ravitaillement  of  the  country, 
which  might,  however,  be  paid  back 
some  day,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
money  to  be  spent  for  food  to  be  given 
away.  It  was  for  this,  the  secours  side 
of  the  Commission’s  undertaking,  that 
it  appealed  to  the  charity  of  the  world. 
Practically  all  of  this  charity  came 
from  America  and  the  British  Empire, 
although  there  were  gifts  of  some  im¬ 
portance  from  half  a  dozen  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  total  amount  of  money, 
food,  and  clothing  thus  received  was 
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of  the  value  of  approximately  fifty 
million  dollars.  This  does  not  include 
the  large  gifts  made  inside  of  Belgium 
itself  by  municipalities,  societies,  and 
private  individuals.  Of  these  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  no  record,  but  they  were 
many  hundred  million  francs. 

ONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES  COMPARED. 

The  first  public  appeals  made  in 
October,  1914,  by  Mr.  Hoover  on 
account  of  the  newly  organized  Com¬ 
mission,  and  by  Minister  Whitlock 
through  President  Wilson,  resulted  in 
the  swift  organization  of  Belgian  relief 
committees  all  over  America.  Similar 
public  appeals  made  in  England  and 
throughout  the  British  Empire  resulted 
in  similar  activity.  The  various  Brit¬ 
ish  appeals  were  all  consolidated  in 
April,  1915,  by  the  formation  of  a  single 
great  benevolent  organization  called 
the  “National  Committee  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,”  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  as  active  Chairman.  This 
Committee  conducted  an  impressive 
continuous  campaign  of  propaganda 
and  solicitation  of  funds,  not  only  in 
the  United  Kingdom  but,  through  affil¬ 
iated  organizations,  in  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  New  Zealand,  with  the 
result  of  obtaining  about  $16,000,000 
with  which  to  purchase  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  Belgian  destitute.  The  over¬ 
seas  dominions  did  quite  as  well,  in 
proportion  to  their  population,  in  the 
race  for  giving  as  the  English  people  at 
home,  who  were  so  much  nearer  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  Belgian  distress. 
In  fact,  the  “record”  of  all  giving  to 
Belgian  relief  is  held  by  New  Zealand, 
which  from  its  population  of  1,160,000 
sent  $2,655,000,  or  a  per  capita  average 
of  $2.29.  Australia’s  charity  amounted 
to  $1.34  per  capita,  Canada’s  22  cents, 
and  the  United  Kingdom’s  9  cents. 
Contributions  from  the  United  States, 
as  a  whole,  amounted  to  a  little  over  10 
cents  per  capita,  although  the  average 
for  certain  states  or  groups  of  states 
was  much  larger.  California,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  gave  over  30  cents  per  capita. 

HE  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  AT  FIRST 
ASKS  FOR  FOOD  AND  CLOTHING. 

In  the  United  States  the  C.R.B. 
directly  managed  the  campaign  for 
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charity,  using  its  New  York  office  as 
organizing  and  receiving  headquarters. 
The  work  was  carried  on  partly  by 
definitely  organized  state  committees 
in  thirty-seven  states,  and  by  scatter¬ 
ing  local  committees  in  the  others. 
Many  of  the  state  committees  organ¬ 
ized  local  committees  in  almost  every 
county  and  city  in  their  states.  Ohio, 
for  example,  had  some  form  of  local 
organization  in  eighty  out  of  the  eighty- 
eight  counties  in  the  state,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  had  ninety  local  county  and  city 
committees  all  reporting  to  the  state 
committee. 

The  American  campaign  for  help  for 
the  Belgians  was  different  from  the 
English  one,  in  that  in  England  and 
the  British  dominions  the  appeal  was 
made  almost  exclusively  for  money 
with  which  to  buy  food,  while  in  the 
United  States  the  call  was  made,  at 
first,  chiefly  for  outright  gifts  of  food, 
the  Commission  offering  to  serve,  in 
connection  with  this  American  bene¬ 
volence,  as  a  great  collecting,  trans¬ 
porting  and  distributing  agency.  This 
resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  large 
quantities  of  foodstuffs  of  many  kinds, 
much  of  it  in  small  packages.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  these  packages  were  sent 
over  to  Belgium,  but  the  cry  came  back 
from  the  Commission’s  workers  there 
that  food  in  this  shape  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle  in  any  systematic  way. 
It  was  already  evident  that  consign¬ 
ments  in  bulk  of  a  few  kinds  of  staple 
and  concentrated  foods  were  needed. 
These  could  be  shipped  in  considerable 
lots  to  the  various  principal  distribu¬ 
tion  centres  in  Belgium,  and  thence  in 
lesser  lots  to  the  secondary  or  local 
centres.  There  they  were  handed  out 
on  a  definite  ration  plan. 

TATE  AND  ORGANIZATION  FOOD  SHIPS 
ARE  SENT. 

Some  of  the  states  in  America,  and 
two  or  three  large  organizations,  as  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  a  group  of 
great  millers  in  the  Northwest,  recog¬ 
nized  from  the  very  beginning  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  pooling  the  individual  gifts 
of  food  and  of  buying  other  food  at 
wholesale,  and  in  bulk,  with  the  money 
contributed.  So  there  began  to  cross 
the  ocean  as  early  as  December,  1914, 


UNLOADING  A  SHIP  DIRECTLY  INTO  A  BARGE 
Very  often  the  ships  were  unloaded  directly  into  great  barges — some  of  1000  tons — which  were  towed  through  the 
main  canals  into  the  interior  of  Belgium.  Several  of  these  barges  were  towed  by  one  of  the  Commission’s  thirty- 
five  tugs.  Other  barges  are  waiting  to  be  loaded  in  order  that  they  may  start  upon  their  journey. 


UNLOADING  A  RELIEF  SHIP  AT  ROTTERDAM 


The  port  of  Rotterdam  is  fitted  with  every  convenience  for  loading  and  unloading.  The  great  crane  on  the  right  is 
swinging  sirteen  sacks  of  flour  to  the  platform  from  which  they  willbe  taken  by  the  men  in  the  foreground.  Another 
crane  on  the  left  is  about  to  lift  a  similar  load  from  the  hold  where  another  crew  has  placed  it  within  the  rope  net. 
Often  work  went  on  all  night. 
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“state  food  ships”  each  loaded  to 
capacity  with  the  foodstuffs  given  out¬ 
right  or  bought  with  the  money  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  citizens  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  states.  For  example,  California 
and  Kansas  each  sent  such  a  food 
ship,  in  December.  In  January  and 
March,  1915,  two  “Massachusetts  Re¬ 
lief  Ships,”  the  Harpalyce  (sunk  by 
torpedo  or  mine  on  a  later  relief  voy¬ 
age)  and  the  Eynorta,  sailed.  Oregon 
and  California  together  sent  the  Cran- 


gium,  and  the  actual  distribution  of 
his  own  relief  cargo.  His  good  Samari¬ 
tan  ship  was  sunk  by  a  German  sub¬ 
marine  on  her  return  trip  but  for¬ 
tunately  the  philanthropist  was  not  on 
her. 

OTHER  FUNDS  RAISED  BY  VARIOUS 
GROUPS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  light  of  these  early  experiences 
the  Commission  soon  changed  the  form 
of  its  appeals  and  asked  that  gifts  be 
made  chiefly  in  money  to  be  expended 


AFTER  THE  CHRISTMAS  SHIP  HAD  COME 

A  charity  which  appealed  to  many  was  the  “Christmas  ship”  loaded  not  with  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  but  with 
toys  and  other  trifles,  calculated  to  bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  children.  The  great  majority  of  the  Belgian  children 
have  missed  most  of  the  joys  of  childhood  during  these  hard  years  of  German  occupation  of  their  country. 


ley  in  January,  1915,  loaded  with  food 
and  clothing.  And  several  other  simi¬ 
lar  state  ships  were  sent  at  later  dates. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation’s  gift  of 
a  million  dollars  was  used  to  load 
wholly  or  in  part  five  relief  ships,  and 
the  “Millers’  Belgian  Relief”  move¬ 
ment,  organized  and  carried  through 
by  the  editor  of  the  Northwestern  Mil¬ 
ler,  Mr.  W.  C.  Edgar,  resulted  in  the 
contribution  of  a  full  cargo  of  flour 
valued  at  over  $450,000  which  left 
Philadelphia  for  Rotterdam  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1915,  in  the  steamer  South 
Point.  The  cargo  was  accompanied 
by  the  organizer  of  the  charity,  who 
saw  personally  the  working  of  the 
methods  of  the  C.R.B.  inside  of  Bel- 


by  the  Commission  itself  for  staple 
foods  in  wholesale  lots  in  the  primary 
markets  of  the  world,  with  all  the 
advantages  in  economy,  selection  of 
food  most  needed  and  convenience  of 
ultimate  distribution,  which  the  con¬ 
stantly  perfecting  organization  of  the 
Commission  made  possible.  Direct 
gifts  of  new  and  second-hand  clothing, 
however,  continued  to  be  asked  for  and 
obtained  in  large  quantities. 

Altogether  the  American  gifts  of 
food,  clothing  and  money  for  Belgian 
relief  reached  a  total  value  of  about 
$30,000,000.  Apart  from  the  amounts 
contributed  by  the  various  states  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  work  of  the  organ¬ 
ized  state  and  local  committees,  certain 
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notable  special  gifts  may  be  briefly 
mentioned.  The  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion’s  early  gift  of  a  million  dollars  has 
already  been  referred  to;  later,  some 
additional  hundreds  of  thousands  came 
from  this  source.  The  mining  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  country,  as  a  special  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  mining  engineer  at  the 
head  of  the  Commission,  organized  the 
“  Belgian  Kiddies,  Ltd.,”  a  corporation 


thousands  of  dollars  from  children  and 
their  parents  all  over  the  country. 

Other  notable  collections  made  for 
the  general  relief  work  were  those  of 
the  American  Daughters  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  $150,000,  the  Allied  Bazaar  of 
New  York  of  $115,000,  and  other 
bazaars  held  in  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
and  Boston.  Besides,  several  large 
gifts,  notably  one  of  $210,000,  another 


'  A  CORNER  OF  A  WAREHOUSE  IN  ROTTERDAM 

The  Commission’s  immense  warehouses  in  Rotterdam  were  busy  places.  They  contained  food  of  many  varieties 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  clothing,  shoes  and  hundreds  of  other  things.  The  German  administration  required 
that  every  garment  be  carefully  examined  and  every  scrap  of  written  or  printed  matter  be  removed.  Failure  to 
observe  this  rule  would  have  made  trouble  not  only  for  the  Commission  but  also  for  the  innocent  recipient. 


for  the  raising  of  money  to  feed  10,000 
Belgian  children  for  one  year.  Their 
contribution  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  Other  special  funds 
collected  and  given  especially  for  the 
feeding  of  children  were  one  of  about 
$70,000  from  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Cardinal  Gibbons 
Fund  of  $77,000  from  the  Catholic 
children  of  America;  the  Dollar  Christ¬ 
mas  Fund  of  nearly  $100,000,  organized 
by  Mr.  Henry  Clews,  and  finally  the 
Literary  Digest  Fund  of  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  collected  by  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Cuddihy  and  the 
Literary  Digest  in  sums  from  pennies  to 


of  $200,000,  and  several  of  $100,000, 
were  received  from  individual  donors 
of  large  means. 

OME  INTERESTING  STORIES  OF  SACRIFICE 
AND  DEVOTION. 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  gifts 
made  to  the  Commission  through  state 
committees  or  through  special  fund  or¬ 
ganizations,  or  directly  to  the  New 
York  office,  were  in  small  sums  coming 
from  millions  of  individuals.  And  it 
is  a  beautiful  thing  that  it  has  been  so. 
It  would  be  interesting  indeed  to  know 
just  how  many  of  the  105,000,000  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  United  States  have 
contributed  personally  to  Belgian  relief. 
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We  can  never  know  this  with  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  accuracy,  but  we  do  know 
enough  to  say  that  the  givers  number 
several  millions. 

Thousands  of  incidents,  pathetic, 
inspiring,  noble,  connected  with  the 
giving,  clamor  for  the  telling.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  little  girls  in  a  charity  home  in 
Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  sent  $i  each 
month.  These  little  girls  were  reward¬ 
ed  by  a  few  pennies  for  any  particular 
excellence  in  their  tasks,  making  beds, 
sweeping,  etc.,  and  for  months  they 
gave  enough  pennies  earned  in  this  way 
to  send  this  dollar  for  the  children  of 
Belgium. 

A  little  country  school  near  Montara 
Lighthouse,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  gave 
its  playtime  to  knitting  woolen  caps 
and  mittens  and  mufflers,  and  then 
the  school  children  brought  pennies 
from  their  little  banks,  and  jars  of  fruit 
and  jam,  and  the  girl  school  teacher  put 
them  all,  pennies,  jam,  and  mittens, 
into  her  one-horse  buggy  and  drove 
forty  miles  through  a  storm  to  convey 
these  more-than-royal  gifts  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Committee’s  office  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

A  druggist  in  a  small  town  in  Indiana 
sent  one  dollar  a  week  for  more  than 
two  years;  a  country  grocer  sent,  each 
week,  a  fixed  percentage  of  his  profits; 
a  man  without  money,  but  with  a  gold 
watch  left  as  a  family  heirloom,  sent  it 
in  to  be  sold  for  the  feeding  of  a  Belgian 
family. 

ATHETIC  AND  AMUSING  INCIDENTS  IN 
THE  DAY’S  WORK. 

Over  in  Rotterdam  and  in  Belgium, 
too,  we  had  our  glimpses  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  giving.  Three  fascinating  old- 
fashioned  wedding  dresses  draped  on 
forms  stood  for  a  long  time  just  inside 
the  entrance  of  the  great  Antwerp 
clothing  ouvroir.  These  dresses  were 
rescued  by  Mme.  Osterrieth  from  the 
cases  of  used  clothing  that  came  from 
America.  She  did  not  let  them  go  to 
the  benches  to  be  torn  apart  and  made 
over,  but  kept  them  intact  to  speak 
their  message  of  sympathy  to  everyone 
who  saw  them,  and  especially  to  the 
eight  hundred  saved  women  and  girls 
who  found  employment  in  the  ouvroir, 
in  working  over  the  masses  of  gift 
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clothing,  new  and  old,  that  went  to  the 
share  of  Antwerp. 

In  the  pockets  of  many  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  sent  over  were  found  messages 
of  sympathy  and  cheer.  Other  mes¬ 
sages  admonished  the  finders  to  see  in 
these  gifts  the  hand  of  God,  and  to 
“get  right  with  Him.”  In  the  pocket 
of  a  fancy  waistcoat  was  a  quarter, 
wrapped  in  a  bit  of  paper,  on  which 
was  written:  “Have  a  drink  with  me. 
Good  luck!”  In  many  of  the  parcels 
were  English  Bibles,  the  good  souls  who 
sent  them  not  realizing  that  few  Bel¬ 
gians  can  read  English.  In  fact,  the 
enclosing  of  messages  and  books  caused 
us  much  trouble,  for  the  Germans 
allowed  no  scrap  of  paper,  printed  or 
written,  to  enter  Belgium  uncensored. 
We  later  had  to  unpack  all  the  clothing 
in  Rotterdam  and  go  through  it  care¬ 
fully  to  remove  all  notes  and  books. 

Volumes  would  not  contain  all  the 
incidents,  but  a  page  of  the  incidents 
speaks  volumes.  Tears  and  smiles  and 
heart  thrills  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
revelation  of  the  human  love  of  human¬ 
ity  in  these  terrible  days  of  a  depress¬ 
ing  pessimism.  The  giving  was  so 
worth  while;  worth  while  to  Belgium, 
saved  from  starvation  of  the  body; 
worth  while  to  America,  saved  from 
starvation  of  the  soul. 

HE  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLIES  FOR  BELGIAN 
RELIEF. 

Practically  all  of  the  food  for  im¬ 
prisoned  Belgium  and  North  France 
was  transported  across  the  ocean,  some 
of  it  even  across  oceans.  Rice  from 
Rangoon,  corn  from  Argentina,  beans 
from  Manchuria,  wheat  and  meat  and 
fats  from  America;  and  all,  with  the 
other  things  of  the  regular  programme, 
such  as  sugar,  condensed  milk,  coffee 
and  cocoa,  salt,  salad  oil,  yeast,  dried 
fish,  etc.,  in  great  quantities,  were 
brought  across  wide  oceans,  through  the 
dangerous  mine-strewn  Channel,  and 
landed  safely  and  regularly  in  Rotter¬ 
dam,  to  be  there  speedily  transferred 
from  ocean  vessels  into  canal  boats 
and  urged  on  into  Belgium  and 
Northern  France,  and  from  these  taken 
again  by  railroad  cars  and  horse-drawn 
carts  to  the  communal  warehouses  and 
soup  kitchens;  and  always  and  ever, 
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through  all  the  months,  to  get  there 
in  time — these  were  the  buying  and 
transporting  and  distributing  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Commission.  One  hundred 
thousand  tons  a  month  from  the  world 
over  in  great  shiploads  to  Rotterdam; 
one  hundred  thousand  tons  a  month 
thence  in  ever  more  and  more  divided 
quantities  to  the  province  and  district 
storehouses,  to  the  regional  storehouses 


a  house  flag  12  by  15  feet;  a  pair  of 
deck  cloths,  12  by  50  feet,  stretched 
across  the  deck  face  up,  one  forward 
and  one  aft;  and  two  huge  red-  and 
white-striped  signal  balls,  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  attached  at  the  tops  of  two 
masts.  The  balls  and  flat  deck  cloths 
were  for  the  benefit  of  airplane  pilots; 
the  side  cloths,  pennants,  and  house 
flag  were  for  sea  raiders  and  sub- 


DIVIDING  THE  LOAD  OF  A  LARGE  BARGE 

Much  grain  was  shipped  loose,  and  was  transferred  to  canal  boats  and  barges  by  means  of  a  grain  elevator.  Here 
we  see  a  floating  elevator  which  is  sucking  up  the  grain  from  a  large  boat  and  pouring  it  into  one  of  the  smaller 
barges  which  will  go  to  some  remote  village  along  one  of  the  smaller  canals.  This  was  ground  at  one  of  the  mills 
controlled  by  the  Commission. 

and  mills,  to  the  communal  centres, 
and  finally  to  the  mouths  of  the  people. 

And  all  to  be  done  speedily,  regularly, 
and  with  the  utmost  economy;  that 
was  the  Commission’s  “job,7’  in  which 
it  must  not  fail. 

OW  THE  BELGIAN  RELIEF  SHIPS  WERE 
MARKED. 

The  C.R.B.  overseas  ships,  of  which 
a  fleet  of  about  seventy  were  under 
charter,  crossed  the  ocean  under  their 
own  special  flag  and  markings.  Each 
ship  carried  a  pair  of  great  cloth  ban¬ 
ners,  9  by  100  feet,  stretching  along  the 
hull  on  each  side;  also  two  50-foot 
pennants  flying  from  the  mast  head; 
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marines.  All  the  flags  and  cloths  were 
white,  with  the  Commission’s  name 
or  initials  (C.R.B.)  in  great  red  letters 
on  them. 

Of  the  seven  hundred  and  forty  full 
ship  cargoes  and  fifteen  hundred  part 
cargoes  of  relief  food  and  clothing  trans¬ 
ported  across  the  sea  during  the  long 
period  of  the  Commission’s  labors  not 
more  than  twenty  were  totally  or  par¬ 
tially  lost  at  sea.  Most  of  the  losses 
came  from  mines,  a  few  from  torpe¬ 
does  fired  by  German  submarines  whose 
commanders  either  did  not  or  would 
not  recognize  the  C.R.B.  markings 
displayed  by  the  ships. 
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Rotterdam  always  a  scene  of  great 

ACTIVITY. 

Once  in  Rotterdam,  the  arrived  ship 
became  the  centre  of  extreme  activity. 
Time  was  the  essence  of  all  the  Belgian 
relief  work.  Too  often  difficulties  of 
overseas  transportation  meant  delays 
in  the  arrival  of  the  ships  and  these 
delays  had  to  be  offset  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  speed  in  unloading  and  trans¬ 
shipping  the  cargoes  at  Rotterdam  into 
the  canal  boats  by  which  all  the  food 
was  carried  through  Holland  and  into 
Belgium  and  into  North  France.  The 
Commission  had  in  continuous  service 
a  fleet  of  thirty-five  tugs  and  nearly 
five  hundred  canal  boats  and  barges 
of  from  150  to  1000  tons  capacity, 
most  of  them  of  200  to  500  tons. 

The  Commission’s  Rotterdam  staff 
made  records  in  that  famous  harbor; 
no  such  speed  of  handling  had  been 
known  there  in  good  old  Dutch  days. 
Sometimes  four  or  five  ships  would 
arrive  at  once;  onjune  1,1916,31,342 
tons  of  Commission  foodstuffs  arrived. 
On  a  single  day  in  October  1916,  19,557 
tons  of  foodstuffs  were  started  off  for 
Belgium  in  the  canal  boats;  this  meant 
getting  away  nearly  sixty  loaded  boats 
in  one  day. 

HE  CARGOES  ARE  FIRST  LOADED  IN 
STRINGS  OF  CANAL  BOATS. 

When  loaded  and  ready  for  their 
journey  the  boats  were  arranged  at 
Rotterdam  in  strings  for  towing.  This 
towage  was  done  chiefly  by  tugs  under 
charter  to  the  Commission.  On  certain 
canals,  however,  only  horse  or  man 
towage  was  allowed,  and  as  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  constantly  sweeping  the 
country  of  horses,  the  pulling  of  the 
boats  on  these  canals  was  done  chiefly 
by  men.  From  Rotterdam,  then,  the 
strings  of  boats  would  start  over  their 
first  or  main  routes;  via  the  Ghent 
Canal  for  Ghent,  Bruges,  Courtrai, 
Western  Hainaut,  Lille,  and  Valen¬ 
ciennes;  via  the  Antwerp  Canal  for 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  Louvain,  or  for 
trans-shipment  at  these  points  to  rail 
for  Luxemburg  and  Northern  France 
(except  Lille  and  Valenciennes);  or 
via  the  Li£ge  Canal  for  Hasselt,  Li&ge, 
Namur  and  Eastern  Hainaut.  The 
shortest  distance  for  any  of  the  boats 
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to  travel  from  Rotterdam  was  that  to 
Antwerp,  about  88  miles;  the  longest, 
that  to  La  Louvi^re,  about  235  miles. 

Each  canal  boat  flew  a  large  flag 
marked  “Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel¬ 
gium,”  and  its  skipper  was  provided 
with  a  special  pass  issued  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  consulate  in  Rotterdam  providing 
for  the  unmolested  passage  of  the  boat 
and  cargo  to  its  Belgian  or  French 
destination.  The  hold  of  each  boat  was 
closed  and  sealed  and  the  cargo  con¬ 
signed  to  the  American  representative 
of  the  Commission  stationed  at  destina¬ 
tion.  On  arrival  of  the  boat  he  ex¬ 
amined  the  seals  carefully  to  see  that 
they  had  not  been  tampered  with,  then 
broke  them,  and  checked  off  the  cargo 
against  bills  of  lading  that  had  been 
sent  ahead  by  military  post,  duplicates 
having  also  gone  to  the  C.R.B.  head 
office  at  Brussels  and  also  being  retained 
in  Rotterdam.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  against  seizure  or  robbery  of  the 
cargo  while  under  way.  The  Amer¬ 
icans  were  not  allowed  to  accompany 
the  boats,  but  otherwise  they  were 
allowed  to  control  the  boats  and  car¬ 
goes  in  every  way  their  ingenuity  could 
suggest.  They  could  meet  them  at  al¬ 
most  every  point  on  their  journey, 
and  inspect  them.  In  the  Brussels 
office  a  large  chart  indicated  the  posi¬ 
tion  every  day  of  every  moving  boat. 

IFFICULTIES  ARISING  IN  THE  USE  OF 
THE  RAILWAYS. 

But  as  abundant  and  widely  rami¬ 
fying  as  are  the  canals  of  Belgium  they 
do  not  reach  every  town,  and  use  had 
to  be  made  of  the  railroads.  The  rail¬ 
ways  of  Belgium  are  of  two  types: 
first,  the  regular  standard  gauge  type, 
with  heavy  rails,  and  second,  an  inter¬ 
esting  type  of  narrow  gauge  roads,  with 
very  light  rails  and  ties,  that  wander 
over  the  land  as  if  they  were  following 
cattle  trails,  and  connect  almost  every 
small  country  village  with  the  larger 
towns  on  the  main  railroads.  Of 
course,  the  Germans  had  entire  control 
of  all  these  railroads  (as  they  had,  for 
that  matter,  of  the  canals)  and  used 
them  constantly  for  military  purposes. 
They  did  not  use  the  canals  so  much. 
The  distribution  of  the  food  supplies 
by  the  Commission  by  rail,  therefore, 
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suffered  much  more  interruption  and 
delay’  than  its  distribution  by’  the 
water  way's,  but  by  a  constant  struggle 
with  the  German  authorities  the  neces¬ 
sary’  train  movements  were  kept  up. 

But  even  the  extraordinarily  elab¬ 
orate  net-work  of  railways  in  Bel¬ 
gium  does  not  reach  every  town  and 
village,  and  so  a  certain  amount  of  dis¬ 
tribution  by  horse-drawn  carts  had  to 


warehouses  being  protected  by  formal 
orders  of  the  German  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral,  as  indicated  by  large  placards  put 
on  the  buildings — there  came  next  the 
task  of  getting  the  food  to  the  actual 
mouths  of  the  people. 

It  is  this  part  of  the  Commission’s 
work  which  in  the  popular  mind,  both 
in  Belgium  and  in  America,  was  the 
principal  part,  and,  indeed  to  many  the 


ONE  OF  THE  SHIPS  WHICH  MET  A  MINE 


About  twenty  cargoes  of  the  Commission’s  supplies  were  wholly  or  partially  lost  at  sea,  on  account  of  either  mines 
or  torpedoes.  This  is  the  ship,  Eole,  which  struck  a  mine  but  nevertheless  reached  port.  Some  of  the  cargo  is 
shown  on  the  floor  of  the  dry-dock,  though  of  course  it  has  been  damaged  by  water. 


be  relied  upon.  Xo  automotive  vehi¬ 
cles  were  permitted  by  the  Germans 
to  be  used  in  Belgium  except  their  own 
and  a  restricted  number  of  passenger 
automobiles  for  the  necessary  move¬ 
ment  of  the  American  relief  workers. 
It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  this  cartage  could  be  managed,  as 
the  Germans  were  constantly’  requisi¬ 
tioning  the  horses  both  for  their  army 
and  to  send  into  Germany  for  use  there. 

HE  FOOD  FINALLY  REACHES  THE  LOCAL 
WAREHOUSES 

With  the  supplies  finally  distributed 
to  the  central  and  local  warehouses  all 
over  the  country’ — the  stocks  in  these 


only  work  recognized.  But  none  of  it 
could  have  been  done  at  all,  that  is,  no 
food  could  have  found  its  way  to  the 
mouths  of  the  people  without  all  of  the 
elaborate  arrangements,  organization, 
and  activities  of  the  Commission  out¬ 
side  of  Belgium.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the 
final  actual  distribution  to  the  people, 
the  protection  of  the  food  from  the 
ever-possible  German  seizure,  the  sur¬ 
mounting  of  the  difficulties  of  carrying 
on  the  work  in  a  land  of  warfare  and 
military  control,  the  scientific  ration¬ 
ing,  the  methods  of  special  charity,  and 
the  close  interweaving  of  the  relief 
work  with  that  of  the  Belgians  them- 
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selves  that  make  the  story  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  work  inside  of  Belgium  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  whole 
account. 

HE  PART  OF  THE  BELGIANS  IN  THE  RE¬ 
LIEF  WORK. 

First,  the  relations  of  the  Commission 
and  its  workers  to  the  Belgian  relief 
organization  and  the  Belgian  people 
must  be  explained.  Although  the  Bel¬ 
gians  could  do  nothing  to  help  in  the 
outside  part  of  the  relief  work  they 
could  and  did  take  a  very  large  part 
in  the  work  inside  the  country.  No 
less  than  twenty- five  thousand  Bel¬ 
gians  were  continuously  connected 
with  the  enormous  labor  of  the  internal 
distribution  of  the  food  and  clothing, 
and  these  workers  were  all  bound  to¬ 
gether  and  controlled  by  an  elaborate 
nation-wide  volunteer  organization.  At 
the  base  of  this  national  relief  organiza¬ 
tion  were  3,000  communal  committees, 
one  for  every  commune  in  the  land; 
above  them  was  a  group  of  regional 
committees  representing  groups  of 
neighboring  communes;  above  them 
the  provincial  committees,  one  for  each 
Belgian  province,  and  finally  at  the  top 
of  the  whole  organization  a  strong 
national  committee,  the  Comite  Na¬ 
tional,  called  C.  N.  for  short,  just  as 
the  American  Commission  was  always 
called  C.R.B. 

To  define  the  special  functions  and 
position  of  each  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
combined  relief  organization  and  the 
general  relations  to  be  maintained 
between  them,  various  formulations  of 
agreement  were  drafted  from  time  to 
time.  The  first  written-out  general 
scheme  of  organization  bears  date  of 
December,  1914.  Before  that,  had 
come  an  all-important  meeting  in  Lon 
don,  in  October,  1914,  between  Mr. 
Hoover  and  M.  Francqui,  the  organiz¬ 
ing  and  directing  heads  of  the  two 
groups,  at  which  a  general  agreement 
as  to  fundamentals  was  reached. 

In  any  complete  history  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  work  these  agreements  with 
our  Belgian  co-workers  must  be  fully 
given.  No  space  for  that  is  possible 
here.  But  certain  essential  points  of 
the  arrangements  must  be  given  in 
order  that  the  important  and  delicate 
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position  of  the  Americans  working  in 
Belgium  can  be  in  some  measure  under¬ 
stood  . 

HE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  BELGIANS 
AND  THE  COMMISSION. 

I  quote  from  the  “general  scheme” 
of  December,  1914,  which  was  drafted 
chiefly  to  point  out  the  position  of  the 
Commission’s  provincial  representa¬ 
tives: 

“As  the  Comite  National  will  control 
its  work  through  ten  sub-committees, 
or  Comites  Provinciaux,  each  covering 
a  province  of  Belgium  [one  province, 
Brabant,  is  subdivided  for  purposes  of 
food  administration  into  two,  one  being 
Greater  Brussels,  and  the  other  all  of 
Brabant  province  outside  of  Brussels] 
and  each  having  its  own  president  and 
working  organization,  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium  proposes  to  sta¬ 
tion  an  authorized  delegate  (with  one 
or  more  assistants)  in  each  province, 
at  the  point  where  the  principal  office 
of  the  Comite  Provincial,  with  its  presi¬ 
dent,  is  located.  The  Comite  National 
will  also  station  a  delegate  or  two  dele¬ 
gates,  as  the  case  may  require,  at  the 
same  office,  who  will  represent  the  cen¬ 
tral  organization  at  Brussels. 

“The  head  delegate  of  the  C.R.B., 
the  delegate  of  the  C.  N.,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  C.  P.  will  form  the  three 
principals  for  the  affairs  of  the  relief 
work  in  the  province. 

“  But  as  it  has  been  clearly  stipulated 
that  the  grain  or  other  merchandise  in¬ 
troduced  into  Belgium  by  the  C.R.B. 
is  under  the  responsibility  of  their 
Excellencies  the  Ministers  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Spain,  who  are  the  pro¬ 
tectors  of  the  Commission,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  merchandise  remain  the 
property  of  the  C.R.B.  until  the  same 
is  distributed  to  the  communes.  .  . 

.  .  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fact 

that  the  merchandise  may  be  entrusted 
for  handling  to  the  Provincial  Commit¬ 
tee  .  .  .  the  delegate  of  the  C.R.B. 

is  still  responsible  for  its  safety  until 
it  is  delivered  to  the  communes.” 

HE  TASKS  OF  THE  AMERICANS  ENGAGED 
IN  THE  RELIEF  WORK. 

As  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  account,  the  total  number  of  Amer¬ 
icans  representing  the  C.R.B.  inside 
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of  Belgium  was  never  more  than  forty- 
five  at  one  time;  the  Germans  con¬ 
stantly  tried  to  make  us  get  on  with 
even  a  smaller  number,  putting  twenty- 
five  as  a  desirable  maximum.  From 
this  small  group  there  had  to  be 
manned  the  Brussels  central  office 
headed  by  the  director  for  all  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  a  smaller  office  in  the  capital 
of  each  province.  These  men  in  the 


in  no  way  contravened  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  and  plans  of  the  Commission 
regarding  fair  distribution;  they  vised 
all  directions  of  the  Provincial  Com¬ 
mittee  as  to  milling,  storage,  distribu¬ 
tion,  etc.;  they  checked  up  all  ship¬ 
ments  coming  into  their  provinces  to 
see  that  they  corresponded  as  to  weight, 
quantity,  and  character  with  the  ad¬ 
vices  from  Rotterdam ;  kept  the  Brus- 


A  GROUP  OF  AMERICANS  WORKING  FOR  THE  COMMISSION 


This  is  a  typical  group  of  relief  workers,  though  perhaps  a  little  older  than  the  average.  It  includes  three  men 
from  New  York,  and  one  each  from  Massachusetts,  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Virginia.  Some  were  Rhodes  Scholars, 
and  others  professional  or  business  men,  who  gave  up  their  own  occupations  to  assist  in  the  task  of  feeding  Belgium. 

©  Underwood  &  Underwood. 


province  were  known  as  provincial 
delegates,  and  were  the  ones  who  came 
into  most  intimate  personal  contact 
with  the  people,  as  they  were  con¬ 
stantly  moving  over  their  respective 
provinces  visiting  the  regional  and 
communal  Belgian  committees,  the 
storehouses,  kitchens,  and  soup-lines. 
The  actual  manual  distribution  of  the 
supplies  was  done  by  the  Belgian  com¬ 
mittees  with  their  thousands  of  helpers, 
but  the  American  provincial  delegates 
were  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
the  supplies  from  possible  German 
seizure,  and  for  seeing  that  all  plans 
proposed  by  the  Provincial  Committee 


sels  office  informed  constantly  and  in 
utmost  detail  of  all  receipts,  move¬ 
ments,  and  distribution  of  supplies  in 
each  province;  they  took  regular 
monthly  inventories  of  all  stocks  on 
hand,  made  representation  of  all  gen¬ 
eral  and  special  needs  of  each  region 
and  people,  saw  to  an  efficient  inspec¬ 
tion  and  control  of  the  use  and  abuse 
of  the  food,  even  to  the  degree,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  of  using  their  power  of  absolute 
prohibition  of  movement  of  the  food 
stocks  under  their  control  to  correct 
abuses. 

These  are  the  bald  and  meagre  state¬ 
ments  of  the  responsibility,  duties,  and 
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activities  of  the  American  delegates  in 
Belgium.  But  no  statement  could  ever 
be  drafted  that  would  set  out  in  full 
what  their  work  and  behavior  were  to 
be,  what  delicacies  of  situation  were  to 
be  met,  what  discretion  was  to  be  exer¬ 
cised,  what  kind  of  extraordinary 
experience  they  were  to  meet  and  meet 
acceptably  for  the  sake  of  maintenance 
of  the  lives  of  Belgian  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  the  honor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  humanitarian  achievement. 

ERSONALITY  OF  THE  MEN  ENGAGED  IN 
THE  WORK. 

Let  us  turn  to  some  details  of  the 
work,  to  some  of  its  difficulties,  and 
some  of  its  successes  and  satisfactions. 
But,  first,  just  a  few  things  concerning 
the  personnel  of  the  Commission. 

Who  were  these  young — and  a  few 
older — Americans?  How  were  they 
selected?  What  did  their  personality 
mean  to  the  Belgians,  and  what  did 
Belgium  mean  to  them? 

The  total  roll  of  these  men,  succes¬ 
sive  resident  directors,  assistant  direc¬ 
tors,  head  delegates,  assistants  and  all, 
makes  a  list  of  hardly  two  hundred. 
Other  men  of  the  Commission  were 
busy;  did  as  faithful  and  as  important 
work  in  the  Rotterdam,  London,  and 
New  York  offices;  but  it  was  the  men 
privileged  to  work  inside  of  Belgium 
and  France  who  had  the  personal  ex¬ 
periences  they  can  tell  to  their  wonder¬ 
ing  children  in  future  years;  who  lived 
something  that  already  seems  almost 
unreal,  almost  impossible. 

The  few  older  men  of  the  Commission 
— from  among  whom  most  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  executive  officers  of  the  New 
York,  London,  Brussels,  and  Rotter¬ 
dam  officers  were  drawn,  although  some 
took  their  places  among  the  younger 
men  as  province  delegates — were  suc¬ 
cessful  engineers  (Mr.  Hoover  drew  his 
volunteers  first  of  all  from  his  en¬ 
gineer  friends),  half  a  dozen  college 
professors,  a  lawyer  of  large  practice, 
two  clergymen  of  practical  turn  of 
mind,  a  well-known  explorer  and  sports¬ 
man,  a  dietetic  expert,  an  architect  of 
high  repute,  a  magazine  editor,  a  fam¬ 
ous  forester,  a  stockbroker,  a  consul, 
an  expert  in  children’s  diseases;  alto¬ 
gether  a  wholesome  variety! 
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7  OUNG  COLLEGE  MEN  MAKE  UP  THE 
MAJORITY. 

But  the  majority  of  the  men,  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  worked  in  Belgium 
and  the  occupied  portion  of  France, 
were  young  men,  representatives  of  an 
American  type.  They  came  from  forty- 
five  different  American  colleges  and 
universities,  more  from  Harvard  than 
any  other  one.  Twenty  of  them  had 
been  selected  by  their  colleges  and  their 
states  to  be  Rhodes  Scholars  in  Oxford 
University.  These  twenty  had  been 
thus  already  selected  on  a  basis  of 
youthful  scholarship,  energy,  general 
capacity,  and  good-fellowship.  They 
had  not,  however,  been  selected  on  a 
basis  of  experience  in  business  or — 
least  of  all — relief  work.  And  the 
remainder  of  the  two  hundred  were 
selected  by  us  on  about  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  grounds,  adding  the  more  special 
one  of  a  usable,  or  buddingly  usable, 
knowledge  of  the  French  language. 
Several  could  read  German,  a  few  speak 
it.  That  was  also  useful.  But  the 
Commission  asked  primarily  for  intelli¬ 
gence,  character,  youthful  vigor,  and 
enthusiasm,  rather  than  specific  attain¬ 
ments  or  experience  as  qualifications 
in  the  workers  needed. 

Two  things  most  of  these  men  had 
that  I  have  not  mentioned.  But  they 
were  two  important  things,  namely 
idealism  and  a  sense  of  humor;  a  sup¬ 
porting  idealism  and  a  saving  sense  of 
humor.  Curtis,  the  first  of  our  Brussels- 
Holland  couriers,  needed  these  qual¬ 
ities  to  stand  his  seventeen  arrests  by 
German  sentries,  and  Warren  his  three 
days  in  a  military  prison  at  Antwerp, 
and  yet  keep  unconcernedly  on  with 
their  work.  Curtis’  sense  of  humor 
was  fortunately  well-matched  by  a 
German’s — a  single  German’s — when 
the  young  American,  a  little  annoyed 
by  an  unusual  number  of  stoppages  on 
the  road  one  day,  handed  his  pass  to 
the  tenth  man  who  demanded  it  with 
a  swift,  highly  uncomplimentary  per¬ 
sonal  allusion  to  his  tormentor,  in  pure 
Americanese.  The  sentry  handed  it 
back  with  a  dry,  “Much  obliged,  the 
same  to  you.”  He  was  probably  a  for- 
merly-of-Chicago  reservist  who  knew 
the  argot. 
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'I'HE  DAILY  RATIONS  ISSUED  TO  THE  BEL 
1  GIAN  PEOPLE. 

The  miscellaneous  food  was  distri¬ 
buted  from  the  communal  warehouses 
and  the  bread  from  bakeries  under  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  relief  organization 
on  a  rationing  system  which  provided 
for  each  head  of  a  Belgian  family  or 
unattached  individual  having  two  ra- 


who  had  no  money.  The  number 
dependent  on  outright  charity  natur¬ 
ally  increased-  during  the  period  of  the 
occupation,  until  at  the  time  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  American  workers  in 
April,  1917,  3,000,000  of  the  7,300,000 
Belgians  imprisoned  in  their  country 
were  receiving  all  or  the  greater  part 
of  their  daily  food  on  charity. 


THE  MESSAGERIE  VAN  GAND  IN  ANTWERP 

There  was  little  traffic  in  or  out  of  Antwerp,  during  the  war,  and  this  forwarding  station  was  transformed  into  a 
great  kitchen.  Here  soup  for  50,000  destitute  was  made  daily.  The  signs  which  indicated  the  destination  of  the 
goods  in  happier  days  dtill  remain. 


tion  cards,  one  for  bread  exclusively 
and  the  other  for  the  various  staples, 
as  bacon,  lard,  rice,  dried  peas  and 
beans,  and  condensed  milk,  imported 
by  the  C.R.B.  Certain  local  supplies 
as  potatoes  and  meat  (when  available 
at  all)  were  also  rationed,  while  mis¬ 
cellaneous  vegetables  and  fruit  were 
mostly  left  to  the  open  markets  after 
the  communal  committees  had  ac¬ 
quired  what  was  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
munal  kitchen  and  soup-lines,  which 
provided  the  destitute  who  otherwise 
could  have  obtained  none  of  them.  The 
ration  cards  limited  the  amounts  that 
could  lie  obtained  of  the  rationed  sup¬ 
plies,  whether  they  were  directly  paid 
for  by  those  who  had  money  to  buy 
them  or  received  as  charity  by  those 


The  daily  ration  varied  from  time  to 
time  depending  on  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  food  available  but  it  ran  on 
the  average  about  as  follows:  war 
bread  (made  from  wheat  milled  in 
mills,  entirely  controlled  by  the  relief 
organization,  at  from  80%  to  9 7%, 
mixed  with  a  varying  percentage  of 
corn-flour,  rye-flour,  barley-flour,  and 
rice-flour),  12  ounces;  bacon,  trifle 
over  1  ounce;  lard,  about  %  ounce; 
rice,  2 bg  ounces;  dried  beans  and  peas, 
1%  ounces;  cerealine  (crushed  corn), 
1%  ounces;  potatoes,  iob£  ounces; 
brown  sugar,  trifle  over  %  ounce;  con¬ 
densed  milk,  varying  small  amount. 
This  ration  is  capable  of  producing 
about  2,000  utilizable  calories  (or  ener¬ 
gy  units).  Physiologists  agree  that 
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3,000  calories  are  desirable  to  keep  a 
person  engaged  in  light  work  in  a  good 
condition  of  health  and  strength.  But 
most  of  the  Belgians  had  no  work  to  do. 

XCEPTIONS  MADE  TO  THE  REGULAR 
RATION  FOR  SPECIAL  REASONS. 

Certain  additions  to  the  ration  were 
made  for  the  few  “heavy  workers’’ 
(those  in  the  coal  mines,  for  example), 
and  modifications  of  it  were  made  for 


individual  properly  provided  with  a 
soup-card  obtained  once  a  day  a  pint 
of  thick  soup  and  ten  ounces  of  bread, 
with  some  added  food,  enough  for  a 
day’s  maintenance. 

The  most  conspicuous  revelation  of 
the  degree  to  which  a  great  portion  of 
the  Belgian  people  was  dependent  on 
outright  charity  for  their  daily  bread 
was  that  afforded  by  the  long  “soup- 


A  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDED  BY  THE  COMMISSION 


An  important  part  of  the  Commission’s  activity  was  the  attempt  to  see  that  every  Belgian  child  received  at  least  one 
good  meal  a  day.  This  is  a  view  of  a  primary  school  at  which  the  midday  meal  was  furnished  by  the  Commission. 
There  were  several  thousand  of  such  schools.  Evidently  some  of  the  children  are  unaccustomed  to  the  camera. 


children  who  received  more  milk  and 
sugar,  some  cocoa,  when  possible,  and 
less  bread  and  potatoes.  The  potatoes 
could  rarely  be  provided  up  to  full 
ration  figure  and  the  rice  could  some¬ 
times  be  increased.  Those  who  could 
pay  were  able  to  add  some  vegetables 
and  fruit,  and,  rather  irregularly,  meat. 
So  some  had  more  than  2,000  calories 
value  of  food  a  day  but  some  had  less. 
As  the  actually  destitute  had  little  or 
no  coal  or  wood  with  which  to  do  any 
cooking  most  of  them  obtained  their 
food  ready  cooked  at  the  soupes  main¬ 
tained  in  every  commune  by  the  relief 
organizations.  At  these  soupes  each 
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lines”  visible  in  every  hamlet  and  every 
section  of  every  town  and  city  in  the 
land.  Over  a  million  and  a  half  people 
were  standing  every  day  in  these  lines 
by  the  end  of  1916.  In  Antwerp,  proud 
and  wealthy  sea-port  and  home  of  rich 
Flemish  burghers,  one-half  of  the  w  hole 
population  was  on  the  soup-lines  in 
April,  1917. 

The  babies  and  the  children  and 

THEIR  FOOD. 

In  addition  to  the  systematized  gen¬ 
eral  rationing  of  the  whole  population 
and  the  special  care  of  the  destitute  by 
communal  kitchens  and  soupes,  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Belgium  had  many  special  fea- 


THE  SCHOOL  COLONY  AT  SCHOOTEN,  NEAR  ANTWERP 


The  question  of  the  care  of  the  orphans  of  the  war  was  important.  In  general  these  were  gathered  in  “school 
colonies”  under  supervision  of  volunteer  workers  who  looked  after  them  and  taught  them.  This  photograph 
from  the  Comite  Provincial  shows  one  of  these  colonies  with  a  part  of  the  staff  housed  in  Kasteel  “De  Wyngaard.” 


ANOTHER  SCHOOL  COLONY  IN  THE  SAME  NEIGHBORHOOD 
This  is  “School  Colony  Fordenstein”  in  the  same  neighborhood,  where  some  of  the  orphans  of  the  province  were 
housed.  Many  owners  of  country  houses  offered  them  to  the  Comit6s  for  this  use.  This  picture,  made  in  winter, 
shows  the  children  being  taken  out  for  necessary  exercise.  None  of  the  war  charities  was  more  deserving  than 
this,  undertaken  by  the  Belgians  themselves  and  manned  almost  exclusively  by  volunteer  workers. 
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tures;  that  is,  it  took  various  special 
forms  adapted  to  special  needs.  Help 
was  extended  in  special  ways  to  the 
mutilated  soldiers  left  in  the  country 
after  the  invasion  passed  on  to  the  west; 
to  distressed  special  groups  as  artisans, 
artists,  and  professional  men  and  other 
“ashamed  poor”  never  before  depen¬ 
dent  on  charity  and  too  proud  to  stand 
in  the  soup-lines;  to  the  convents  and 
priests  and  sisters;  to  farmers  needing 
help  to  restore  their  wrecked  buildings 
so  that  they  might  help  produce  food 
for  the  whole  people ;  to  young  mothers 
and  women  about  to  become  mothers, 
and  above  all,  to  the  babies  and  child¬ 
ren. 

The  story  of  the  saving  of  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Belgium  is  one  that  in  itself 
needs  a  whole  volume  for  the  telling. 
There  was  developed  a  system  of  sup¬ 
plementary  school  meals  whereby  over 
a  million  children  of  school  age  had 
their  insufficient  home  feeding  eked 
out  by  a  simple  specially  prepared  daily 
meal  given  in  the  school  room.  For 
weak  children  and  babies,  special  can¬ 
teens  were  established  where  the  little 
ones  got  not  only  special  food  (milk, 
cocoa,  sugar,  etc.,)  but  also  medical 
attention.  In  the  province  of  Liege 
alone  there  were  1 1 1  special  charities 
for  children  faithfully  looked  after  by 
1500  Belgian  volunteer-workers  who 
gave  all  their  time,  day  after  day, 
throughout  the  whole  long  period  of 
the’ occupation.  In  Brussels  the  fam¬ 
ous  “Little  Bees”  took  care  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  child  needing  help  in  the 
whole  great  city  of  nearly  a  million 
inhabitants.  Countesses  and  working 
girls  labored  side  by  side  as  equals  in 
this  democratizing  work  of  charity  and 
love. 

TT  THAT  AN  AMERICAN  WOMAN  THOUGHT 
V  V  OF  THE  BELGIAN  WOMEN. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  whole 
story.  As  my  wife,  Charlotte  Kellogg, 
who  saw  it  all  as  the  only  woman  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission  inside  Belgium, 
writes  in  her  book,  “The  Women  of 
Belgium,  Turning  Tragedy  into  Tri¬ 
umph  ” : 

“The  story  of  Belgium  will  never  be 
told.  That  is  the  word  that  passes 
oftenest  between  us.  No  one  will  ever 


by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing  give  it 
to  others  in  its  entirety  or  even  tell 
what  he  himself  has  seen  and  felt.  The 
longer  he  stays  the  more  he  realizes 
the  futility  of  any  such  attempt,  the 
more  he  becomes  dumb.  It  requires  a 
brush  and  color  beyond  our  grasp;  it 
must  be  the  picture  of  the  soul  of  a 
nation  in  travail,  of  the  lifting  of  the 
strong  to  save  the  weak.” 

REATER  DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED 
IN  NORTHERN  FRANCE. 

But  this  account  would  be  entirely 
too  incomplete  without  making  some 
brief  special  reference  to  the  work  of 
the  Commission  in  occupied  France, 
where  it  had  on  its  shoulders  an  even 
heavier  burden,  relatively,  than  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  There  were,  to  be  true,  only  one 
and  three-quarter  million  people  shut 
up  in  occupied  France  compared  with 
the  seven  and  a  half  million  in  occupied 
Belgium,  but  it  was  a  far  more  help¬ 
less  population.  Fully  one-fourth  of 
all  the  people  in  North  France  escaped 
from  it  as  the  German  invaders  entered 
it.  And  this  one-fourth  included  a 
particularly  important  part  of  the 
whole  population,  namely,  practically 
all  of  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  in  addition  many  of  the  better-to- 
do  families.  There  were  only  left, 
thus,  the  old  men,  the  women  and 
children,  and  all  the  sick  and  physi¬ 
cally  infirm. 

Moreover  this  unfortunate  popula¬ 
tion  was  nearer  the  fighting  lines;  it 
was  in  the  zone  occupied  by  active 
armies  and  was  under  an  exclusively 
military  control.  The  prohibitions  as 
to  circulation  of  the  people  and  move¬ 
ments  of  any  supplies  from  country  to 
town  were  more  rigorous.  Also  the 
Germans  would  never  make  the  same 
guarantees  for  not  taking  local  food¬ 
stuffs  that  they  made  for  Belgium, 
although,  of  course,  they  guaranteed 
all  imported  foodstuffs  from  any  seizure. 
And  the  people  were  made  to  work  the 
fields  for  the  Germans  instead  of  for 
themselves.  So  there  was  much  less 
local  food  in  North  France  than  in  Bel¬ 
gium  to  eke  out  the  limited  relief  ration 
of  imported  food.  Such  conditions  plain¬ 
ly  increased  the  problems  and  added 
to  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  met. 
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ALL  RELIEF  IN  FRANCE  HAMPERED  BY 
il  THE  MILITARY  AUTHORITIES. 

The  Commission  also  was  much  more 
hampered  in  its  work  of  distribution 
and  inspection.  Just  as  in  Belgium, 
there  was  an  elaborate  relief  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  native  people,  with  a  com¬ 
munal,  regional,  and  district  commit¬ 
tee,  all  under  a  general  head  commit¬ 
tee,  which  was  commonly  known  as  the 


live  all  the  time  with  his  officer;  sleep 
in  his  quarters;  dine  at  his  table. 
Theoretically,  indeed,  the  C.R.B.  men 
in  North  France  were  never  to  be  out  of 
sight  or  hearing  of  their  proper  escort 
officers.  They  could  never  meet  with 
the  French  committees  nor  talk  with 
any  of  the  French  people  except  in  his 
presence.  We  called  these  officers  our 
“nurses.” 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  A  “SCHOOL  COLONY” 


There  is  pathos  in  this  picture  of  the  children  of  “Schoolkolonie  Berchera,”  housed  in  “Kasteel  Boeckenberg”  at 
Deurne.  The  adults  are  all  Belgian  volunteer  workers  who  strove  to  prevent  the  next  generation  of  Belgians  from 
Decoming  dwarfed  and  stunted  through  lack  of  care.  What  the  Belgians  did  for  themselves  is  not  fully  realized. 


Comite  Franqais  (C.F.).  And  there 
were  American  representatives  of  the 
C.R.B.  to  protect  the  food  and  super¬ 
vise  and  check  up  its  distribution.  But 
the  Germans  allowed  us  to  have  but 
one  man  in  each  of  the  six  districts  in 
which  occupied  France  was  divided  for 
relief  purposes,  with  an  additional 
chief  representative  who  had  to  live  at 
the  Great  Headquarters  of  the  German 
General  Staff  at  Charleville.  These 
Americans  had  no  motor  cars  of  their 
own  as  in  Belgium;  they  could  travel 
only  in  German  military  cars,  always 
in  company  with  a  German  escort  offi¬ 
cer.  In  fact,  each  American  had  to 


Of  the  one  and  three-quarter  million 
French  people  in  the  occupied  terri¬ 
tory,  at  least  one  million  were  wholly 
dependent  on  charity  for  their  daily 
bread.  The  ration  basis  on  which  the 
food  was  distributed  differed  a  little 
from  that  in  Belgium,  especially  in  the 
addition  to  it  of  some  sugar,  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  war-bread,  which  was 
coarser  and  poorer  because  of  the  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  imported  flour  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  of  some  flour  provided  by  the 
Germans  as  a  small  offset  to  their  seiz¬ 
ure  of  the  whole  native  grain  crop. 
This  flour,  to  the  extent  of  about  ioo 
grams  a  day,  was  theoretically  turned 
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back  from  the  French  crop  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  French  people,  but  in  reality 
it  came  from  Germany  and  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  mixture  of  rye,  potato  meal, 
and  other  indeterminable  things,  and 
was  very  poor.  The  French  wheat  was 
reserved  for  German  use. 

HE  DIFFICULT  POSITION  OF  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  REPRESENTATIVES. 

There  was  more  suffering  and  more 
illness  among  the  shut-in  French  than 
among  the  Belgians.  The  death  rate 
in  Lille,  for  example,  increased  by 
nearly  50%.  And  the  nervous  strain 
on  the  C.R.B.  representatives  in  occu¬ 
pied  France,  because  of  the  sad  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  the  rigors  of  the 
military  control,  and  the  added  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  work,  was  severe.  As 
chief  representative  of  the  Commission 
in  North  France  for  several  months, 
living  closely  tied  to  my  German  escort 
officer  at  Great  Headquarters,  I  became 
more  used  up  than  in  all  the  other 
months  of  my  service  with  the  Com¬ 
mission.  It  was  an  experience  of 
absorbing  interest  but  constant  strain. 

The  German  escort  officers  were  not 
all  brutes — although  some  were.  But 
they  were  all  a  part  of  a  brutal  military 
machine,  and  the  American  representa¬ 
tives  in  North  France  suffered  from  the 
necessity  to  repress  any  expression  of 
their  feelings.  In  Belgium  they  could 
boil  over  occasionally  to  discreet  Bel¬ 
gian  ears.  Each  American  in  North 
France,  on  assuming  his  position  as 
Commission  representative,  took  upon 
himself,  according  to  the  German  re¬ 
quirements,  “the  obligation  to  carry 
out  his  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
be  expected  from  an  honorable  citizen 
of  a  neutral  state.”  And  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  record  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Commission’s  ser¬ 
vice  in  North  France,  no  single  com¬ 
plaint  of  dishonorable  or  unneutral  con¬ 
duct  on  the  part  of  its  representatives 
was  made  by  the  German  military 
authorities.  As  in  Belgium,  when  the 
Americans  had  to  go  out  in  April,  1917, 
their  places  were  taken  by  Dutch  and 
Spanish  delegates.  It  may  be  added 
that  when  the  Americans  did  go  out, 
it  was  the  men  who  had  served  in  North 
France  who  made  the  swiftest  rush  to 
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enlist  in  one  of  the  armies  fighting  the 
Germans! 

EED  THE  PEOPLE  REGULARLY,  NO  MAT¬ 
TER  THE  COST. 

To  give  further  detail  of  this  work 
would  be  but  repetition.  There  was 
a  larger  element  of  excitement  and  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  men 
'in  North  France  because  some  of  their 
activity  was  carried  on  within  the 
danger  limits  of  long  distance  shell¬ 
fire  and  aerial  bombers.  For  that  very 
reason  there  was  a  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  young  men  of  the 
Commission  Staff  to  be  assigned  to  the 
work  in  France.  But  their  duties  and 
work  were  essentially  the  same  as  in 
Belgium.  They  had,  as  we  all  had,  a 
new  Ten  Commandments  all  concen¬ 
trated  in  one,  to  obey.  That  was: 
“Feed  the  People  Regularly,  no  matter 
the  cost  in  energy,  in  compromise,  in 
money;  no  matter  the  difficulty  or  the 
sore  discouragement;  keep  the  food 
coming  in;  keep  it  going  to  the  mouths 
of  the  people.” 

That  is  what  the  Commission  did. 
Despite  all  difficulties,  diplomatic  and 
material,  interruptions  in  the  overseas 
transportation,  including  a  most  seri¬ 
ous  one  just  after  the  Germans  insti¬ 
tuted  their  unrestricted  submarine  war¬ 
fare,  despite  trouble  in  the  canals — 
beginning  in  February,  1917,  all  the 
canals  in  Holland  and  Belgium  were 
ice-bound  for  forty  days  and  the  whole 
distribution  system  had  to  be  altered 
swiftly  from  water  transport  to  a  badly 
limited  rail  transport— despite  con¬ 
stant  interference  and  harassing  trouble¬ 
making  by  the  Germans,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  possible  breaking  up  of  the 
whole  relief  work  any  day,  no  com¬ 
mune  in  all  the  5,000  in  the  French  and 
Belgian  occupied  territory  missed  for  a 
single  day  its  ration  of  bread  and  soup, 
from  the  time  the  Americans  went  in 
until  they  went  out.  That  is  the  tan¬ 
gible  evidence  of  the  service  to  human¬ 
ity  that  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium  rendered.  The  Commission 
was  sometimes  called  by  the  unthink¬ 
ing  just  a  sublimated  great  grocery 
store.  But  its  members  are  not  called 
grocers  by  the  French  and  Belgians; 
they  are  called  saviours. 


Belgian  Soldiers  in  a  Wrecked  Village 


Chapter  LIV 


Prussian  Maps  and  Imperial  Plans 

HOW  THE  GERMANS  EXPECTED  TO  REMAKE  THE  MAP  OF 

THE  WORLD 

By  Sir  William  M.  Ramsay 


A  FAVORITE  ornament  in  Berlin 
restaurants  just  before  the  war 
was  a  map  showing  the  world  of  the 
future,  as  it  was  to  be  when  it  had  been 
reorganized  by  the  Prussian  victory. 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  map  was  dis¬ 
played  so  often  in  the  fashionable 
restaurants  which  tourists  and  for¬ 
eigners  would  frequent,  but  it  was  to 
be  seen  in  those  which  were  thronged 
by  the  resident  population  of  Berlin. 

HAT  THE  NEW  GERMANY  WAS  TO 
INCLUDE. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the 
ideas  expressed  six  years  before  Arma¬ 
geddon  in  the  Prussian  after-the-war 
map  with  the  situation  during  the  war 
and  to  examine  how  far  they  were 
realized.  The  comparison  will  also 
give  some  solid  ground  for  estimating 
the  German  plans.  The  ideas  of  the 
map  were  those  on  which  every  child 
throughout  Germany  was  trained; 
these  were  the  natural  and  lawful 
claims  on  which  children,  as  they 
grew  up,  were  to  insist. 

On  this  map  Germany,  united  in 
one  country  with  Austria,  extended 
from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  the  Adriatic. 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark, 
all  the  Balkan  countries  except  a 
small  Greece,  and  the  whole  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  with  Constantinople,  wrere 


included  in  Austro-Germany.  Most  of 
France  and  a  large  part  of  Western 
Russia  were  also  incorporated  in  the 
great  Central  Empire.  Havre,  Dieppe, 
Boulogne,  and  Calais,  on  the  north, 
with  the  whole  of  the  Seine  valley  and 
most  of  the  Rhone  valley,  had  been 
taken  in.  Switzerland  and  Italy  re¬ 
mained  independent;  but  the  Central 
Empire  encircled  Switzerland  on  all 
sides,  except  the  Italian  frontier.  The 
whole  of  “German  Russia,”  the  parts 
of  Western  Russia  where  Germans  are 
more  or  less  numerous,  had  been 
added  to  the  German  dominions. 

ERMAN  CONTEMPT  FOR  FRENCH  MILI¬ 
TARY  POWER. 

The  map  gave  some  clue  to  the  way 
in  which  this  growth  was  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Obviously,  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  France  had  been  conquered, 
and  reduced  to  a  tiny  State  along  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  No  one,  not  even  the 
most  confident  of  Prussians,  could 
have  supposed  that  France  would  have 
consented  to  this  dismemberment 
except  as  the  result  of  a  successful 
German  invasion.  The  most  powerful 
influence  in  bringing  about  the  great 
war  was  the  absolute  certainty  felt 
by  every  German  and  Austrian  that 
a  war  against  France  wrould  be  a 
promenade  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  in 
which  the  German  legions  would 
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march  doing  the  parade-step,  prac¬ 
tically  without  opposition,  across  Paris 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Loire  and  Ga¬ 
ronne.  It  will  be  found  on  examination 
of  history  that  almost  every  war  has 
begun  through  the  proud  confidence 
felt  by  one  side  that  it  was  able  at  any 
moment  to  beat  the  other. 

HE  INFLUENCE  OF  THREE  SUCCESSFUL 
PRUSSIAN  WARS. 

If  nations  and  governments  realized 
the  facts  of  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
wars.  The  few  cases  in  which  a  nation 
has  gained  immediate  and  complete 
success  have  been  misfortunes  to  the 
world,  because  they  have  fostered  the 
hopes  of  the  side  which  goes  into  war 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  land  and 
spoils.  Unluckily,  the  Prussian  mental¬ 
ity  has  been  determined  entirely  by 
success,  sudden  and  complete,  in  three 
wars.  Now,  with  an  army  much 
larger,  stronger,  better  equipped,  and 
better  prepared,  Prussia  and  all  Ger¬ 
many  expected  with  undoubting  con¬ 
fidence  to  eat  up  France  at  any  time 
that  it  pleased,  leaving  only  a  tiny 
and  helpless  scrap  of  France  in  the 
west — not  much,  if  at  all,  larger  than 
Portugal. 

As  to  Russia,  the  calculations  of  the 
map-makers  were  very  different.  They 
did  not  delude  themselves  with  the  idea 
that  Russia  was  weak,  and  that  it  could 
be  trampled  in  the  dust.  But  a  peace¬ 
ful  arrangement  was  possible;  “Ger¬ 
man  Russia”  would  be  surrendered  for 
an  equivalent;  and  naturally  the  equiv¬ 
alent  was  to  be  given  at  other  people’s 
expense.  The  map  showed  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Persia  with  the  whole  of 
Central  Asia,  colored  Russia,  and  form¬ 
ing  one  vast  mass  far  surpassing  in  size 
European  Austro-Germany. 

NLY  GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA  TO  BE  IM¬ 
PORTANT. 

The  world  that  counted  was  to  con¬ 
sist  mainly  of  the  two  vast  Empires, 
Germany  and  Russia.  Peaceful  pene¬ 
tration  was  the  method  that  the  map- 
makers  relied  on  in  dealing  with  Russia, 
which  could  always  be  Germanized  at 
leisure;  Russia  was  barbarian  and 
should  be  trained  to  German  civiliza¬ 
tion  by  German  culture. 

Japan  was  reckoned  with  also.  It 
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was  greatly  enlarged.  Its  “legitimate 
desire  for  expansion  ”  was  satisfied  with 
possession  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  all  the  great  islands  of  Eastern 
Asia  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific.  At 
the  same  time  the  existence  of  Japan 
was  a  menace  to  Russia,  which  would 
be  helpless  between  Japan  and  Ger¬ 
many  if  the  two  latter  Empires  were  in 
accord. 

ERMAN  CONTEMPT  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Most  of  Africa,  including  all  French 
and  Belgian  territory,  was  taken  over 
by  Germany.  South  Africa  remained 
free  and  allied.  The  fate  of  India  I  do 
not  remember.  The  United  States  was 
left  out  of  the  account.  The  German 
opinion,  very  emphatically  expressed 
in  private  by  many  Germans,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  that  the  United  States, 
being  devoted  to  peace,  do  not  count  in 
the  world,  and  would  submit  quietly 
to  being  ignored  and  disregarded. 
There  was  a  large  Germany  in  South 
America;  but  I  do  not  remember  its 
bounds. 

The  British  Empire  had  shrunk  to 
the  two  islands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Obviously,  its  sea-power  had 
been  transferred  to  Germany;  for  the 
harbors  all  over  the  world,  on  which 
sea-power  rests,  had  been  taken  from 
it.  German  Africa  and  South  America 
implied  command  of  the  ocean. 

HE  GERMAN  ATTEMPT  TO  REALIZE 
THEIR  HOPE. 

Such  were  the  ideals  to  which  young 
Germany  had  been  trained  up  from 
childhood  long  before  the  war.  Now, 
look  how  Prussian  war  plans  in  1915 
aimed  at  realizing  the  ideals,  and  what 
success  they  had. 

Prussia  seized  a  part  of  France,  far 
less  than  it  hoped,  and  it  formed  a  line 
of  frontier  defense  which  France  and 
Britain  were  long  unable  to  break,  for 
even  the  brilliant  French  victory  in 
Champagne  in  September  failed  to 
break  the  line  definitely,  and  Prussia 
retained  the  summit  of  the  Hill  of 
Tahure.  The  attempt  to  realize  the 
ideal  on  the  west  was  made,  and  was 
not  successful  except  in  a  modest  de¬ 
gree;  but  the  idea  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
fate  of  Belgium  and  French  Lorraine. 
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The  german  designs  on  the  Russian 

EMPIRE. 

So  also  on  the  east  the  attempt  was 
made  to  seize  all  “German  Russia.” 
As  Russia  refused  to  listen  to  the  peace 
proposals  that  were  made  to  it  time 
and  again,  the  seizure  had  to  be  forci¬ 
ble,  and  the  plan  was  more  successful 
on  this  side  than  on  the  west.  Prussia 
gained — for  the  time — practically  all 
that  her  map-makers  intended;  only 
Riga  was  not  gained;  and  the  line  of 
frontier  defense  was  not  nearly  so 
strong  on  this  side  as  on  the  west. 

Still,  the  plan  of  campaign  is  clearly 
seen.  The  German  Army  endeavored 
to  adjust  the  map  to  suit  the  old  ideas. 
It  was  not  quite  successful ;  but  men  are 
imperfect,  and  it  is  human  to  fall  short 
of  perfection.  Next  in  the  plan  comes 
the  south-eastern  region.  Those  who 
called  the  Serbian  enterprise  a  gam¬ 
bler’s  desperate  last  throw  now  find 
they  were  wrong.  It  was  the  orderly 
execution  of  a  plan  formed  many  years 
ago.  It  was  even  less  successful  than 
the  throw  on  the  west;  but  it  was  no 
mere  venture,  and  it  had  some  success, 
for  it  gained  part  of  Serbia  and  all 
Bulgaria. 

HE  GERMAN  PLAN  TO  COMPENSATE 
TURKEY. 

As  to  the  other  elements  of  the  plan, 
the  sop  to  Japan,  the  giving  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  to  Russia,  a  German  Africa 
and  South  America,  the  allied  South 
African  State,  etc.,  their  execution  has 
been  postponed  to  a  distant  future; 
and  it  is  evident  in  each  case  that  the 
consent  of  those  various  countries  has 
not  been  gained.  While  Sweden  is,  on 
the  whole,  pro-German  in  feeling,  it  is 
so  because  it  has  been  deluded  into 
believing  that  Germany  was  its  pro¬ 


tector  against  Russia,  and  it  would  not 
favor  the  completion  of  the  Prussian 
plan. 

It  was  never  the  intention  of  Prus¬ 
sian  map-makers  to  alienate  Turkey, 
which  was  to  be  compensated  in  Asia 
and  Egypt  for  the  loss  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  This  part  of  the  plan  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  General  von  Mackensen. 
There  is  vast  wealth  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  was  for  six  or  eight  centuries 
after  Christ  the  richest  region  in  the 
world — richer  even  than  Egypt,  for  the 
wealth  of  Egypt  was  carried  away 
every  year  to  Rome,  leaving  the  en¬ 
slaved  Egyptians  poor  as  before,  while 
the  wealth  of  Asia  Minor  remained  in 
the  country,  except  for  Imperial  taxes, 
because  the  population  was  largely 
free.  The  great  Imperial  estates,  how¬ 
ever,  which  were  peopled  by  slaves  of 
the  Emperor,  were  ever  growing  larger 
in  Asia  Minor,  just  as  all  Egypt  except 
Alexandria  was  one  vast  Imperial 
domain. 

LANS  TO  REVIVE  THE  PROSPERITY  OF 
ASIA  MINOR. 

The  wealth  of  Asia  Minor  is  now 
potential,  not  actual.  The  country 
produces  little  more  than  enough  to 
feed  the  population;  but  the  amount 
can  be  immensely  increased,  and  there 
is  much  unworked  mineral  wealth  over 
and  above  the  moderate  amount  that  is 
exported.  Within  a  year  after  reaching 
Constantinople,  the  Germans,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  there  as  masters, 
would  have  stimulated  largely  the 
produce  of  Turkey.  Schemes  for  this 
purpose  had  been  in  process  of  execu¬ 
tion  for  years;  grandiose  schemes  of 
irrigation,  and  new  roads  and  railways; 
and  they  needed  only  time  for  them  to 
bear  fruit. 
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THE  GERMAN  LIGHT  CRUISER  ARIADNE 

This  light  cruiser  and  the  Frauenlob  below  were  constructed  at  nearly  the  same  time  (between  1900  and  1902). 
The  Ariadne,  lost  by  gunfire,  carried  ten  4-inch  guns  and  three  torpedo  tubes,  one  of  them  submerged.  The  German 
naval  authorities  counted  upon  the  efficiency  of  these  submerged  torpedo  tubes,  but  they  were  a  disappointment. 


THE  FRAUENLOB,  ANOTHER  LIGHT  CRUISER 

British  boats  of  approximately  the  same  tonnage  built  at  about  the  same  time  carried  lighter  armor  or  perhaps  none 
at  all.  They  had  fewer  torpedo  tubes,  or  perhaps  none  at  all.  On  the  other  hand  their  indicated  horsepower  and 
their  speed  were  much  higher  and  their  coal  capacity  was  much  greater  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  be  of 
service  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Henry  Ruschin 
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Chapter  LV 

Blunders  of  German  Naval  Policy 

HOW  THE  ALLIES  GAINED  ON  LAND  THROUGH  THE 
ENEMY’S  INACTION  AT  SEA 

By  Carlyon  Bellairs,  R.N.,  M.P. 


IF  an  American  were  asked  to  write 

this  article,  I  think  he  would  do  so 
very  tersely  by  saying  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  attempted  to  bite  off  more  than 
they  could  chew,  and  that  had  Bis¬ 
marck  been  in  the  saddle  this  would 
never  have  happened.  Prussia  had 
made  all  her  conquests  without  naval 
power.  Her  statesmen  were  the  keen¬ 
est  students  of  history  in  the  world. 
Three  facts  stand  out  in  history: 

1.  The  economic  difficulty  of  com¬ 
bining  vast  land  armies  with  the  ex¬ 
penditure  required  for  attaining  sea 
supremacy. 

2.  The  jealousy  of  Great  Britain  for 
any  Power  that  attempts  to  rival  her 
on  the  sea. 

3.  That  Great  Britain’s  strength 
resides  not  merely  in  the  power  of  her 
Navy  but  in  the  military  rivalries  of  the 
Continent,  and  when  the  latter  were 
absent — in  the  War  of  American  In¬ 
dependence — Great  Britain  was  virtu¬ 
ally  defeated. 

HE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  ADOPTS  A  NAVAL 
POLICY. 

About  1896  a  pushing  officer  of  the 
name  of  von  Tirpitz,  from  the  China 
station,  obtained  the  ear  of  the  Kaiser. 
He  played  upon  his  desire  for  aggrand¬ 
izement,  sea-power  and  empire.  He 
was  chosen  to  effect  these  things. 
This  could  not  be  done  secretly,  for 


the  German  people  had  to  be  educated 
so  as  to  grant  the  appropriations,  and 
the  foreign  policy  had  to  create  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  the  “tyranny”  of 
British  sea-power  could  be  demon¬ 
strated.  The  educational  crusade  was 
of  the  most  blatant  character,  espe¬ 
cially  in  regard  to  the  official  Navy 
League  of  over  one  million  members. 
At  every  point  it  flew  in  the  face  of  a 
famous  caution  of  a  famous  statesman, 
the  great  Chatham,  who  enjoined  an 
ambassador  in  words  somewhat  as 
follows:  “Above  all  other  things,  not 
to  mention  the  British  Navy,  and  so 
avoid  giving  cause  for  every  hireling 
pen  in  Europe  to  inveigh  against  the 
maritime  pretensions  of  this  country.” 
The  country  which  a  few  years  before 
had  coaxed  Heligoland  out  of  Great 
Britain,  entered  upon  a  course  of  policy 
destined  to  drive  the  country  into  the 
arms  of  Germany’s  chief  military  rivals. 

NLY  SUCCESS  COULD  JUSTIFY  SUCH  A 
POLICY. 

Such  a  policy  could  only  be  justified 
by  success — that  is,  by  the  creation  of 
a  navy  capable  of  defeating  Great 
Britain  on  that  sea  which  has  never 
tolerated  more  than  one  master.  On 
the  land  an  inferior  army  can  hold  up  a 
superior  one,  and  the  nation  can  pursue 
its  manifold  activities  behind  the 
security  thus  afforded.  Such  a  situa- 
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tion  is  unthinkable  on  the  sea.  Con¬ 
sequently,  a  naval  policy  which  spends 
several  hundreds  of  millions  and  misses 
success  is  in  itself  a  disastrous  failure 
for  a  great  military  nation.  This  is 
now  well  understood  by  the  Germans 
themselves,  for  above  all  other  things 
they  worship  the  military  doctrine  of 
concentration.  If  they  had  anticipated 
the  possibility  of  failure  on  the  sea, 
they  would  certainly  have  concen¬ 
trated  the  expenditure  on  increasing 
the  great  military  machine  on  shore. 
It  is  equally  true  that  until  the  military 
rivalries  of  the  Continent  had  been  put 
down,  the  drain  of  expensive  colonies 
abroad  was  also  an  extravagance,  for 
transmarine  colonies  fall  like  ripe  fruit 
into  the  hands  of  the  Power  with  the 
command  of  the  sea. 

OW  GERMANY  MIGHT  HAVE  GAINED 
SUCCESS. 

In  other  words,  Germany  was  bound 
to  lose  her  colonies  and  the  troops  and 
stores  in  them.  It  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  all  naval  expenditure  as 
against  Britain  was  folly.  In  addition, 
Germany  necessarily  required  such  a 
fleet  as  could  secure  her  the  control  of 
the  Baltic  against  Russia.  The  point 
for  Germany  to  have  fixed  her  mind  on 
was  that  until  she  had  eliminated  the 
drain  of  military  rivalries  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  she  could  not  hope  to  rival 
Great  Britain  on  the  sea.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter’s  life-blood  is  her  ship¬ 
ping,  and  without  any  of  the  elements 
of  ostentatious  rivalry  a  war  against 
British  shipping  could  have  been  pre¬ 
pared,  which,  in  the  circumstances 
actually  existing  in  1914,  would  have 
left  Great  Britain  in  a  very  crippled 
position.  The  overweening  ambitions 
of  von  Tirpitz  and  the  Kaiser  were 
their  own  undoing,  and  the  British 
Empire  was  saved  in  spite  of  its  rulers. 

The  second  great  mistake  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  in  the  military  mind  which 
fails  to  understand  democratic  diplo¬ 
macy.  It  failed  to  understand  the 
shock  the  invasion  of  Belgium  would 
be  to  Great  Britain.  It  interpreted 
Sir  Edward  Grey’s  assurance  that  the 
First  Fleet  was  at  Portland  instead  of 
being  at  its  war  base,  and  that  Great 
Britain  had  no  intention  of  calling  out 
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the  reserves,  as  a  positive  proof  that 
she  would  not  go  to  war,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  von  Tirpitz  failed  to  prepare 
for  the  eventuality  which  took  Ger- 
'many  by  surprise.  Both  Russia  and 
France  realized  and  strenuously  repre¬ 
sented  that  only  unmistakable  naval 
and  military  preparations  on  Great 
Britain’s  part  would  prevent  war.  It 
was  a  genuine  misunderstanding  on 
both  sides.  Great  Britain  did  not 
understand  military  diplomacy,  and 
Germany  did  not  show  any  compre¬ 
hension  of  democratic  diplomacy.  In 
any  case,  Germany’s  policy  being  what 
it  was,  the  war  could  only  have  been 
postponed.  The  capital  result  for  us 
is  that  Germany,  had  not  more  than 
ten  war  vessels  and  a  number  of  mer¬ 
cantile  auxiliaries  abroad.  She  failed 
to  strike,  except  with  mine-fields  before 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  so  missed 
the  use  of  her  favorite  stroke,  “the 
bolt  from  the  blue.”  England,  “which 
is  famous  for  negligence,”  as  Marl¬ 
borough  said,  was  given  time  to  spread 
her  net  and  Germany  has  been  en¬ 
meshed  in  it  ever  since. 

ERMANY  FAILED  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE 
OF  BRITISH  MISTAKES. 

There  was,  however,  one  direction 
in  which  similar  tactics  would  have 
been  equally  effective  whether  Great 
Britain  was  in  the  war  or  not.  The 
war  was  at  Germany’s  chosen  moment, 
and  she  would  certainly  get  possession 
of  the  French  industrial  districts  where 
lay  the  bulk  of  the  coal  and  iron  sup¬ 
plies.  It  would  be  essential  in  case  of  a 
war  with  France  and  Russia  to  invade 
the  trade  routes  to  prevent  replace¬ 
ment  of  supplies  while  the  whole 
French  Navy  was  busy  safeguarding 
the  passage  of  French  troops  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Against  Great  Britain 
the  central  facts  were: 

1.  Her  absolute  dependence  on  her 
shipping  and  sea-borne  supplies. 

2.  The  1904  scrapping  of  cruisers 
without  replacement. 

3.  The  1904-14  policy  of  cutting 
down  cruiser  strength  abroad. 

4.  The  mistaken  1904-09  Admiralty 
view  that  small  cruisers  were  of  little 
use,*  and,  consequently,  armed  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  still  more  useless. 


THE  NEW  WAR  HARBOR  OF  KIEL,  GERMANY 

The  War  Harbor  of  Kiel  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  example  of  its  kind  in  existence.  The  citv  itself  was  founded 
in  the  thirteenth  century  but  was  a  sleepy  old  town  until  galvanized  into  new  life  by  the  development  of  the  German 
Navy.  Besides  the  Imperial  shipyards  there  were  large  private  establishments. 


A  GERMAN  TORPEDO  BOAT  DIVISION 

The  term  torpedo  boat  was  retained  in  the  German  navy  for  the  larger  craft,  armed  not  only  with  torpedoes  but  also 
with  rapid  fire  guns.  Such  boats  are  called  by  other  navies  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  or  more  commonly,  simply 
destroyers.  The  German  naval  architects  were  perhaps  less  successful  with  this  type  of  craft  than  with  battleships. 
This  uncommon  photograph  shows  a  whole  division  of  the  turbine-driven  craft  in  a  haven.  Ruschin. 
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POLICY  WHICH  MIGHT  HAVE  BROUGHT 
SUCCESS. 

Had  these  facts  been  understood  by 
the  German  Admiralty,  they  would 
have  scattered  every  cruiser  and  mer¬ 
cantile  auxiliary  to  the  distant  trade 
routes  during  the  period  of  crisis  from 
July  23  to  August  4,  1914.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  a  single  armed  vessel 
moved  outwards.  The  Emden’s  suc¬ 
cesses  were  really  like  the  bitter  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  for  they 
taught  only  of  the  lost  opportunities, 
which,  owing  to  British  negligence, 
were  offered  in  profusion. 

The  German  military  mind  seems 
incapable  of  any  graduations  of  method 
suited  to  adverse  circumstances.  With 
a  magnificent  military  machine  on 
shore  it  made  frightfulness  an  un¬ 
doubtedly  successful  policy.  It  tried 
the  same  methods  at  sea  and  expected 
similar  results.  The  hope  was  futile, 
for  the  same  reason  that  all  German 
frightfulness  on  shore  recoiled  on  her 
the  moment  the  military  machine  be¬ 
gan  to  fail.  Had  Germany  been  a 
model  of  correct  conduct  in  her  sea 
campaign,  every  neutral  would  have 
been  nagging  furiously  at  Great  Britain 
and  endeavoring  to  defeat  her  blockade. 
Once  Germany  provoked  the.  United 
States,  under  the  submarine  policy, 
definitely  against  her,  Great  Britain 
had  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
illicit  trade  by  Holland.  Denmark  and 
even  Sweden. 

OME  OTHER  GERMAN  MISTAKES  IN 
PREPARATION. 

An  idea  seems  to  be  held  in  many 
quarters  that  the  Germans  seldom 
make  mistakes  in  regard  to  mechanism 
and  this  idea  has  been  fostered  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  debates  on  munitions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  preparedness 
of  the  Germans  in  military  matters 
was  simply  achieved  by  the  profusion 
of  expenditure  on  all  weapons.  If  they 
had  to  choose,  as  every  nation  must 
when  not  preparing  for  its  own  selected 
moment,  they  would  have  been  forced 
to  concentrate  on  what  they  held  to  be 
most  vital.  This  is  exactly  what  they 
had  to  do  in  naval  matters.  Take  the 
destroyer,  one  of  the  most  common  of 
naval  craft.  Great  Britain  pinned  her 
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faith  to  the  gun,  Germany  to  the  tor¬ 
pedo.  Indeed,  in  the  destroyer,  Great 
Britain  was  nearly  right  on  every  point 
so  far  as  design  was  concerned.  In 
every  one  of  the  classes  of  ships  she 
adopted  the  correct  principle  of  the 
heavier  armament.  Except  for  the 
naval  mine  and  the  Zeppelin,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  case  where  Germany 
was  right  in  the  adoption  of  the  weapon 
at  the  same  time  that  Great  Britain 
was  wrong.  British  mines  were  of  a 
useless  design  because  the  limit  was 
one  of  cost;  and  no  Zeppelins  were 
built. 

O  SIGN  OF  A  GREAT  DIRECTING  IN¬ 
TELLIGENCE. 

The  comparativeffailure  of  Germany 
arose  from  the  simple  fact  that  she  had 
to  compromise  in  regard  to  naval  ex¬ 
penditure  so  as  to  get  what  she  thought 
would  give  the  best  results  out  of  a 
limited  expenditure;  but  even  so,  we 
should  always  remember  that  these 
preparations  were  all  directed  to  reach 
fruition  at  Germany’s  chosen  moment. 
She  was  again  right  in  her  large  reserve 
of  guns  and  in  the  provision  of  arma¬ 
ments  for  merchant  vessels  and  Great 
Britain  was  wrong  to  neglect  those 
things,  but  on  a  broad  survey  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  find  evidence  of  any  great 
brain  directing  affairs,  and  the  only 
conclusion  one  can  come  to  is  that 
von  Tirpitz  was  simply  a  dead-weight 
to  German  policy;  that  the  German 
Navy’s  correct  function  was  to  help 
win  domination  in  Europe,  leaving  the 
overthrow  of  British  naval  supremacy 
to  a  future  date,  when  the  industrial 
resources  of  Europe  or  a  greatly  en¬ 
larged  Germany  could  be  thrown  into 
the  scale.  It  would  have  been  far 
wiser  to  appoint  a  military  leader  like 
von  der  Goltz  rather  than  von  Tirpitz 
to  be  head  of  the  German  Navy.  He 
would  have  understood  how  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  its  actions  to  the  object  in 
view,  and  a  statesman  like  Bismarck, 
who  kept  the  military  element  in  sub¬ 
jection  to  the  political  purposes  to  be 
achieved,  might  even  have  lulled  the 
suspicions  of  Great  Britain  until  the 
time  came  for  dealing  with  the  sea-girt 
isle  which  withstood  Philip  of  Spain, 
Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon. 


Seaplane  Arising  from  Parent  Ship 


Chapter  LVI 

Later  Developments  of  War  in  the  Air 

THE  AIRMEN  BECOME  INCREASINGLY  IMPORTANT  FACTORS 

IN  MODERN  WARFARE 


nPHE  history  of  war  in  the  air  was 
brought  in  another  volume  up  to 
the  end  of  1915.  While  the  war  of 
movement  lasted  the  function  of  air¬ 
craft  was  reconnaissance;  with  the 
development  of  trench  warfare,  *  the 
mapping  out  of  the  intricate  maze  of 
trenches  and  saps  was  added.  This 
was  done  at  first  by  patient  drawing 
and  later  by  aerial  photography.  Ar¬ 
tillery  bombardment  before  infantry 
attack  replaced  the  former  movements 
of  armies,  and  aircraft,  later  fitted  with 
wireless,  directed  the  gunners. 

HE  PLANES  NOW  TAKE  UP  NEW 
FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  WAR. 

With  the  deadlock  both  sides  re¬ 
organized  their  air-services,  remodeled 
and  developed  their  machines.  Swifter 
and  more  powerful  aeroplanes  were 
produced  and  another  function  de¬ 
veloped — the  destruction  of  enemy 
troops  and  materiel  by  weight-lifting 
avions  de  bombardement  which  towards 
the  end  of  1915  became  effective.  The 
autumn  of  1915  saw  a  spectacular 
revival  in  German  aeronautics  (sub¬ 
sequent  to  Allied  raids  on  Ludwigshafen 
and  Karlsruhe)  and  the  appearance 
early  in  1916  of  the  famous  Fokker 
machine.  Strife  for  mastery  in  the  air, 
so  that  observation  and  bomb-dropping 
could  be  carried  on  unhindered,  had 
led  to  aerial  combats  and  the  perfecting 
of  the  avions  de  chasse. 


O'HE  STATE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  EARLY  IN 
1  THE  WAR. 

The  following  letter,  written  from  an 
aviation  camp  by  the  famous  Boelcke 
illustrates  the  tentative  character  of 
German  aeronautical  knowledge  early 
in  the  war: 

“D.  June  24,  1915 
“Yesterday  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Bavaria  inspected  our  camp.  Here  we 
have  gathered  samples  of  about  every¬ 
thing  that  our  knowledge  of  aviation 
has  developed ;  two  airplane  squadrons 
and  one  battleplane  division.  Both 
airplane  squadrons  are  equipped  with 
the  usual  biplanes,  only  we  have  an  im¬ 
provement:  the  wireless,  by  means  of 
which  we  direct  the  fire  of  our  artillery. 
The  battleplane  squadron  is  here  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  lot  to  do  at  present  on 
this  front  (the  West).  Among  them 
there  are  some  unique  machines,  for 
example:  a  great  battleplane  with  two 
motors;  it  is  for  three  passengers  and 
equipped  with  a  bomb-dropping  ap¬ 
paratus.  Outside  of  this,  there  are 
other  battleplanes  with  machine  guns. 
They  are  a  little  larger  than  the  usual 
run.  Then  there  are  some  small  Fok¬ 
ker  monoplanes,  also  with  machine 
guns.” 

Activity  in  the  air  before  the  ver- 
dun  assault. 

With  the  concentration  of  troops  and 
materiel  in  the  Verdun  hinterland  early 
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in  1916,  the  Fokker  was  greatly  used 
by  the  enemy  to  prevent  aerial  scout¬ 
ing  over  his  lines.  Emboldened  by 
success  against  the  French  and  British 
airmen,  the  Germans  frequently  came 
over  their  lines,  bombing  lines  of  com- 


C  APT  AIN  LUFBERRY  OF  THE  LAFAYETTE 
SQUADRON 


munication  and  transport  between 
Chalons  and  Verdun.  In  spite  of  enemy 
superiority,  however,  French  airmen 
did  succeed  in  getting  through  and  be¬ 
held  strange  activities  between  Metz 
and  Mezieres.  On  February  21  a 
vigorous  enemy  aerial  offensive  took 
place;  in  one  place  a  squadron  of 
fifteen  enemy  machines  was  brought  to 
a  fight  by  the  French  who  effected 
heavy  damage  on  the  raiders,  and  also 
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destroyed  a  Zeppelin  near  Brabant-le- 
Roi.  After  this  preliminary  aerial 
skirmishing,  the  great  German  attack 
on  Verdun  was  launched. 

The  German  aerial  arm  was  furn¬ 
ished  with  a  series  of  new  machines: 
small,  one-seated  biplanes  (Albatros, 
Halberstadt,  New  Fokker  and  Ago) 
with  a  fixed  motor  165-175  h.p.  and 
fitted  with  two  stationary  machine 
guns  firing  through  the  propellers. 
These  were  grouped  into  chasing  squad¬ 
rons  ( Jagdstaffeln )  and  were  fighting 
units  consisting  of  eighteen  aero¬ 
planes,  which  flew  in  groups  ( Ketten ) 
of  six  each,  one  serving  as  a  guide  ( Ket - 
tenfiihrer).  The  French  had  been  the 
first  to  use  a  group  of  fighting  machines 
in  the  Artois  offensive  of  May  1915, 
but  they  were  used  by  them  only  in 
defense.  They  had  organized  them 
again  for  the  Verdun  attack,  but  its 
violence  exceeded  all  expectations  and 
after  it  began  they  were  numerically 
unable  to  perform  all  the  missions  re¬ 
quired.  For  a  few  days  the  Germans 
drove  the  French  aeroplanes  off  the 
battlefield,  forced  them  from  their 
landing  places  by  cannon,  and  won  the 
mastery  in  the  air. 

The  french  regain  the  initiative 

AROUND  VERDUN. 

It  was  thus  until  Feb.  25,  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Petain  took  command,  restored 
the  front  and  set  to  work  to  reconquer 
the  initiative  in  the  air.  All  available 
French  squadrons  were  concentrated 
in  this  sector,  and  airmen  were  ordered 
to  adopt  vigorous  offensive  measures. 
When  new  French  fighting  machines 
of  improved  model  and  no  h.p. 
arrived,  the  lost  element  was  retrieved 
and  aeroplanes  engaged  in  regulating 
artillery  fire  and  taking  photographs 
could  work  in  safety.  Aerial  combats 
occurred  daily;  the  Lafayette  Escadrille 
with  Thaw  and  Lufberry  and  de  Laage 
brought  down  some  eighteen  German 
machines  and  the  French  Cigogne 
(Stork)  squadron  won  great  distinction 
in  this  region,  although  their  greatest 
“stork,”  Guynemer,  was  slightly 
wounded  and  compelled  to  be  absent 
from  his  friends.  To  disguise  the  ma¬ 
chines  against  the  Verdun  landscape, 
decorations  of  large  irregularly  placed 


ZEPPELIN  BROUGHT  DOWN  AT  REVIGNY 

In  spite  of  the  millions  spent  in  trials  and  in  bringing  them  to  perfection,  and  in  spite  of  the  speed  and  power  which 
they  possess,  Zeppelins  are  vulnerable:  one  well-placed  shell  is  enough  to  destroy  a  dreadnought  of  the  air.  The 
picture  shows  all  that  was  left  of  the  car  of  the  Zeppelin  at  Revigny. 


SUPER-ZEPPELIN  L32  BROUGHT  DOWN  IN  ESSEX 

Enormous  crowds  witnessed  this  combat.  They  saw  a  glow  like  that  of  a  cigar  appear  at  one  of  the  ends  of  the  Zep¬ 
pelin.  For  a  few  seconds  the  vast  mass  of  the  airship  remained  aflame  at  a  height  of  about  8000  feet  then  plunged 
swiftly  to  the  ground.  All  on  board  perished.  Some  of  the  crew  were  flung  out,  others  remained  in  her  to  the  end 
and  perished  in  the  blaze  which  swept  them  to  earth. 
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spots  of  green  and  red  adorned  the 
upper  part  to  correspond  to  the  red 
clay  soil  and  green  of  the  spring-clad 
country.  The  aeroplane  was  blue 
underneath  that  it  might  disappear 
against  the  background  of  the  sky. 
The  German  machines  were  white  with 
black  crosses,  save  that  of  the  celebrated 
Captain  Boelcke,  which  was  black  with 
white  crosses,  and  did  deadly  execu¬ 
tion  among  the  French  aviators.  He 
seems  to  have  had  the  force  of  a 
squadron  in  himself. 

Boelcke  remarks  in  a  letter  from  the 
Verdun  front:  “The  devil  is  loose  on 
the  front.  Six  Americans  are  up. 
I  could  plainly  see  the  American  flag 
on  the  fuselage.  They  were  quite  bold; 
came  all  the  way  across  the  front.” 
Boelcke — to  his  credit  be  it  said — car¬ 
ing  nothing  for  the  multiplicity  of  the 
“devil”  attacked,  but  this  time  was 
driven  home  and  concludes  regret¬ 
fully,  “I  only  saw  that  the  Americans 
were  again  flying  where  I  had  found 
them.” 

The  hardest  fighting  shifts  from 

VERDUN  TO  THE  SOMME. 

All  through  the  spring  a  furious 
assault  beat  upon  Verdun,  but  spent  its 
strength  in  vain.  Periodical  French 
counter-attacks  burst  into  flame  just 
as  soon  as  the  German  first  fury  was 
stemmed.  “  Passeront  pas!”,  sang  the 
soldiers,  and  the  fliers  in  the  clouds 
set  the  firmament  echoing  to  the  cry. 
Summer  wore  on  and  the  attacks  on 
Verdun  died  down;  they  had  failed, 
failed  of  their  purpose  to  capture 
Verdun,  failed  of  their  attempt  to 
drive  the  British  into  a  premature 
offensive.  By  July  all  things  were  in 
readiness,  however,  and  the  Battle  of 
the  Somme  began  on  the  flat  lands  on 
both  sides  of  the  river. 

The  air  forces  had  a  considerable 
share  in  this  struggle.  Forced,  as  at 
Verdun,  to  resist  the  numerical  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  enemy,  they  ignored  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions  and  performed 
their  functions  in  spite  of  them.  Prep¬ 
aration  had  been  careful:  aerodromes 
organized  and  effective  concentration 
made.  During  the  early  days  of  the 
Somme  battle  the  one-seated  aero¬ 
plane  fighting  singly  was  king  of  the 
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air,  although  conditions  changed  short¬ 
ly  afterwards  and  squadron  formation 
necame  the  rule.  The  French  and 
British  were  using  chiefly  the  Nieuport 
for  chasing,  until  the  Spad  appeared 
early  in  September  under  the  pilotage 
of  Guynemer  and  Corporal  Sauvage. 
These  like  the  Fokkers  were  armed  with 
a  machine  gun  firing  through  the 
propeller.  Seated  in  one,  “free  to 
manoeuvre  at  will,  the  solitary  pilot 
could  plan  ruses,  hide  himself  in  the 
light  or  in  the  clouds,  take  advantage  of 
the  enemy’s  blind  side,  and  carry  out 
sudden  destructive  attacks  which  are 
impossible  in  groups.”  Later  in  the 
campaign  the  enemy  drilled  their 
one-seated  or  two-seated  patrols, 
trained  them  in  resistance  to  isolated 
attack  and  taught  them  how  to  attack 
the  solitary  machine  which  had  ven¬ 
tured  out  beyond  its  own  lines.  Then 
the  Allies  in  defense  were  compelled 
to  alter  their  tactics  and  adopt  group 
formation. 

HE  FLYING  FORMATION  OF  A  RAIDING 
SQUADRON. 

The  flight  of  the  larger  migratory 
birds  was  taken  as  a  model.  The 
squadron  flew  in  the  shape  of  a  great 
V  with  the  leader  at  the  apex.  In  a 
raid  the  heavier,  clumsier  bombing 
planes  flew  between  the  prongs  of  the 
V,  guarded  in  the  rear  by  another  line 
of  fighting  planes.  The  bombers  were 
thus  enclosed  by  a  triangle  of  fighting 
planes. 

Captain  Boelcke  had  been  taking  an 
enforced  rest  in  the  Balkans;  he  was 
brought  back  to  the  Somme  in  Sep¬ 
tember  to  organize  a  fighting  squadron, 
and  empowered  to  select  from  the 
Flying  Service  those  men  who  seemed 
particularly  qualified  for  the  service. 
Among  others  he  chose  the  brilliant 
young  Baron  von  Richthofen,  who 
later  was  to  attain  the  proud  total  of 
eighty  machines  brought  down  (the 
Germans  counted  captive  balloons 
among  their  score).  From  letters 
written  by  von  Richthofen  from  the 
Somme  we  can  almost  exactly  date  the 
formation  of  the  first  Boelcke  Jagdstafel 
of  the  circus  type.  “Sept.  16,  1916. 
We  were  at  the  butts  trying  our  ma¬ 
chine  guns.  On  the  previous  day  we 
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CAPTAIN  BOELCKE,  FAMOUS  GERMAN  ACE 


VI ON  RICHTHOFEN  S  CIRCUS  AP¬ 
PEARS  ON  THE  FIELD. 

Boelcke  met  his  death  one 
gusty  morning  in  October,  1916, 
among  the  clouds  and  above 
those  fields  which  he  once  called 
the  El  Dorado  of  flying  men. 

Here  too  Hawker,  the  gallant 
British  ace,  fell  a  victim  to  von 
Richthofen  himself.  In  a  spec¬ 
tacular  duel  which  began  at 
10,000  feet  the  two  airmen 
manoeuvred  downwards  in  ever- 
narrowing  spirals  until  only 
300  feet  above  the  ground. 
Hawker,  turning  his  machine  into  the 
wind,  sought  to  regain  his  own  lines. 
Von  Richthofen  followed  and  shot 
Hawker  through  the  head  so  that 
he  crashed  and  fell  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  behind  the  German  lines. 
Immelmann  had  fallen  early  in  July, 
shot  down  by  McKubbin. 

When  von  Richthofen  had  destroyed 
his  sixteenth  machine,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  flight  commander,  and  began 
a  sensational  career  in  a  scarlet  aero¬ 
plane.  The  members  of  his  squadron 
followed  their  individual  preference  in 
coloring.  A  machine  might  have  a  red 
body,  blue  nose  and  yellow  wings.  All 
were  brightly  colored,  and  were  nick¬ 
named  by  the  British  airmen  “Von 


point  of  the  front  as  pressure  varied. 
Thus  the  circus  might  be  operating  at 
Verdun  one  week,  the  next  north  of 
Arras,  and  a  few  days  later  on  the 
Somme.  Whenever  it  pitched  its  tents 
it  did  its  regular  squadron  perform¬ 
ance,  and  followed  it  up  later  in  the 
day  by  lone-hand  raids  or  strafing 
flights  by  two  or  three.  The  term 
“circus”  is  now  an  adopted  one  among 
airmen,  having  this  distinct  meaning. 

LANES  BEGIN  TO  ACCOMPANY  ATTACK¬ 
ING  INFANTRY. 

The  skies  above  the  Somme  lands 
witnessed  another  development  in 
aerial  tactics,  the  successful  use  of 
contact  patrols  which  linked  artillery 
and  infantry  together.  To  the  British 
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had  received  our  new  aeroplanes  and 
the  next  morning  Boelcke  was  to  fly 
with  us.  We  all  were  beginners.” 
The  following  day,  “Before  we  started 
Boelcke  repeated  to  us  his  instructions 
and  for  the  first  time  we  flew  as  a 
squadron  commanded  by  the  great 
man  whom  we  followed  blindly.” 

And  later  he  says  “Frequently 
we  fought  really  big  battles  in 
the  air.  There  were  then  from 
forty  to  sixty  English  machines, 
but  unfortunately  the  Germans 
were  often  in  the  minority.  Still 
the  Englishman  is  a  smart  fel¬ 
low.  That  we  must  allow.  Some¬ 
times  the  Englishmen  came 
down  to  a  very  low  altitude 
and  visited  Boelcke  in  his  quar¬ 
ters  upon  whom  they  threw 
their  bombs.  They  absolutely 
challenged  us  to  battle  and 
never  refused  fighting.” 


Richthofen’s  Circus”  not  merely  for 
their  gaudy  hues,  but  also  for  the  fact 
that  they  were  fully  equipped  with  a 
train  in  which  they  could  live  if  neces¬ 
sary  and  a  repairing  outfit  including 
mechanics,  so  that  they  could  be 
transferred  as  a  unit  from  point  to 
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belongs  the  credit  of  a  trial  use  of  the 
aeroplane  with  the  infantry,  but  the 
French  first  used  it  with  some  success 
at  Verdun.  On  the  Somme  it  filled  a 
great  want.  Previous  to  this  battle, 
iiaison  between  infantry  and  guns  was  a 
very  difficult  matter.  A  battalion 
would  go  “over  the  top ”  and  disappear 
behind  the  enemy’s  lines.  It  might 
need  reinforcements,  or  it  might  wish 
to  call  for  concentrated  fire  on  a  dan¬ 
gerous  point,  but  its  only  means  of 


CAPTAIN  ALBERT  BALL,  D.  S.  O.,  M.  C. 


communication,  telephone  wires,  run¬ 
ners,  pigeons  and  signals,  were  all  in 
the  danger  zone  itself  and  liable  to 
destruction.  When  the  British  in¬ 
troduced  the  creeping  barrage  of  ar¬ 
tillery  fire  which,  as  a  curtain,  moved  a 
little  ahead  of  the  infantry,  the  need 
was  even  greater.  The  airmen  solved 
the  problem.  Flying  in  stable  machines 
equipped  with  wireless  and  Klaxon 
horns,  they  swept  at  a  low  altitude 
over  the  advancing  lines,  “observed  all 
developments,  signalled  back  guidance 
for  the  barrage  and  by  means  of 
message  bags  supplied  headquarters 
with  valuable  information.”  Thus  they 
not  only  regulated  artillery  fire,  and 
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timed  infantry  attacks,  but  followed 
up  the  latter  and  revealed  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy’s  new  lines,  his  de¬ 
fensive  works,  his  reinforcements  and 
his  attempted  counter-attacks. 

As  was  natural  this  low-flying  left 
much  to  the  initiative  of  solitary  air¬ 
men,  who  took  full  advantage  of  their 
freedom  and  made  lone-hand  attacks 
on  enemy  trenches,  dug-outs  and  ma¬ 
chine  guns.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the 
war,  when  the  Allies  retreated  in  the 
spring  and  the  Germans  withdrew  in 
the  summer  and  autumn,  trench  fight¬ 
ing  gave  place  to  more  open  warfare. 
During  these  periods,  the  daring  swal¬ 
low  airman  on  both  sides  came  into 
his  own  as  he  swooped  low  upon  roads 
and  railways  choked  with  troops  and 
transport.  Similarly,  in  the  Bulgarian 
withdrawal  of  September  and  October, 
1918,  Allied  aviators  succeeded  in 
creating  what  was  almost  panic  among 
men  and  beasts  on  the  few  roads  open 
among  the  inhospitable  mountains. 
During  the  battle  of  Amiens,  1918, 
British  airmen  even  compelled  the 
surrender  of  railway  trains  and,  on 
one  occasion,  of  a  huge  long-range  gun. 

HE  ALLIED  AIRMAN  IN  CONTROL  OF  THE 
SOMME  FRONT. 

Throughout  the  battle  of  the  Somme, 
the  Allied  aviators  continued  all  their 
functions  in  the  air.  The  French  and 
British  were  flying  every  day  in  all 
weathers  over  every  point  of  import¬ 
ance  within  thirty  miles  of  the  front, 
and  sometimes  even  reaching  places 
seventy  miles  distant.  They  were 
dropping  bombs  on  trains,  on  ammuni¬ 
tion  stores,  on  columns  of  transport. 
“They  dipped  down  low  to  use  the 
machine  guns  on  marching  troops. 
They  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
enemy’s  observation  balloons.  They 
even  slid  out  of  the  clouds  and — 
audacity  could  go  no  further — engaged 
and  routed  the  anti-aircraft  guns 
themselves.”  The  following  extract, 
taken  from  the  diary  of  a  German 
lieutenant  of  the  180th  Regiment,  is 
eloquent  upon  the  subject: 

“August  25.  Today  we  had  a 
tremendously  heavy  bombardment 
which  surpassed  anything  I  have  ever 
seen.  Who  can  say  if  it  was  our  own 


GERMAN  BALLOON  ALIGHTING  IN  THE  WEST 
This  is  a  German  military  observation  balloon  of  the  Caquot  type.  As  a  director  of  gun  fire  the  captive  balloon  was 
being  used  before  the  end  of  the  war  on  a  scale  which  practically  displaced  the  aeroplane.  Seated  aloft  in  the 
basket  the  observer  acted  as  sentinel  of  the  sky  with  the  keen  long-range  vision  of  the  hawk.  Ruschin. 


MAKING  FAST 

This  picture  was  taken  with  the  British  forces  in  Italy.  Balloon  cloth  has  to  be  very  closely  woven,  smooth  and 
strong  so  as  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the  rubberizing  process.  It  should  have  a  weave  of  approximately  140  threads  to 
the  inch  both  ways,  and  be  from  38  to  45  inches  wide.  No  “slubs”  knots,  or  other  imperfections  which  prevent  an 
even  surface  for  rubberizing  may  be  present  in  this  material.  British  Official. 
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or  the  enemy’s  artillery?  We  stand 
here  under  the  most  severe  artillery 
fire  ever  seen  by  the  world,  directed  so 
accurately  by  twenty-nine  captive  bal¬ 
loons  which  venture  up  a  bare  six 
hundred  metres  high  for  fear  of  the 
enemy’s  aviators.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  so  far  behind,  to  gbt  out  of  the 


GUYNEMER,  KING  OF  THE  STORK 
ESCADRILLE 


enemy’s  naval  guns,  that  our  artillery 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  aerial 
observers.”  And  again,  August  31,  he 
writes:  “There  are  thirty-four  English 
captive  balloons  and  one  German  to  be 
seen.  This  is  a  fine  state  of  affairs! 
In  addition  there  are  about  fifty 
aviators  climbing  overhead.” 

HE  FAMOUS  GUYNEMER  AND  THE  STORK 
SQUADRON. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  mastery 
of  the  air  belongs  to  those  who  organ- 
ized  and  those  who  led  these  fighting 
expeditions  over  the  enemy  country. 
Through  their  efforts,  reconnaissance, 
artillery  spotting  and  photography 
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proceeded  with  little  disturbance, 
whereas  the  Germans  were  so  hard 
pressed  that,  as  the  diary  quoted  above 
records,  they  could  hardly  guide  their 
own  guns  or  collect  useful  information. 
Among  the  French  squadrons,  the  first 
to  arrive  on  the  Somme  was  the  Stork 
Squadron,  which  was  shown  to  have 
waged  from  March  19  to  August  19, 
1916,  338  combats,  bringing  down  36 
aeroplanes,  3  drachen  (dragon  balloons) 
and  compelling  36  other  badly  damaged 
aeroplanes  to  land.  Guynemer  and 
Nungesser  had  survived  the  winter’s 
risks  and  led  their  comrades  in  daring 
and  skill.  For  a  year  more  the  former 
was  to  continue  his  spectacular  career. 
It  must  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds 
was  a  great  handicap  to  Allied  fliers 
in  that  they  drifted  farther  over  the 
enemy’s  lines  as  they  fought,  and  in 
case  of  crippling  were  forced  to  fly 
into  a  head  wind  before  they  could 
make  a  safe  descent. 

Late  in  September  and  throughout 
October  the  foe  made  a  savage  attempt 
to  regain  his  standing  in  the  air.  He 
produced  new  types  of  machines — 
among  them  a  new  Halberstadt  pos¬ 
sessing  240  h.p.  with  strong  climbing 
power.  It  was  then  that  Boelcke  was 
recalled  from  Turkey  and  given  the 
task  of  organizing  the  flying  squadrons. 

SPIRITED  ACCOUNT  OF  A  BOMBING  EX- 
PEDITION. 

An  account  of  a  bombing  expedition 
drawn  from  the  chronicles  of  Mr. 
Perry  Robinson,  The  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  Battle  of  the  Somme, 
must  complete  our  summary  of  this 
great  period  of  aerial  activity.  It  was 
September,  1916,  and  the  enemy  was 
continually  shifting  masses  of  men  from 
all  northern  points  of  his  line  down 
to  the  Somme  and  taking  his  shattered 
divisions  back  to  rest.  Libercourt,  the 
objective  of  the  raid,  was  a  railway 
junction  of  great  importance,  but 
near  the  station  were  three  aerodromes 
which  must  be  kept  quiet  if  the  raid 
was  to  be  a  success.  Thus  at  1  o’clock 
Allied  aviators  from  behind  the  clouds 
began  to  bomb  the  aerodromes.  “Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  first  bombs,  which 
scattered  ruin,  other  bombs  began  to 
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fall,  not  dangerously  explosive,  but 
emitting  thick  clouds  of  fumes  and 
smoke,  blinding  and  bewildering  the 
men  below,  till  each  aerodrome  from 
above  looked  like  a  boiling  pit.  Into 
this  turmoil  the  airmen  above  kept 
at  intervals  dropping  high-explosive 
bombs.  Meanwhile  at  the  junction 
soon  after  1 130  a  train  was  seen,  and 
two  of  our  squadrons  dipped  from  out  of 


busy.  Troops  as  they  poured  out  and 
fled  southwards  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
machine-gun  fire  from  the  skies.  Mean¬ 
while,  another  aeroplane  attacked  Li- 
bercourt  station  and  dropped  nearly 
fifty  bombs  which  fell  on  the  station 
buildings,  railway  sidings,  on  the 
rolling  stock  in  the  yards,  and  spread 
destruction  everywhere  around.  Over¬ 
head  some  of  the  fighting  planes  circled 


TWO  DISTINCT  TYPES  OF  ARMY  PLANES 


This  picture  illustrates  the  contrast  between  the  build  of  an  aeroplane  according  to  function.  On  the  left  is  shown 
a  bombing  plane  with  large  wing-spread  to  support  the  weight  of  the  bombs  it  carries.  The  smaller  machine  on 
the  right  is  a  fighting  plane,  fitted  with  very  powerful  engines  and  designed  to  have  great  climbing  power. 


the  sky  until  they  were  only  800  feet 
above  the  train  and  as  they  dropped, 
they  saw  another  train  coming  along  a 
branch  line,  and  this  two  others  went 
off  to  deal  with.” 

Both  trains  were  loaded  with  troops, 
and  they  had  a  dreadful  time.  When 
the  engine  was  thrown  from  the  rails, 
as  a  result  of  the  explosion,  the  troops 
scrambled  from  the  wreckage  for 
shelter  to  a  large  wood,  with  the  aero¬ 
planes  playing  upon  them  as  they  fled 
panic-stricken,  massed  together.  Wreck¬ 
age  of  the  first  train  blocked  the 
approach  of  the  other  train  from  Lens 
and  as  it  stood  the  airmen  again  grew 


and  kept  watch  in  case  the  enemy  ma¬ 
chines  should  attempt  to  interfere,  but 
no  hostile  craft  appeared. 

HE  GERMANS  ENTIRELY  REORGANIZE 
THEIR  AIR  SERVICE. 

The  French  Staff  in  its  summary  of 
results  of  Allied  aerial  warfare  for  1916 
announced  that  900  aeroplanes  had  been 
destroyed,  81  kite  balloons  burned,  and 
754  bombardments  had  taken  place. 
The  German  Staff  was  not  slow  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  the  Somme  campaign 
and  began  a  thorough  over-hauling  of 
its  aeronautical  service.  By  a  decree 
of  November,  1916,  the  aerial  forces 
were  separated  from  the  other  forces  of 
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communication  and  classed  as  Aerial 
Combatant  Forces  ( Luftstreitkrafte )  un¬ 
der  a  separate  staff  officer,  General 
Lieutenant  von  Hoeppner,  who  had 
been  Chief  of  Staff  of  Otto  von  Below’s 
Sixth  Army,  as  Kommandeur  der  Luft- 
streitkrdfte.  The  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  squadrons  were 
divided  into  bombing,  chasing,  patrol¬ 
ling  and  field  squadrons  (of  which  the 
last  were  entrusted  with  scouting, 
photography,  and  spotting).  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  aeronautical  section  of 


factories.  By  the  spring  of  1917  she 
possessed  forty  chasing  squadrons  of 
different  types  including  a  new  Fokker 
and  Albatros  of  160  h.  p.,  with  a  Benz 
or  Mercedes  fixed  engine  and  two 
Maxim  guns  shooting  through  the 
propeller  blades.  As  bomb-carriers,  von 
Hoeppner  was  also  responsible  for  the 
two-engine  Gothas  (520  h  p.)  which 
gained  such  notoriety  in  raids  over 
Britain,  the  Friederichshafens  and  the 
A.  E.  9  (450  h.p.).  Preparation  was 
very  careful  and  General  von  Hoeppner 


SECTIONAL  DIAGRAM  OF  A  GOTHA  FIGHTING  PLANE 
This  particular  Gotha  carried  two  260  h.  p.  Mercedes  engines  with  propellers  moving  behind  the  wings,  thus  being 
really  propulsive,  not  “tractor.”  In  a  turret  forward  a  gun  fired  forwards,  and,  at  certain  angles  above  and  below 
the  wings.  Two  others,  in  grooves  on  transverse  tubes  behind  the  rear  passenger,  fired,  one  above  the  body,  the 
other  in  a  gun-tunnel  level  with  the  floor,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  diagram. 


the  Fifth  German  Army  before  Ver¬ 
dun  had  stated  in  a  report  that  “a 
conscientious  aviator  was  the  only 
reliable  informant  in  battle,”  and  this 
statement  was  amplified  by  the  Crown 
Prince,  who  urged  constant  association 
between  the  air  service  and  the  in¬ 
fantry. 

This  personal  relation  between  in¬ 
fantry  and  airmen  was  strongly  urged 
by  Guynemer  and  by  von  Richthofen 
who  were  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
former’s  heroic  work  and  commisera¬ 
tion  for  their  hardships  in  the  trenches. 
During  the  winter  Germany  strength¬ 
ened  her  chasing  squadrons,  improved 
the  personnel  of  her  air  service,  con¬ 
centrated  on  producing  high-powered 
engines,  and  increased  the  output  of  her 


told  the  press  at  the  end  of  May,  1917, 
that  the  German  airmen  were  un¬ 
rivaled. 

''HE  BRITISH  ALSO  RECEIVE  SOME  NEW 
TYPES. 

At  the  end  of  March  the  Germans 
began  to  withdraw  towards  the  Sieg¬ 
fried  line  and  during  this  time,  activity 
in  the  air  was  of  course  very  great.  Be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  the  Bristol  fighters, 
the  Sopwith  triplanes  and  de  Havilands 
in  numbers,  the  British  Royal  Flying 
Corps  were  having  a  very  bad  time.  On 
April  6,  for  instance  it  was  reported  in 
the  Headquarters  communique  that 
twenty-eight  machines  had  been  miss¬ 
ing  for  two  days.  The  enemy,  secure 
in  his  new  Siegfried  line  by  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  April,  believed  that  he 
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A  BRITISH  BOMBING  PLANE 


A  large  twin-engined  biplane  of  the  combat  class  which  combines  great  weight-carrying  power  with  high  speed. 
The  controls  are  situated  in  the  fuselage  and  because  the  propellers  are  at  the  sides  the  observer  has  a  less  ob¬ 
structed  vision  and  clearer  field  of  fire.  This  renders  synchronising  of  machine  gun  and  propeller  unnecessary. 


ARMORY  OF  BRITISH  BOMBING  SQUADRON 

The  armory  of  a  night-bombing  squadron  of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Pilots  and  observers  took  the  most  meticulous 
care  of  their  guns  and  pistols  for  they  were  their  sole  chance  of  safety  if  surprised  by  enemy  airmen.  This  squadron 
was  proud  of  its  armory  which  it  considered  the  finest  in  Europe.  British  Official. 
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had  gained  a  better  position  than  he 
had  lost  at  the  Somme.  But  the 
Allies  had  prepared  a  spring  offensive 
striking  at  the  pivots  of  the  new 
German  positions,  in  the  north  around 
Douai  and  Cambrai  and  in  the  south 
at  Laon. 

Every  class  of  machine  was  engaged 
in  preparations  for  the  great  offensive. 
Bombing  squadrons  were  out  by  day 


look  far  into  our  lines  and  note  every¬ 
thing  that  was  going  on.  We  proposed 
to  put  out  these  enemy  eyes.  We  called 
the  big,  elongated  gas-bags  ‘sausages’ 
and  the  French  did  likewise  ‘ saucisses’ . 
They  floated  in  the  air  at  anywhere 
from  800  to  3000  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  were  held  captive  by  cables.  These 
cables  were  attached  to  some  special 
kind  of  windlasses  which  could  pull 


BOMBS  IN  THEIR  PLACE  IN  A  PLANE 

This  picture  shows  one  mechanism  for  carrying  and  dropping  bombs  in  a  bombing  plane.  Mounted  on  a  cylinder, 
whose  rotation  is  governed  by  a  trigger,  the  bombs  are  dropped  at  the  pilot’s  will.  Bombs  were  fitted  with  a 
safety  mechanism  and  could  be  dropped  “safe”  if  the  aviator  had  to  get  rid  of  them  over  his  own  lines.  Some 
machines  carried  much  longer  bombs  than  these,  which  are  in  fact  rather  small. 


and  by  night  when  they  flew  over  the 
lines  with  only  the  stars  to  guide  them 
and  dropped  tons  of  explosives  on 
German  communications.  Photo¬ 
graphers  were  busy  during  every  hour 
of  sunlight  and  artillery  observers  put 
through  long  days  with  the  guns 
at  preliminary  bombardment.  Major 
Bishop  was  at  this  time  doing  some 
of  his  daring  work  with  the  R.  F.  C.  and 
he  speaks  of  an  attack  upon  the  Ger¬ 
man  captive  balloons.  “They  flew 
in  the  same  place  almost  every  day — 
well  back  of  the  enemy’s  lines,  but 
the  observers  in  them,  equipped  with 
splendid  telescopes,  could  leisurely 


the  balloons  down  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  Sometimes  they 
could  disappear  as  if  by  witchcraft. 
Wherever  the  sausages  flew  they  were 
protected  from  aeroplane  attack  by 
heavy  batteries  of  anti-aircraft  guns, 
and  also  by  what  we  came  to  know  as 
‘flaming  onions.’  These  ‘flaming 
onions’  appear  to  consist  of  about  ten 
balls  of  fire  and  are  shot  from  some 
kind  of  rocket  gun.  .  .  .  Our  in¬ 
structions  were  not  only  to  drive  the 
enemy  balloons  down  but  to  set  fire 
to  and  destroy  them.  This  is  done  by 
diving  on  them  from  above  and  firing 
some  incendiary  missile  at  them.” 
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HYDROPLANE  AFLOAT  IN  THE  WATER 

In  a  hydroplane  floats  replace  the  wheels  of  the  aeroplane.  After  the  war  an  amphibious  plane  was  developed 
in  which  wheels  and  floats  were  both  present  and  could  be  adjusted  to  the  nature  of  the  taking-off  or  landing 
ground.  While  on  the  water  the  pilot  steers  chiefly  by  means  of  the  rudder  or  “tail”  of  the  fuselage.  ' 


LIFTING  THE  HYDROPLANE  TO  ITS  HANGAR 

In  this  graceful  machine  the  true  “stream-line”  is  pronounced,  and  gives  it  the  effect  of  a  water  or  dragon  fly. 
The  British  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  did  considerable  work  with  hydroplanes  on  the  Belgian  coast  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  German  rivers.  But  for  satisfactory  sea  reconnaissance  the  Zeppelin  or  balloon  was  found  generally 
more  satisfactory,  and  in  this  respect  the  Germans  were  better  equipped  in  the  beginning  than  the  Allies. 
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Airmen  even  attack  the  enemy  in 

.  THE  TRENCHES. 

On  April  4  the  attack  was  launched. 
That  the  German  infantry  did  not  rel¬ 
ish  this  vigorous  offensive  is  proved 
from  letters  taken  from  prisoners 
captured  during  the  Arras  offensive. 
One  writes:  “These  British  airmen  are 
the  very  devil,  for  they  come  down  to 
our  trenches  and  almost  enter  our  dug- 
outs,  bombing  and  machine-gunning 
and  seeming  to  take  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure  in  doing  so,  and  quite  regardless  of 
our  rifle  fire.  We  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  at  any  time  to  know  that 
they  had  found  a  way  of  flying  right 
through  our  dug-outs,  and  we  have  no 
peace  from  them  night  or  day.”  Nor 
were  the  airmen  content  merely  to  sig¬ 
nal  back  the  positions  of  enemy  guns, 
in  some  cases  they  shot  the  crews  of  the 
batteries,  and  instances  of  heavy  guns 
being  put  out  of  action  by  direct  bomb 
hits  from  150  feet  are  known. 

Von  Richthofen  himself  remarks 
of  these  days:  “During  the  full-moon 
nights  of  the  month  of  April,  1917,  our 
English  friends  were  particularly  ac¬ 
tive.”  One  night,  it  seems,  they  raided 
the  aviators’  quarters,  and  awakened 
by  the  noise  of  barking  guns,  he  says, 
“One  of  the  Englishmen  flew  at  so 
low  an  altitude  over  my  habitation  that 
in  my  fright  I  pulled  the  blanket  over 
my  head.”  At  the  end  of  the  month 
the  new  British  machines  had  arrived 
and  began  to  make  their  presence  felt. 
Von  Richthofen,  April  29,  admits 
that  the  new  Sopwiths  and  de  Havil- 
ands  could  outclimb  the  famous  Alba- 
tros  chaser. 

HE  FRENCH  AIRMEN  LED  BY  GUYNEMER 
DO  GREAT  WORK. 

Meanwhile  in  the  southern  sector  of 
the  line  the  French  offensive  had  been 
launched  against  the  heights  of  the 
Aisne.  The  opening  day,  April  6, 
was  snowy  and  wet  and  air  observation 
was  badly  crippled,  the  enemy  had  got 
wind  of  the  attack  and  the  tanks  did 
not  achieve  as  much  as  had  been  hoped. 
The  French  aviators  did  some  heroic 
work;  it  is  said  of  Guynemer  at  this 
time  that  whereas  on  the  Somme 
he  had  been  one  of  the  great  French 
champions,  on  the  Aisne  he  became 
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their  king.  Later  in  the  Flanders 
offensive,  the  Badische  Presse  for  Au¬ 
gust  8,  1917,  pays  the  following  tribute 
to  his  eagle-like  flights:  “The  airman 
you  see  flying  so  high  is  the  famous 
Guynemer.  He  is  the  rival  of  our 
most  daring  aviators,  an  as,  as  the 
French  reckon  their  champions.”  On 
September  11,  1917,  he  was  killed 
after  having  brought  down  fifty-four 
enemy  planes. 

As  for  the  Germans,  no  longer  on  the 
offensive  as  at  the  Somme,  they 
practised  a  strong  concentration  in 
order  to  secure  superiority  in  the 
air  in  the  limited  sector  of  the  front 
where  the  action  took  place.  Prudence 
was  recommended  in  scouting  and  pa¬ 
trol  work;  thus,  if  on  the  offensive,  the 
order  was  that  at  the  hour  determined 
upon  all  available  machines  should 
rise  together  to  a  low  altitude,  divide 
into  two  distinct  fleets,  the  chasing 
units  flying  above  the  rest.  Then  the 
two  fleets  were  to  make  for  the  point 
of  attack,  getting  higher  as  they  went 
and  engbge  the  enemy  above  the  lines 
with  the  utmost  energy,  not  giving  up 
the  pursuit  until  they  reached  the 
French  lines,  where  danger  from  anti¬ 
aircraft  batteries  would  be  too  great. 
(It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  German 
offensive  did  not  include  fighting  over 
the  enemy’s  line!) 

BSERVATION  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  THE 
MOST  IMPORTANT  FUNCTIONS. 

Fighting  slackened  at  the  end  of  May 
and  a  new  offensive,  the  Second  Battle 
of  Flanders,  began  at  the  end  of  July 
and  raged  until  the  following  winter. 
In  this  battle  the  British  under  Plumer 
and  Gough  were  supported  by  the 
French  army  under  General  Anthoine. 
By  the  middle  of  June,  the  Germans, 
warned  by  the  formidable  French  and 
British  preparations,  had  brought  ad¬ 
ditional  aeroplanes  and  sausages  to 
the  Flanders  front.  Through  July 
terrible  contests  took  place  in  the  air, 
some  of  them  duels,  others  battles 
between  strong  squadrons,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  on  July  13,  where  there  were 
as  many  as  thirty  machines  on  each 
side.  In  this  fight  the  Germans  lost 
fifteen  machines.  All  this  fighting  was, 
of  course,  to  secure  for  the  side  gaining 
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the  advantage  the  initiative  in  re¬ 
connaissance,  bombing,  photography 
and  infantry  control  work,  for  after  all 
observation  was  the  most  important 
function  of  aircraft. 

During  the  course  of  the  big  offensive 
in  the  Ypres  sector,  August,  1917,  The 
Times  correspondent  wrote  of  the 
artillery  and  aeroplane  work:  “  During 
the  last  few  days’  fighting,  I  have 
heard  several  times  the  statement  that 


The  official  French  communique  re¬ 
ported  that  during  the  week-end  of 
August  18-19,  I9I7.  hi  French 

aeroplanes  had  dropped  26,000  lbs.  of 
explosive  upon  German  railheads  in 
the  Meuse  district,  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
machines  used.  Similar  evidence  of 
German  increase  was  also  given  by  the 
formation  flights  of  air-raiders  over 
England  during  the  summer  of  1917. 
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IN  THE  SCOTTISH  SHIPBUILDING  YARDS 

Men  and  wom°n  at  work  upon  the  fuselages  of  aeroplanes  in  a  converted  shipbuilding  yard  in  Scotland.  Manu¬ 
facture  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plane  was  carried  on  in  special  factories  and  the  parts  put  together  in  assembling 
factories.  The  Handley-Page  alone  involved  100,000  separate  parts  and  the  magnitude  of  the  manufacturing  may 
be  imagined.  British  Official. 


in  the  course  of  the  battle  the  fire  of 
the  German  batteries  actually  grew 
perceptibly  and  continuously  less  as 
they  were  put  out  of  action  by  our  guns. 
This  is  quite  credible.  In  the  course 
of  a  single  day,  our  artillery  guided  by 
our  aeroplanes  silenced  73  hostile  bat¬ 
teries.  Observation  showed  21  gun- 
pits  entirely  destroyed  and  35  others 
badly  damaged.  Eighteen  explosions 
of  ammunition  stores  were  caused  and 
fifteen  other  fires.  These  are  only  the 
items  of  air  work  in  a  single  day  of 
battle,  but  their  influence  on  the  course 
of  victory  is  obviously  enormous.” 


(GERMAN  EFFORTS  TO  SECURE  CONTROL 
JT  OF  THE  AIR  FOR  1918. 

Then  the  battles  of  Flanders  died 
down  into  winter  rain  and  mud,  and 
once  more  the  belligerents  took  stock 
of  their  assets  for  a  spring  offensive. 
Ludendorff  and  von  Hindenburg  met 
the  Reichstag  in  secret  session  and 
promised  speedy  victory.  Production 
in  all  branches  was  speeded  up  for  the 
final  effort  and  in  the  early  spring  of 
1918  Germany  possessed  about  eighty- 
five  squadrons  of  fighting  planes  (about 
1 100  machines),  and  perhaps  an  equal 
number  attached  to  the  army  for  pur- 
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poses  of  photography,  reconnaissance, 
infantry  contact  and  artillery  control. 
A  great  effort  was  made  to  develop  the 
bombarding  planes;  the  inhabitants  of 
Dunkirk,  Nancy,  London,  and  even  of 
Paris  were  victims  of  these  improve¬ 
ments  as  the  radius  of  action  of  the 
Gothas  and  Friedrichshafens  was 
increased  to  300  kilometers  from  home, 
and  their  bomb-carrying  capacity  to 
800  kilograms  (nearly  a  ton).  In  the 
Gotha,  advance  in  speed  and  manoeuv¬ 
ring  ability  was  backed  up  by  improve¬ 
ment  in  armament,  namely  a  third 
machine  gun  which  was  mounted  under 
the  fuselage  so  as  to  eliminate  all  dead 
angles  of  fire. 

With  the  wireless,  the  Germans  had 
the  macrophone,  a  device  which  highly 
intensified  sounds  in  the  receiving  tele¬ 
phone  and  made  them  audible  in  spite 
of  engines,  vibration  and  wind.  The 
Allies  also  developed  similar  devices. 
The  generator  employed  with  the  wire¬ 
less  was — with  customary  German 
system— put  to  good  use  in  cold 
weather  or  in  great  altitudes  in  heating 
the  resistance  wires  woven  into  the 
aviator’s  clothing.  With  sighting  also 
the  enemy  began  to  employ  highly 
efficient  sighting  instruments  made  by 
well-known  optical  firms  like  Zeiss 
and  Goertz.  Instrument  and  auxiliary 
tables  allowed  of  rapid  calculation  of 
the  angle  of  fire  required,  took  into 
account  wind,  speed  and  height,  guided 
the  pilot  just  over  his  objective  and 
automatically  warned  the  bombarder 
of  the  precise  moment  to  release  his 
bombs.  An  ingenious  invention,  aimed 
at  discounting  camouflage,  was  the  air- 
scout’s  stereoscopic  camera  of  great 
power  and  sharpness.  Built  into  the 
body  at  a  point  where  it  commanded 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  ground 
below,  its  lens  could  discover  from  an 
altitude  of  two  miles  whether  trenches 
or  batteries  were  actual  or  only  hollow 
shams. 

1 

HE  GREAT  WEIGHT-LIFTING  MACHINES 
OF  THE  YEAR. 

Another  German  development  of 
1918  was  the  new  Fokker  triplane. 
This,  though  not  so  fast  as  some  of 
the  other  pursuit  planes,  had  a  climb¬ 
ing  speed  which  excelled  that  of  any 
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other  machine  at  the  front  and  rend¬ 
ered  its  attack  particularly  vigorous 
from  below.  In  the  spring  drive  the 
enemy  used  these  triplanes  in  large 
numbers,  frequently  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty  at  a  time. 

The  growing  importance  of  twin  or 
multiple-engined  aeroplanes  was  a 
significant  feature  of  aerial  construc¬ 
tion  on  both  sides.  Further,  in  1918, 
the  “ceiling,”  or  the  elevation  at  which 
planes  must  be  able  to  fly,  was  increased 
from  16,000  to  18,000,  and  then  well 
above  20,000  feet.  The  improvement 
in  the  range  and  accuracy  of  the  anti¬ 
aircraft  gun  made  this  necessary.  A 
slow  machine  with  a  high  ceiling  could 
use  its  power  to  climb  out  of  range  and 
dive  upon  its  victim,  or  evade  the  un¬ 
welcome  attentions  of  anti-aircraft  guns. 

Germany,  and  later  the  Allies  also, 
constructed  giant  aeroplanes  ( Riesen - 
flugzeug )  of  about  1006-1400  h.  p.  with 
a  wreight-lifting  capacity  of  tw:o  tons. 
This  product  points  to  what  wras  one 
of  the  greatest  developments  of  1918 — 
namely  the  far-extended,  continuous 
bombing  expeditions  against  enemy 
materiel.  The  casualties  from  air-raids 
in  Great  Britain  wrere  heavy  during 
1917,  and  the  Germans  bombed  British 
and  French  back  areas  with  marked 
pertinacity  during  1918.  The  great 
British  camp  at  Etaples  suffered  seven 
hundred  casualties  in  six  w'eeks.  But 
though  2,465  projectiles  w^ere  dropped 
by  the  enemy  on  Allied  lines  and  on 
towns  behind  the  lines  in  March, 
British  bombarders  alone  dropped  on 
enemy  territory  38,118  bombs,  or 
sixteen  times  as  many.  April  saw  in¬ 
creased  German  activity,  but  never¬ 
theless  British  bomb-dropping  was 
still  ahead  at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  one. 

rpHE  BRITISH  ORGANIZE  THE  INDEPEND- 
1  ENT  AIR  FORCE. 

In  April,  the  Independent  Air  Force 
was  formed  under  General  Trenchard, 
writh  the  function  of  raiding  German 
industrial  centres  in  the  Rhineland  and 
Westphalia,  in  order  to  strike  at  the 
enemy’s  sources  of  supply.  Much 
fighting  took  place  and  the  I.  A.  F. 
lost  109  machines  within  six  months, 
yet  it  accomplished  a  great  deal  both 
in  material  destruction  and  moral 
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effect.  As  early  as  October,  1917, 
raids  had  been  begun  by  three  squad¬ 
rons  in  the  Nancy  area  and  this 
nucleus  was  later  developed  into  the 
Independent  Force  as  supplementary 
to  the  Royal  Air  Force  of  Great 
Britain.  During  the  early  pe¬ 
riod,  from  October,  1917,  to 
June  5,  1918,  fifty-seven  at¬ 
tacks  were  made  on  the  Rhine¬ 
land,  including  day  . and  night 
attacks  on  Cologne,  Stuttgart, 
Mannheim,  Mainz  and  Co¬ 
blenz.  In  June,  Trenchard  de¬ 
cided  to  attack  as  many  of  the 
large  centres  as  it  was  possible 
to  reach,  and  the  weather  for 
the  first  three  months  was 
extremely  favorable  for  this 
long-distance  bombing, but  dur¬ 
ing  September,  October,  and 
the  first  ten  days  of  November 
it  could  hardly  have  been  worse 
for  this  particular  work.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  the  force  was 
equipped  with  the  large  Hand- 
ley-Page  bombing  machines. 

The  total  weight  of  bombs 
dropped  between  June  6  and 
November  10  was  over  five 
hundred  tons,  of  which  160 
tons  were  dropped  by  day  and 
390  tons  by  night.  At  the  end 
of  June  it  was  apparent  that 
the  enemy  was  increasing  his 
number  of  fighting  machines 
and  during  September  and 
October  the  day  -  bombing 
squadrons  had  to  fight  prac¬ 
tically  from  the  front  line  to 
their  objective  and  from  there 
home  again.  This  necessitated 
the  most  careful  keeping  of 
formation  in  order  to  avoid 
undue  casualties  as,  once  the 
formation  was  split  up,  the 
enemy’s  machines  could  attack 
vidual  machines  at  their  leisure. 

Black  P'orest  region  and  some 
towns  including  Baden,  Frankfurt, 
Karlsruhe,  Mainz,  Stuttgart  and  Wies¬ 
baden  were  attacked.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  summer  a  group  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  England  for  the  purpose 
of  bombing  Berlin  and  other  centres, 
but  its  machines  were  only  ready 


three  days  before  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NIGHT  BOMBING 
RAID. 

The  Independent  Force  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Marshal  Foch  co-operated 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  A.  BISHOP  WITH  AN  OFFICIAL 
RECORD  OF  72  GERMAN  MACHINES 
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with  the  American  First  Army  in  its 
attack  on  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  and  it 
further  co-operqted  with  the  armies  by 
attacking  important  railway  junctions 
behind  the  French  lines  in  the  com¬ 
bined  offensive  of  September  26.  The 
following  descriptive  account  of  one 
of  the  bombing  raids  into  Germany 
illustrates  the  general  nature  of  this 
kind  of  expedition,  whether  it  was  un- 
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dertaken  by  French  or  British  aviators. 
“Back  on  the  green  aerodrome,  miles 
behind  the  lines,  the  big  bombers  were 
prepared  for  their  raid.  Rows  of  huge 
machines  stood  waiting  for  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches,  looking  in  the  twilight  like 
great  birds  roosting  on  the  ground. 
To  one  side  were  the  smaller  fighting 
aeroplanes  who  would  escort  the 
raiders  on  their  long  flight  over  Ger- 


be  dimly  distinguished,  with  ponds 
and  streams  dimly  gleaming  through 
the  night.  They  crossed  the  fighting 
lines  at  an  immense  altitude,  un¬ 
troubled  by  ‘Archie’  or  any  other  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  sky,  steadily  humming 
toward  the  big  German  town  which 
was  that  night’s  objective.  After  a 
good  two-hour’s  flight  a  signal  flared 
from  the  leading  machine.  The  Rhine 


PERILS  OF  THE  SKY 

A  remarkable  picture,  made  by  one  of  the  official  British  artists  at  the  front,  of  “Archies”  or  shells'from anti-aircraft 
guns  bursting  round  aeroplanes.  The  range  of  tftese  guns  grew  longer  and  longer  until  in  1918  they  were  effective 
at  a  height  of  15,000  feet.  The  Germans  were  the  first  to  perfect  satisfactory  range-finders. 


man  territory.  Tanks  had  already 
been  filled,  and  now  the  huge  bombs 
were  wheeled  out  on  trollies  and  fitted 
to  the  underside  of  the  planes;  belts 
and  drums  of  ammunition  were  placed 
ready  to  use,  and  the  engines  run  up 
to  see  that  all  was  in  order. 

“A  little  before  dark  the  pilots  and 
gunners  arrived  by  twos  and  threes. 
Each  officer  carefully  examined  his 
particular  part  of  the  machine  and  one 
by  one  the  aeroplanes  left  the  ground 
in  the  gathering  dusk  and  began  at 
once  to  climb.  Last  of  all  the  escorting 
machines  went  up.  Mile  after  mile  they 
flew  through  the  darkness.  Below,  the 
faint  outlines  of  fields  and  roads  could 
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was  at  hand,  and  everyone  prepared  for 
action.  Guns  were  fingered  tenderly, 
bomb-releases  looked  to,  and  sights 
adjusted. 

OMBERS  AND  FIGHTING  PLANES  BOTH 
NECESSARY  FOR  SUCCESS. 

“Then  the  first  searchlight  picked 
up  the  formation,  and  a  moment  later 
the  sky  was  covered  with  puffs  of 
smoke;  shrapnel  shrieked  through  the 
air,  and  long,  wavering  beams  flashed 
hither  and  thither  to  aid  the  German 
gunners  at  their  task.  Down  went  the 
noses  of  the  machines  as  they  dived 
through  the  barrage,  each  pilot  intent 
on  keeping  his  place  in  the  formation 
and  hoping  that  a  stray  shot  might 
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not  reach  his  engine.  The  fighters  re¬ 
mained  on  high,  waiting  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  aeroplanes  which  would  soon  ar¬ 
rive  out  of  the  darkness.  Another 
signal  flashed  out,  and  factories  and 
railway  stations  were  now  within  easy 
range.  One  by  one  and  in  salvos,  the 
pilots  planted  their  bombs.  Muffled 
roars  from  below  announced  the  arrival 
of  tons  of  high  explosive;  red  flashes 
showed  where  the  explosions  took 


the  escorting  fighters  had  waited  for. 
Diving  through  the  night,  they  fell 
on  their  foes,  shooting  at  close  range, 
sending  two  of  the  Germans  down  in 
flames,  to  add  to  the  terror  of  the  town 
below.  ‘Archie’  meanwhile  had  died 
away;  there  was  as  much  danger  of 
hitting  friends  as  of  bringing  down  foes 
in  the  wild  turmoil  which  now  filled 
the  night. 

“At  last  all  the  bombs  were  dropped. 


ITALIAN  AIRMEN  SNOW  LEAFLETS  OVER  VIENNA 


A  shower  of  leaflets  falling  over  Vienna  during  the  raid  made  by  a  squadron  of  Italian  aeroplanes  under  Major 
Gabriele  D’Annunzio,  August  9,  1918.  This  striking  picture  taken  by  one  of  the  raiding  airmen,  shows  St.  Stephen’s 
Cathedral  in  the  top  right  hand  corner,  and  even  reveals  the  lines  of  the  colored  tiles  of  the  roof. 


place.  At  one  place  a  huge  sheet  of 
flame  shot  upwards,  tinting  half  the 
heavens  with  a  rosy  glow.  A  moment 
later  a  louder  boom  showed  the  cause 
of  the  fire — the  main  object  of  the  raid 
had  been  achieved:  the  munition  fac¬ 
tory  hit  and  a  conflagration  started. 
Up  to  this  point  the  work  of  the  raiders 
had  been  simple.  Then  the  German 
night  pilots  came  on  the  scene,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  break  up  the  formation 
and  overpower  the  bombers  singly  in¬ 
stead  of  attacking  them  when  they 
were  well  able  to  defend  themselves. 
This  was  precisely  the  chance  which 


Several  fires  glowed  in  the  town  and 
at  least  one  terrific  series  of  explosions 
proved  that  the  heart  of  the  target  had 
been  reached.  The  signal  to  retire 
was  given,  and  the  formation  withdrew, 
whilst  the  escort  acted  as  a  rearguard 
to  drive  off  any  foes  who  were  venture¬ 
some  enough  to  follow.  Another  ter¬ 
rific  burst  of  shell  fire  greeted  them  as 
they  left  the  town,  but  no  damage 
was  done  and  the  barrage  gradually 
died  down  as  the  machines  drew  out  of 
range.  Westward  flew  the  formation, 
each  aeroplane  maintaining  its  position 
in  line.  Overhead  the  stars  glimmered, 
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and  nothing  now  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  night  except  the  roar  of  the 
powerful  engines. 

“When  halfway  home  the  leader 
descried  another  formation  looming 
out  of  the  darkness.  He  signaled  to 
his  flock  to  be  on  the  alert,  for  he  did 
not  know  whether  it  would  prove  to 
consist  of  friends  or  foes.  The  ap¬ 
proaching  machines  drew  closer,  and 
were  at  last  distinguished  for  bombers, 
like  themselves,  bound  to  the  same 
town  which  had  just  suffered,  but  was 
to  suffer  again  shortly.” 

OMBING  OF  GERMAN  TOWNS  IN  REPRI¬ 
SAL  FOR  PREVIOUS  RAIDS. 

Such  work  as  was  done  by  the  I.  A.  F. 
in  the  Rhineland  and  by  the  French 
over  southeast  Germany  was  in  the 
nature  of  reprisal  for  the  raids  over 
England  and  France  in  which  Ger¬ 
many  seemed  to  aim  at  lowering  the 
morale  of  civilians  rather  than  at  de¬ 
struction  of  enemy  material.  It  is  not 
possible  in  such  a  chapter  as  this  to 
give  a  detailed  history  of  all  the  raids 
carried  out  by  airship  and  aeroplane 
over  England,  who  was  the  chief 
sufferer.  Nevertheless  a  glance  at 
some  of  the  figures  and  results  of  these 
activities  is  of  interest  Between 
January  19-20,  1915,  and  April  13,  1918, 
which  witnessed  the  last  airship  raid, 
556  persons  were  killed,  of  whom  58 
only  were  combatants,  17 1  were  women, 
and  1  to  children.  Out  of  a  total  of  1357 
injured  there  were  121  combatants, 
431  women  and  218  children.  April, 
1916,  saw  seven  separate  raids  which 
extended  over  the  East  and  North 
counties  of  England  and  in  Scotland. 
The  discontinuance  of  the  raids  after 
April,  1918,  was  probably  due  to 
improved  anti-aircraft  defenses. 

GERMAN  RAIDER’S  ACCOUNT  OF  A  RAID 
ON  LONDON. 

This  enthusiastic  account  of  these 
slaughters  is  from  the  pen  of  Mathey 
after  his  bombardment  of  London: 

“London,  seen  at  night  from  a  great 
height  is  a  fairy  picture.  .  .  .  That 
night  all  appeared  peaceful  and  quiet. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  change 
came.  A  narrow  band  of  brilliant  light 
burst  forth  suddenly  and  began  to 
search  the  sky.  A  second  and  a  third 
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appeared  and  soon  criss-crossed  each 
other  like  shining  ribbons.  Sighted 
from  above  by  a  Zeppelin,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  city  rudely  awakened  was 
raising  its  arms  to  heaven  and  throwing 
out  tentacles  against  the  danger  that 
was  threatening. 

“I  visited  St.  Paul’s  and  from  this 
point  made  for  the  Bank.  Over  it,  I 
shouted  through  the  megaphone  to  my 
lieutenant:  ‘Aim  slowly.’  Now  with 
the  dull  sound  and  rapid  flash  of  can¬ 
non  fire  was  mingled  the  explosion  and 
bursts  of  flame  caused  by  our  bombs. 
Arrived  over  Liverpool  Street  Station 
I  telephoned  ‘  Fire  in  salvos’  and  the 
bombs  began  to  rain  down.  Some 
shells  burst  near  us.  .  .  .  This  was 
really  the  most  fortunate  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  of  my  raids  over  London.” 

EASURES  FOR  DEFENSE  NEVER  BECOME 
REALLY  EFFECTIVE. 

In  aeroplane  raids  by  far  the  worst 
year  was  1917  and  it  was  after  this  that 
the  I.  A.  F.  rather  reluctantly  under¬ 
took  its  reprisals.  The  French  under¬ 
took  such  operations  much  earlier, 
soon  after  the  first  raids  on  Paris.  In 
1917  alone,  twenty-seven  separate  at¬ 
tacks,  for  the  most  part  undertaken  on 
moonlit  nights,  were  delivered  over 
London  and  the  southeast  counties; 
878  persons  were  killed,  of  whom  536 
were  civilians,  and  1551  injured,  1211 
of  them  non-combatants.  In  all  four 
years  of  the  war  2,907  people  were 
killed  and  2,050  injured  by  aeroplane 
attack. 

No  such  advance  in  aerial  defense 
was  made  during  the  war  as  in  measures 
for  attack.  It  is  a  truism  in  military 
science  that  the  side  which  loses  the 
initiative  and  is  forced  into  the  de¬ 
fensive  is  well  on  its  way  to  defeat. 
This  is  strikingly  evident  in  aerial 
warfare.  Once  the  raiders  have  been 
able  to  come  together  and  start,  it 
will  take  a  very  large  organization  to 
cope  with  them,  and  even  then  some 
will  get  through.  Half  a  dozen  attack¬ 
ing  machines  might  prevent  a  squadron 
from  starting  by  raiding  them  in  their 
sheds,  when  it  would  take  a  hundred 
planes  to  deal  with  the  same  number  in 
the  air.  Other  counter-offensive  meas¬ 
ures  such  as  high-angle  anti-aircraft 
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guns,  high-powered  searchlights,  and 
balloon  aprons  were  added  to  and  im¬ 
proved  upon  during  the  struggle.  The 
balloon  aprons  reduced  the  space  to 
be  covered  by  anti-aircraft  barrage 
fire  against  the  raiders.  To  make  them, 
a  row  of  kite  balloons  was  sent  up, 
their  mooring  cables  connected  by 
cross  cables  from  which  hung  wires 
kept  taut  by  small  weights  at  their 


the  greatest  precaution,  and  illumina¬ 
tion  of  great  cities  was  reduced  and 
even  abolished.  Various  ways  of  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  approach  of  hostile  craft 
were  used  at  different  periods:  Paris 
making  use  for  a  time  of  bugles,  London 
of  sound  signals  or  flares;  and  warning 
placards  with  “Take  Cover”  written 
upon  them  in  red  letters  were  exhibited 
through  the  streets  by  police  on  motor- 


A  GREAT  MECHANICAL  BIRD  OF  PREY 


This  picture,  taken  on  the  Western  Front,  is  a  huge  R.  A.  F.  long  distance  Handley-Page  bombing  machine,  being 
got  into  position  by  a  motor  tractor.  The  performance  table  shows  a  speed  at  ground  level  of  97  miles  per  hour, 
that  it  can  climb  to  7000  feet  in  18  minutes,  10  seconds,  or  to  10,000  feet  in  29  minutes,  and  to  its  “ceiling”  of  14,000 
feet  in  60  minutes.  British  Official  Photo. 


ends.  These  formed  a  screen  from  the 
ground  up  to  the  height  at  which  the 
balloons  were  anchored  and  an  uncer¬ 
tain  hazard  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs 
by  the  hovering  birds  of  prey. 

HE  STREETS  OF  LONDON  AND  PARIS  IN 
DARKNESS. 

The  defenses  of  Paris  were  better 
organized  earlier  than  those  of  London, 
and  partly  for  this  reason,  partly  because 
of  French  retaliation,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  had  to  fly  over  the  French 
lines  to  reach  it,  Paris  enjoyed  greater 
immunity.  Of  merely  palliative  meas¬ 
ures  against  aerial  attack,  darkness 
during  night  raids  was  recognized  as 


cycles.  Public  buildings  were  thrown 
open  for  cover,  while  the  govern¬ 
ments  provided  sandbags,  and  local 
authorities  saw  to  their  disposal  in 
windows  and  apertures  of  the  buildings 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  under¬ 
ground  tube  railways,  in  London  and 
Paris,  were  used  by  people  whose  dwell¬ 
ing-places  were  flimsy.  Measures  for 
the  suppression  of  fires  were  taken,  and 
special  fire-brigades  organized.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  governments,  both  of  France 
and  Britain,  inaugurated  a  special 
scheme  for  insurance  of  property 
against  aircraft  and  bombardment 
risks,  and  from  national  relief  funds 
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assisted  victims  of  raids  with  shelter, 
food,  and  money. 

HE  INFLUENCE  OF  CAMOUFLAGE  OR 
PROTECTIVE  COLORATION. 

On  the  fronts,  of  course,  none  of 
these  counter-measures,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  anti-aircraft  guns  and  op¬ 
posing  aeroplanes,  were  in  use.  Friend¬ 
ly  darkness  could  not  be  relied  upon 
to  any  degree,  for  the  use  of  star-shells 


out  among  neighboring  woods  and 
fields.  To  conceal  such  objects  as 
barracks,  depots,  and  cantonments,  all 
use  was  made  of  natural  shelter  such 
as  forests,  and  the  illusion  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  painting  the  roofs.  Camou¬ 
flage  constructed  false  batteries,  false 
intrenchments,  false  observation  posts. 
The  art  could  only  be  successfully 
applied  to  small  objectives;  it  was  not 


the  single  seater.  The  end  of  the  war  found  the  one-man  airplane  more  useful  than  ever. 

United  States  Official. 


and  illuminating  flares  broke  up  its 
cover  at  most  disconcerting  moments. 
By  1917  protective  coloring,  camou¬ 
flage  or  artificial  mimicry,  which  would 
conceal  military  objects  and  materiel 
from  aerial  vision,  was  much  practised. 
This  new  art,  born  of  the  war,  mani¬ 
fested  itself  under  every  conceivable 
form  and  in  any  way  that  ingenuity 
could  devise.  Its  purpose  was  to  give 
to  suspicious  objects  the  appearance 
of  their  surroundings.  A  trench  under 
construction  could  be  camouflaged  by 
covering  it  with  painted  linen;  hangars 
were  so  colored  that  their  lines  and  the 
shadows  they  threw  would  not  stand 
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possible  by  day  to  camouflage  a  station 
or  a  town,  but  these  at  night  must  seek 
the  cloak  of  invisibility.  Just  as  an 
insect  or  animal  will  rest  perfectly 
immobile  to  deceive  the  hunter,  so 
automobiles  and  horses  remained  im¬ 
mobile  at  the  roadside  or  under  trees, 
artillery  and  infantry  packed  under 
cover,  and  trains  shut  off  steam  when 
aeroplane  reconnaissance  was  expected. 
The  enemy  rarely  moved  his  troops  in 
day-time,  and  whenever  possible  effect¬ 
ed  a  concentration  under  cover  of  a 
forest.  Such  a  practice  was  not  new  in 
war.  Concealment  of  movements  from 
the  enemy  has  always  been  important. 
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rpHE  AIR  SERVICE  AIDS  IN  OPPOSING  THE 
I  FINAL  DRIVES. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  the  German 
aerial  machine  was  ready  earlier  than 
the  Allied  in  preparation  for  the 
supreme  effort  to  break  the  Allied  lines. 
It  is  possible  that  if  the  Allies  had 
possessed  a  thousand  more  bombing 
and  fighting  aeroplanes  in  service 
in  March,  they  could  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  German  aviators  from 
mapping  the  Allied  positions,  and 
have  stopped  the  massing  of  such 
a  huge  body  of  troops  as  Germany 
had  prepared  for  this  drive.  This, 
however,  was  an  enormous  task. 

To  keep  1000  aviators  upon  the 
field  entailed  a  40  per  cent  replace¬ 
ment  in  men,  and  100-300  per  cent 
in  machines  monthly,  or  400  new 
aviators  per  month  to  keep  1000 
men  operating  day  and  night.  Ma¬ 
chines  were  used  up  rapidly  and 
in  large  numbers,  and  numberless 
spare  parts  were  necessary.  Anti¬ 
aircraft  guns  were  accurate  at  this 
time  at  a  height  of  15,000  feet,  and 
a  speed  up  to  140  miles  per  hour 
was  necessary  so  that  in  landing 
at  such  a  rate  much  damage  was 
often  done. 

Before  the  German  attack,  Brit¬ 
ish  airmen  had  observed  that  rail 
and  road  communications  were  be¬ 
ing  improved  and  ammunition  and 
supply  dumps  increased  along  the 
whole  front  from  Flanders  to  the 
Oise.  Raids  undertaken  during 
these  weeks  established  the  arrival 
of  fresh  enemy  divisions,  though  no 
idea  could  be  got  of  the  real  Ger¬ 
man  strength.  On  March  21,  under 
cover  of  a  thick  fog,  the  attack  jim 
was  launched  with  irresistible  force 
against  the  British  Third  and  Fifth  Ar¬ 
mies.  The  British  were  forced  back  al¬ 
most  to  Amiens.  “In  this  and  subse¬ 
quent  fighting  the  debt  of  the  British 
infantry  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  could 
not  be  over-estimated.  So  long  as  the 
light  endured  they  kept  at  bay  all 
enemy  machines,  which  otherwise 
might  have  discerned  the  nakedness 
of  the  land.”  On  the  26th  in  face  of 
the  crisis  Foch  was  given  the  task  of 
coordinating  operations  in  the  west. 


The  tide  turns  and  the  Germans 

RETREAT. 

There  followed  in  quick  succession 
through  April,  May,  and  June  an  al¬ 
most  uninterrupted  series  of  formidable 
battles;  in  April  the  enemy  tried  to 
break  through  the  British  front  in 
Flanders,  on  May  27  to  pierce  the 


MCCONNELL,  AMERICAN  AVIATOR  IN  FLYING 
CLOTHES 

French  centre  on  the  Aisne,  on  the 
following  days  to  push  forward  to  the 
West  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  and  final¬ 
ly  on  June  9  he  tried  once  more  to 
break  down  the  front  between  Mont- 
didier  and  Noyon.  The  Allies  paid 
heavy  toll  but  the  Germans  lost 
colossally.  By  this  time  the  Americans 
were  coming  into  line  and  Foch,  now  in 
supreme  command,  faced  the  climax 
of  the  battle  with  an  easier  mind.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig’s  so-called  Victory  Dis- 
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patch  writes  of  the  air-forces  during 
these  anxious  days,  “The  assistance 
given  to  our  infantry  by  our  low-flying 
airplanes  during  the  battles  of  March 
and  April  was  repeated  during  the 
German  offensives  on  the  Aisne  and 
Marne,  on  both  of  which  occasions 
British  squadrons  were  dispatched  to 
the  French  battlefront  and  did  very 
gallant  service.” 


HE  AIRMEN  WITH  THE  AMERICAN 
ARMIES. 

In  September  the  American  army 
carried  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  which 
had  threatened  France  for  four  years. 
After  the  bombardment,  squadrons  of 
low-flying  aeroplanes  accompanied  the 
infantry  and  the  tanks.  The  first 
afternoon  (September  12)  a  dispatch 
reports,  “Not  a  single  Boche  plane  in 


SIGNOR  CAPRONI  AND  CHIEFS  OF  ALLIED  STAFF 
Italian  engineers  were  thoroughly  competent,  and  Italian  designers  notably  inventive  but  they  lacked  the  coal 
and  metal  needed  for  quantity  production.  They  had  to  rely  to  some  extent  on  their  allies  who  had  been  more 
amply  provided  with  resources.  They  furnished  in  return  inspiring  ideas  and  admirable  designs,  so  that  Mr. 
Handley-Page  and  Signor  Caproni  vied  with  each  other  and  with  Mr.  Holt  Thomas  in  the  construction  of  gTeat 
cargo-carrying  machines.  Publishers'  Photo  Service. 


In  mid-July,  again  at  the  Marne, 
the  tide  turned  and  Foch  began  his 
series  of  attacks  which  finally  drove 
the  Germans  headlong  toward  the 
Rhine.  During  the  German  retreat  the 
Allied  airmen  were  everywhere  break¬ 
ing  up  the  vain  attempts  to  concen¬ 
trate  troops,  bombing  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  and  river  crossings,  blow¬ 
ing  up  ammunition  dumps,  and  even 
putting  artillery  out  of  action. 
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the  sky.”  General  Pershing’s  com¬ 
munique  of  the  14th  said:  “French 
pursuit,  bombing  and  reconnaissance 
units  and  British  and  Italian  units, 
divided  with  our  own  Air  Service  the 
control  of  the  air,  and  contributed 
materially  to  the  success  of  the  op¬ 
erations.” 

In  the  succeeding  Meuse-Argonne 
battle  lasting  forty-seven  days  the 
airmen  did  valiant  work.  “The  Air 
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Service  employed  was  largely  American 
though  about  forty  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  French  airmen  assisted,  as 
well  as  an  Italian  night-bombing  group. 
September  26,  508  aeroplanes  were 
available  for  service;  on  Armistice 
Day,  475.  The  total  number  of 
American  aeroplanes  shot  down  was 
199,  and  22  American  balloons.  Nearly 
400  enemy  machines  were  brought 
down  and  about  50  balloons.” 

During  the  whole  war  British  air¬ 
men  destroyed  755  enemy  planes  and 
lost  3577  destroyed  71  balloons  and 
lost  43. 

HOW  MANY  AEROPLANES  WERE  THERE 
AT  THE  FRONT? 

The  German  Armies  were  given  no 
rest  all  along  the  front  and  steadily 
lost  ground.  Take  this  British  re¬ 
port  for  November  5  as  an  example  of 
what  was  occurring  all  down  the  long 
line:  ‘‘Throughout  the  day  the  roads 
packed  with  the  enemy’s  troops  and 
transport  afforded  excellent  targets  to 
the  airmen,  who  took  full  advantage 
of  their  opportunities,  despite  the 
unfavorable  weather.  Over  thirty  guns, 
which  bombs  and  machine  guns  from 
the  air  had  forced  the  enemy  to  aban¬ 
don,  were  captured  by  a  battalion  of 
the  25th  Division  near  Le  Preseau.” 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  in  his  Victory  Dis¬ 
patch  says  that  the  Royal  Air  Forces 
between  January  I,  1918  and  the  Ar¬ 
mistice  destroyed  2953  hostile  airplanes 
and  241  German  balloons.  Nearly 


1200  more  enemy  machines  were  driven 
down  out  of  control. 

Estimates  of  the  aircraft  strength  on 
the  front  were  always  uncertain,  due  to 
variation  in  the  estimates  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  planes  in  a  squadron,  but  one 
estimate  of  the  Allied  strength  on 
November  n,  1918,  is  as  follows: 


France 

3000 

Great  Britain 

2100 

United  States 

740 

Italy 

600 

6440 

These  figures  represent  fighting 
planes  equipped  ready  for  service, 
but  do  not  include  replacement  ma¬ 
chines  at  the  front  or  in  depots,  or 
training  machines  in  France.  Many 
other  thousands  had  crashed  to  the 
ground  or  had  been  superseded  by 
better  models.  The  total  number  of 
machines  constructed  is  unknown. 

''HE  AIR  SERVICE  VALUABLE  ON  EVERY 
FRONT. 

Though  more  machines  were  used 
upon  the  Western  Front  than  else¬ 
where,  airmen  assisted  on  every  front.  , 
On  the  Eastern  and  Italian  Fronts,  at 
Saloniki,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Egypt, 
in  the  Balkans,  and  in  the  African 
campaigns,  the  Air  Service  was  a 
valuable  arm.  In  no  other  branch  was 
so  much  progress  made,  and  in  daring 
it  was  unsurpassed. 
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ONE  OF  A  MIGHTY  QUARTETTE  OF  GERMAN  DREADNOUGHTS 


The  Thiiringen,  the  Ostfriesland,  the  Helgoland  and  the  Oldenburg  were  all  constructed  according  to  the  same  plans 
and  were  completed  only  a  few  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War.  Each  carried  ten  12-inch  and  twelve 
6-inch  guns,  and  had  six  torpedo  tubes.  Tne  Ostfriesland,  badly  injured  in  the  Jutland  fight,  was  turned  over  to  the 
United  States,  to  be  studied  by  the  naval  constructors. 


V 


THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  GERMAN  NAVY 

When  the  battle  cruiser  Seydlitz  was  laid  down  in  1910  the  Germans  believed  that  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  suc¬ 
cessful  type.  It  had  not  only  a  thick  armor  belt  but  also  carried  ten  11-inch  guns,  fourteen  6-inch,  and  four  torpedo 
tubes.  The  engine  power  was  nevertheless  high  enough  to  produce  a  speed  of  26.5  knots.  Ruschin. 
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Berlin’s  New  Cathedral  and  the  Royal  Palace 


Chapter  LVII 


The  German  Empire  at  War 

THE  ATTEMPT  TO  MOBILIZE  ALL  THE  FACTORS  IN  NA¬ 
TIONAL  LIFE  FOR  THE  WAR 


“WHAT  made  this  war  different 
from  all  others  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  nations  supported  and 
reinforced  their  armed  forces  with  all 
the  resources  at  their  disposal,”  de¬ 
clares  General  Ludendorff.  And  he 
continues,  “It  was  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  where  the  sphere  of  the  army 
and  navy  began  and  that  of  the  people 
ended.  Army  and  people  were  one. 
The  world  witnessed  the  War  of  Na¬ 
tions  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the 
word.  The  great  powers  of  the  earth 
faced  one  another  in  united  concen¬ 
trated  strength.” 

ENERAL  LUDENDORFF  BLAMES  THE 
CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  GER¬ 
MAN  DEFEAT. 

In  reviewing  his  country’s  experi¬ 
ences,  the  German  commander  makes 
clear  his  own  conviction  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  failure  lay  largely  with 
the  government  at  Berlin,  which,  in  a 
struggle  demanding  the  utmost  effort 
of  every  individual,  kept  the  people  in 
ignorance  of  the  supreme  necessity 
resting  upon  them.  He  accuses  the 
heads  of  government  of  being  unable 
“to  steel  their  wills  to  the  point  of 
magnetizing  the  whole  nation  and 
directing  its  life  and  thought  to  the 
single  idea  of  war  and  victory,”  an 
accomplishment  which  was  achieved 
by  “the  great  democracies  of  the 
Entente.” 


VON  TIRPITZ  JOINS  IN  DENOUNCING  THE 
CIVIL  ADMINISTRATION. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  the  War 
Chancellors,  the  former  Chief  of  Staff 
has  explained  that  “the  mind  of  the 
German  people  remained  rudderless 
and  uncaptained,  the  prey  of  every  in¬ 
fluence  that  came.”  Under  another 
metaphor,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  when 
fretting  in  enforced  inactivity,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  feeling.  “Germany 
was,”  he  said,  “as  in  Luther’s  day, 
‘a  fine  horse,  needing  but  one  thing,  a 
rider’.”  In  the  first  months  of  the 
war  the  Admiral  groaned  with  dismay 
over  the  Chancellor  “oscillating  in 
murky  uncertainty,”  longed  to  have 
“Fredericus  Rex”  come  down  from 
heaven  with  his  walking-stick,  and 
wondered  how  Bismarck  could  refrain 
from  stepping  off  his  pedestal  to  set 
things  right.  His  indignation  and 
apprehension  burst  forth  in  words  like 
these:  “Such  a  lack  of  strong  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  upper  ranks  at  a  time 
when  the  nation’s  achievement  is  so 
colossal,  is  astounding,  and  demon¬ 
strates  a  great  blot  on  our  statecraft, 
which  will  avenge  itself  bitterly,  sooner 
or  later.”  He  went  on:  “  Perhaps  the 
people  and  the  power  of  the  people  will 
save  us.  It  is  all  up  now  with  the  rule 
of  caste  and  class.  Victory  or  defeat, 
we  shall  get  pure  democracy.” 

These,  then,  were  the  views  of  the 
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military  leader  and  the  Naval  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  as  to  the  incompetency 
of  the  political  leaders  of  their  country. 
The  former,  pinning  all  his  faith  to  the 
ideal  of  “an  inflexible  and  centralized 
system  of  Imperial  Government,  which 
in  its  essence  must  be  military”  (the 
words  are  not  his  own),  used  his  in¬ 
fluence  to  energize  the  political  heads, 
while  he  bemoaned  their  lack  of  com¬ 
prehension  and  control.  As  for  the 
Admiral,  frothing  and  fuming  because 
his  fleet,  the  result  of  his  life’s  labor, 
was  being  kept  in  “cotton  wool,”  he 
assures  us  that  he  was  frequently  at¬ 
tacked  as  a  pessimist  because  he  was 
the  only  officer  in  the  G.  H.  Q.  who  did 
not  believe  that  the  war  would  be  over 
before  April  I,  1915. 

HE  WORLD  THOUGHT  GERMANY  A  MAR¬ 
VEL  OF  EFFICIENCY. 

But  the  spectacle  presented  to  the 
world  at  large  gave  a  far  different 
impression.  It  showed  no  sign  of 
vacillation,  uncertainty,  discord,  or 
division.  There  appeared,  instead, 
solid  ranks  of  determined,  efficient 
military  millions,  excellently  pre¬ 
pared,  powerfully  equipped,  stepping 
confidently  forward  to  anticipated  con¬ 
quest.  Nor  were  the  unity  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  people  only  apparent. 
The  first  reaction  of  the  nation  was  an 
eager  offering  of  their  energies  to  the 
work  of  defending  their  land  from  the 
attacks  of  malevolent  foes  (for  so  were 
they  led  to  regard  the  war).  In  an 
after- war  article  a  German  writer 
assures  us  that  the  German  people 
entered  the  conflict  “an  absolute  unit.” 
And  General  Ludendorfif,  looking  back 
with  the  perspective  furnished  by  three 
years  of  hard  struggle,  wrote,  “In  1914 
we  were  aglow  with  patriotism,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  confidence  in  our  own 
strength.  We  now  (in  1917)  needed 
fresh  energy  and  impulse  to  make 
the  German  people  forget  the  years  of 
suffering  and  distress,  of  bitterness  and 
disappointment;  replenish  it  with  ar¬ 
dor,  strength,  and  confidence,  and  en¬ 
able  it  to  imbue  its  fighting  forces  with 
fresh  enthusiasm.” 

In  1916,  in  his  paper,  Die  Ililfe,  Herr 
Friedrich  Naumann  published  an  ar¬ 
ticle  frankly  acknowledging  the  change 
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in  spirit  resulting  from  two  years  of 
experience  that  had  opened  men’s 
eyes  to  what  war  really  is — years  in 
which  death  and  privation  greater 
than  the  imagination  could  conceive 
had  come  to  dwell  among  them. 
“Hence,”  he  said,  “the  impression 
easily  arises  that  one  has  been  pushed 
into  something  which  one  did  not 
really  desire.”  In  this  way,  according 


“AUF  WIEDERSEHEN” 


to  his  explanation,  had  been  bred  a 
distrust  of  the  small  for  the  great,  a 
feeling  that  the  people  at  the  top  had 
needed  the  war  and  had  required  those 
in  the  lower  ranks  to  bear  the  heavy 
burden.  A  soldier  of  the  Landsturm 
was  quoted  as  saying,  “It  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  people  quite  simply  and 
intelligibly  why  they  are  still  fighting, 
because  they  do  not  know.” 

HE  TRIALS  WHICH  BROKE  THE  GERMAN 
UNITY. 

Between  the  days  when  the  populace 
jubilantly  turned  their  faces  toward 
the  war-god  and  followed  his  beckon¬ 
ing  finger,  in  the  expectation  of  a  brief 
and  successful  campaign,  and  those 
later  days  when  grief  and  care  and  de- 
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jection  had  closed  in  about  them,  lay 
months  of  varied  pursuits  and  strange 
developments.  Instead  of  der  Tag 
(“the  day”)  and  der  Krieg  (“the  war”), 
words  that  sang  themselves  into  many 
conversations  in  the  early  phases  of 
the  great  experience,  were  heard  wist¬ 
ful  or  grumbling  murmurs  of  Friede 
(“peace”),  Essen  (“food”)  and  Steuern 
(“taxes”). 


''T-'HE  WHOLE  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEM  AT  THE 
1  SERVICE  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  advantages  of  a  highly  de¬ 
veloped  military  system  were  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  adjustment  to  war  con¬ 
ditions  that  at  once  took  place  in  the 
Empire.  The  course  of  civil  life  fell 
under  direction  by  local  military  au¬ 
thorities  as  minute  and  systematic  as 
that  of  the  army’s  movements  under 


ANTON  LANG,  POTTER,  AT  HIS  BENCH 

To  Oberammergau  in  the  beautiful  Bavarian  highlands  the  war  brought  loss  and  sorrow  as  to  other  villages.  But 
the  rumors  that  reached  the  outer  world  were  not  all  true.  Though  other  Langs  and  their  neighbors  fought  and 
fell,  Anton  Lang,  known  as  widely  as  the  Passion  Play  in  which  he  had  been  the  Christus,  was  living  quietly  at 
home.  So  were  others  of  the  older  characters,  reported  to  have  been  killed.  Underwood  &  Underwood 


Must  we  conclude  that  the  heart  of 
the  people  lacked  the  “spirit  that 
quickeneth”?  An  American,  in  close 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  country,  has 
said,  “Somehow  the  German  always 
made  me  feel  that  his  war  determina¬ 
tion  had  been  organized  for  him.” 
There  was  firm  foundation  for  such  an 
impression  in  the  stern  control  of  the 
press  and  the  people’s  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  its  statements;  in  the 
official  regulation  of  flag-flying  and 
celebration;  in  the  ubiquitous  warnings 
against  spies;  and  in  the  careful  mar¬ 
shalling  of  all  neutrals  resident  in  the 
country. 


its  officers;  for  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  State  was  placed  under  military 
disposal  at  once,  and  the  industrial 
life  of  the  nation  had  to  be  reorganized 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  w  ar.  This  was 
comparatively  simple  in  a  land  where 
every  male  citizen  of  military  age  was 
a  potential  soldier.  General  von  Falken- 
hayn  claims,  “The  adjustment  of 
science  and  engineering,  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  of  industry  in  the 
interests  of  the  war,  with  due  regard 
for  their  indispensable  work,  took  place 
almost  noiselessly,  so  that  they  were 
accomplished  before  the  enemy  quite 
knew  what  wras  happening.” 
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The  concentration  of  interest  and 
effort  on  the  one,  new,  all-important 
objective  required  the  cutting  off  of 
non-essentials.  For  the  efficient  con¬ 
trol  and  distribution  of  labor  a  joint 
industrial  committee  for  the  Empire 
was  formed,  with  special  separate 
committees  for  the  special  industries. 
By  means  of  good  labor  exchanges, 
and  with  the  presence  of  military  force 
to  prevent  any  serious  trouble,  the 
changes  were  effected  successfully. 
One  new  feature  in  the  industrial  situa¬ 
tion  in  Germany,  as  in  other  countries, 
was  the  introduction  into  many  oc¬ 
cupations  of  women  in  considerable 
numbers.  In  spite  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  labor  system,  unemployment  was 
a  serious  problem,  especially  during 
the  first  months  of  the  war. 

HE  FAR  REACHING  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
RATHENAU  PLAN. 

As  Germany  was  not  economically 
prepared  for  a  long  struggle  of  the 
tremendous  dimensions  prescribed  by 
modern  war  plans,  and  as  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  England  meant  inevitably  a 
breaking  off  of  most  of  the  foreign 
trade,  it  became  immediately  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  thought  about  supplies  of 
food  and  of  raw  materials.  Every  scrap 
must  serve  to  the  utmost  of  its  use¬ 
fulness.  What  was  in  the  country 
must  be  kept,  and  plans  must  be 
made  for  securing  as  much  as  might 
be  had  from  conquered  areas  and  from 
neutral  sources. 

Under  the  advice  and  direction  of 
Dr.  Walter  Rathenau,  who  was  at  the 
head'  of  an  extensive  electrical  com¬ 
pany,  a  remarkable  economic  mobiliza¬ 
tion  was  worked  out.  A  bureau,  with 
thirty-six  sub-divisions,  was  created  in 
connection  with  the  Ministry  of  War. 
First,  the  total  resources  of  the  country 
were  investigated  and  recorded.  The 
distribution  and  use  of  all  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  half-manufactured  products 
were  carefully  considered  and  planned. 
New  and  improved  methods  were 
sought  to  increase  and  hasten  produc¬ 
tion.  In  cases  where  the  materials 
were  likely  to  fail,  with  outside  supplies 
cut  off,  chemists  were  set  at  work  on 
the  problem  of  producing  substitutes. 
The  official  personnel  for  so  great  an 
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undertaking  was  necessarily  very 
large.  Not  without  questioning  and 
opposition  was  the  new  regime  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  industrial  world,  but 
“matters  were  arranged"  and  the 
great  machinery  of  economic  dictator¬ 
ship  set  in  motion. 

OW  THE  PLAN  WORKED  OUT  IN  TYPICAL 
CASES. 

In  practical  operation  the  plan  was 
somewhat  as  follows.  The  govern¬ 
ment  took  into  its  own  hands  all  estab¬ 
lishments  and  processes  that  might  be 
adapted  to  war  uses,  all  raw  material 
already  in  the  possession  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers,  all  administra¬ 
tors  and  scientists  with  specialized 
ability  for  solving  the  problems  of 
the  time.  The  industries  were  classified 
and  an  inventory  of  all  stock  was 
made.  “Then  to  a  manufacturer  of 
cloth,  or  metal,  the  dictator  would 
say:  ‘Your  factory  and  your  stock  of 
raw  material  are  now  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  the  State.  I’n  order  that  the 
transition  may  not  be  too  violent,  you 
may  have  10  per  cent  of  your  own  raw 
material  for  private  use  during  Janu¬ 
ary  and  5  per  cent  during  February; 
after  that  you  are  to  fill  only  war  or¬ 
ders  for  the  State’.” 

When  the  establishments  and  their 
specially-trained  brains  had  been  com¬ 
mandeered  by  the  government,  manu¬ 
facturers  were  called  upon  to  turn  the 
attention  of  their  laboratory  workers 
toward  the  production  of  certain  needed 
materials  or  their  substitutes.  At 
different  times,  consultations  upon 
the  results  of  their  experiments  were 
held.  In  some  cases  extraordinary 
success  was  achieved;  in  others,  the 
problem  was  too  difficult  to  be  satis¬ 
factorily  worked  out.  In  the  matter  of 
nickel  and  rubber,  both  of  which  were 
very  scarce,  there  were  no  very  helpful 
results.  However,  substitutes  were 
found  which  could  be  used  instead  of 
cotton  in  manufacturing  high  ex¬ 
plosives;  a  chemical  equivalent  of 
saltpetre,  obtained  from  nitrogen  gas, 
relieved  the  situation  when  it  became 
impossible  to  get  the  usual  supplies  of 
saltpetre  from  South  America;  and 
zinc  wire  was  successfully  used  instead 
of  copper  for  conducting  electricity. 


WORKING  HAND  IN  HAND  WITH  THE  ARMY 

Great  numbers  of  women  were  employed  in  the  munition  factories  where  they  had  at  least  the  protection  of  fire¬ 
proof  buildings.  The  workers  shown  here  were  occupied  in  preparing  wicker  cases  as  receptacles  for  heavy 
shells.  They  had  become  a  part  of  “the  impelling  force  behind  Germany’s  soldier  millions.” 


STEPPING  INTO  THE  BREACH 

From  the  amused  interest  shown  by  the  onlookers  we  may  conclude  that  this  picture  was  made  before  the  sight 
of  women  workers  employed  at  men’s  tasks  had  become  familiar.  As  the  men  were  drawn  off  for  service  at  the 
front,  their  posts  were  taken  by  women,  until  no  one  was  surprised  to  see  Frau  Fensterputzerin  (“Mrs.  Window 
Cleaner”),  Frau  Kneiperin  ("Mrs.  Ticket  Puncher”),  or  Frau  Brieftragerin  ("Mrs.  Letter  Carrier"). 

Henry  Ruschin 
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The  chemical  industry  the  most 

SUCCESSFUL  OF  ALL. 

Dr.  Rathenau  himself  says  of  the 
chemical  industry  that,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  it  had  in  accommodating 
itself  to  “the  first  measures  which  had 
to  be  taken,  it  has  perhaps  achieved 
the  highest  place  among  our  war  in¬ 
dustries  for  boldness,  initiative,  and 
inventive  power.  Nearly  every  week,” 
he  continues,  “produced  new  arrange¬ 
ments.  We  began  with  metals,  and 
after  t'hat  came  chemicals,  jute,  wool, 
worsted  goods,  India  rubber,  cotton, 
leather,  skins,  flax,  linen  and  horse¬ 
hair.  These  industries  were  arranged 
partly  on  the  basis  of  limited  com¬ 
panies,  partly  on  the  basis  of  discount 
companies.” 

The  War  Companies  formed  by  the 
German  banks  for  the  various  in¬ 
dustries  received  orders  from  the  State, 
placed  contracts  with  manufacturers, 
attended  to  the  buying  and  selling  of 
raw  materials,  and  financed  the  bus¬ 
iness  at  a  regulated  rate  of  profit.  It  is 
estimated  that,  before  long,  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  German  industries  were  en¬ 
gaged  either  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  service  of  war. 

HE  ATTEMPT  TO  ERADICATE  WAR¬ 
PROFITEERING. 

The  scandal  of  war-profiteering  next 
demanded  attention  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  promised  to  levy  special 
taxes  upon  war  profits  after  the  war. 
Ludendorff  frankly  admits  that  self- 
seeking  and  profit-hunting  were  firmly 
rooted.  There  is  a  note  of  explanation, 
perhaps  of  apology,  in  Dr.  Rathenau’s 
statements  published  in  1916: — “We 
have  accepted  the  war  orders,  not  to 
enrich  ourselves,  but  partly  to  replace 
our  lost  peace  orders  and,  above  all,  to 
serve  the  nation.  We  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  this  upon  such  a  big 
scale  if  we  had  not  had  at  our  disposal 
the  means  laid  up  as  the  result  of  a 
careful  policy  of  dividend  distribution 
extending  over  many  years.” 

And,  further,  “We  all  approve  of 
the  tax  on  war  profits  because  no  one 
should  enrich  himself  through  the  war. 
During  the  war,  when  thousands  are 
laying  down  their  lives  and  other 
thousands  sacrificing  their  property, 
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comes  the  time  for  retrenchment,  re¬ 
flection  and  renunciation.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  fiscal  screw  should  not  be 
turned  too  far.  The  strength  of  our 
industry  depends  upon  bold  enter¬ 
prise,  and  the  confidence  of  this  daring 
spirit  in  the  future  should  not  be  di¬ 
minished  too  much.” 

REPARATIONS  TO  DEVELOP  BUSINESS 
AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  last  sentence  indicates  a  policy 
that  concerned  the  business  leaders  in 
the  country  even  in  the  midst  of  war 
conditions  and  pursuits.  They  were 
looking  forward  to  readjustments  after 
the  return  of  peace.  How  Germany 
would  hold  her  own  in  a  world  where 
she  had  created  so  much  hostility 
toward  herself  was  no  simple  problem. 

To  meet  such  disadvantages  as 
resuming  trade  with  a  greatly  de¬ 
preciated  currency,  steps  were  taken 
toward  developing  industrial  co¬ 
operation  on  an  unprecedented  and 
enormous  scale.  The  government 
made  announcement  that  comprehen¬ 
sive  industrial  associations  would  not 
only  receive  State  support  but  that 
their  formation  would  be  forwarded. 
An  “  Imperial  Commissioner  ”  for  after- 
the-war  trade  problems  was  appointed. 
Syndication  proceeded  with  unusual 
rapidity  and  assumed  greater  pro¬ 
portions  than  before.  An  instance  of 
this  was  the  practical  combination  of 
all  the  aniline  dyes  syndicates  into  one 
body.  Another  was  the  development  of 
huge  coal  combinations  by  Germans  in 
Austria. 

Industry,  finance  and  shipping,  too, 
were  brought  into  close  union,  as  when 
a  coal  merchant  of  importance  became 
connected  with  the  Hamburg-Amerika 
and  North-German  Lloyd  lines.  Men 
prominent  as  directors  of  banks  be¬ 
came  as  well  directors  of  great  shipping 
companies.  Plans  were  organized  for 
building  up  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
“But  it  was  with  increasingly  heavy 
hearts  that  the  German  industrialists 
pursued  preparations  for  victory  that 
would  square  ill  with  defeat,  and  made 
ready  for  the  end  of  what  Herr  Baffin 
in  June,  1916,  impatiently  described 
as  ‘the  greatest,  bloodiest,  and  also 
stupidest  war  in  history’.” 
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LUDENDORFF  FINDS  THIS  ELABORATE 
j  ORGANIZATION  UNSATISFACTORY. 

Broad,  complicated  and  systematic 
as  was  the  organization  of  the  nation’s 
life,  it  did  not  reach  up  to  the  ideal  of 
General  Ludendorff  for  one  vast  army 
of  the  whole  people  under  military 
control  and  discipline.  His  plea  was, 
“It  is  necessary  to  throw  into  the  scale 
the  last  ounce  of  our  strength,  either  in 


anxiety.  He  advocated  an  Auxiliary 
Service  act  that  would  include  the  work 
of  women. 

HE  AUXILIARY  SERVICE  BILL  UNSATIS 
FACTORY  TO  THE  ARMY  CHIEFS. 

When  the  Auxiliary  Service  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Reichstag,  in  December, 
1916,  Ludendorff  declared  it  to  be 
“neither  fish  nor  fowl”  and  not  at  all 
what  the  Supreme  Army  Command  had 


y 

n 

L 
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THE  GRAND  DUCHESS  OF  BADEN  IN  RED  CROSS  SERVICE 

The  forces  of  the  German  Red  Cross  were  mobilized  on  the  very  day  of  the  national  military  mobilization.  They 
were  systematically  organized  for  service  in  the  field  and  at  home.  Beside  the  sections  working  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  army,  there  were  special  departments  for  raising  funds,  for  securing  the  welfare  of  prisoners  foi 
dealing  with  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  and  for  producing  better  sanitary  conditions  in  homes.  Ruschin 


the  fighting  line  or  behind  the  lines,  in 
munitions  work  or  other  work  at  home 
or  in  government  service.” 

Ludendorff  found  the  system  of  con¬ 
trol  at  home  defective  and  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  complained,  as  reports  of 
shirking  came  to  his  ears,  “  I  never  was 
able  to  feel  that  in  this  respect  things 
were  as  they  should  be  for  the  sake  of 
morale  in  the  fields  and  at  home.” 
He  felt  that  injustice  was  done  the 
soldiers  in  that  they  received  less  for 
their  services  than  did  the  workmen 
at  home.  Moreover,  the  separation 
allowances  for  their  families  were  so 
small  as  to  increase  the  burden  of 


desired.  “For  two  years  on  end”  he 
kept  writing  to  the  government  con¬ 
cerning  the  amendment  of  the  act  and 
other  measures  for  rounding  up  shirkers 
and  slackers  so  as  to  release  men  for 
reinforcement  of  the  fighting  troops. 

The  bill  created  an  Office  of  War 
( Kriegsamt )  and  called  for  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  men  from  sixteen  to  sixty 
years  of  age.  Women  were  not  to  be 
called  upon  except  as  volunteers.  In 
fact,  in  the  case  of  men’s  work  com¬ 
pulsion  was  to  be  reserved  as  a  last 
resource  in  case  volunteers  did  not 
“answer  in  sufficient  measure”  to  the 
call. 
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Financially  Germany’s  position  was 
different  from  that  of  other  countries 
at  war,  since  she  was  borrowing  not 
from  outside  but  from  her  own  mem¬ 
bers.  When  it  came  to  a  question  of 
whether  the  war  loans  were  a  good 
investment,  the  answer  seemed  to 
lie  with  the  investors  themselves.  If 
they  could  pay  their  taxes,  the  loans 
were  good.  As  someone  has  expressed 


DR.  HELFFERICH, 


who  in  1915  succeeded  Herr  Kuhn  in  control  of  the 
Treasury,  was  a  director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  with 
a  business  man’s  point  of  view. 

it,  each  was  signing  his  own  note.  There 
was  no  speculation  in  war  loans,  al¬ 
though  the  business  on  the  Boerse  con¬ 
tinued  active. 

OCTOR  HELFFERICH  AND  THE  GERMAN 
FINANCIAL  SITUATION. 

The  country’s  “war  chest,”  well  filled 
with  gold  and  silver  accumulated  in 
past  years,  was  passed  over  to  the 
Imperial  Bank,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  keep  the  store  from  depletion. 
Gold  was  hoarded  at  the  Reichsbank; 
an  embargo  on  gold  set  restrictions  on 
private  trading  and  led  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  paper  in  payment  for 
commodities  purchased  from  foreign 
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countries.  The  government  itself 
made  purchases  of  all  necessaries. 
Banks  no  longer  were  held  to  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  giving  gold  in  exchange  for 
paper,  and  paper  money  was  made 
legal  tender.  The  stores  of  gold  in¬ 
spired  in  people  and  officials  feelings  of 
pride  and  joy. 

Dr.  Helfferich,  who  in  1915  assumed 
control  of  the  Treasury,  gleefully 
announced  in  the  Reichstag:  “The 
money  we  use,  we  do  not  use  up,  it  is 
with  money  as  with  the  railroads 
which  bring  us  the  things  we  need.  As 
the  railroad  cars  roll  along,  well  filled, 
to  their  destinations,  so  the  money 
rolls  out  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  and 
flows  back  into  it  again  by  way  of  the 
war  loans.” 

Dr.  Helfferich  considered  Great 
Britain’s  war  taxation  methods  “an¬ 
tiquated”  and  aimed  to  raise  the  taxes 
in  Germany  only  enough  to  keep  the 
balance  in  the  ordinary  Imperial  Bud¬ 
get.  But  the  real  basis  of  his  structure 
was  the  success  of  German  arms.  All 
was  to  be  made  right  by  the  indemni¬ 
ties  to  be  paid  into  the  German  coffers 
by  conquered  foes  after  the  war  had 
been  won.  “The  leaden  weight  of 
billions,”  said  Herr  Helfferich,  “has 
been  earned  by  the  instigators  of  this 
war;  in  the  future,  let  them,  rather 
than  we,  drag  them  about  after  them.” 
Those  “instigators”  he  represented 
fin  August,  1915,)  as  “still  struggling 
against  the  thought  that  their  cause 
was  lost.” 

ETALLIC  MONEY  DISAPPEARS  ENTIRE¬ 
LY  FROM  CIRCULATION. 

But  “the  more  Dr.  Helfferich  ex¬ 
plained  German  finance  the  greater 
was  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  in  all 
neutral  countries.”  It  dropped  until 
it  “lost  all  relation  to  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard.”  In  1915  and  part  of  1916  there 
was  an  appearance  of  prosperity  owing 
to  the  large  quantities  of  money  in 
circulation — an  “illusion  of  money 
prosperity  which  invariably  accom¬ 
panies  currency  inflation.”  No  mora¬ 
torium  had  been  announced  but  special 
loan  institutions  had  arisen  and  War 
credit  banks  had  been  established 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  small 
traders.  These,  with  other  devices, 


FOOD  FOR  THE  CRUCIBLES  OF  MARS 

Out  of  the  homes  of  high  and  low  came  every  variety  of  trinket  and  utensil  made  of  metal,  surrendered  at  the  call 
of  the  Government,  tobe  molten  into  a  common  mass  that  would  eventually  be  shaped  into  guns  and  shells  and 
bullets.  The  school  made  a  convenient  collecting  station,  and  the  teacher’s  desk  became  a  sort  of  altar  of  sacrifice, 
when  household  gods  gave  way  before  the  presence  of  Mars.  Pictures,  Henry  Ruschin 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  OFFERINGS 

The  collections  for  war  charities  were  so  continuous  that  one  woman  living  in  Berlin  said  almost  every  day  was 
tag  day  there.  The  gold  collection  is  said  to  have  been  started  by  the  Empress.  The  cash  obtained  for  the  gold  and 
silver  presented  in  this  offering  was  to  be  used  for  needy  widows  and  orphans. 
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helped  to  sustain  confidence  for  a 
time. 

As  the  war  went  on  and  difficulties 
thickened,  money  conditions  became 
less  rosy.  Paper  money  was  employed 
more  and  more.  Small  change  was 
very  scarce.  A  correspondent  arriving 
from  Germany  in  1917  said;  “There  is 
much  put  into  circulation,  but  it  dis¬ 
appears  again  immediately.  No  one 
can  say  precisely  where  it  remains,  but 
it  is  suspected  that  the  agricultural 
population  bury  it  in  the  earth  in 
order  not  to  have  to  change  it  for 
paper.”  Postage  stamps,  sometimes 
used  in  its  place,  were  far  from  con¬ 
venient,  they  so  quickly  got  soiled, 
torn,  or  lost.  As  in  industry,  so  in 
finance,  the  thought  of  the  leaders  was 
turned  beyond  wartime  to  the  return 
of  peace  conditions.  Schemes  for 
contracting  the  currency,  and  the 
probability  of  peace  loans  were  taken 
into  consideration. 

HE  GROWING  DIFFICULTY  OF  THE  BUSI¬ 
NESS  OF  LIVING. 

As  one  after  another  the  stores  of 
essentials  became  low — rubber,  petrol, 
copper,  wool,  cotton,  leather,  and, 
above  all,  foodstuffs,  fats  and  oils — 
adjustment  after  adjustment  had  to  be 
made,  until  a  point  was  reached  where 
the  people’s  attention  was  almost  whol¬ 
ly  engrossed  in  a  frantic  endeavor  to 
meet  the  elementary  needs  of  living. 
Heels,  tires  and  other  articles  made  of 
rubber,  when  worn  out,  were  replaced 
by  other  substances.  One  writer, 
speaking  of  the  “hitherto  undiscovered 
potentiality  of  a  rubber  tire  for  wear,” 
says,  “Those  on  taxicabs  are  believed 
now  to  be  indestructible.  They  wore 
out  nominally  months  ago,  and  are 
still  serving,  but  for  looks!”  This  was 
in  1915. 

Wheels,  once  divested  of  their  rub¬ 
ber  tires,  were  equipped  with  tires  of 
cement,  tires  of  leather  disks,  or  tires 
of  coiled  wire.  Taxicabs  were  largely 
superseded  by  horsecabs,  though  only 
poor  horses  were  left.  The  good  ones 
had  gone  into  war  service.  Pleasure 
riding  by  automobile  or  bicycle  was 
early  forbidden.  Later,  even  sorely 
needed  transport  lorries  were  held  back 
for  lack  of  petrol  or  proper  lubricants. 
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When  at  last  benzol  had  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  petrol,  motor  service  and 
air  service  were  greatly  reduced  in 
efficiency.  Scarcity  of  oil  meant  long 
unlighted  winter  nights  in  country 
regions,  imposing  a  condition  of  forced 
inaction  that  darkened  mind  and 
spirits.  When  to  this  discomfort  was 
added  cold,  owing  to  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  coal,  the  pulse  fell  lower  yet. 
The  question  of  coal,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  one  of  transportation  rather  than 
of  actual  supply. 

OLLECTIONS  OF  METALS,  USEFUL  IN 
MAKING  MUNITIONS. 

The  first  official  collection  was  made 
in  the  autumn  of  19x5,  when  metals  of 
military  value  were  carried  fr6m 
hearths  and  shrines  to  be  melted  and 
moulded  into  instruments  of  death. 
Kitchens  gave  up  their  brass  oven- 
doors,  which  had  to  be  replaced  by 
iron,  their  kettles  and  pots  and  pans; 
public  buildings  were  stripped  of  their 
copper  roofs;  churches  lost  their  bells, 
that  the  foundries  might  be  fed.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  kitchens 
and  roofs  of  Germany  had  stored  in 
them  enough  copper  and  brass  to 
furnish  a  supply  for  two  years.  As 
copper  roofing  had  been  very  popular, 
great  quantities  of  copper  had  been 
imported  for  that  use.  One  of  the 
buildings  unroofed  for  its  metal  hoard 
was  the  Rathaus  at  Bremen. 

The  contributions  were  paid  for  by 
weight  without  any  consideration  of 
their  artistic  value,  though  heirlooms 
were  sometimes  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  owners’  possession.  As  the  de¬ 
mand  for  metals  kept  in  advance  of 
supplies,  however,  the  requisitions  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  severe  and 
searching,  until  copper  articles  had 
entirely  disappeared  from  private 
houses.  A  Swedish  lady  tells  an  in¬ 
cident  that  she  witnessed  in  Berlin,  at 
a  baker’s.  Two  policemen  came  into 
the  shop  and  began  unscrewing  some 
brass  trays  which  were  used  for  dis¬ 
playing  cakes,  whereupon  the  baker 
shouted  to  them  in  excitement:  “Go 
across  to  the  Prince  in  the  castle 
yonder,  and  take  the  door-handles  from 
his  stable  doors,  which  have  twice  as 
much  copper  in  them  as  my  trays,  and 
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leave  me  my  things  which  I  need  for 
my  business.”  But  the  Prince  was  a 
Captain  of  the  Hussars  and  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  therefore  his  door-handles 
were  left  in  place  while  the  baker  was 
deprived  of  his  trays. 

HE  ATTEMPT  TO  SUBSTITUTE  PAPER  FOR 
COTTON. 

Systematic  saving  ( sparsamkeit ) 
and  officially-managed  collections  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  all  over 
the  country.  Children  carried 
dpnations  to  school.  Women 
gathered  up  cartloads  of  paper. 
Everyone  helped  to  collect 
fruit-stones  for  the  precious 
drops  of  oil  that  could  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  them.  There  were 
imperial  metal  week,  imperial 
wool  week,  and  imperial  gold 
week  when  everyone  contrib¬ 
uted  treasures  and  trinkets  of 
gold,  receiving  in  exchange 
others  made  of  iron.  If,  as  has 
been  said,  the  families  of  war 
profiteers  were  at  that  very 
time  spending  extravagant 
sums  on  gold  and  jewels,  the 
sacrifice  made  by  the  many 
seems  all  the  more  poignant 
and  impressive. 

The  shortage  in  cotton  was 
kept  from  public  notice  as  long 
as  possible,  but  when  Great 
Britain  had  declared  this  im¬ 
portant  material  absolute  con¬ 
traband  of  war  the  strain  be¬ 
came  acute.  Trade  in  the 
commodity  had  to  be  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  only  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  cotton  fabrics  might  be 
manufactured.  By  February, 

1916,  textile  manufactures 
were  brought  under  government  con¬ 
trol.  Further  steps  included  the  con¬ 
trol  of  clothing,  distribution  by  ticket, 
and  the  official  regulation  of  the  length 
of  material  allowed  for  each  garment. 
Fairly  satisfactory  substitutes  for  cot¬ 
ton  to  be  used  for  high  explosives  were 
discovered,  as  we  have  seen.  By  1917, 
fabrics  made  of  paper  were  being  made 
up  into  children’s  garments  and  work¬ 
men’s  blouses.  Cellulose,  thistles  and 
hair  were  other  substitutes  used  in 
manufacturing  cloth.  These  textiles 


were  not  durable  but  they  served  the 
immediate  purpose. 

The  pride  and  interest  of  the  nation 
were  for  a  time  engaged  and  held  by 
the  exhibitions  of  skill  and  efficiency 
in  adaptation  which  they  witnessed; — 
electrical  works  turned  into  munition 
factories,  shells  manufactured  in  the 
place  of  machinery,  field  kitchens  pro¬ 
duced  by  boiler  makers,  and  water¬ 


proof  clothing  put  forth  by  umbrella 
manufacturers.  Until  real  want  and 
suffering  laid  hold  upon  body  and  mind, 
the  people  were  pleased  with  the  il¬ 
lusion  of  their  country’s  self-sufficiency. 

HE  GROWING  SCARCITY  OF  CLOTHES 
BRINGS  LEGISLATION. 

When  on  February  1,  1916,  the 
State  took  over  control  of  textiles, 
part  of  the  clothing  industry  was 
covered,  too.  Certain  stocks  were  re¬ 
quisitioned  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Arbitration  Office.  These  in- 
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Crowds  repaired  to  the  Tiergarten  in  Berlin  to  drive  nails  into  the 
giant  wooden  figure  of  their  hero.  For  the  privilege  of  adding  a 
gold  nail,  one  paid  ten  marks;  for  a  silver  nail,  five  marks;  for  an 
iron  nail,  one  mark.  N.  Y.  Times 
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eluded  such  things  as  blankets,  bed¬ 
ding,  other  household  linen,  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  as  well  as  clothing  that 
could  be  used  for  the  army,  navy,  men 
in  civil  service  and  prisoners  of  war. 
From  this  time  uniforms  were  no  longer 
issued  to  railway  employes.  A  month 
or  two  later,  the  maximum  length  of 
material  for  each  article  of  dress  for 
women  and  children  was  prescribed 
by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  War,  and 
a  detailed  table  was  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  of  specialists. 

Already,  an  appeal  had  been  made 
to  the  women  of  Germany  to  show  their 
patriotism  by  wearing  garments  that 
would  require  less  material  than  those 
in  fashion.  Plates  and  model  costumes 
were  used  in  an  effort  to  popularize  a 
revival  of  old  Viennese  styles.  An 
economical  Reform-Kleid  (“reform 
dress”),  which  was  advocated  also, 
proved  too  ugly  to  survive  except  as 
food  for  jokes  in  the  weeklies.  De¬ 
votion  to  Paris  leadership  was  hard  to 
kill;  for  women  still  managed  to  get 
fashion  sheets  and  fashion  news  by 
smuggling.  Clothing  prescription  and 
leather  shortage  did  not  prevent  their 
wearing  full  skirts  and  high  boots; 
while  their  hats,  if  there  was  a  chance, 
were  copies  of  Paris  models.  But 
isolation  did  in  time  produce  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  styles;  while  ingenuity  was  in 
the  end  put  to  the  test  in  the  matter  of 
materials,  as,  witness,  woolen  curtains 
and  blankets  converted,  after  dyeing, 
into  winter  gowns  or  wraps. 

HE  CLOTHES  TICKET  IS  INTRODUCED 
AND  THE  RESTRICTIONS  EXTENDED. 

June  io,  1916,  is  the  date  which  marks 
the  introduction  of  the  clothes  tickets 
( Bezugscheine ),  the  first  object  of 
which  was  to  protect  the  poor  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  well-to-do  from  buying  up 
necessary  lower-priced  articles.  Those 
who  could  afford  to  do  so  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  buy  articles  of  luxury  at  a 
higher  price  rather  than  goods  that 
were  in  general  demand.  By  degrees 
additions  were  made  to  the  list  of 
things  to  be  obtained  by  ticket  only, 
and  higher-priced  articles  took  their 
places  there.  A  ticket  had  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  the  district  where  one  lived, 
and  the  applicant  seeking  a  ticket  for 
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the  first  time  must  answer  many  ques¬ 
tions.  If  the  wardrobe  supply  could  be 
proven  insufficient,  the  permit  would 
be  granted.  It  was  then  placed  on 
file.  It  was  non-transferable  and 
could  be  used  for  only  the  sort  of  mer¬ 
chandise  indicated  upon  it.  Separate 
tickets  must  be  secured  for  different 
articles.  The  clothes  ticket  bore,  in 
all  seriousness,  the  notice  that  it  was 
“good  only  in  the  German  Empire.” 

Throughout  1916  the  system  was 
expanding,  until  in  the  autumn,  there 
was  a  general  stocktaking  of  the  cloth¬ 
ing  supplies  in  the  whole  country.  By 
Christmas  time,  trade  in  second-hand 
clothing,  linen  and  footwear  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  State.  Even  transac¬ 
tions  in  old  clothes  were  carried  on  by 
local  authorities,  and  only  by  means  of 
permits.  When  a  man  bought  a  new 
suit  he  was  required  to  give  up  his  old 
one  to  be  put  in  condition  for  the  use  of 
some  returned  soldier. 

It  was  natural  that  1917  should 
bring  more  stringent  ruling.  Permits 
for  underwear  and  stockings  were 
hard  to  obtain.  The  allowance  of 
stockings  for  each  person  was  two  pairs 
in  three  months.  In  April,  shoes  were 
included  in  the  ticket  system,  with  not 
more  than  two  pairs  a  year  permitted 
to  an  individual.  The  poor  quality  of 
leather  made  this  provision  insufficient. 
None  but  the  soldiers’  shoes  were  good. 
A  call  was  made  upon  the  prosperous 
to  give  up  any  clothing  and  footwear 
they  could  spare.  Then,  an  absolute 
maximum  of  all  wearing  apparel  was 
established,  and  no  one  who  already 
possessed  the  authorized  maximum 
could  get  a  permit  for  more.  House¬ 
hold  linen  also  was  strictly  limited. 
Hotels  and  boarding-houses  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  make  any  additions  to  their 
stock  of  bed  and  table  linen.  Expen¬ 
sive  articles  which  could  be  obtained 
without  ticket  {ohne  Bezugschein)  were 
displayed  and  advertised  in  the  hope  of 
diverting  buyers  from  the  diminishing 
stock  of  things  listed. 

HE  SUPPLY  OF  FOOD  BEGINS  TO  BE  IN¬ 
SUFFICIENT. 

Every  month  brought  some  change, 
some  added  restraint,  intended  to 
furnish  relief  and  postpone  disaster. 
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The  time  came  when  only  paper  fabrics 
were  allowed  in  shrouds,  while  shoes 
and  stockings  were  positively  forbidden 
for  burials.  To  a  people  like  the 
Germans,  accustomed  to  having  their 
affairs  shaped  by  the  State,  compliance 
was  easier  than  it  would  have  been 
among  a  more  independent  and  demo¬ 
cratic  public;  but  questions  and  doubts 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  war  and  the 


must  naturally  be  vulnerable  in  war.” 
1  he  British  blockade,  in  spite  of  vehe¬ 
ment  submarine  demonstrations  of 
resistance,  drove  the  lesson  home. 

German  “hunger”  was  used  as  a 
basis  of  appeal  to  neutrals,  long  before 
actual  hunger  became  a  serious  con¬ 
dition.  So  it  played  a  part  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  Meanwhile,  at  home, 
the  nation  was  dealing  with  its  prob- 


A  CLOTHING  BUREAU  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 


Among  the  extensive  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  organization,  provision  for  orphans  and  other  needy  ones  was 
included.  To  its  doors  came  those  who  could  spare,  bringing  garments  and  other  useful  donations.  To  the  same 
doors  came  those  who  had  need  of  help,  receiving  frocks,  cloaks,  shoes  or  undergarments  that  could  not  be  sup¬ 
plied  at  home  under  war  conditions  Hosts  of  devoted  women  gave  their  time  to  such  helpful  work. 

Henry  Ruschin 


reasons  for  its  prolongation  grew  as 
daily  life  grew  more  and  more  bitter 
with  hardship. 

Among  the  experiences  that  made  for 
bitterness  and  gloom  none  worked 
more  direfully  than  the  fear  that  arose 
from  a  steady  contraction  of  food 
supplies.  At  the  outset,  of  course,  no 
such  life-and-death  struggle  was  fore¬ 
seen.  But,  long  before  the  guns  of 
the  Allies  ceased  to  speak  on  the 
battle  front,  the  German  people  were 
learning  the  truth  of  the  saying:  “A 
food-importing  nation  that  does  not 
absolutely  control  the  paths  by  which 
its  nourishment  reaches  it  from  outside 


lems  in  public  and  in  private,  meeting 
them  sometimes  wisely,  sometimes 
with  the  unwisdom  and  injustice  of 
partisan  favoritism;  sometimes  coura¬ 
geously.  and  again  with  dismal  or 
ugly  complaining. 

HE  FARMERS  REFUSE  TO  SELL  AT  THE 
PRICES  FIXED.  ; 

After  a  census  of  the  country’s 
supplies  had  been  taken,  as  a  first 
step  toward  conservation,  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  autumn  of  1914  issued  a 
statement  declaring:  “We  have  bread 
and  corn  enough  to  feed  the  Army  and 
the  people  until  the  next  harvest.  We 
must  be  sparing  with  our  supplies  in 
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order  to  start  the  next  harvest  year 
with  the  necessary  reserves.  We  desire 
to  be  able  to  see  the  war  through  under 
all  circumstances  until  we  have  won 
the  certainty  of  a  permanent  peace.” 
In  November  a  scheme  of  maximum 
prices  was  established  on  the  basis  of 
somewhat  over  fifty  dollars  as  the  cost 
of  a  ton  of  rye  in  Berlin,  prices  varying 
with  the  distance  from  the  source  of 
supply.  At  this  time,  too,  there  was  a 
beginning  of  the  bakery  restrictions, 
of  which  so  much  was  heard  later, 
when  German  ‘‘war  bread”  ( Kriegs - 
brot )  became  almost  a  symbol.  The  first 
instructions  as  to  the  ingredients  of 
the  new  bread  were  that  at  least  ten 
per  cent  of  rye  should  be  put  into 
wheat  bread  and  at  least  five  per  cent 
of  potato  into  rye  bread.  It  was  al¬ 
lowable  to  use  as  much  as  thirty  per 
cent  of  potato  in  bread. 

Weaknesses  in  the  new  system  be¬ 
came  apparent  at  once,  when  farmers 
withheld  their  stocks  from  market,  and 
dealers  chose  to  send  supplies  to  the 
markets  where  the  prices  were  highest 
(the  difference  in  prices  had  no  true 
relation  to  the  cost  of  transportation). 
Farmers  were  not  forced  to  keep  the 
markets  supplied,  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  agrarian  element  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  where  it  was  treated  ‘‘too 
tenderly.”  It  was  said  of  this  class, 
‘‘The  agrarian,  the  great  Junker  of 
Prussia,  not  only  will  not  make 
sacrifices,  but  stubbornly  insists  upon 
wringing  every  pfennig  of  misery 
money  from  the  nation  which  has 
boasted  to  the  world  that  its  patriotism 
was  unselfish  and  unrivaled.” 

Landed  farmers  continued  to  main¬ 
tain  large  stocks  of  cattle  and  pigs, 
feeding  them  (now  that  the  fodder 
supply  from  Russia  had  been  cut  off) 
grain  that  should  have  been  used  for 
the  food  of  human  beings,  but  smaller 
proprietors  found  it  impossible  to  feed 
their  stock  and  so  were  compelled  to 
kill  the  animals. 

HE  COMMITTEE  ON  PIGS  MAKES  A  GRAVE 
MISTAKE. 

A  striking  mistake  was  the  killing 
of  too  many  pigs  at  the  start.  It  was 
recommended  by  a  committee  that  as 
many  as  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
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swine  in  the  country  be  disposed  of,  in 
order  to  save  the  skim  milk  and  butter¬ 
milk  (albuminous  foods)  ordinarily 
fed  to  them.  There  resulted,  as  one 
writer  expresses  it,  ‘‘first,  a  glut  of 
pork,  and  months  afterward  a  famine  of 
fat.”  The  same  writer  notes  this  lapse 
as  a  proof  that  German  efficiency  is 
not  infallible.  He  says:  ‘‘If  you  had 
seen,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  a  swine  conference  in  Berlin,  at 
which  statisticians,  physicists,  chem¬ 
ists,  agriculturists,  commerzienrats,  and 
one  government  official  sat  down  to 
determine  just  how  many  hogs  would 
have  to  be  killed  at  once  to  effect  a 
permanent  equilibrium  between  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  food  for  men,  with 
the  certainty  that  their  conclusion 
would  be  accepted  as  scientific  and 
acted  upon  accordingly,  you  would 
have  said,  ‘That  is  German  efficiency.’ 
And  so  it  was.  But  they  killed  too  many 
hogs,  and  were  sorry,  because  new 
problems  arose  on  that  account,  no¬ 
tably  the  problem  of  fat.” 

More  than  a  little  waste  resulted, 
owing  to  hasty  and  careless  dressing  of 
the  meat.  The  public,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  was  cheered  by  the  plentiful  store 
of  pork,  since  they  felt  no  anticipation 
of  the  evil  days  to  come  when  there 
would  be  so  few  pigs  that  the  dearth  of 
fats  would  make  of  commonest  soap  a 
rare  luxury.  In  those  later  days  of 
want  exhortations  were  placarded  in 
country  places,  such  as: — 

‘‘FATTEN  PIGS 
“Fat  is  an  essential  for  soldiers 
and  hard  workers.  Not  to  keep 
and  fatten  pigs  if  you  are  able  to 
do  so  is  treason  to  the  Father- 
land.  No  pen  empty — every  pen 
full.” 

And  the  words  were  an  offense  to  the 
small  farmer  who  could  not  keep  pigs 
or  cattle  because  of  lack  of  feed  for 
them. 

OW  BREAD  TICKETS  WERE  ISSUED  AND 
MANAGED. 

After  the  statisticians  and  other 
specialists  had  determined  upon  the 
apportionment  of  food  materials,  vari¬ 
ous  plans  for  regulating  the  existing 
supplies  were  tried.  Before  the  end 
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of  the  year,  a  War  Corn  Company 
(Kriegsgetrcidegesellschaft)  was  formed 
— the  directors  including  industrial 
magnates  and  representatives  of  the 
State.  When,  in  January,  the  govern¬ 
ment  seized  the  corn  supplies,  the 
stocks  thus  acquired  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  War  Corn  Company 
or  of  local  municipal  organizations,  to 
be  thence  distributed  as  was  judged 


where  about  two  thousand  workers 
persisted  for  two  hours  in  showing 
their  disapproval.  The  form  of  the 
bread  ticket,  also,  varied.  It  was 
divided  into  sections,  so  that  rolls  or 
small  loaves  might  be  bought  instead 
of  a  single  large  loaf;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  card  was  a  flour  ticket.  One  had 
a  choice  between  a  supply  of  flour  and 
a  supply  of  bread.  At  one  time  the 


SOLDIERS  ON  GUARD  OVER  BERLIN  STORES 


When  provisions  grew  scarce  and  hard  to  get,  so  that  one  must  wait  in  line  long  hours  for  a  scant  supply  that 
would  be  quickly  used  up,  the  problem  of  obtaining  food  became  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  and  a  vexation  of  the 
spirit.  The  futile  expedient  of  rioting  was  tried,  with  broken  windows,  wrecked  stalls  and  ruined  goods  as  a 
result.  But  the  disorder  was  soon  suppressed  by  police  and  military  control. 


best.  After  some  experimenting  in 
methods  for  administering  a  uniform 
bread  ration,  “bread  tickets”  were 
adopted,  at  which  time  a  long  state¬ 
ment  of  explanation  to  the  public 
appealed  to  every  individual  to  re¬ 
member  that  “conscientious  obedience 
to  the  regulations  is  a  grave  and  sacred 
duty  to  the  Fatherland.” 

The  first  bread  ration  allowed  a  little 
over  seven  ounces  a  day  to  each  person. 
The  quantity  was  changed  frbfh  time 
to  time,  until  a  sharp  reduction,  in 
May,  1917,  in  the  season  before  green 
vegetables  were  t-o  be  had,  caused  a 
demonstration  in  Unter  den  Linden, 


butter  card  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  bread  card,  and  again  separate 
tickets  were  used.  In  order  to  get 
bread  at  a  restaurant  or  a  boarding¬ 
house  it  was  necessary  to  produce  one’s 
ticket,  and  be  sure  that  one  was  not 
given  short  weight.  But,  when  anyone 
accepted  an  invitation  to  a  meal,  he 
carried  his  bread  and  butter  with 
him. 

HEY  TALK  NOT  OF  WAR  OR  OF  PEACE, 
BUT  ONLY  OF  BUTTER. 

Not  until  the  autumn  of  1915,  when 
harvests  were  bad  and  fats  and  oils 
were  getting  very  scarce,  did  con¬ 
ditions  begin  to  press  hard.  Super- 
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vision  of  prices  was  taken  in  hand  with 
new  system;  local  authorities  were 
granted  larger  powers,  especially  for  the 
restriction  of  meat  consumption;  and 
separate  government  offices  were  set 
up  for  separate  articles,  as  for  instance, 
the  “Imperial  Potato  Office.” 

Perhaps  the  most  widely-felt  de¬ 
privation  of  that  autumn  was  the  lack 
of  butter.  Long  lines  waiting  for  hours 
in  front  of  the  shops  suggested  the 
coining  of  a  new  verb  to  fit  the  ex¬ 
perience, — butter stehen  (“to  stand  and 
wait  for  butter”).  Butter  absorbed  a 
large  part  of  the  national  consciousness. 
Indeed  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  com¬ 
plained:  “Anybody  who  listens  to  the 
conversations  of  German  women,  no 
matter  to  what  class  they  belong,  is 
constantly  faced  with  the  question  of 
butter.  It  is  as  if  these  women  had  no 
other  care  and  no  other  yearning  except 
butter.  They  talk  not  of  war  or  of 
peace  but  only  of  butter.” 

There  was  some  rioting  in  places, — 
smashing  of  windows,  overturning  of 
stalls,  and  similar  demonstrations,  but 
none  of  very  dangerous  proportions. 
The  police  were  able  promptly  to 
establish  order  and  prevent  any  really 
serious  disturbances.  Soon  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  card  system  to  include 
butter,  milk,  meat  and  soap)  then, 
later,  eggs  and  other  groceries,  reduced 
the  crowds  and  thereby  reduced  the 
probability  of  outbreaks. 

EATLESS  DAYS  FAIL  TO  SOLVE  THE 
PROBLEM. 

The  initial  step  in  restricting  the 
consumption  of  meat  was  to  assign 
meatless  days, — Tuesdays  and  Fri¬ 
days — when  no  meat  was  to  be  sold 
in  shops  or  served  in  restaurants. 
Evasions  of  the  ruling,  together  with 
the  rapid  reduction  of  the  meat  supply, 
made  it  necessary  to  adopt  meat  cards. 
These  remained  under  local  control 
until  October,  1916,  when  the  regula¬ 
tion  was  taken  over  by  the  State. 
Even  then  the  butchers  sometimes  had 
too  little  meat  to  sell.  Some  of  them 
assigned  different  days  of  the  week  for 
customers  holding  different  numbers, 
and  so  avoided  embarrassment.  Eggs 
were  substituted  on  the  menus  for 
pork,  beef,  and  veal,  until  they,  too, 
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became  so  rare  that  cards  restricted  a 
person  to  two  eggs  a  week,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  to  one  egg  in  two  weeks.  Game 
was  eaten  by  those  who  could  get  it, 
and  poultry  by  those  who  could  afford 
it.  In  a  Dresden  restaurant  a  pleasing 
variation  was  offered  for  a  limited  time 
when  an  elephant  which  had  been  hurt 
in  the  Zoo,  and  had  to  be  killed,  furnished 
elephant  meat,  sold  without  ticket. 
As  to  fish  and  vegetables,  the  former 
finally  began  to  soar  in  price  and  of  the 
vegetables  the  most  reliable  were  the 
least  palatable — onions,  cabbage,  and 
turnips  (the  unfailing  kohlrabi,  said 
to  be  “fine  for  filling  up  space”). 

Before  these  extreme  conditions 
were  reached,  a  War  Nutrition  Office, 
established  in  May,  1916,  with  Herr 
von  Batocki  at  its  head,  was  given 
the  “right  of  disposal”  over  all  stocks 
of  necessaries  of  life,  raw  materials, 
and  other  commodities,  and  all  fodder, 
this  right  of  disposal  including  the 
power  to  regulate  trade  and  con¬ 
sumption,  importation  and  exporta¬ 
tion  and  prices.  In  December  its 
functions  were  somewhat  restricted 
when  the  War  Emergency  Office  was 
formed,  including  a  department  for 
providing  food  for  that  part  of  the 
population  engaged  in  war  work.  Herr 
von  Batocki 's  task,  thereafter,  was  to 
administer  what  was  left  for  the  old, 
infirm,  young  children,  and  non-work¬ 
ing  mothers. 

OST  OF  THE  SUBSTITUTES  PROVIDED 
ARE  UNPALATABLE. 

Through  the  fall  and  winter,  1916- 
1917,  the  sale  of  canned  vegetables 
was  forbidden  so  that  they  might  be 
saved  for  use  in  the  spring  before  fresh 
vegetables  were  available;  yet  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1917,  the  already  scant  food 
ration  was  dropped  from  twelve  pounds 
a  month  to  nine  pounds.  There  was 
danger  that  the  bread  supply  would 
fail  before  the  new  harvest,  at  a  time 
when  bread  and  potatoes  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  ration.  Milk,  long  reserved 
for  young  children  and  invalids,  had 
no  place  in  the  diet  of  a  healthy  adult 
under  forty-five  As  sugar  grew  more 
and  more  difficult  to  obtain,  saccharine 
was  substituted.  Candy  and  chocolate 
were  costly  and  hard  to  get.  Pro- 
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vision  was  made,  when  possible,  for 
sweets  of  some  sort  in  the  dietaries  of 
children. 

Of  the  many  substitutes  placed  in 
the  market,  as  the  natural  supplies 
failed,  milfix  (to  take  the  place  of 
milk);  egg  substitutes  (in  powder  or 
capsule  form);  and  “butter  stretcher’’ 
(which,  added  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  expanded  it  into  a  half- 


S TORIES  OF  SMUGGLING  AND  OF  ILLEGAL 
PURCHASES. 

There  are  stories  told  of  wealthy 
persons  in  Berlin  and  in  Vienna  who, 
when  they  were  able,  by  paying  fabu¬ 
lous  sums,  to  obtain  a  little  smuggled 
coffee,  gave  parties  to  their  friends, 
occasions  that  were  considered  worthy 
of  forming  the  chief  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  for  days  following.  In  Austria, 


Bestelltei 


UNLOADING  POTATOES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BERLIN 


If  the  potato  could  but  have  its  eyes  opened  to  its  own  importance  in  world  economics,  it  might  swell  with  pride,  and 
demand  to  be  served  in  nothing  meaner  than  silver.  Those  were  dark  days,  during  the  war,  when  Berlin  was 
without  potatoes.  Since  complaints  were  louder  in  the  poorer,  hungrier  East-end  than  in  the  more  aristocratic, 
royalty-loving  West-end,  when  potatoes  arrived  it  was  expedient  to  supply  the  East-end  first. 


pound)  proved  acceptable.  Meat  sub¬ 
stitutes,  especially  those  masquerading 
as  sausage,  seem  to  have  been  far  from 
savory;  while  the  imitation  coffee 
( Kaffee-Ersatz )  is  declared  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  to  have  been  “the  most 
horrible  stuff  anyone  ever  tasted  with 
the  exception  of  the  substitute  they 
have  for  tea.”  Nevertheless,  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  in  their  devotion  to  the  diver¬ 
sions.  of  caf6  life,  accepted  the  ill- 
tasting  concoction  eagerly  and  still 
sat  around  their  little  tables  drinking 
it  or  letting  it  cool  before  them  while 
they  talked,  probably  on  the  painful 
but  fascinating  topic  of  things  to  eat. 


particularly,  coffee  is  said  to  have  been 
as  “rare  as  diamonds”  and  to  have 
cost  almost  as  much,  if  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  an  account  of  a  Vienna  lady’s 
journey  to  Trieste  to  buy  fifty  pounds 
of  it  from  a  woman  there  for  eight 
hundred  dollars. 

Smuggling  and  illicit  buying  were 
common  performances.  It  was  the 
usual  thing  to  purchase  at  night 
through  back  doors  at  forbidden  prices 
provisions  which  could  be  had  only  by 
card  at  prescribed  prices  by  day,  or 
perhaps  could  not  be  had  at  all  by 
regular  processes.  One  foreign  resident 
confesses  that  anything  could  be 
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bought  without  a  card  if  you  knew  how 
to  do  it.  “Most  people  had  crooked 
ways  of  getting  things,  and  we  all 
were  as  crooked  as  we  had  a  chance  to 
be,”  she  adds. 

Smuggling,  clandestine  buying  at 
high  prices,  hoarding  and  profiteering 
wove  a  web  of  evils  in  which  many  of 
the  middle  class  and  the  poor  of  the 
cities  were  enmeshed  almost  hopeless- 


operated  where  good  food  was  sold  at 
low  prices.  In  already  existing  food- 
kitchens,  instituted  in  peace  days  by 
philanthropic  persons,  patronage 
greatly  increased  during  wartime; 
while  new  Middle  Class  Kitchens  and 
People’s  Kitchens,  established  under 
either  municipal  or  private  control, 
dispensed  hot,  nourishing  meals  to 
waiting  women  and  children,  day  by 


A  FOOD  KITCHEN  IN  BERLIN  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  PATRONS 

To  feed  millions  of  hungry  mouths  whei.  the  nation’s  larder  was  scantily  supplied  required  careful  co-operative 
planning.  One  solution  of  the  problem  v's  found  in  the  establishment  of  food  kitchens  in  the  cities,  where  nourish¬ 
ing  food  was  provided.  This  picture  shows  one  of  the  kitchens  in  Berlin,  with  a  group  of  young  patrons. 


ly;  for,  at  its  best,  the  official  ration 
was  far  below  what  was  adequate  to 
support  working  strength.  Reliable 
reports  state  that  producers  kept  back 
abundant  supplies  for  themselves;  that 
to  raise  the  price  they  held  back 
potatoes  when  there  were  plenty;  that 
they  went  so  far  as  to  unload  upon  a 
hungry  public  a  store  of  potatoes 
(advertised  to  be  sold  without  ticket 
and  ordered  in  advance)  so  bad  as  to 
be  unfit  for  swine. 

UBLIC  KITCHENS  ESTABLISH"  D  IN  THE 
PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

By  way  of  mitigating  hardship  in 
the  large  cities,  public  kitchens  were 
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day.  Some  were  under  the  patronage 
of  women’s  clubs.  Some,  like  that  of 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
were  carried  on  largely  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  help  of  society  women.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  kitchens  that  had  a 
local  habitation  as  well  as  a  name 
there  was  the  traveling  soup-kitchen, 
or  “goulash  cannon,”  from  whose  steam¬ 
ing  cauldron  were  ladled  out  into 
lifted  cans  and  pails  many  quarts  of 
good  hot  stew  along  the  city  streets. 
In  cases  of  persons  who  could  be 
certified  as  unable  to  pay,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  was  free. 

Since  “men  cling  to  food  habits 
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when  all  others  disappear,”  it  was  no 
easy  task  that  confronted  the  house¬ 
wives  who  had  to  feed  their  families 
with  so  few  of  the  usual  food  stuffs 
and  ingredients  in  their  larders.  Lec¬ 
tures,  practical  demonstrations,  ex¬ 
perience  meetings,  and  war  cook¬ 
books,  offered  assistance.  At  first  the 
results  were  not  encouraging.  Women 
came  to  the  meeting-places  “in  droves, 
listened  intently,  applauded  enthu¬ 
siastically — and  then  went  home  and, 
after  a  brief  struggle  against  the 
family  tastes,  gave  up  and  tried  to 
adhere  to  the  pre-war  dietary.”  But 
housewives’  guilds,  that  advocated  a 
rigid  economy,  finally  succeeded  in 
helping  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  by  estab¬ 
lishing  consulting  and  ad¬ 
visory  bureaus  and  by- 
introducing  such  wiles  as 
cooking  parties  where  new 
recipes  were  presented 
and  tried.  Unusual 
menus,  with  such  dishes 
as  beer  soup,  plum  soup, 
potato  and  cabbage  pud¬ 
ding,  appeared  in  the 
cook-books. 

T)UBLIC  RESTAURANTS  NEV- 
I  ER  BETTER  PATRONIZED. 

Water  in  which  potatoes  had  been 
cooked  must  not  be  thrown  out  but 
kept  for  making  soup  or  gravy;  to 
perpetuate  a  tea  flavor,  plum  leaves 
were  stewed  with  real  tea  leaves  before 
being  dried  to  be  used  as  a  substitute; 
and  in  some  families  coffee  grounds 
were  used  over  and  over  as  preferable 
to  the  detestable  Kaffee-Ersatz. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  that  public  eating  places  would 
decline,  as  food  and  drink  deteriorated 
and  dwindled,  but  not  so!  Rather, 
they  flourished  under  the  changed 
conditions,  as  people  sought  solace  for 
discomfort  in  their  accustomed  haunts. 
“When  you  cannot  stand  it  any 
longer,”  writes  a  foreigner  in  Berlin, 
“you  take  what  is  left  of  your  family 
and  purse  and  go  to  a  restaurant  to  eat 
and  drink  moderately,  but  slowly,  for 
the  whole  evening.”  Caffis,  beer-halls, 
restaurants  and  hotels,  like  the  play¬ 
houses  and  opera  (after  a  brief  period 


of  closing),  were  well-filled.  The  fam¬ 
ous  Adlon,  “where  everybody  goes 
because  everybody  else  does,”  claimed, 
indeed,  that  the  second  winter  of  the 
war  started  its  most  prosperous  year. 

Though  service  in  the  beer-halls  was 
limited  and  the  beer  was  not  of  the 
best,  there  was  full  demand  for  what 
was  to  be  gotten.  In  a  Berlin  estab¬ 
lishment  only  those  in  chairs  might  be 
served.  The  customers  met  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  carrying  camp-chairs  to  sit 
upon.  And  in  Munich,  when  the 
beer-halls  were  not  opened  until  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  undaunted 
Miincheners  stood  at  the  doors  knock¬ 
ing  out  tunes  with  their  mugs  from 


four  o’clock  on. 

EALOUSY  BETWEEN  THE  DIFFERENT 
SECTIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all 
parts  of  the  country  felt  the  strain 
uniformly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  sufficient  inequality  to  cause 
friction,  especially  with  Bavaria,  where 
the  regulations  of  the  War  Nutrition 
Office  met  stubborn  resistance.  The 
Bavarians,  having  provided  a  bountiful 
supply  of  meat  for  the  army  and  given 
up  great  quantities  of  dairy  products 
for  the  use  of  North  Germany  as  well 
as  for  export  to  neutral  countries  in 
exchange  for  currency,  were  resentful 
that  Prussian  tourists  invaded  their 
health  resorts  for  the  sake  of  the  better 
food  to  be  gotten  there.  Munich, 
where  bread  was  better  than  in  Berlin, 
and  where  meat,  vegetables,  fruit, 
sugar  and  other  foods  were  more 
plentiful,  had  its  own  distributing 
stations  for  the  supply  of  Bavaria. 
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While  the  army  ration  was  larger  and 
better  than  that  of  the  civil  population, 
there  were  times  when  the  provisions 
set  aside  for  the  fighters  had  to  be 
shared  with  those  at  home,  a  necessity 
which  Ludendorff  and  the  rest  of  the 
Supreme  Army  Command  deplored. 
A  reversal  of  exchange  between  in¬ 
dividual  civilians  and  soldiers  came 
about,  too.  Instead  of  receiving  par¬ 
cels  of  food  from  home,  the  men  at  the 
front,  particularly  officers,  sent  part 
of  their  own  rations  to  their  families. 


production 
1  PROPORTIC 


FAILS  TO  INCREASE  IN 
PROPORTION  TO  THE  NEED. 

Increased  production,  the  only  real 
help  or  salvation  for  the  land,  did  not 
keep  step  with  the  need,  in  spite  of 
exhortations  by  the  government,  in 
spite  of  war  gardens  in  city  lots,  in 
spite  of  soldiers  sent  home  on  leave  for 
sowing  and  planting  time,  in  spite  of 
the  substitution  of  artificial  nitrates 
for  foreign  manures.  Discourage¬ 
ments  and  obstacles  held  down  produc¬ 
tion.  “When  a  man  has  no  interest 
in  the  planting,  marketing,  and  selling 
price  of  his  produce;  when  he  knows 
that  what  he  grows  may  be  swept  away 
from  his  district  without  being  sure 
that  it  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  himself 
and  his  family;  when,  in  addition,  the 
father  or  sons  of  the  household  lie 
buried  by  the  Yser,  the  Somme,  the 
Meuse  or  the  Drina,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  authorities  to  inspire  any  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  life,  let  alone  war,  even 
among  so  docile  a  people  as  those  they 
deal  with.”  The  fixing  of  maximum 
prices  and  the  regulation  of  consump¬ 
tion  were  not  enough.  Without  con¬ 
trol  of  produce  distribution  to  markets 
and  without  the  support  of  the  agrarian 
producers  these  measures  were  des¬ 
tined  to  fail  of  their  end. 


Food  and  supplies  drawn  from  the 

OCCUPIED  TERRITORIES. 

Although  to  record  here  in  detail 
the  toll  drawn  by  Germany  from  the 
occupied  areas  of  Belgium,  France, 
Poland  and  Serbia,  is  impossible,  a 
brief  glance  over  this  phase  of  the  his¬ 
tory  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  justice 
and  balance.  Having  caught  some 
idea  of  the  need  of  raw  material  we 
must  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  page, 
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where  the  ruthless  seizure  of  raw 
materials  is  pictured.  In  the  words  of 
General  Ludendorff  the  Prussian  view¬ 
point  is  plainly  stated: — 

“In  such  a  war  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  occupied  territories  would  have  to 
supply  raw  materials.  Firmness  grad¬ 
ually  achieved  a  great  deal  in  this 
direction.  ...  It  is  obvious  that 
this  involved  hardship  for  the  local 
populations,  but  equally  obvious  that 
these  steps  had  to  be  taken.”  He  speaks 
casually  of  seizing  all  the  Belgian 
locomotives  to  relieve  transportation 
troubles,  and  regrets  that  the  Russian 
rolling-stock  could  not  be  used  because 
it  was  of  a  wrong  gauge.  With  regard 
to  scrap  metal  for  steel  production  he 
remarks:  “We  removed  it  from  the 
occupied  districts  in  large  quantities. 
Many  a  factory  had  to  be  sacrificed  to 
our  war  industry,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  blockade  and  the  necessities  of  the 
war,  in  order  to  furnish  old  iron  for 
the  steel  of  our  weapons  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  The  output  of  steel  gradually 
became  sufficient.” 

The  extent  of  the  spoliation  of 

BELGIUM  AND  FRANCE. 

Yet  he  would  have  us  feel  that  the 
German  attitude  was  almost  compas¬ 
sionate.  “In  spite  of  all  our  needs,” 
he  tells  us,  “we  acted  with  a  leniency 
that  was  carried  almost  too  far  when 
compared  with  the  extreme  steps  taken 
at  home.”  Humanitarian  argument  he 
regards  as  “absurd,”  and  he  deplores 
the  political  propaganda  developed  by 
the  democratic  foes  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  out  of  the  unavoidable  “dis¬ 
content”  of  a  populace  living  under  a 
really  beneficent  German  rule.  With 
regard  to  provisions  concerning  educa¬ 
tion,  religion  and  administration  of 
justice  among  the  conquered,  he  is 
complacency  itself.  “  I  firmly  believe 
that  only  the  Germans  would  take  so 
much  trouble  in  a  conquered  country,” 
he  asserts  in  telling  of  the  legal  system 
set  up  in  Lithuania.  And,  “We  went 
so  far  in  our  desire  for  toleration  as  to 
give  the  Jews  wheaten  flour  for  un¬ 
leavened  bread,”  he  claims  again. 
Whether  this  has  any  connection  with 
the  admission,  on  another  page,  that 
the  Jewr  was  an  indispensable  middle- 
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man  in  getting  the  skins,  hides,  copper, 
brass,  rags  and  scrap-iron  that  were 
forwarded  to  the  Home  War  Depart¬ 
ment  we  can  only  conjecture. 

After-war  investigations  and  re¬ 
ports  have  made  it  a  familiar  story 
how  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
tons  of  wool  were  wrested  from  France 
and  Belgium  to  make  German  uni¬ 
forms  or  help  out  the  home  market; 


that  if  our  government  were  responsible 
for  the  war  we  should  be  able  to  bear 
all  these  terrible  sacrifices?” 

IELDS  AND  FORESTS  OF  THE  OCCUPIED 
TERRITORY  EXPLOITED. 

The  development  of  agriculture  in 
some  of  the  occupied  territory  was 
elaborately  systematized  under  the 
control  of  specialists.  With  supplies 
of  tractor  plows  and  other  modern 


“BAA,  BAA,  BLACK  SHEEP,  HAVE  YOU  ANY  WOOL?” 

Here  are  more  than  the  “three  bags  full,”  of  the  rhyme.  By  commandeering  from  the  people  of  the  conquered 
areas  wool  in  every  form  (blankets.  Oriental  rugs,  clothing,  filling  of  mattresses,  etc.,  as  seen  in  the  picture), 
ransacking  houses  to  find  it,  prying  even  into  the  spaces  between  walls  where  things  were  sometimes  hidden  by 
desperate  owners,  the  Germans  collected  thousands  of  tons  of  wool,  to  be  used  in  manufacturing  army  supplies. 


how  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
factories  (26,000  in  France  alone,  it  is 
claimed)  were  destroyed  or  denuded 
of  their  machinery;  how  horses,  cattle 
and  hogs  were  carried  off  until  in 
Belgium  there  were  hardly  any  horses 
left  and  the  diminution  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  live-stock  had  reached  about  one- 
half  the  original  number.  Was  there 
not  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
poor  German  countrywoman  who  had 
killed  her  pig  because  she  could  not 
feed  it  and  the  Flemish  peasant  whose 
pig  had  been  seized  to  help  prolong 
the  war?  ‘‘We  do  so  long  for  peace,” 
exclaimed  the  former.  ‘‘Do  you  think 


machinery,  and  horses  from  the  artil¬ 
lery,  the  work  was  pushed  intensively. 
For  example,  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
arable  land  in  Northern  France  was 
cultivated  by  the  German  Army  it¬ 
self;  twenty  per  cent,  by  combined 
labor  of  the  army  and  the  local 
peasants;  the  remaining  twenty  per 
cent,  by  the  peasants  alone.  The 
army  took  the  crops  from  the  land 
cultivated  by  its  own  efforts,  including 
half  of  the  part  operated  in  combina¬ 
tion.  Of  the  thirty  per  cent  nominally 
left  to  the  peasants,  much  was  paid 
for  in  promissory  notes,  redeemable 
and  payable  after  the  war. 
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Fine  forests  such  as  those  of  Poland 
invited  exploitation.  From  the  saw¬ 
mills  built  there,  wood  and  pulp  for 
many  uses  went  forth  to  the  armies 
and  to  the  home  factories,  besides  the 
valuable  by-products— resin,  charcoal 
and  chemicals.  With  mines  in  France, 
Belgium,  Poland  and  Serbia  yielding 


coal  for  the  Germans,  the  chief  problem 
in  this  case  was  one  of  transportation 
rather  than  of  quantity  produced.  Al¬ 
though  men  were  called  in  from  the 
army  to  work  on  the  railroads  and  stock 
was  commandeered  wherever  it  could 
be  taken,  the  foundries  at  times  were 
retarded  in  their  output  for  lack  of 
fuel,  and  in  many  homes  there  was 
great  discomfort  from  cold.  In  the 
cities,  women  trundled  coal  in  baby 
carriages  or  any  receptacles  they  could 
use.  One  considerable  factor  in  the 
transport  difficulties  was  the  shortage 
of  lubricants,  which  was  mitigated 
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somewhat  by  the  seizure  of  oil-wells 
in  Rumania.  Rumania  furnished  so 
valuable  an  asset  in  foodstuffs,  too, 
that  General  Ludendorff  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say,  “In  the  year  1917  only 
Rumania  enabled  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Constantinople  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water.” 

HE  DEPORTATIONS  AND  THE 
WORK  OF  WAR  PRISONERS. 

One  of  the  questions  to  be 
settled  in  the  conquered  lands 
was  whether  machinery  and 
workers  should  be  made  use  of 
where  they  were  or  transferred 
to  Germany.  Many  factories 
and  workshops  were  operated 
in  the  territory  itself,  as,  for 
instance,  those  for  barbed-wire 
production,  wood-sawing  and 
railway  work  in  Poland.  In¬ 
habitants,  in  spite  of  protest 
and  resistance,  were  employed 
in  cultivating  the  fields,  labor¬ 
ing  under  military  engineers, 
and  otherwise  serving  the  con¬ 
querors.  Worse  than  this,  on 
the  plea  of  economic  and  soc:al 
benefit  for  the  victims,  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  evils  of  serious 
“unemployment  caused  by  the 
British  blockade,”  the  German 
authorities  saw  fit  to  deport  to 
Germany  numbers  of  men  and 
women  who  would  release  from 
the  farms  and  shops  of  the 
Fatherland  fighters  for  the 
Kaiser’s  army.  The  unhappy 
lot  of  the  French  and  Belgian 
exiles  is  a  familiar  tale.  From 
Poland  and  Russia,  too,  addi¬ 
tional  man-power  was  drawn.  What 
conscious  rectitude  breathes  in  the 
statement  that  in  these  matters  “the 
military  authorities  were  acting  from 
patriotic  duty  and  not  arbitrarily”! 

The  factor,  however,  that  counted 
most  toward  saving  the  industrial  life 
of  Germany  was  the  labor  of  prisoners 
of  war,  principally  the  Russians,  who 
greatly  outnumbered  all  others.  Work¬ 
ing  side  by  side  with  peasant  women 
on  farms  all  over  Germany,  or  doing 
rough  labor  for  new  constructions,  they 
were  better  pleased  to  be  busy  than 
unoccupied. 


A  WOODEN  PINCUSHION 


Into  wooden  effigies,  like  this  of  Hindenburg,  the  Germans  drove 
nails  of  iron,  silver  and  gold,  paying  so  many  marks  for  the  privi¬ 
lege,  thereby  contributing  to  the  Red  Cross  funds. 


ELECTRICAL  TREATMENT  FOR  THE  WOUNDED 


No  scientific  knowledge  or  skill  was  allowed  to  be  wasted  in  Germany.  The  specialized  ability  and  training  of 
scientists  and  surgeons  were  at  the  command  of  the  nation  that  they  might  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  saving  or 
rebuilding  as  much  as  possible  of  the  man-power  of  the  land.  The  success  was  remarkable. 


ORTHOPEDIC  CONTRIVANCES  FOR  RESTORING  THE  INJURED 
Work  for  the  Kriegbeschadigte  (damaged  by  war)  covered  a  broad  field.  No  pains  were  spared  in  the  effort  to 
reconstruct  the  broken  strength  of  the  men  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  ranks  because  of  injury.  A  sur¬ 
prisingly  large  percentage  of  them  returned  to  the  army.  Others  were  prepared  for  usefulness  in  civil  pursuits  after 
proper  treatment  and  training.  The  Government  undertook  the  expense  and  control  of  this  work. 

Pictures,  H.  Ruschin 
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'| 'lire  WAR  WORK  OK  THK  Q  ICR  MAN  WOMEN. 

Into  the  posts  left  vacant  by  their 
men  stepped  the  women  of  Germany, 
adapting  themselves  to  the  roughest 
and  most  unaceiislomed  occupations 
until  there  was  perhaps  no  task  or 
calling  that  did  not  claim  them. 


When  the  schoolmasters  had  to  go, 
women  of  education  look  their  places; 
and  so  it  happened  all  down  the  scale. 
Women  operated  street  cars  and  taxi¬ 
cabs,  punched  tickets  at  stations, 
cleaned  windows,  ran  elevators,  de¬ 
livered  milk  and  coal,  even  did  heavy 
digging  for  the  underground  railway. 
They  acted  as  letter-carriers,  car- 
conductors,  bill  posters,  street-cleaners, 
and  drivers  of  ash  wagons. 

While  among  the  leisure  classes 
there  were  those  whose  attention  was 
still  held  by  fashion  and  amusements 
and  their  own  selfish  concerns,  the 
060 


majority  were  eager  to  be  of  use  to 
their  country.  At  first  they  turned  to 
knitting  and  Red  Cross  work.  I  hen 
the  founding  of  the  National  Women's 
Service  League  gave  broader  opportu¬ 
nities.  Work  for  the  families  of  soldiers 
covered  many  activities;  investiga¬ 
tion  of  conditions,  relief  for  needs, 
assistance  in  the  care  and 
nourishment  of  children,  ar¬ 
ranging  lucrative  employment 
for  the  mothers,  collecting  and 
distributing  clothing.  I  here 
was  work  for  all  who  offered 
their  services,  and  the  response 
to  t  he  call  was  generous.  ( )t  her 
organizations  provided  for 
training  society  women  in 
gardening,  cooking,  household 
management ,  etc.  Most  useful 
results  were  achieved,  too,  in 
the  collecting  and  canning  of 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

■'AKINQ  CARE  OF  THE  MUTI 
LATED  AND  RESTORING  THEM 

Of  their  substance  the  pen 
pie  contributed  freely  to  the 
unending  collections  for  chari¬ 
ties.  Boxes  were  kept  on  the 
teachers’  desks  that  the  pupils 
might  dro| >  in  t heir  gilts  to  be 
used  for  the  sick  or  distressed. 
And  there  were  crowds  who 
Hocked  to  drive  their  gold  or 
silver  or  iron  nails  into  the 
great  wooden  llindenburg  in 
the  Tiergarten  at  Berlin  and 
into  other  smaller  effigies  in 
various  places.  Many  well-to- 
do  families  undertook  the  sup 
port  of  orphans  or  provided  for 
the  recreation  of  poor  children,  partly 
or  fully  adopting  t hem. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  did  Germany 
show  greater  ability  than  in  restoring 
her  crippled  soldiers  to  active  life. 
She  could  send  a  man  to  be  torn  and 
shattered,  blinded  or  dismembered. 
Then  she  would  strive  with  all  the 
resources  of  science  and  skill  to  put 
him  together  again  and  set  him  to 
work.  Wonders  were  performed.  In 
many  cases,  the  patient  was  restored  to 
his  own  trade  or  given  government 
employment.  Arms  and  legs,  fitted 
upon  the  badly  maimed,  enabled  them 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SHARK 


The  IN  it  I  Iona  I  Women’*  Service  League  1*  receiving  ofTerillgn  to 
hilgliten  the  Christina*  of  the  Berlin  MoldUiV  wive*.  Many  volun¬ 
teer  worker*  in  tin*  League  were  kept  busy  a**orting  donated  arti¬ 
cle*,  directing  repair*  and  alteration**  and  dl*trlbutmg  gifta. 
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to  resume  activities.  There  is  a  ease 
reported  ot  a  legless  engineer  running 
a  fast  train  on  an  important  railway. 
Special  training  was  given  the  blinded. 
Training,  where  needed,  was  given 
without  expense  to  the  soldier;  and 
there  were  new  establishments  that 
provided  lor  the  new  contingencies, 
like  a  farm  for  one-legged  men. 

THY  THE  RHINE  CITIES  MUST  BE  FED 
FIRST. 

In  all  the  fluctuating  circumstances 
one  tlaming  centre  was  considered 


times,  the  conditions  under  the  driving 
stress  ol  war  became  so  unfortunate  as 
to  produce  in  the  laborers  a  state  of 
mind  which  was  torn  between  hatred 
for  laigland  and  discontent  with  their 
own  hard  lot.  Working  under  martial 
law  for  eight  hours  a  day  (there  were 
three  eight-hour  shifts),  seven  days  a 
week,  on  a  diet  which  included  no  fats 
but  consisted  chiefly  of  beans  and 
potatoes,  and  sleeping,  as  some  did,  in 
crowded  barracks,  they  became  a 
lump  made  ready  for  Socialist  leaven. 
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TUBES  ENCLOSING  PROPAGANDA 

Propaganda  played  an  extensive  part  in  the  war.  In  fart,  some  of  the  German  leaders  attributed  their  downfall 
in  great  part  to  the  use  of  propaganda  by  the  Allies.  Various  methods  of  distribution  were  employed  by  both 
sides.  Leaflets  were  scattered  from  aeroplanes  or  ejected  from  bombs,  or,  as  in  this  case,  sealed  in  watertight 
containers.  These  particular  tubes  were  thrown  Into  the  Rhine  in  Switterland  to  be  floated  down  the  river. 


first  the  Rhenish-West phalian  cities 
where  the  war-god  had  his  forge. 
There  the  complement  of  workers 
must  be  fed  more  than  were  their 
brothers  elsew  here,  even  as  the  fighting 
men  on  the  battle-fields.  In  fact,  they 
were  allowed  one-third  more  than 
ordinary  civilians.  Kssen,  the  heart  of 
the  group  of  towns  where  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  munitions  was  going  on  day 
and  night,  is  the  home  of  the  Krupp 
works.  This  enormous  plant,  which 
had  made  its  owner,  Frau  von  Holilen 
and  Halbaclt  («<V  Krupp),  one  of  the 
wealthiest  women  in  the  world,  be¬ 
came  in  war  practically  a  Government 
Department.  In  spite  of  the  excellence 
tif  equipment  for  the  home  life  and 
comfort  of  the  workers  in  normal 


In  the  earlier  years  of  the  war, 
Hamburg,  too,  was  a  swarming  hive 
of  industry,  where  as  many  as  fifteen 
thousand  men  were  employed  night 
and  day,  “getting  ready  for  the  Ham¬ 
burg  of  tomorrow.”  The  giants  of  the 
sea,  the  “Bismarck,”  of  55, 000  tons, 
and  the  “Tirpitz,”  of  32,000  tons,  grew 
up  in  the  docks  there,  while  sailor 
boys  were  in  training  to  man  an  ex¬ 
tensive  merchant  marine  after  the  war. 
'The  total  tonnage  of  new  boats  up  to 
the  winter  of  tqio  was  announced  to 
be  740, 000  tons,  with  100,000  ad¬ 
ditional  then  under  construction. 

GRADUALLY  UNITY  AND  CONCORD  DIS- 
I  APPEAR  UNDER  STRESS  OF  WAR 

lii  the  first  hours  of  the  war,  unity 
and  concord,  founded  upon  emotions 
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of  loyally  to  the  country,  actuated  all 
parties  and  all  classes.  Socialists  laid 
aside  their  antagonisms  to  fall  into  line 
temporarily.  Hut  the  years  1915  and 
introduced  political  questions 
that  reawakened  controversy  and  dis- 
ension ;  1917  and  1918  brought  ac  tual 
division  and  disaster.  Around  the 
Chancellor,  von  Mel  hmann-l  lollweg, 
swirled  the  conflicting  currents  of 
opinion,  while  he  endeavored  to  keep 
the-  government  firm  amid  the  strain. 

Mel wee-n  the  Socialists,  who  were 
oppose-d  to  annexation  of  territory, 
and  the  National  Liberals,  le-d  by 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  who  called  for 
extreme  ste-ps  to  overwhelm  Cre-at 
Mrilaiit,  the-  Chancellor's  course  was 
not  easy  to  control. 

The  submarine  controversy,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  brought  about  t lie- 
fall  of  von  I  irpitz  in  March,  1916, 
wheat  the  Kaisei  was  forced  to  choose 
between  him  and  Meihmann  Hollweg. 
The  Admiral's  resignation  as  Secretary 
of  Stale  for  the  Imperial  Navy,  after 
nineteen  years  in  office  under  three 
Chancellors,  was  a  circ  umstance  that 
made-  a  deep  impression.  'I’ll rough  the 
disputes  with  the  I  nited  States  and 
the  various  peace  moves  the  govern¬ 
ment  mano-avred.  A  division  in  the 


Socialist  ranks  and  Dr.  Liebknecht’s 
interruption  of  the  Chancellor’s  speech, 
resulting  in  his  court-martial  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  were  significant  episodes 
in  1916.  In  July  of  the  following  year 
von  Methmann-HoIIweg,  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  an  anti-government 
bloc  in  the  Reichstag,  resigned. 


Rumors  of  revolution  spread 

.  THROUGH  THE  LAND. 

The  intricacies  of  the  political  posi¬ 
tions  that  followed,  under  the  chancel- 
lorships  of  Dr.  Michaelis,  Count  von 
Herding  and  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Maden,  we  cannot  follow  here;  but  there 
was  no  concealing  the  growing  spirit  of 
unrest  in  the  nation.  Rumors  of 
revolution  were  more  and  more  per¬ 
sistent.  Strikes  and  riots  demanded 
strict  policing.  There  were  many  in¬ 
dications  that  the  fulfilment  of  a  proph¬ 
ecy,  said  to  have  been  made  almost 
twenty  years  before  by  Carl  Sehurz, 
was  drawing  near.  These  are  the 
words  attributed  to  him:  “I  fear  that 
some  clay  there  will  be  occurrences  that 
will  force  the  German  people  to  wrest 
their  destiny  from  the  hands  of  the 
Kaiser,  but  by  then  probably  it  will 
be  too  late  to  prevent  the  great 
catastrophe  ” 

I*.  Marion  Lockhart 


Chapter  1 A  111 

The  Conquest  of  German  East  Africa 

GERMANY  FINALLY  LOSES  \  VAST  COLONIAL  EMPIRE  \F- 
TER  DESPERATE  RESISTANCE 


T\  a  broad-lying  country,  barely 
snatched  from  utter  wildness,  where 
savage  Ixusts  stalking  in  their  haunts 
contributed  a  jxvuliar  and  sensational 
element  of  hazard,  the  very  face  of 
nature  made  the  game  of  war  an 
adventure  requiring  especial  fitness 
ami  prowess  on  the  part  of  the  players. 
The  human  participants  were  so  few 
that  military  forces  had  often  to  be 
numbered  by  tens  instead  of  by 
thousands,  but  there  was  staged,  never¬ 
theless.  a  scene  of  the  World  W  ar  that 
equaled  in  earnestness  and  courageous 
undertaking,  though  not  in  dimension 
and  importance, *t ho  titanic  pageant  in 
Kurope.  It  worked  for  the  frustration 
of  a  \ast  Mittel-Afrika  scheme  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  German  Colonial  Office. 

KKMAN  EAST  AFRICA  ALMOST  AN  EM- 
J  PIRE  IN  ITSELF. 

From  tlte  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  long,  rock v-tnoun tain-rimmed 
lakes  of  the  (iroat  Rift  Valiev,  German 
Fast  Africa  cowred  an  area  of  o\er 
380,000  miles  (almost  twice  that  of 
Germany  in  Kurope)  including  high 
tableland  and  mountain,  thick  forests, 
malarial  swamps,  jungles,  barren 
stretches,  and  great  sweeps  covered 
with  tall  elephant  grass.  The  sea- 
l>oarri,  si\  hundred  twenty  miles  in 
length,  offered  good  harbors  for  several 
ports,  such  as  Oar-es-Salaam  (the 
capital),  Tanga,  Kilwa  and  Lindi. 


But  the  northern  section,  where  lie 
1  anga  and  I bu  -es-Salaam.  was  guarded 
by  the  islands  of  Pemba  and  Zanzibar, 
both  under  British  protection.  Of  the 
western  lakes,  the  whole  eastern  shore 
of  Tanganyika  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  bordered  the  German  pro¬ 
tectorate.  About  one-half  of  beautiful 
and  picturesque  Take  Kivu  was  avail¬ 
able  for  German  use.  as  well  as  about 
one-fourth  of  l  ake  Nvasa. 

"'HE  STATES  WHICH  BOUNDED  GERMAN 
EAST  AFRICA. 

The  great  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  size 
practically  equal  to  Scotland,  lay 
more  than  halt  in  German  territory. 
To  the  west  of  it  Cganda.  and  to  the 
east.  British  Fast  Africa  formed  the 
northern  land  Ixnmdaries  of  German  ’ 
Fast  Atrica.  The  western  neighbor, 
beyond  the  lakes,  is  Belgian  Congo; 
while  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land  on  the  southwest  and  Portuguese 
Fast  Africa  (Mozambique)  on  the 
southeast,  complete  the  tale  of  border¬ 
ing  states.  Of  the  many  rivers  flowing 
through  the  region,  the  greater  number 
are  not  adapted  to  navigation,  and 
there  are  large  areas  of  the  country  in 
virgin  state,  undeveloped  and  even 
uncharted. 

SOME  OF  THE  COUNTRY  HABtTABLE  BY 
WHITE  MEN. 

The  part  Ix'st  suited  for  the  residence 
of  Europeans  is  found  in  the  north- 
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eastern  districts,  where  the  IJsambara 
Highlands,  forming  a  horseshoe-shaped 
rim  of  protection  around  a  productive 
valley,  not  many  miles  from  the  sea, 
almost  touch  the  frontier  of  British 
East  Africa.  Here,  in  “the  garden  of 
the  colony,”  a  group  of  European 
village  communities  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  private  investment 
of  German  and  British  capital.  Other 
such  settlements  are  in  the  hills  around 
Mrogoro,  west  of  Dar-es-Salaam. 

Two  railways  have  been  built  since 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  Usambara  line  runs  from  the  sea  at 
Tanga  to  Neu  Moshi  in  the  shadow  of 
Mount  Kilimanjaro,  the  highest  peak 
in  Africa.  The  Central,  or  Tanganyika 
trunk  line,  terminating  originally  at 
Mrogoro,  was  completed  to  its  ter¬ 
minus  on  Lake  Tanganyika  at  Kigoma 
(near  Ujiji)  in  February,  1914.  The 
introduction  of  the  railroads,  as  would 
be  expected,  greatly  increased  the 
volume  of  export  trade  from  a  country 
rich  in  forests  and  in  agricultural  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  not  without  minerals. 

ANGERS  AND  PESTS  FATAL  TO  MAN 
AND  BEAST. 

On  the  British  side  of  the  border,  the 
Uganda  railway  had  connected  Vic¬ 
toria  Nyanza  with  the  seaport,  Mom¬ 
basa,  as  early  as  1901,  although  its 
construction  had  been  frequently  dis¬ 
puted  and  impeded  by  the  wild 
creatures  of  the  woods  and  river  val¬ 
leys.  Man-eating  lions  nightly  snatched 
coolies  from  their  tents,  without  re¬ 
spect  for  fire  or  gun  shots.  Crocodiles 
snapped  their  trap-like  jaws  upon 
hapless  bathers  or  drawers  of  water. 
Obstacles  and  impediments  were  on 
every  hand.  In  the  words  of  a  Hindu, 
there  were  “many  rocks,  mountains, 
and  dense  forests  abounding  in  lions 
and  leopards;  also  buffaloes,  wolves, 
deer,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  camels, 
and  all  enemies  of  man;  gorillas,  fero¬ 
cious  monkeys  that  attack  men,  black 
baboons,  of  giant  size;  .  .  .  wild 
horses,  wild  dogs,  black  snakes  and  all 
animals  that  a  hunter  or  sportsman 
could  desire.  The  forests  are  so  dark 
and  dreadful  that  even  the  boldest 
warriors  shrink  from  their  awful 
depths.” 
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Yet  this  catalogue  has  not  exhausted 
the  terrors  of  the  land.  A  British 
officer  on  duty  beside  Victoria  Nyanza 
in  the  war,  adds  to  the  list.  To  quote 
from  his  letter:  “Every  known  form 
of  insect  and  some  peculiar  to  it  (the 
lake)  alone,  swarm  in  and  around  it. 
Tsetse  fly  and  sleeping  sickness,  nine 
kinds  of  fever,  each  worse  than  the  one 
before,  revel  in  the  district  in  addition 
to  hippo  and  crocs,  which  prevent 
bathing  on  the  beaches.”  His  con¬ 
clusion  is,  “If  ever  the  Devil  had  a 
hand  in  the  making  of  a  country,  this 
is  the  one  he  took  most  interest  in,  I 
fancy.”  Official  reports  confirm  these 
impressions,  as  we  read,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1916  for  a  period 
of  two  months,  the  wastage  included 
10,000  horses,  10,000  mules,  11,000 
oxen,  2500  donkeys;  while  in  a  single 
week  there  were  9,000  men  sick  in 
hospital. 

OPULATION  OF  THE  COLONY  AND  THE 
MILITARY  FORCES. 

The  population  of  German  East 
Africa  numbered  about  8,000,000,  with 
some  5000  whites.  When  the  war  began 
there  were  in  the  country  visiting  non¬ 
residents  who  had  come  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  completed  Central  Railway 
or  Tanganyikabahn.  The  army  that 
was  immediately  gathered  together 
included  many  of  these  as  well  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  crews  of  steamers  that  were  in 
port,  in  addition  to  the  German  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  residents  of  military  age 
(estimated  at  about  3000),  the  military 
and  police,  native  reserves  and  re¬ 
cruits,  and  Arabs.  The  Arabs  had  been 
incited  to  a  Holy  War  by  the  German 
authorities,  who  suddenly  turned  from 
an  anti-Mohammedan  attitude  to  one 
of  conciliatory  friendliness.  In  all,  we 
may  place  the  number  of  troops  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  German  colors  by 
October,  1914,  at  30,000  natives  and 
4000  Germans.  In  command  was 
Colonel  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  who  had 
been  in  Africa  developing  the  local 
military  organization  since  the  spring 
of  1914.  His  able  leadership,  seconded 
by  an  ample  initial  supply  of  machine 
guns  and  other  arms  and  by  the 
strength  of  his  native  troops,  kept 
German  East  Africa  practically  free 
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ROUTES  OF  INVASION  AND  LINES  OF  GERMAN  RETREAT 


Here  can  be  seen  the  frontiers  of  German  East  Africa,  where  the  early  border  fighting  took  place.  The  gen¬ 
eral  converging  movement  of  invading  forces  is  also  plainly  shown.  General  Smuts’s  force  in  two  main  columns, 
after  the  envelopment  of  Kilimanjaro,  moved  south  toward  the  Central  Railway  and  the  Rufiji  River.  General 
Northey  worked  from  Nyasaland  north  and  east.  Their  lines  approached  each  other  near  the  Mahenge  Plateau. 
Other  British  drives  were  made  inland  from  coastal  bases  and,  in  co-operation  with  the  Belgians,  around  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nvanza.  From  the  northwest  the  Belgians  pushed  in  upon  Tabora.  The  southeast 
border  the  Portuguese  held.  The  points  from  which  General  Smuts  and  General  Northey  started  were  500 
miles  apart,  and  the  Belgian  base  was  800  miles  from  either. 


from  invasion  by  the  Allies  for  the 
first  year  and  a  half,  and  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Germans  to  sustain  the 
offensive  during  that  time. 

On  the  British  frontiers  of  German 
East  Africa,  when  the  startling  news 
of  war  was  received,  police  and  military 
bodies  were  recalled  from  distant  posts, 


and  new  forces  were  recruited  to  guard 
the  danger  points,  especially  the 
Uganda  Railway,  which  lay  perilously 
near  the  border.  (The  German  con¬ 
centration  point,  Moshi,  was  quite 
too  close  for  safety.)  A  valuable 
nucleus  existed  in  the  semi-military 
police  and  the  small  but  excellent  body 
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of  admirably-trained  native  fighters, 
the  King’s  African  Rifles,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  were  at  the  time  engaged 
in  Jubaland,  on  a  punitive  expedition. 
These  were  called  back  to  the  German 
border,  and  about  this  centre  rallied 
volunteers  from  the  British  and  Indian 
settlers — a  thousand  or  more  within 
a  fortnight.  Two  new  regiments,  the 
East  African  Mounted  Rifles  and 
the  East  African  Regiment,  took  shape 
at  once,  the  former  becoming  a  really 
effective  body.  The  Boer  Volunteers 
were  organized  into  a  special  separate 
company. 

HE  NATIVES  UNDER  BRITISH  RULE  RE¬ 
MAIN  LOYAL. 

As  to  the  probable  action  of  the  na¬ 
tives  there  was  natural-  anxiety  at 
first.  Some  of  them  were  drawn  into 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy — fine  warriors 
from  the  Manyumwezi,  the  Masai,  and 
other  tribes;  but  the  majority  of  those 
in  British  territory,  especially  the 
powerful  Masai,  remained  loyal.  Fears 
were  set  at  rest  by  their  offers  to 
serve  in  the  British  army.  The  Arabs, 
too,  on  Zanzibar  and  the  east  coast, 
resisting  the  invitations  and  propa¬ 
ganda  of  their  German  neighbors, 
responded  readily  with  financial  and 
personal  support  to  the  necessity  of  the 
British.  Among  them,  Lieutenant  A. 
J.  B.  Wavell,  who  had  made  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca,  was  able  to  raise 
a  body  of  recruits,  who,  known  by  the 
name  of  “Waved's  Arabs,”  soon  made 
a  reputation  for  themselves  as  staunch 
fighters. 

These  men  who  formed  the  thin  line 
of  resistance  against  German  aggres¬ 
sion — from  the  natives,  who  were  bush- 
bred  shikaris,  and  their  officers,  who 
had  acquired  skid  as  hunters  of  big 
game,  to  the  settlers,  who  were  “a 
sporting  lot” — ad  had  a  close  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
the  country.  However,  the  available 
defenders  of  British  territory  in  East 
Africa  during  the  first  three  weeks 
probably  numbered  not  many  more 
than  1200.  If  the  foe  had  struck  with 
decision  then,  the  outcome  might  have 
been  serious,  and  there  was  reason  for 
unrest  until  reinforcements  from  India 
could  arrive. 
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Desultory  fighting  during  the 

FIRST  FEW  WEEKS. 

The  early  fighting  was  of  a  sort  not 
uncommon  in  almost  any  far  colonial 
section  of  the  British  Empire.  Posts 
were  attacked  and  slight  incursions 
made  by  small  bands  from  each  side; 
on  the  lakes  and  the  ocean,  steamers 
were  sunk  and  ports  were  seized.  The 
main  objectives  of  the  Germans,  on 
the  northeast,  were  Mombasa  and 
the  Uganda  Railway,  giving  approach 
to  Nairobi,  the  capital.  The  first  aim 
of  the  British,  beyond  the  defense  of 
their  own  territory,  was  to  control 
Dar-es-Salaam  and  establish  naval 
supremacy  on  the  lakes. 

Promptly,  in  the  second  week  of 
August,  a  British  cruiser  from  Zan¬ 
zibar  bombarded  Dar-es-Salaam  (“the 
harbor  of  peace”)  dismantling  German 
ships  in  the  harbor,  sinking  the  floating 
dock  and  a  survey  ship,  the  Mowe, 
and  disabling  the  wireless  station  in¬ 
stalled  there.  At  the  same  time,  on 
Lake  Nyasa  the  only  German  steamer 
was  disabled  by  a  British  boat.  The 
Germans,  however,  were  taking  their 
first  steps  toward  their  chosen  goals  by 
seizing  Taveta,  close  under  Kili¬ 
manjaro,  and  Vanga,  on  the  coast, 
fifty  miles  south  of  Mombasa.  The 
arrival,  on  September  3,  of  the  first 
reinforcements  from  India  was  op¬ 
portune.  Brigadier-General  J.  M. 
Stewart,  who  brought  the  troops  from 
the  East,  then  assumed  command 
of  the  whole  British  force. 

'HE  KONIGSBERG  FORCED  TO  TAKE 
REFUGE  IN  THE  RUFIJI  RIVER. 

On  the  southern  frontier  the  volun¬ 
teer  defenders  and  the  Rhodesian 
police  were  kept  on  the  alert  to  hold 
their  towns  from  capture  by  bodies 
of  Germans  whose  numbers  greatly 
overmatched  their  own.  In  the  north, 
the  enemy  gained  a  tentative  footing 
east  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  border 
fighting  continued  at  intervals  with 
varying  fortunes.  But  the  chief  effort 
and  the  chief  interest  centred  in  the 
section  between  Kilimanjaro  and  the 
ocean.  Beyond  the  coast,  indeed,  the 
German  cruiser,  Konigsberg,  caused 
some  trepidation  until  she  was  driven 
into  the  Rufiji  River  by  the  East 
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Indian  squadron.  The  damage  she 
accomplished  was  the  destruction,  on 
September  20,  of  the  Pegasus  in  Zan¬ 
zibar  harbor;  she  was  prevented  from 
taking  part,  as  had  been  planned,  in  an 
attempt  to  overwhelm  Mombasa. 

A  German  attempt  on  Mombasa, 
begun  on  September  20,  was  checked 
at  a  point  about  twenty-five  miles 
below  the  city  by  the  determined 
stand  of  Wavell’s  Arabs.  There,  near 
Gazi,  they  held  until  reinforced.  Then 
the  fighting  continued  up  to  the  second 
week  in  October,  when  the  Germans 
withdrew.  Although  determined  at¬ 
tempts  to  reach  the  Uganda  Railway  at 
Tsavo,  in  order  to  blow  up  the  Tsavo 
bridge,  were  turned  back  by  stiff 
fighting,  the  Germans  were  able  to 
establish  themselves  not  far  from  that 
point,  as  well  as  at  Longido,  north¬ 
west  of  Kilimanjaro  (valuable  as 
furnishing  the  only  permanent  water 
in  a  broad  region),  while  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  Taveta. 

rT'HE  BRITISH  FAIL  TO  TAKE  TANGA 
1  BY  SEA. 

The  coming  of  the  second  Indian 
Expeditionary  Force,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Major-General  A.  E.  Aitken, 
made  it  possible  to  undertake  offensive 
action  upon  German  East  Africa.  The 
British  transports  reached  Tanga  on 
November  2,  and  the  town  was  called 
upon  to  surrender.  In  the  hours  of 
grace  that  were  granted  before  bom¬ 
bardment  should  begin,  German  rein¬ 
forcements  were  hurried  to  the  port. 
The  fight,  after  a  landing  was  made, 
resulted  in  severe  losses  for  the  British, 
owing  to  heavy  machine-gun  fire  from 
the  housetops  and  to  entanglements 
of  rope  hidden  in  sandy  paths  so 
arranged  as  to  release  signal  flags  fixing 
the  gun-range,  besides  assaults  of  bees 
from  concealed  hives.  The  casualties 
amounted  to  795,  nearly  150  of  whom 
were  British  officers  and  men.  It  was 
necessary  to  withdraw  to  Mombasa. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Longido 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  enemy  and 
reoccupied  by  General  Stewart;  a 
second  raid  by  sea  had  been  made  upon 
I)ar-es-Salaam;  and  the  Baganda,  na¬ 
tives  of  Uganda,  had  established  a 
strategic  line  along  the  Kagera  River. 


In  1915  there  was  continued  fighting  of 
the  same  sort  on  all  the  borders.  At 
the  end  of  April,  the  commartd  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Major-General  M.  J. 
Tighe,  who  entered  with  energy  upon 
preparations  for  stronger  offensive 
measures.  July  was  marked  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Konigsberg,  which, 
bottled  up  in  the  Rufiji,  had  made  a 
strong  position  on  the  adjacent  shores, 


Major-General  Sir  Michael  Joseph  Tighe,  command¬ 
ing  in  Africa  from  April,  1915,  to  February,  1916,  paved 
the  way  around  Kilimanjaro  for  General  Smuts’s  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign. 

where  some  of  her  guns  had  been  set 
up.  When  her  location  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  British  aircraft,  two  river 
monitors  were  sent  to  bombard  her. 
After  heavy  shelling  on  July  4  and 
July  11,  the  cruiser  was  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed;  but  her  crew,  numbering 
about  600,  and  her  guns  went  to  join 
the  land  army  of  Colonel  von  Lettow- 
Vorbeck. 

ERMAN  ATTEMPTS  TO  INVADE  RHODE¬ 
SIA  ARE  REPULSED. 

In  Northern  Rhodesia  German  at¬ 
tacks  on  Fife  and  Saisi  were  repulsed 
with  unyielding  courage  on  the  part 
of  their  garrisons,  though  in  the  latter 
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place  telegraph  connection  had  been 
broken  down,  there  was  scant  supply 
of  food,  and  water  could  be  obtained 
from  the  river  only  at  great  peril  under 
cover  of  darkness.  As  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  with  regard  to  supplies  and  trans¬ 
port  on  this  front,  Viscount  Buxton 
states:  “From  1st  April  to  31st 

December,  1915,  20,000  carriers  were 
employed  in  carrying  over  1,000,000 
pounds  of  supplies  from  distant  bases, 
and  an  additional  50,000  in  bringing 
grain  from  adjacent  districts.” 

By  March,  1915,  British  supremacy 
on  Victoria  Nyanza  had  been  secured; 
but  the  story  of  the  control  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  (where  the  Belgians  co¬ 
operated  with  their  ally)  involves  a 
seemingly  mad  venture  that  was, 
nevertheless,  carried  through  to  suc¬ 
cess.  Two  motor-boats,  swift  and  well- 
armored,  the  Mimi  and  the  Toutou, 
made  the  journey  from  England  to 
Cape  Town  and  from  Cape  Town  to 
the  lake  without  disaster,  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  work  havoc  among  the 
German  boats.  After  February,  1916, 
only  one  of  any  size  remained,  the 
last  of  the  German  flotilla  on  the  lakes. 
This,  a  twin-screw  steamer,  the  Graf 
von  Gotzen,  was  finally  scuttled  by 
her  captain  after  having  been  bombed 
by  a  Belgian  aeroplane.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  motor  boats  and  aeroplanes  into 
the  heart  of  Africa  had  been  a  surprise 
to  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  natives 
insisted  upon  believing  that  the:  air¬ 
ships  were  birds. 

HE  DIFFICULT  TRIP  OF  TWO  MOTOR 
BOATS. 

The  trip  of  the  motor  boats  from  the 
southern  point  of  the  continent  in¬ 
cluded  2300  miles  by  train;  150  miles 
by  haulage  over  atrocious  roads  where 
the  altitude  varied  from  2000  to  6000 
feet;  another  short  ride  on  trucks  by 
rail;  a  400-mile  run  down  a  river,  float¬ 
ing  under  their  own  power;  a  bit  of  the 
way  on  lighters  among  rocks  and  shoals, 
and  a  final  stage  by  rail.  Commander 
Spicer  Simson,  in  his  report,  pays 
tribute  to  his  men  and  their  devotion 
to  the  enterprise.  He  says:  “Washing, 
and  even  drinking,  water  was  voluntar¬ 
ily  given  up  for  use  in  the  boilers  of 
the  fraction  engines  in  order  that  the 
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progress  of  the  expedition  should  not 
be  delayed.” 

For  the  protection  of  the  Uganda 
front,  General  Tighe  directed  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Bukoba  on  Victoria  Nyanza, 
where  the  fort  and  the  wireless  installa¬ 
tion  were  destroyed  and  valuable 
documents  taken.  But  the  command¬ 
er’s  attention  was  most  concerned 
with  plans  for  invasion  of  the  Kiliman¬ 
jaro  section.  Because  of  the  arid 
nature  of  the  country  there,  it  was 
necessary  to  pipe  for  a  water  supply 
and  to  build  and  carry  tanks.  The 
preparations  made  by  General  Tighe 
were  so  admirable  as  to  be  praised  by 
General  Smuts  and,  with  but  slight 
changes,  carried  forward  on  the  same 
lines  by  him  after  he  assumed  com¬ 
mand. 

ENERAL  SMUTS  TAKES  OVER  THE  CHIEF 
COMMAND. 

The  change  in  control  took  place  in 
February,  1916,  after  new  brigades 
raised  in  South  Africa  had  begun  to 
arrive  at  Mombasa.  As  Sir  Horace  L. 
Smith-Dorrien,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  was  prevented  by  ill-health 
from  assuming  the  East  African  leader¬ 
ship,  General  Smuts  was  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  it.  With  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-General  in  the  British 
Army,  he  arrived  on  the  eastern  coast, 
February  19,  to  infuse  with  his  in¬ 
spiring,  whole-souled  enthusiasm  the 
troops  under  his  command  and  to 
throw  his  able  generalship  into  cam¬ 
paigns  that  would  rid  East  Africa  of 
German  armies.  The  first  work  was  to 
reorganize  the  British  forces,  whose 
Indian  and  South  African  contingents 
held  representatives  from  almost  every 
continent,  with  a  rare  mixture  of 
languages.  Three  divisions  were 
formed  and  definite  work  laid  out  for 
each. 

After  an  eighteen-day  campaign  for 
control  of  the  border  around  Kiliman¬ 
jaro,  a  concerted  movement  of  converg¬ 
ing  forces  began,  with  the  object  of 
pressing  in  upon  the  Germans  from  all 
sides.  By  consulting  the  map  one  can 
get  a  clear  conception  of  these  opera¬ 
tions.  Nearest  the  coast,  General 
Smuts  conducted  the  main  column  of 
invasion  (Major-General  Haskins’  1st 
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Division  and  Major-General  Brits’s 
3rd  Division)  toward  Mrogoro  and 
the  Rufiji  River.  The  2nd  Division, 
led  by  Major-General  J.  L.  Van 
Deventer,  advanced  upon  the  Central 
Railway  between  Kilimatinde,  and 
Kilosa;  while  from  the  northern  end  of 
Lake  Nyasa,  the  reinforced  troops 
from  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  under 
their  new  head,  Brigadier-General  Ed- 


''pHE  GERMANS  DRIVEN  OUT  OF  ONE 
1  POSITION  AFTER  ANOTHER. 

The  campaign  around  Kilimanjaro, 
begun  on  March  5,  1916,  was  an  en¬ 
veloping  operation  of  two  columns,  one 
moving  from  northwest  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  the  other  from  the  southeast.  The 
latter,  General  Van  Deventer’s,  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  Taveta,  which  was  evac¬ 
uated  on  the  ninth;  then  through  the 


MAKING  STRAIGHT  A  HIGHWAY  FOR  CIVILIZATION 


By  such  construction  gangs  as  this  was  most  of  the  labor  done  that  opened  parts  of  Africa  to  access  by  rail. 
Before  General  Smuts  took  over  the  command.  General  Tighe,  in  preparation  for  invading  the  Kilimanjaro  region, 
pushed  forward  a  branch  of  the  Uganda  Railway  from  Voi  toward  the  enemy  position  at  Taveta. 

Henry  Ruschin. 


ward  Northey,  worked  northeast  with 
Neu  Iringa  as  an  objective.  General 
Tombeur,  of  Belgian  Congo,  ready 
now  for  his  first  real  offensive  move, 
divided  his  force  into  separate  columns, 
one  of  which  operated  along  the  eastern 
side  of  Tanganyika,  while  two  others 
drove  southeast  upon  Tabora,  with 
the  support  of  a  British  column  from 
Victoria  Nyanza,  whose  leader  was 
Brigadier-General  Sir  Charles  P. 
Crewe.  The  enemy  were  thus  squeezed 
out  of  position  after  position,  often 
escaping  by  some  unsuspected  route, 
concealed,  even  when  close  at  hand,  by 
the  thick  bush  growth. 


mountain  pass  toward  Moshi,  which 
they  occupied  on  the  thirteenth.  A 
few  days  later  Kahe  Station,  by  the 
Pangani  River,  had  been  seized  and  an 
advance  made  to  Arusha;  but  the 
Germans  had  managed  to  get  away 
farther  east.  Now,  however,  a  base 
had  been  established  on  the  enemy’s 
own  soil  and  by  quick  action  this  had 
been  accomplished  before  the  rains 
began.  The  branch  railway  was  farther 
extended  to  Kahe,  to  link  together 
the  Uganda  and  Usambara  lines,  thus 
aiding  communication.  The  work  pro¬ 
gressed  at  an  average  of  a  mile  a  day. 
Headquarters  were  moved  to  Moshi. 
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General  Van  Deventer’s  Division, 
without  pausing,  made  a  remarkable 
forced  march  across  difficult  country, 
though  without  adequate  provisioning, 
to  surprise  the  enemy  at  Kondoa 
Irangi.  The  position  became  theirs 
on  April  19,  after  which  they  paused  to 
recover  strength,  both  men  and  horses 
having  been  thoroughly  exhausted. 
Their  movement  had  the  effect  antic¬ 
ipated  by  General  Smuts,  as  it  forced 
von  Lettow  to  weaken  his  hold  in 


had  taken  possession  of  Wilhelmstal 
and  Korogwe,  whither  he  turned  to 
join  Sheppard’s  force  at  Handeni. 
They  came  together  there  on  June  20, 
a  day  after  Sheppard  had  entered  the 
town,  the  Germans  dropping  south 
among  the  Xguru  Mountains,  where 
they  began  to  gather  together  their 
strength.  Handeni  now  became  the 
seat  of  British  General  Headquarters. 

By  the  combined  efforts  of  land  and 
naval  forces,  the  coast  region  was 


ON  THREE  WHEELS  AND  A  TREE-TRUNK 


Difficulties  of  transport  were  great  enough,  under  the  best  conditions,  in  the  East  African  treks  over  rough, 
irregular,  scrubby  ground;  but  this  thirteen-pounder,  having  lost  a  wheel,  is  managing  with  an  improvised  runner 
to  keep  its  place  in  the  Kilimanjaro  Column.  It  is  uphill  work,  but  neither  men  nor  guns  can  be  spared. 


Usambara  by  transferring  some  4000 
men  to  the  vicinity  of  Kondoa  Irangi 
where  a  last  German  offensive  stroke, 
attempted  in  May,  ended  in  failure. 

HE  GERMANS  DRIVEN  OUT  OF  THE 
USAMBARA  HILLS. 

General  Smuts  seized  this  moment 
for  forcing  the  remaining  Germans 
out  of  the  Usambara  Hills.  His  main 
column,  including  Sheppard’s  and 
Beves’s  brigades,  pushed  through 
heavy  bush  on  the  left  bank  of  the  un- 
fordable  Pangani  River,  guarded  on 
their  left  by  Hannyngton’s  brigade, 
which  proceeded  along  the  railway, 
while  some  of  the  King’s  African  Rifles 
skirted  around  the  Pare  Mountains. 
By  the  middle  of  June,  Hannyngton 
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cleared,  during  July  and  August,  as 
far  south  as  Bagamoyo.  This  made  it 
possible  to  move  the  British  base  from 
Mombasa  to  Tanga.  Meanwhile  Col¬ 
onel  Olsen’s  Tanganyika  division  of 
the  Belgian  army  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lake,  before  the  first  week  of  August 
had  secured  Ujiji  and  Kigoma,  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Central  Railway, 
whence  they  soon  started  eastward. 
Another  force,  crossing  the  lake,  had 
taken  Karema  before  moving  toward 
Tabora.  Colonel  Molitor,  with  tho 
other  columns,  after  taking  Kigali, 
east  of  Lake  Kivu,  had  moved  on  the 
way  to  Tabora;  and  Sir  Charles  Crewe 
had  secured  a  good  base  in  Mwanza, 
on  Victoria  Nyanza. 
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General  Northey’s  advance  from  the 
southwest  started  at  the  end  of  May. 
While  some  of  the  forces  operated  in 
the  area  of  Bismarckburg,  clearing  it 
of  the  enemy,  the  main  body  marched 
north  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Nyasa, 
occupying  Xeu  Langenburg  on  May 
30.  The  southern  German  detachment 
under  Captain  Count  Falkenstein, 
made  a  firm  stand  at  Melangali,  with 


rT''HE  GERMAN  COMMANDER  ESCAPES 
1  FROM  MROGORO. 

“To  bottle  up  the  enemy  in  Mro- 
goro”  was  General  Smuts’  next  aim. 
There  were  the  German  administra¬ 
tive  headquarters,  and  there  were  both 
the  Governor,  Dr.  Schnee,  and  Colonel 
von  Lettow-Vorbeck.  W  hile  General 
Smuts  drove  southward,  Van  Deventer 
came  on  from  the  west,  occupying 


A  PATH  THROUGH  THE  WILDERNESS 

Many  thousand  carriers  had  to  be  employed  for  transporting  provisions  through  the  regions  where  there  were 
no  railways  and  no  wagon  roads.  These  natives,  accompanying  General  Northey’s  column,  furnish  but  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  lines  of  human  pack-bearers  that  were  traversing  the  African  wilds,  “over  hill,  over  dale,  thorough 
bush,  thorough  brier,”  to  supply  the  armies. 


the  purpose  of  preventing  Northey’s 
force  from  co-operating  with  Van 
Deventer’s.  But  the  Germans,  includ¬ 
ing  the  surviving  members  of  the 
Konigsberg  crew,  were  dislodged  and 
had  to  give  way  on  July  24. 

Returning  to  General  Van  De¬ 
venter’s  line,  we  find  that  he  resumed 
activity  at  the  end  of  June,  pressing 
forward  to  Dodoma.  Divergent  lines 
pushed  out,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
Singida  and  Kilimatinde.  With  the 
latter  place  occupied  and  Kikombo, 
fifteen  miles  east  of  Dodoma,  as  well, 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  Central  Railway 
had  fallen  under  British  control. 


M papua  on  August  12  and  Kilossa  on 
the  twenty-second.  Finding  Mrogoro 
unsafe,  the  enemy  evacuated  it  on  the 
twenty-fourth,  slipping  southward  by 
a  route  unknown  to  his  pursuers,  and 
so  evading  a  flanking  turn  made  to 
entrap  him.  Mrogoro  was  entered  by 
Sheppard  and  Beves  on  August  26. 
The  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy, 
who  fought  strong  rear-guard  actions 
on  the  way,  was  pushed  on  through 
difficult  hill  country  until  the  Rufiji 
River  was  reached.  Van  Deventer,  at 
the  same  time,  had  advanced  across 
the  Ruaha,  and  Northey  was  not  far 
away,  reaching  Iringa  on  August  29. 
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The  lake  divisions,  turning,  threat¬ 
ened  Tabora,  which  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  intended  as  the  capital  of 
the  protectorate.  There  most  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  enemy  aliens  had 
been  interned  (and  not  too  happily 
entertained).  On  September  19,  the 
garrison  withdrew,  starting  in  the 
direction  of  Mahenge,  although  they 
would  have  to  pass  both  Van  Deven¬ 
ter’s  and  Northey’s  armies.  Sir  Charles 
Crewe’s  column  made  sure  of  the 
Central  Railway  between  Tabora  and 
Kilimatinde,  then,  having  accom¬ 
plished  the  service  required  of  it,  this 
column  was  abolished.  The  German 
group  from  Tabora,  commanded  by 
General  Wahle,  fought  various  en¬ 
gagements  with  General  Northey’s 
men  before  breaking  through,  as  they 
eventually  did,  to  join  the  contingent 
on  the  healthful  Mahenge  plateau. 

HE  WHOLE  COAST  IS  OCCUPIED  DURING 
THE  AUTUMN. 

On  September  3  the  former  capital, 
Dar-es-Salaam,.  surrendered,  where¬ 
upon  the  other  coast  towns,  Kilwa, 
Mikindani  and  Lindi  quickly  followed. 
Dar-es-Salaam  and  Kilwa  were  im¬ 
mediately  utilized  as  new  and  valuable 
centres.  In  the  former  place  the  enemy, 
before  leaving,  had  done  what  damage 
they  could,  wrecking  the  harbor  and 
the  railway  station  and  running  loco¬ 
motives  into  the  sea.  Numbers  of 
bridges  on  the  Central  Railway  had 
been  destroyed,  too. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  hard  conditions  of  the 
remaining  struggle,  which  would  be 
largely  in  low  malarial  country,  Gen¬ 
eral  Smuts  reorganized  his  divisions, 
sending  to  South  Africa  about  12,000 
white  troops  who  had  been  rendered 
unfit  by  hard  campaigning,  and  re¬ 
placing  them  as  far  as  possible  by  na¬ 
tives  inured  to  the  climate  and  its 
conditions.  Various  shifts  in  the  com¬ 
mand  and  composition  of  the  forces 
were  made. 

A  short  campaign  undertaken  in 
January,  1917,  to  round  up  the  enemy 
by  cutting  off  his  retreat  at  the 
Rufiji  and  preventing  the  sections  on 
the  Mahenge  from  uniting,  failed  of  its 
end.  Van  Deventer  and  Northey  lost 
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their  quarry  in  the  deep  bush,  and 
Sheppard’s  brigade  reached  the  Rufiji 
only  to  discover  that  von  Lettow-Vor- 
beck  had  destroyed  the  bridge  and  had 
already  removed  his  men  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

ENERAL  SMUTS  IS  SUMMONED  TO'  LON- 
DON. 

In  the  fighting  that  took  place  just 
before  reaching  the  Rufiji,  there  fell 
the  most  distinguished  of  African 
naturalists  and  hunters,  Captain  F.  C. 
Selous,  who,  in  spite  of  his  sixty-four 
years,  had  been  serving  with  “con¬ 
spicuous  gallantry,  resource  and  en¬ 
durance’’  in  the  25th  Fusiliers.  His 
death  and  that  of  Lieutenant  Wavell, 
exactly  a  year  before,  were  a  loss  to  the 
world  as  well  as  to  their  colleagues  and 
subordinates. 

Rains,  extraordinarily  long  and 
heavy  even  for  that  country,  prevented 
any  great  activity  for  the  time;  and, 
besides,  on  January  26,  General  Smuts 
left  for  London  whither  he  had  been 
called  to  represent  South  Africa  in  the 
War  Cabinet.  His  successor  was  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Hoskins,  formerly  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  1st  Division.  In  May,  the 
supreme  command  passed  into  the 
hands  of  General  Van  Deventer. 

The  sadly  reduced  forces  of  the 
enemy  were  grouped  by  this  time  in 
two  main  bodies — between  four  and 
five  thousand  under  von  Lettow-Vor- 
beck  in  the  valley  of  the  Matandu 
River,  and  between  two  and  three 
thousand  with  Tafel  near  Mahenge. 
When  foraging  or  raiding  parties  broke 
away  they  were  followed  by  companies 
of  mounted  British.  One  such  band, 
under  a  man  named  Naumann,  made 
a  wide  sweep  through  the  country, 
being  caught  after  several  months, 
about  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
starting  point. 

HE  REMNANT  OF  THE  GERMAN  FORCES 
IN  PORTUGUESE  TERRITORY. 

Until  March  9,  1916,  Portuguese 
East  Africa  (Mozambique)  was  neu¬ 
tral  territory;  but  on  that  date  Por¬ 
tugal  became  a  belligerent,  fighting 
with  the  Allies.  Her  part,  then,  in 
Africa,  was  to  hold  the  front  at  the 
Rovuma  River  if  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  escape  across  it.  The  Portu- 
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guese  even  advanced  a  short  distance 
into  the  territory  north  of  the  river, 
taking  back  a  part  that  had  once  been 
theirs. 

Toward  this  frontier,  through  the 
months  of  1917,  von  Lettow-Vorbeck 
withdrew  under  pressure  from  the 
north  and  from  Kilwa  and  Lindi,  but 
not  without  vigorous  fighting.  Farther 
west,  Tafel  was  trying  to  escape  the 
encircling  forces  of  Northey’s  troops 
and  the  Belgian  armies.  Before  the 
year  was  out  there  had  come  an  end  to 
the  hardy  resistance  of  both  little  com¬ 
panies.  In  spite  of  the  Portuguese 
patrol  on  the  Rovuma,  von  Lettow- 
Vorbeck  with  some  two  thousand  fol¬ 
lowers  slipped  across  into  Mozambique, 
on  November  25-26.  Two  days  later, 
Tafel,  caught  in  unfamiliar  country 
and  lacking  food  for  his  men,  surren¬ 
dered  unconditionally,  giving  up  “19 
officers,  92  other  Europeans,  over 

1.200  askari  (native  soldiers),  and  some 

2.200  other  natives.”  On  December 
1,  1917,  General  Van  Deventer  re¬ 
ported  that  German  East  Africa  was 
completely  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  German  overseas 
possessions  had  passed  into  British 
and  Belgian  hands. 

RITISH  TESTIMONY  ON  THE  QUALITY  OF 
THE  GERMAN  RESISTANCE. 

From  General  Van  Deventer’s  own 
words  we  catch  something  of  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  opposing  masses  en¬ 
gaged  in  battle  upon  the  wild  expanse 
of  East  Africa.  He  says:  “The  morale 
of  the  enemy  never  wavered,  and 
nothing  but  the  determined  gallantry 
and  endurance  of  our  troops  finally 
crushed  him.  To  the  infantry, — British, 
South  African,  Indian,  West  and  East 
African, — I  owe  unqualified  thanks 
and  praise,  and  especially  to  the  regi¬ 
mental  officers  who  set  an  example 
which  all  have  followed.”  Nor  must 
the  Belgians  be  forgotten.  General 
Tombeur  had  succeeded  from  the  first 
in  holding  back  the  enemy  on  his 
border,  at  the  same  time  co-operating 
with  the  British  in  Rhodesia  and  on 
Lake  Tanganyika.  In  the  later  cam¬ 
paigns  the  Belgian  contingents  (native 
soldiers  with  European  leaders)  took 


their  full  part  and  suffered  severe  losses. 

Losses  on  both  sides  had  been  very 
heavy  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
engaged,  sickness  adding  many  to  the 
number  of  deaths.  The  reports  show 
that  in  the  period  from  May  to  Novem¬ 
ber,  1917,  the  British  lost,  in  action 
alone,  6,000;  and  that  there  were  killed 
and  captured,  in  that  time,  1,618 
Germans  and  5,482  natives.  It  is 
estimated  that  altogether  the  enemy 
force  had  been  reduced  by  nine-tenths 
of  its  personnel  before  German  East 
Africa  was  cleared. 

HE  LAST  DAYS  OF  GERMAN  FIGHTING  IN 
AFRICA. 

The  little  remnant  with  von  Lettow- 
Vorbeck  moved  rapidly  toward  the 
centre  of  Mozambique,  half-way  be¬ 
tween  Lake  Nyasa  and  the  sea.  The 
campaign  of  pursuit,  directed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Van  Deventer,  and  prosecuted 
chiefly  by  native  soldiers,  King’s  Afri¬ 
can  Rifles  and  a  Nigerian  brigade,  un¬ 
der  the  lead  of  General  Northey  and 
others,  was  intended  to  be  “one  of 
virtual  extermination'”  But,  although 
the  pursuing  lines  pressed  in  from  east 
and  west,  the  retreat  was  so  rapid  as  to 
keep  for  the  most  part  in  advance  of 
both  British  and  Portuguese  forces. 
Now  and  again  there  was  fighting, 
when  detachments  of  the  opponents 
came  together.  But  von  Lettow- 
Vorbeck  increased  the  difficulties  of 
the  pursuers  by  buying  the  favor  of 
natives  with  rich  gifts  out  of  the  booty 
he  gathered  from  Portuguese  settle¬ 
ments  as  he  moved  along.  He  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  food  and  shelter  and  as¬ 
sured  that  false  information  would  be 
offered  to  the  troops  that  were  follow¬ 
ing  on  his  track.  South  he  hurried, 
then  east  toward  the  coast,  north  and 
west,  even  back  across  the  Rovuma 
into  the  old  territory  again.  Next,  he 
turned  to  Northern  Rhodesia  and  at¬ 
tacked  Fife,  on  the  border.  November 
11,  1918,  the  day  of  the  Armistice, 
found  him  at  the  head-waters  of  the 
Congo  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  There 
he  promptly  submitted  to  the  local 
magistrate,  and  on  November  25  made 
formal  surrender  at  Abercorn  with 
considerable  ceremony. 
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A  BOLSHEVIST  NAVAL  DETACHMENT  GOING  SOUTH 


Come  of  the  most  enthusiastic  Bolshevists  came  from  the  Navy.  After  killing  their  officers  they  scattered  in 
all  directions.  These  had  boarded  a  train  by  force  and  were  on  their  way  to  the  interior  of  Russia  to  enjoy  the 
new  prosperity  which  was  to  come  to  every  one  with  the  triumph  of  Bolshevism. 


SAILORS  PLUNDERING  THE  COUNTRY  AS  THEY  PASSED 


Other  sailors  from  the  fleets  took  possession  of  machine  guns  which  they  mounted  in  an  open  car  with  iron  sides. 
They  traveled  leisurely  from  station  to  station,  terrorizing  the  people,  and  plundering  the  houses  and  shops 
wherever  they  stopped.  Any  towns  or  men  who  attempted  to  resist  them  were  treated  with  great  severity. 
Generally,  however,  the  populace  was  too  much  bewildered  to  make  any  effective  resistance. 
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Chapter  LIX 

Russia  Makes  A  Separate  Peace 

FRUITLESS  NEGOTIATIONS  AT  BREST-LITOVSK  ARE  FOL¬ 
LOWED  BY  ANOTHER  INVASION 


TTHE  Bolsheviki  were  in  power. 

A  Through  an  armed  uprising,  prac¬ 
tically  through  a  military  mutiny,  they 
had  seized  control  of  the  government 
machinery.  But  for  all  that  too  much 
importance  should  not  be  attached  to 
the  personalities  at  the  head  of  the 
Bolshevist  Party  and  their  doctrines. 
To  this  day  the  average  Russian 
probably  knows  little  more  of  Lenin’s 
theories  of  government  than  does  the 
average  American.  Furthermore, 
Lenin  has  modified  and  changed  his 
policy  whenever  he  found  it  not 
adapted  to  practical  affairs.  The  Bol¬ 
sheviki  came  irito  power  on  one  very 
big  issue,  and  that  was  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  war  should  be  con¬ 
tinued,  or  whether  peace  should  be 
made  at  any  cost. 

'pHE  BOLSHEVIKI  GAIN  POWER  ON  THE 

I  ISSUE  OF  PEACE. 

Russia  was  beaten  far  worse  than 
Germany  was  beaten,  when  later  she 
sued  for  peace.  Not  only  was  the 
Russian  military  organization  smashed, 
the  economic  machinery  ceasing  to 
move,  but  the  Russian  mujik,  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Russian  soldier,  was 
heartily  sick  of  further  fighting.  He 
wanted  to  stop  fighting  and  go  home. 
That  was  why  he  listened  to  Bolshevist 
‘ ‘ propaganda,  ”  and  that  was  why  he 
shoved  Kerensky  out  of  power  and 
allowed  Lenin  and  Trotzky  to  get  in. 


All  the  reforms  that  interested  him  had 
been  promised  by  Kerensky  also.  Ker¬ 
ensky,  though  quite  as  good  a  Socialist 
as  Lenin,  had  been  more  honest,  or 
perhaps  more  practical,  for  he  had 
realized  that  a  Socialist  Republic 
could  only  be  established  in  Russia  by 
evolutionary  means,  and  that  a  political 
revolution  was  only  the  clearing  away 
of  obstacles  which  were  arbitrarily 
checking  the  evolutionary  processes. 

Lenin  desired  peace  to  build  his 

j  IDEAL  STATE. 

Lenin,  at  least,  was  undoubtedly 
sincere  in  his  belief  that  peace  at 
almost  any  cost  was  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  social  organization 
based  on  his  theories.  Some  of  his 
associates  probably  genuinely  shared 
this  conviction  with  him;  those  that 
did  not  at  any  rate  realized  that  they 
must  give  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
soldiers  what  they  wanted  if  they  were 
to  remain  in  power,  and  that  was 
peace. 

The  first  informal  notice  of  the 
peace  negotiations  which  the  Bol¬ 
sheviki  proposed  to  initiate  was  issued 
on  November  20,  1917,  when  an  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made,  stating  that, 
“when  the  new  government  is  firmly 
established  the  Cabinet  will,  without 
delay,  make  a  formal  offer  of  an  armis¬ 
tice  to  all  the  belligerents,  enemy  and 
ally.’’ 
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The  Commander-in-Chief,  General 
Dukhonin,  was  at  the  same  time  noti¬ 
fied  to  open  communications  with  the 
Germans  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  offer 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  peace  negotiations. 

For  several  days  the  Lenin  Govern¬ 
ment  received  neither  reply  nor  ac¬ 
knowledgment  from  headquarters.  Fi¬ 
nally,  three  days  later,  on  November  23, 


allowed  General  Kornilov,  who  was 
still  a  prisoner  at  headquarters,  to 
escape. 

A  proclamation  was  then  issued  to 
the  army  and  navy  ordering  individual 
units  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  regardless  of  commanding  of¬ 
ficers,  though  the  power  to  sign  an 
agreement  for  an  armistice  was  re¬ 
served  to  the  Petrograd  Government. 


ENSIGN  KRYLENKO,  ONCE  THE  BOLSHEVIST  COMMANDER 

Krylenko  was  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  army  who  was  made  Minister  of  War  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
afterward,  commanded  the  armies.  Little  information  concerning  him  reached  the  western  World,  and  after 
a  time  he  disappeared  from  the  news  entirely.  Apparently  he  was  a  man  of  little  ability  and  could  have  had 
little  military  knowledge.  ©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


telephone  communication  with  Dukhon¬ 
in  was  established. 

The  General  wished  first  to  know 
whether  the  proposal  of  a  general  peace 
had  been  communicated  to  all  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  allies,  and  whether  they  had  replied. 

“These  are  not  questions  that  con¬ 
cern  you,”  replied  Lenin.  “You  are 
simply  to  obey  our  instructions.” 

Still  Dukhonin  insisted,  whereupon 
he  was  dismissed,  and  “Ensign”  Kry¬ 
lenko,  who  had  been  appointed  Com¬ 
missary,  or  Minister  of  War,  was  sent 
to  take  his  place.  Several  days  later 
Dukhonin  was  killed  by  his  own  sol¬ 
diers,  because,  apparently,  he  had 
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Trotzky,  Commissary  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  then  sent  a  note  to  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  all  the  Allied  belligerents, 
worded,  in  part,  as  follows: 

ROTZKY  PROPOSES  AN  IMMEDIATE  AR¬ 
MISTICE  ON  ALL  FRONTS. 

“Drawing  your  attention  to  the 
text  of  an  offer  of  an  armistice  and  a 
democratic  peace,  based  on  no  annexa¬ 
tions  or  indemnities,  and  the  self- 
determination  of  nations,  approved  by 
the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soldiers’ 
and  Workmen’s  Delegates,  I  have 
the  honor  to  beg  you  to  regard  the 
above  document  as  the  formal  offer  of 
an  immediate  armistice  on  all  fronts, 
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and  the  immediate  opening  of  peace 
negotiations,  an  offer  with  which  the 
authoritative  Government  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Republic  has  addressed  itself 
simultaneously  to  all  the  belligerent 
peoples  and  their  governments.” 

In  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  28, 

1917,  a  Russian  delegation, 
preceded  by  a  trumpeter  car¬ 
rying  a  white  flag,  crossed  the 
lines  near  Dvinsk  and  began 
a  parley  with  the  Germans. 

The  Russian  delegation,  after 
being  blindfolded,  was  con¬ 
ducted  behind  the  German 
lines,  and  there  kept  while  the 
German  commander  entered 
into  communication  by  wire 
with  the  German  High  Com¬ 
mand.  At  midnight  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply  was  received  from 
German  Headquarters: 

r|'HE  GERMAN  AUTHORITIES 
1  AGREE  TO  AN  ARMISTICE. 

‘‘The  Chief  of  the  German 
Eastern  Front  is  prepared  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Russian  chief  command.  The 
Chief  of  the  German  Eastern 
Front  is  authorized  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Commander-in-Chief  to 
carry  on  negotiations  for  an 
armistice.  The  Chief  of  the 
Russian  armies  is  requested  to 
appoint  a  commission  with 
written  authority  to  be  sent  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Eastern  Front.  The  German  com¬ 
mander,  on  his  part,  will  name  a  similar 
commission.  ” 

The  date  fixed  for  the  beginning  of 
the  negotiations  was  December  2,  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  German  Eastern 
Front,  at  Brest-Litovsk. 

Meanwhile  the  elections  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  were  allowed  to 
take  place,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bolshevik  programme  recognized  only 
such  suffrage  as  was  based  on  the 
‘‘proletariat  workers  and  peasants.” 
On  November  26,  1917,  the  election 
returns  for  Petrograd  gave  the  Bol- 
sheviki  272,000  votes,  as  compared 
to  211,000  cast  by  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  and  116,000  by  the  Social 
Revolutionists.  These  exact  figures 


are  disputed,  but  according  to  all 
accounts  the  Bolsheviki  fell  short  of  a 
majority.  The  most  favorable  reports 
gave  them  about  forty-five  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  Some  accounts  give  them 
a  much  smaller  vote. 


The  publication  of  secret  docu¬ 
ments  FROM  THE  ARCHIVES. 

During  this  same  period,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  carried  out  its  policy  of  publicity 
for  all  state  affairs  by  publishing  the 
secret  treaties  in  the  archives  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Among 
them  were  some  sensational  documents. 
One  plainly  indicated  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  deliberately  sacrificed  Ru¬ 
mania,  if  not  to  help  the  enemy,  at 
least  to  save  the  Russian  forces.  The 
promises  of  extensive  territorial  an¬ 
nexations  made  to  Italy  to  bring  her 
into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
were  plainly  indicated.  But,  on  the 
whole,  little  was  shown  which  had  not 
already  been  at  least  rumored  in  the 
press  months  before. 
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The  only  resistance  to  Bolshevist 
rule  at  this  time  was  in  those  regions 
dominated  by  the  Cossack  chiefs. 
Kornilov,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
escaped  from  Staff  Headquarters,  and 
with  a  small  force  of  his  faithful  Cos¬ 
sacks,  had  made  his  way  to  the  Don, 
where  he  joined  General  Kaledin,  who 
had  immediately  raised  the  banner  of 
revolt  against  the  Bolshevist  Govern¬ 
ment.  Making  Rostov  his  headquar- 


GENERAL  VON  BESELER 
GERMAN  MILITARY  GOVERNOR  OF  POLAND 


ters,  he  was  able  for  some  time  to 
establish  here  an  anti-Bolshevik  mili¬ 
tary  state. 

HE  UKRAINE  MAKES  A  MOVE  FOR  IN¬ 
DEPENDENCE. 

More  important,  though  of  a  very- 
different  character,  was  the  action  of 
the  Ukraine.  The  Ukrainian  people  live 
in  parts  or  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
governments  (or  provinces)  of  Volhy- 
nia,  Chernygov,  Kherson,  Kiev,  Ekat- 
erinoslav,  Podolia,  Kharkov,  Poltava, 
Taurida,  and  in  Galicia,  extending 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Crimea  and 
to  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Kerensky 
regime  the  Ukrainians  had  shown  a 
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strong  tendency  to  establish  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state.  Now  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki  had  risen  to  power,  the  Popular 
Assembly,  known  as  the  Rada,  on  No¬ 
vember  26,  1917,  proclaimed  the 

Ukraine  independent.  This  action  the 
Petrograd  Government  could  not  pro¬ 
test,  if  it  were  to  remain  true  to  its 
principle  of  the  “self-determination” 
of  all  peoples.  Nor  did  it,  officially,  but 
it  made  strong  efforts  to  support  the 
Bolshevist  elements  in  the  Ukraine, 
who  were  in  favor  of  recognizing  the 
authority  of  Petrograd. 

HE  UKRAINIAN  GOVERNMENT  SEEKS 
GERMAN  AID. 

The  Rada  represented  the  prosperous 
peasant  and  rich  landlord  class,  and 
naturally  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Bolsheviki.  Later  this  element  received 
the  active  support  of  Germany  and 
its  official  representatives  became  mere 
puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  German 
High  Command. 

Finland  followed  a  similar  course. 
A  conservative  government  declared 
Finland’s  independence  on  December  5, 
1917,  which  declaration  the  Bolsheviki 
tacitly  recognized,  though  here  too,  as  in 
the  Ukraine,  they  strongly  supported 
a  large  and  active  Bolshevist  element. 
And  here,  too,  as  in  the  Ukraine,  in  its 
effort  to  get  away  from  ultra-radical 
influences,  the  government  went  over 
to  Germany. 

Rumania  forced  reluctantly  to 

.  SEEK  FOR  PEACE. 

Deeply  involved  in  this  general 
situation  was  little  Rumania,  surround¬ 
ed  as  she  was  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Austrians  and  Bulgarians,  her  mortal 
enemies,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  who  contemplated  peace  with 
those  same  enemies.  For  a  while  the 
Rumanian  Government  at  Jassy  issued 
proclamations,  expressing  a  strong  de¬ 
termination  to  continue  the  fight 
against  the  Central  Empires  alone. 
But  hardly  had  the  last  of  them  been 
uttered,  on  December  7,  1917,  when 
the  Rumanians,  too,  joined  the  general 
rush  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Central  Empires. 

Meanwhile,  down  on  the  Caucasus 
front,  where  another  independent  state 
was  proclaiming  itself,  the  Turks  took 


ALLIED  MISSIONS  ON  THEIR  WAY  OUT  OF  RUSSIA 
After  the  Russian  Revolution  Allied  missions  were  sent  to  aid  the  Russians  in  any  way  possible.  With  the  triumph 
of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  dissolution  of  the  army  they  became  useless,  and  withdrew  bv  way  oi  Murmansk. 
Sometimes  the  news  of  the  approach  of  Bolshevist  bands  caused  the  director  to  stop  the  trains  and  to  prepare 

to  repel  attack.  


FRENCH  SOLDIERS  CLEARING  UP  A  WRECK 

The  railroad  to  the  Murman  coast  had  been  built  during  the  war  and  the  track  was  in  exceedingly  poor  condition. 
Wrecks  were  frequent  and  one  occurred  immediately  in  front  of  the  train  in  which  the  Allied  missions  were 
traveling,  toward  Murmansk.  Some  of  the  French  soldiers  attached  to  the  mission  were  sent  on  ahead  to  clear 
the  track,  as  the  railway  foice  was  utterly  demoralized,  and  incapable  of  intelligent  effort. 
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the  initiative,  and  proposed  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  forces  there  that  they  cease  fight¬ 
ing,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

''HE  PETROGRAD  GOVERNMENT  PRO¬ 
CEEDS  TO  ABOLISH  CAPITALISM. 

In  Petrograd  the  main  business  of 
the  Soviet  Government  was  to  further 
the  peace  negotiations,  but  it  proceeded 
to  publish  some  of  its  favorite  theories. 
On  November  26,  1917,  a  decree  was 


mittees,  elected  by  the  workers  within 
a  given  district,  were  created  to  take 
charge  of  the  production  of  commodi¬ 
ties.  This  system  was  also  a  failure. 

HE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  SAVES 
RUSSIA  FROM  COLLAPSE. 

What  saved  the  Soviet  Government 
from  complete  economic  breakdown  at 
this  juncture  was  the  Russian  Co¬ 
operative  Movement,  the  co-operative 


BOLSHEVIKI  SEEKING  TO  SPREAD  THEIR  FAITH 

When  the  Bolshevist  doctrines  were  spreading  over  the  country  such  a  sight  as  this  was  common.  Parties 
marched  trom  town  to  town  attempting  to  make  converts,  peaceably  if  they  could,  forcibly  if  necessary.  Some 
advocates  of  the  new  regime  were  as  fanatical  in  their  desire  to  spread  their  belief  as  ever  were  the  followers  of 
Mohammed. 


issued  abolishing  all  class  distinctions. 
More  important  still,  “capitalism” 
as  a  system  was  abolished,  and  the 
production  and  distribution  of  all  com¬ 
modities  was  declared  to  be  the  business 
of  the  state. 

Nor  was  this  an  empty  phrase. 
Factories,  warehouses,  stores  and 
banks,  through  this  and  various  other 
decrees,  were  actually  confiscated  and 
taken  over  by  the  soviets.  At  first  the 
factories  were  turned  over  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  committees  elected  by  the 
workingmen  actually  employed  within 
their  four  walls.  This  system  proved  a 
dismal  failure.  Then  regional  com- 
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societies  previously  mentioned  which, 
through  their  federations,  carried  on 
manufacturing  for  their  own  members. 
During  the  Kerensky  regime  this 
movement  had  experienced  phenomenal 
growth  and  development.  Though 
the  leaders  of  the  co-operatives  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki 
and  had  denounced  their  forcible  seiz¬ 
ure  of  power,  they  were  compelled  to 
accept  the  fact  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
act  in  co-operation  with  the  soviets. 
And  Lenin,  on  the  other  hand,  more  and 
more  left  the  actual  business  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  to  the  co¬ 
operative  organization,  for  eventually 
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he  came  to  recognize  the  failure  of  his 
Marxian  theories  when  applied  to  actual 
practice. 

ALL  ARMY  OFFICERS  ARE  REDUCED  TO 
A  THE  RANKS. 

On  December  16  a  decree  was  issued 
reducing  all  army  officers  to  the  ranks 
and  authorizing  the  rank  and  file  to 
elect  their  own  officers.  This  was  the 
final  blow  to  the  morale  of  what  was 
still  left  of  the  Russian  Army.  Truly 


The  first  conference  held  at  brest- 

LITOVSK. 

Meanwhile  the  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  peace  conference  continued.  As  al¬ 
ready  indicated,  the  Petrograd  Govern¬ 
ment  had  declared  that  it  did  not  desire 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Central 
Empires,  but  a  general  peace.  The 
Allied  belligerents  made  no  reply  to 
Trotzky’s  note  to  that  effect.  On  the 
contrary,  they  had  strongly  protested 


WHERE  THE  CONFERENCE  MET  AT  BREST  LITOVSK 


After  some  discussion  the  Germans,  Austrians,  Tutks  and  Bulgarians  agreed  to  negotiate  with  the  Bolshevik 
government.  The  German  High  Command  fixed  December  2  as  the  date  on  which  the  conference  should  open 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  German  Eastern  Front  at  Brest  Litovsk.  This  is  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Grodna  in  old  Russia. 


this  was  the  same  principle  on  which 
the  American  militia  organization  was 
based,  before  the  war,  but  in  the  face 
of  such  an  organization  of  force  as  the 
German  Army  it  was  utterly  impracti¬ 
cable. 

The  property  of  the  Church  was  also 
confiscated.  The  actual  church  build¬ 
ings  and  their  equipment  were  declared 
state  property,  to  be  rented  out  to  the 
priesthood.  The  vast  estates  were  ap¬ 
portioned  for  future  distribution  among 
the  poorer  landless  peasantry.  In  fact, 
the  peasants  in  the  neighborhood  took 
|X)ssession  without  waiting  for  author¬ 
ity,  just  as  the  peasants  had  done  in 
France  during  the  French  Revolution. 


against  the  proposed  peace  negotiations 
but  these  protests  had  been  addressed 
to  the  Russian  Chief  Command,  at 
Moghiliev.  On  November  30,  Count 
Czernin,  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister,  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Petrograd  Government,  stating  that 
his  Government  was  ready  to  proceed 
to  negotiate.  Thus  Austria-Hungary 
was  the  first  to  extend  official  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  Bolshevist  Cabinet. 

On  December  2,  according  to  agree¬ 
ment,  the  Russian  delegation  again 
crossed  over  to  the  German  lines  and 
was  escorted  to  Brest-Litovsk.  Three 
days  later  an  official  account  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  was  issued  from  Petrograd. 
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“The  conference  opened  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  representatives  of  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 
Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  and 
Field  Marshal  Hotzendorff  charged 
Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria  with  the 
negotiations,  and  he  in  his  turn  nomi¬ 
nated  his  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Hoffman. 

“Our  delegates  opened  the  confer¬ 
ence  with  a  declaration  of  our  peace 
aims,  in  view  of  which  an  armistice  was 
proposed.  The  enemy  delegates  re¬ 
plied  that  that  was  a  question  to  be 
solved  by  the  politicians.  Thdy  said 
they  were  soldiers,  having  power  to 
negotiate  only  conditions  of  an  armis¬ 
tice,  and  could  add  nothing  to  the  de¬ 
claration  of  Foreign  Ministers’Czernin 
and  von  Kuhlmann. 

“  .  .  .  .  Our  representatives  submitted 
a  project  for  an  armistice  on  all  fronts 
elaborated  by  our  military  experts. 
The  principal  points  of  this  subject 
were:  first,  an  interdiction  against 
sending  forces  on  our  fronts  to  the 
fronts  of  our  allies,  and,  second,  the 
retirement  of  German  detachments 
from  the  islands  around  Moon  Sound. 
. ..  .The  enemy  delegation  declared  that 
our  conditions  were  unacceptable,  and 
could  be  addressed  only  to  a  conquered 
people.  ...” 

rT''HE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  AGREES  TO 
i  SUSPEND  HOSTILITIES  TEMPORARILY. 

On  December  6  the  Berlin  Govern¬ 
ment  announced  that  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  had  finally  been  agreed  upon 
in  writing,  to  last  ten  days  and  to  affect 
the  whole  front  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea.  During  this  period  a  regular 
armistice  would  be  negotiated. 

On  this  same  day,  December  6, 
Trotzky  sent  a  note  to  all  the  Allied 
belligerents  announcing  that  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  would  be  suspended  for  seven 
days,  to  give  the  peoples  of  those 
countries  time  in  which  to  make  up 
their  minds  whether  or  not  they  would 
participate.  This  note  added  that  no 
armistice  would  be  signed  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  which  would  permit  the  Germans 
to  transport  their  troops  from  the 
Eastern  to  other  fronts.'  To  this  com¬ 
munication  none  of  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments  made  any  reply. 
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''pHE  BREST -LITOVSK  CONFERENCE  BE 
1  GINS  ITS  SITTINGS. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  days  a  regular 
armistice  was  agreed  upon,  to  go  into 
effect  immediately,  on  December  17, 
and  to  last  until  January  14,  1918.  The 
first  sitting  of  the  actual  peace  con¬ 
ference  began  on  December  22.  At  the 
head  of  the  German  delegation  were 
Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Richard  von 
Kuhlmann  and  General  Hoffman. 
Count  Czernin  was  the  chief  represen¬ 
tative  of  Austria-Hungary.  Popov, 
a  member  of  the  Bulgarian  Cabinet, 
headed  the  Bulgarian  delegation,  while 
Nesimy  Bey,  Turkish  Foreign  Minister, 
represented  his  Government.  Russia 
was  represented  by  “Citizens”  Joffe, 
Kaminev,  Bibenko,  Pokrosky,  Kara- 
ghan,  Lubinski,  Weltman,  Pawlovitch, 
Admiral  Altvater,  General  Tumorri, 
Colonel  Rokki,  Colonel  Zelpitt  and 
Captain  Lipsky. 

Von  Kuhlmann  was  elected  chair¬ 
man.  His  opening  speech  was  profusely 
garnished  with  flowery  phrases,  but  was 
markedly  deficient  in  any  definite  basis 
on  which  the  Central  Powers  were 
willing  to  rest  the  "democratic”  peace 
which  the  Russians  proposed.  Thanks 
to  the  policy  of  publicity  pursued  by 
the  Petrograd  Government,  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  were 
published  in  detail,  a  proceeding  which 
more  than  once  roused  the  ire  of  the 
German  Government. 

'•J-'HE  RUSSIAN  PROPOSALS  FOR  PEACE 
1  PRESENTED. 

The  Russian  delegates  then  presented 
their  demands,  comprising  fifteen  para¬ 
graphs,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
essence : 

Evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory 
by  Germany  and  Austria;  autonomy 
for  Poland,  the  Baltic  provinces  and 
Turkish  Armenia;  settlement  of  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  problem  by  referen¬ 
dum;  restoration  of  Belgium,  Serbia 
and  Montenegro,  with  financial  assist¬ 
ance  from  an  international  fund;  Serbia 
to  have  access  to  the  Adriatic;  complete 
autonomy  for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina; 
complete  restoration  of  Rumania,  with 
autonomy  for  the  Dobrudja;  equal 
rights  for  Jews  in  all  territories;  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  German  colonies;  neutraliza- 
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tion  of  all  maritime  straits  leading  to 
inland  waters,  including  the  Suez  and 
Panama  canals;  no  indemnities;  forcible 
contributions  levied  during  the  war  to 
be  refunded;  no  commercial  boycotts 
after  the  war;  abolition  of  all  previous 
secret  treaties;  general  disarmament, 
militia  to  take  the  place  of  standing 
armies. 

'7'HE  GERMANS  TURN  THEIR  OWN  STATE- 
1  MENTS  AGAINST  THE  BOLSHEVIKI. 

On  Christmas  Day  the  Central 
Powers  made  a  formal  reply  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  attracted  world-wide 
attention.  For  from  the  verbiage  in 
which  the  answer  was  couched,  this 
thought  stood  out:  that,  since  the 
Russians  recognized  the  principle  of  the 
“self-determination  of  small  national¬ 
ities,”  therefore  they  renounced  all 
claims  to  the  Baltic  provinces.  The 
future  of  these  provinces  would  be  de¬ 
termined  by  conditions  which  were 
obviously  under  the  control  of  Germany 
since  she  was  in  military  occupation  of 
those  territories.  In  plain  language, 
Germany  said:  “Since  you  don’t  want 

those  territories,  hand  them  over  to 
»  » 

us. 

Meetings  in  Petrograd  were  held  and 
literally  boiled  over  with  rage  against 
Germany.  Trotzky,  with  his  usual 
verbosity,  pointed  out  that  his  “diplo¬ 
macy”  had  forced  Germany  to  reveal 
her  true  self  from  under  her  lately  as¬ 
sumed  robe  of  hypocrisy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  even  in  the  Allied  countries  the 
general  indignation  against  the  Bolshe- 
viki  for  proposing  peace  negotiations 
was  giving  place  to  a  milder  attitude, 
not  unmixed  with  approval  of  what  was 
one  of  the  plainest  exposures  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  real  war  aims  which  had  yet 
taken  place.  The  situation  obviously 
inspired  the  speech  made  by  President 
Wilson,  on  January  8,  1918,  in  which 
the  war  aims  of  the  United  States  were 
definitely  stated. 

rf"HE  BOLSHEVIKI  ATTEMPT  TO  GAIN 
1  CONVERTS  AMONG  THE  GERMANS. 

Trotzky,  indeed,  showed  himself  in  a 
triumphant  mood.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  and  his  associates  had  not 
expected  Germany  to  agree  to  their 
peace  proposals.  Trotzky  possibly 
hoped  to  expose  the  imperialistic  aims 


of  Germany  to  the  whole  world,  but 
especially  to  the  people  of  the 
Central  Empires,  in  the  hope  that 
thereby  he  would  stimulate  them 
to  initiate  the  great  world-wide  social 
revolution,  which  would  sweep  the 
“capitalist”  governments  out  of  power. 
To  expedite  this  event  he  had  instituted 
a  system  of  propaganda  among  the 
German  and  Austrian  soldiers  on  the 
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Eastern  Fronton  a  truly  colossal  scale. 
Literally  carloads  of  literature,  printed 
in  all  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
peoples  of  the  Central  Empires,  were 
shipped  to  the  front  and  smuggled  over 
the  lines  to  the  enemy  soldiers.  Trotz¬ 
ky  had  no  doubt  that  this  would  take 
due  effect.  Here  he  made  a  mistake. 
The  Germans  are  temperamentally 
disinclined  to  follow  the  methods  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  more  individualistic  Russians. 

On  January  2,  after  a  session  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviet,  the 
Petrograd  Government  made  known  its 
rejection  of  the  German  counter-pro¬ 
posals.  I  ndeed ,  the  German  answer  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  which 
was  shipped  across  the  lines  as  further 
propaganda.  On  that  same  date  the 
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chairman  of  the  Russian  peace  delega¬ 
tion  sent  a  communication  to  the 
heads  of  the  enemy  delegations,  signify¬ 
ing  his  desire  to  continue  the  peace 
conference  in  a  neutral  country,  and 
suggested  that  the  next  conference 
be  held  in  Stockholm.  This  was 
possibly  a  manoeuvre  to  place  the 
Germans  in  a  still  more  unpleasant 
position,  and  was  successful,  in  that  it 
made  it  apparent  that  the  Germans 
feared  the  light  of  publicity.  At  any 
rate,  they  refused  to  move  the  seat  of 
the  conference  outside  of  territory 
under  their  control,  and  Trotzky’s 
press  bureau  made  the  most  of  it. 

HE  GERMANS  SURPRISED  AT  THE  BOL- 
SHEVIST  OBJECTIONS. 

The  Germans  seemed  genuinely  sur¬ 
prised  and  pained  that  the  Petrograd 
Government  had  rejected  their  counter¬ 
proposals.  The  German  Kaiser  called 
a  conference  of  all  the  military  leaders. 
On  the  following  day  Chancellor  von 
Hertling  addressed  the  Main  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Reichstag  and  in  a  some¬ 
what  heated  manner  stated  the  German 
position.  A  number  of  Socialist  mem¬ 
bers  dissented  strongly,  and  insisted 
that  the  German  policy  regarding  the 
Baltic  provinces  was  decidedly  wrong. 

On  January  io,  1918,  the  next  session 
of  the  conference  assembled  at  Brest- 
Litovsk,  and  now  Trotzky  himself 
headed  the  Russian  delegation.  The 
Russians  were  now  rather  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  a  Ukrainian  delega¬ 
tion,  which  disputed  their  right  to 
represent  the  Ukraine.  Later  it  became 
obvious  that  the  Ukrainian  delegation 
was  largely  a  German  creation,  and 
was  to  be  utilized  as  a  pawn  to  be  played 
against  the  Petrograd  delegation,  and 
this  they  managed  to  do  rather  cleverly. 

ROTZKY  SUCCEEDS  IN  IRRITATING  THE 
GERMAN  DELEGATION. 

The  Germans  seemed  to  resent  very 
much  the  presence  of  Trotzky,  who 
managed  to  trample  upon  all  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  diplomatic  history. 

“  We  were  getting  along  very  amiably 
together,”  remarked  von  Kuhlmann, 
in  one  of  his  reports,  “when  Trotzky 
appeared,  and  then  the  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  darkened.” 

As  another  instance,  a  committee 
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had  prepared  a  clause  stating  “that 
the  contracting  parties  have  resolved 
henceforward  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship,  etc.,  ” 

“Purely  decorative!”  exclaimed 
Trotzky.  “That  phrase  does  not  at 
all  express  the  future  relations  which 
shall  exist  between  us.” 

Trotzky  certainly  made  no  effort  to 
obtain  his  end  by  tact.  His  attitude 
continued  irritating,  as  though  his 
object  were  to  excite  the  Germans  to 
indiscretion.  So  unbearable  became  his 
behavior  that  at  one  time  General 
Hoffmann  leaped  to  his  feet  exclaiming: 

“One  might  think  that  you  were  the 
conqueror,  we  the  vanquished,  and 
that  you  stood  here  dictating  terms!” 

HE  CONFERENCE  ADJOURNS  WITHOUT 
APPROACHING  AN  AGREEMENT. 

The  conference  again  adjourned, 
without  having  progressed  one  degree 
toward  a  final  settlement,  yet  Trotzky 
cheerfully  expressed  his  willingness  to 
meet  again.  Apparently  he  neither 
cared  for  nor  expected  a  final  agreement: 
his  object  was  to  play  for  time,  to  extend 
the  negotiations.  For  almost  daily  not 
only  he,  but  even  the  Allied  world,  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  of  disturbances  behind 
the  Teuton  lines.  There  were  many 
rumors  of  an  uprising  in  Vienna.  The 
Germans  exerted  every  pressure  to  bring 
about  a  final  understanding,  but  Trotz¬ 
ky  and  his  associates  remained  obdu¬ 
rate. 

That  von  Kuhlman  was  furious  he 
made  obvious  four  days  later,  during  an 
address  to  the  Main  Committee  of  the 
Reichstag. 

“Trotzky  declared,  ”  he  said  bitter¬ 
ly,  “that  our  authority  rested  on  brute 
force.  And  I  say  that  they  themselves 
represent  nothing  but  brute  force.” 

“They  thought  we  needed  peace  at 
any  price,”  said  Trotzky,  on  his  return 
to  Petrograd,  before  a  Congress  of  the 
Soviets,  “but  they  have  learned  their 
mistake.  We  shall  insist  on  a  demo¬ 
cratic  peace.”  The  delegates  to  the 
Congress  supported  this  declaration 
unanimously. 

HE  ALLIED  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE 
BOLSHEVIKI  NOT  BITTER. 

At  this  time  Bolshevism  had  almost 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  large  degree  of 
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good  will  of  the  peoples  of  the  Allied 
countries,  including  the  United  States. 
The  attitude  was,  that  here  is  a  rough- 
clad  and  rough-mannered  fellow,  but 
he  means  well.  He  proposes  to  beat  the 
Germans  in  his  own  peculiar  way. 

This  general  feeling  received  a  severe 
setback  during  the  period  that  inter¬ 
vened  before  the  peace  conference  con¬ 
vened  again.  In  the  middle  of  January 
the  delegates  to  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  began  arriving  in  Petrograd, 
and  on  the  18th  the  first  session  was 
held  with  about  500  delegates  present, 
to  judge  by  the  voting.  Though  the 
Bolsheviki  had  not  a  working  majority, 
they  were  at  least  the  principal  element. 
Tchernov,  an  old-time  revolutionist, 
and  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  a  time 
in  the  Kerensky  Cabinet,  was  elected 
chairman,  by  a  vote  of  244  against  15 1. 
The  first  session  continued  rather  tur¬ 
bulent,  until  it  was  terminated  by  the 
withdrawal  of  all  the  Bolshevist  dele¬ 
gates  in  a  body. 

HE  CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY  IS  FORCI¬ 
BLY  DISSOLVED. 

On  the  following  day  the  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  decree  abolishing  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  This  action, 
and  the  principle  on  which  it  was  based 
— that  the  suffrage  should  only  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  workers — created  a  serious 
split  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  all 
other  radicals,  so  serious  that  many  of 
the  latter  were  even  willing  to  support 
foreign  invaders  in  the  hope  of  sup¬ 
pressing  Bolshevism.  The  impression 
created  in  the  Allied  countries  was 
equally  bad,  and  many  Socialists  who 
had  been  ardent  admirers  of  the  Bol¬ 
sheviki  in  their  peace  negotiations  now 
turned  bitterly  against  them. 

On  February  1,  1918,  the  peace 
negotiations  were  again  resumed  in 
Brest-Litovsk,  Trotzky  once  more 
heading  the  Russian  delegation.  All 
this  time  the  Petrograd  Government 
had  been  straining  every  effort  to  pour 
more  and  still  more  propaganda  into 
the  grey  masses  of  the  German  soldiery 
across  the  lines. 

HE  QUESTION  OF  THE  BALTIC  PROVINCES 
REMAINED  UNSETTLED. 

For  nine  days  the  delegates  talked 
to  each  other  across  the  table,  but  the 


main  point  of  difference  remained  the 
same.  The  Germans  still  refused  to 
withdraw  from  what  had  formerly  been 
Russian  territory  in  order  to  allow  the 
populations  of  those  countries  to  de¬ 
clare  themselves.  The  Germans  took 
the  stand  that  those  countries  had 
already  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  joining  the  German  Empire. 

On  February  9  the  indignation  of  the 
Russians  was  roused  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Teutonic  delegates  that 
they  had  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 
the  Ukrainian  delegation.  Some  weeks 
previously  the  Ukrainian  Bolsheviki 
had  gained  the  upper  hand  in  Kiev,  and 
Trotzky  had  immediately  taken  the 
position  that  the  Ukrainian  delegation 
no  longer  represented  the  Ukraine. 
This  was  perhaps  true,  but  the  Germans 
had  nevertheless  hastened  to  sign  an 
agreement  with  the  faction  which 
favored  them.  The  Rada  undoubtedly 
did  favor  the  Germans,  as  their  saviors 
from  Bolshevism.  And  the  Germans 
were  prepared  to  raise  their  friends  into 
power,  if  it  happened  that  they  were 
not  in  power  at  that  moment. 

HE  RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT  REFUSES 
EITHER  TO  MAKE  A  TREATY  OR  FIGHT. 

On  the  10th,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
last  session  of  the  conference  was  held, 
and  still  no  agreement  was  arrived  at. 
With  bitter  invective  Trotzky  de¬ 
nounced  German  imperialism,  declar¬ 
ing  that  Russia  would  not  submit  to  the 
German  terms. 

“Russia  will  not  sign  such  a  peace!” 
he  shouted.  Then  he  added  what  con¬ 
stituted  a  surprising  climax — “Nor 
will  she  fight.  There  is  neither  peace 
nor  war  between  you  and  us,  but  the 
responsibility  rests  on  you.” 

Neither  Trotzky  nor  his  associates 
believed  that  Germany  would  again 
dare  to  resume  military  operations 
against  Russia.  And,  indeed,  there  was 
every  indication  that  the  Germans  did 
fear  such  a  necessity.  Assuredly  it  put 
them  in  the  position  of  aggressors. 
It  seemed  extremely  likely,  even  to 
many  who  doubted  the  likelihood  of 
revolution  in  Germany,  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  soldiers  would  refuse  to  continue 
a  campaign  of  conquest  into  Russia. 
In  this  as  in  so  many  other  supposi- 
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tions,  they  were  deceived.  The  Ger¬ 
man  soldier  was  not  ready  to  revolt 
against  the  rulers  he  had  obeyed  so 
long 

rpHE  UKRAINIAN  RADA  NOW  ASKS  GER- 
1  MAN  AID. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Teutonic 
Governments  was  plainly  reflected  in 
the  German  and  Austrian  newspapers. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Okrain- 


Trotzky’s  reply  to  the  last  offer  of 
the  German  peace  negotiators  received 
the  full  approval  of  the  Petrograd 
Government.  Krylenko,  in  fact,  gave 
the  order  for  immediate  demobilization. 
And  then  the  Russians  sat  down  to  wait 
hopefully — but  anxiously.  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  at  least,  showed  no  indication  of 
intending  further  aggression.  That 
country  no  longer  had  a  common 


LEOPOLD  OF  BAVARIA  SIGNING  THE  ARMISTICE 


Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria  was  charged  with  the  negotiations  with  the  Bolsheviki,  though  he  did  not  take  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions.  Here  he  is  seen  to  be  signing  the  armistice  between  Ihe  Germans  and  the  Russians. 
The  Bolshevist  delegations  included  several  women,  some  of  whom  were  more  radical  than  the  men.  The  Bolshe¬ 
viki  had  not  yet  realized  the  full  purport  of  the  German  plans.  International  Film  Service 


ian  Rada  issued  an  appeal  for  “help 
against  the  agressions  of  the  Bolshe¬ 
viki.”  It  was  a  clever  trick.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  fighting  in  the 
Ukraine  between  the  Bolsheviki  and 
the  forces  of  the  conservative  Rada,  but 
the  Bolsheviki  were  Ukrainian  Bolshe¬ 
viki,  not  invaders  sent  by  the  Petrograd 
Government.  But  the  German  and 
Austrian  papers  were  instructed  to 
make  the  most  of  this,  and  an  appeal 
was  published  in  practically  all  papers 
urging  Germany  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Ukrainians.  Thus  was  created 
a  moral  pretext  for  a  further  advance 
into  Russian  territory. 
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frontier  with  Bolshevist  Russia,  and 
the  terms  of  the  peace  with  the  Uk¬ 
raine  were  perfectly  satisfactory.  On 
the  1 8th,  the  day  the  armistice  expired, 
Vienna  announced  that  it  would  not 
continue  military  operations  in  Russia. 

HE  GERMAN  TROOPS  ADVANCE  INTO 
.  RUSSIAN  TERRITORY. 

Shortly  after  noon,  on  the  18th, 
German  troops  began  pouring  across 
the  bridges  over  the  Dvina.  The 
news  of  the  German  advance  acted  on 
Petrograd  like  a  galvanic  shock.  All 
that  evening  and  all  that  night  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviet  sat 
in  continuous  session.  Two  strong 
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factions  developed,  one  led  by  Lenin, 
favoring  peace  on  any  terms,  while 
the  other,  with  Trotzky  at  its  head, 
favored  resistance,  however  ineffectual 
or  costly  it  might  be.  All  that  night 
the  two  factions  continued  their  heated 
argument  and  finally,  as  the  grey  light 
of  dawn  penetrated  the  windows  of  the 
council  room,  a  vote  was  taken,  and 
Lenin  won  out — by  one  vote. 


After  nearly  a  day’s  silence  General 
Hoffman  replied,  saying  that  only  a 
properly  written  and  signed  document 
could  be  considered,  and  that  this 
should  be  sent  to  Dvinsk  at  once, 
by  courier.  These  instructions  were 
complied  with  immediately,  but  an¬ 
other  four  days  passed  before  the 
Germans  finally  declared  themselves 
ready  to  consider  further  peace  nego- 


AUSTRIAN  PRISONERS  RELEASED  IN  RUSSIA 


Many  Austiian  prisoners  in  Russia  were  released  alter  the  Austro-Hungarian  government  announced  that  no 
further  operations  against  the  Bolsheviki  would  be  undertaken.  Some  ot  them  were  unwilling  to  go  back  to  their 
homes  for  fear  that  they  would  again  be  sent  into  the  ranks,  and,  therefore  professed  that  they  had  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Bolshevism. 


Krylenko,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
issued  instructions  that  every  Russian 
force  which  was  attacked  by  Germans 
should  make  every  endeavor  to  parley 
with  the  enemy  and  persuade  them  to 
desist.  Where  the  enemy  refused, 
resistance  should  be  continued. 

T)ETROGRAD,  DISMAYED  BY  THE  GERMAN 
i  ADVANCE.  ASKS  PEACE. 

Meanwhile  Petrograd  sent  a  wireless 
message  to  the  German  High  Command 
offering  to  reconsider  the  peace  terms. 
The  Germans,  however,  having  begun 
the  attack,  and  the  German  soldiers 
showing  no  inclination  to  refuse  to  obey 
their  orders,  were  in  no  hurry  to  desist. 


tiations.  All  this  time  the  German 
troops  swept  onward,  taking  Pskov, 
Dvinsk,  Werder,  Lutsk  and  other 
places,  which  were  either  defended 
very  feebly  by  the  disorganized 
Russians,  or  were  entered  unopposed. 

But  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Germans  were  now  willing  to  declare 
peace  with  Russia  were  considerably 
changed — they  amounted  to  something 
very  little  better  than  unconditional 
surrender.  There  would  be  no  armis¬ 
tice — the  German  soldiers  would  ad¬ 
vance  until  the  treaty  was  actually 
signed.  Livonia  and  Esthonia  must 
now  be  ceded  outright  to  Germany,  who 
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VILNA  IN  WEST  RUSSIA 

Vilna  is  an  old  city  irregularly  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vileika  with  the  Vilia,  436  miles  southwest  of  Petrograd. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  nearly  ruined  in  the  struggle  between  Russia  and  Poland,  and  was  annexed 
by  Russia  in  179S.  In  1915  it  was  occupied  by  the  Germans.  Ruschin 


would  dispose  of  them  as  she  saw  fit. 
Soviet  Russia  must  recognize  the 
conservative  Rada  of  the  Ukraine, 
and  refrain  from  giving  the  Ukrainian 
Bolsheviki  further  assistance.  Finally, 
Soviet  Russia  must  demobilize  com¬ 
pletely.  Even  the  volunteer  Red 
Guards,  the  revolutionary  militia  which 
was  being  organized  behind  the  lines, 
must  be  disbanded,  save  for  such  a  force 
as  was  needed  for  police  duty. 

Russia  practically  makes  an  un- 

.  CONDITIONAL  SURRENDER. 

Again  Petrograd  underwent  a  night 
of  hot  debate,  but  on  February  24,  1918, 
the  Executive  Committee  agreed  to 
accept  the  German  terms.  On  March  3 
the  Germans  announced  that  they  had 
halted  the  advance  of  their  army  into 
Russia,  as  the  Russian  delegation  to 


Brest-Litovsk  had  signed  a  treaty. 
During  the  operations  close  to  60,000 
men  had  been  captured,  nearly  7,000 
officers,  2,400  cannon,  5,000  machine 
guns  and  800  locomotives.  The  territory 
added  to  German  occupancy  was  all 
that  part  of  Russia  lying  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Narva,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  due  south  to  Kiev,  including 
Russian  Poland,  Lithuania,  Esthonia, 
Livonia  and  the  outlying  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  Trotzky’s  picturesque 
attitude  in  refusing  to  sign  the  treaty  had 
lost  the  Petrograd  Government  ter¬ 
ritories  amounting  to  almost  a  fourth 
of  European  Russia,  inhabited  by 
about  a  third  of  the  population.  By  the 
new  treaty  Germany  gained  practical 
control  of  Russia. 

Albert  Sonnichsen 
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Chapter  LX 

Belgium  Under  the  German  Yoke 

A  BELGIAN’S  STORY  OF  LIFE  IN  HIS  COUNTRY  DURING 
THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR 

By  Emile  Cammaerts 

Author  of  "Through  the  Iron  Bars’’ 


TF  we  try  to  imagine  the  life  of  the 

civilians  in  some  big  town  of  the 
occupied  part  of  Belgium — Brussels, 
for  instance — we  must  never  forget  that 
the  far-away  rumbling  of  the  guns  can 
often  be  heard,  that  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  the  tramping  of  German  patrols 
resounds  in  the  streets,  and  that  there 
is  scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day  when 
expectant  food  queues  do  not  line  the 
pavement  in  the  populous  quarters  of 
the  city.  These  constant  features  of 
Belgian  life  will  at  once  give  us  the 
atmosphere  of  the  picture. 

HE  RUMBLING  OF  THE  GUNS  IN  THE 
DISTANCE. 

The  guns  sound  quite  near  in  the 
army  zones  of  Luxemburg,  Hainaut, 
and  Flanders;  but  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  west,  or  when  some  important 
action  is  taking  place,  the  drum-fire 
is  heard  distinctly  as  far  as  Brussels. 
The  years  of  war  have  not  yet  dulled 
the  people’s  attention  to  it.  They 
stop  in  the  street  to  listen  to  the  low 
murmur.  They  wonder  what  is  taking 
place.  During  the  autumn  of  1917, 
when  the  guns  roared  for  weeks  round 
the  Ypres  salient,  they  guessed  the 
truth  -that  their  masters  were  getting 
the  worst  of  it.  They  even  believed, 
in  spite  of  the  German  communiques, 
that  the  Allies  had  broken  through, 


and  the  rumors  of  a  German  defeat 
spread  like  wild-fire  through  Brussels. 

''HE  BELGIANS  NEVER  LOST  HOPE  IN  THE 
DARKEST  HOURS. 

Since  the  siege  of  Antwerp  the  Eel- 
gians  have  lived  in  this  state  of  sus¬ 
pense,  and  though  they  have  been  ds- 
appointed  again  and  again,  they  have 
not  lost,  after  years  of  German  op¬ 
pression,  the  extraordinary  faculty  of 
creating  good  tidings  and  the  most 
extraordinary  readiness  to  believe  in 
them.  But  whatever  they  may  have 
imagined,  the  distant  roar  of  the  guns 
has  remained  the  supreme  argument. 
Every  hope,  every  anxiety  has  been 
associated  with  it.  Those  who  had 
sons,  husbands,  or  friends  in  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Army  shivered  at  the  sound,  for 
they  knew  that  any  offensive,  even  if 
successful,  must  be  costly.  To  them, 
nevertheless,  the  distant  voice  of 
battle — the  long  drawn  battle  which 
must  decide  their  fate  and  that  of  their 
country — is  the  inarticulate  message 
of  the  outside  world  brought  into  their 
prison  on  the  wings  of  the  western 
breeze. 

For  the  Belgians  may  have  given  up 
their  weapons,  they  may  be  invaded, 
they  may  even,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  be  driven  like  slaves  to  work 
for  the  enemy,  but  they  do  not  con- 
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sider  themselves  out  of  the  war.  They 
sincerely  believe  that  they  are  the 
vanguard  of  the  Allied  armies. 

HE  BELGIAN  RESISTANCE  A  CONSIDER¬ 
ABLE  HINDRANCE  TO  THE  GERMANS. 

This  may  well  be  exaggerated,  though 
it  seems  evident  that  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  Belgian  civilians  must  con¬ 
siderably  hamper  German  activity 
in  this  sector  of  their  front.  It  may 


try  with  spies  and  secret  agents,  and 
to  line  the  Dutch  frontier  with  sentries 
and  two  rows  of  electrified  wire. 
These  strong  measures  did  not  prevent 
30,000  young  men  from  joining  the 
colors  and  filling  the  gaps  caused  by 
the  first  campaign. 

Sometimes,  however — very  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  army  zone,  less  frequently  in 
Antwerp  and  Brussels — the  booming 


BELGIANS  FLEEING  FROM  THE  GERMAN  TERROR 


The  scene  on  the  road  between  Brussels  and  Malines  could  be  duplicated  thousands  of  times.  Leaving  practically 
all.their  possessions,  many  fled  anywhere  in  the  hope  of  gaining  safety  from  the  dangers  of  which  they  had  heard. 


be  almost  impossible  ta  estimate  its 
importance  in  terms  of  men,  but  it  is 
easy  to  realize  that  if  Germany  were 
able  to  add  500,000  Belgian  workers 
to  her  industrial  army,  to  leave  the 
Dutch  frontier  unguarded,  and  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  personnel  of 
the  police,  she  would  derive  con¬ 
siderable  advantages  from  such  a 
situation.  Instead  of  this,  she  has  been 
obliged  to  deport  the  men  before  get- 
ing  any  work  out  of  them,  which 
attempt  has  proved  a  failure  from  every 
point  of  view,  to  demolish  industrial 
plants  and  remove  the  machines  before 
using  them,  to  place  strong  garrisons 
in  the  largest  towns,  to  flood  the  coun- 
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of  the  guns  sounds  quite  close  to  the 
expectant  civilians.  Londoners  grew 
accustomed  to  the  alarms  and  excur¬ 
sions  of  hostile  air  raids,  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  see  the  risk  of  war  brought 
near  by  German  airmen  and  to  listen 
with  satisfaction  to  the  din  of  the  bar¬ 
rage  directed  against  them,  and  to  open 
one’s  paper  on  the  next  day  to  read 
that  one  or  two  of  the  enemy  machines 
have  been  brought  down.  1 1  is  another 
to  be  bombed  by  one’s  own  men  and 
to  be  torn  between  the  natural  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  one’s  family  at  home 
and  the  greater  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  the  pilot  of  the  frail  machine  sur¬ 
rounded  with  bursting  shrapnel. 
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\LL  MISFORTUNES  ATTRIBUTED  TO  GER 
MAN  DESIGN. 

In  March,  1917,  the  burgomaster  and 
the  town  of  Ghent  were  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  marks  in  the 
following  circumstances:  After  an 

aerial  bombardment  which  had  caused 
the  death  of  several  civilians,  the 
Kommandantur  issued  a  poster  pub¬ 
lishing  the  names  of  the  victims  “killed 


their  own  lines,  even  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  killing  a  few  Belgians.  But 
they  know  also  that  they  started  bomb¬ 
ing  open  towns  and  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  them,  there  would  have  been 
no  war — in  any  case,  no  war  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  Others  may  wander  from  the 
essential  principles  of  the  struggle — 
they  are  not  likely  to  do  so;  they  are 
too  often  reminded  of  them. 


LIFE’S  WEARY  PILGRIMAGE 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pathetic  sides  of  the  tragic  fate  of  the  refugees  seeking  at  a  wayside  station  for  news  of 
loved  ones  who  were  separated  in  the  early  confusion,  and  who  tried  to  leave  a  message  for  family  or  friends. 
Notice  the  direction  of  the  arrows  urging  on  to  further,  weary,  often  fruitless  search. 


by  British  airmen.’’  During  the  night 
some  patriots  substituted  the  words: 
“  Killed  by  a  German  Zeppelin.  ” 

The  German  is  not  only  the  oppres¬ 
sor,  he  is  the  scapegoat,  the  cause  of 
all  troubles,  of  all  sufferings.  I  believe 
that,  if  the  rain  spoiled  the  crops,  the 
Boche  would  at  once  be  made  res¬ 
ponsible  for  it  in  some  way  or  another. 
There  is  a  rough-and-ready  justice  in 
the  popular  mind.  The  peasants 
know,  of  course,  that  no  German  can 
spoil  the  crops,  but  they  know  that  he 
can  requisition  them.  The  citizens  of 
Ghent  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  it 
would  not  pay  the  Germans  to  bomb 


It  might  have  been  expected  that 
after  three  years  and  a  half  of  waiting, 
and  two  years  of  severe  privation,  a 
population  completely  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  fed  on  German 
censored  news  would  show  certain 
evident  signs  of  lassitude.  In  every 
Allied  country  the  Russian  collapse, 
by  postponing  the  prospect  of  an  early 
settlement,  has  more  or  less  encouraged 
pacifist  devices.  People  realize  that 
they  have  henceforth  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  some  form  of  compromise  or  a 
prolongation  of  the  struggle  and  of  the 
hardships  it  implies.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  be  only  natural  if  such  a  reaction 
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were  felt  particularly  strongly  by  a 
nation  faced  with  starvation  and  feeling 
all  the  might  of  foreign  oppression.  In 
spite  of  this,  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  in  no  country  of  the  Entente  is 
the  morale  so  sound  on  the  war  among 
all  classes  of  the  population.  This 
conviction  is  founded  on  the  declara¬ 


tions  of  the  authorized  leaders  of 
public  opinion,  on  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  neutral  observers,  and 
even  on  the  avowal  of  the  Germans 
themselves. 

OCIALISTS  AND  CATHOLICS  ALIKE  FIRM 
FOR  RESISTANCE. 

The  official  memoir  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  written  in  July,  1917,  after 
the  Russian  collapse,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  documents  produced  during 
the  year.  Already,  in  December,  1916, 
the  Belgian  Socialists  had  warned 
their  “comrades”  of  the  Entente  against 
the  dangers  of  a  premature  peace. 
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Now  that  the  Central  Empires  have 
been  strengthened  and  that  the  indus¬ 
trial  population  has  been  brought  to 
the  verge  of  starvation,  they  claim 
again  the  restoration  of  their  country 
in  its  absolute  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence,  the  payment  by  the  Central 
Empires  of  an  indemnity  for  the  dam¬ 
age  done  in  Belgium,  and  the 
liberation  of  the  oppressed  na¬ 
tionalities  in  Europe.  They 
repudiate  indignantly  the  pol¬ 
icy  pursued  by  the  Russian 
Maximalists  and  by  those  who, 
in  neutral  and  Allied  countries, 
“stir  up  feelings  of  charity  and 
humanity  at  the  risk  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  mankind.”  They  remain 
convinced  that  “a  satisfactory 
peace  could  only  be  concluded 
either  through  the  military 
victory  of  the  Allies,  or  through 
a  radical  transformation  of 
ideas  and  institutions  among 
the  Central  Powers.” 

The  Catholics,  under  the 
energetic  leadership  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Mercier,  have  main¬ 
tained  the  most  uncompromis¬ 
ing  attitude.  The  Germans 
are,  for  them,  outside  the  pale 
of  nations,  and  will  remain 
there  until  they  have  atoned 
for  their  crimes.  Again  and 
again,  in  his  pastoral  letters 
and  his  sermons,  the  Cardinal 
has  developed  the  idea  that 
only  punishment  and  repent¬ 
ance  could  wipe  out  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  outrages  committed, 
and  that  Divine  justice  stands  above 
even  Christian  charity. 

HAT  THE  BELGIANS  DISCUSSED  IN  THE 
HOME  CIRCLES. 

Such  questions  and  many  others 
concerning  the  future  of  the  country 
are  discussed  every  day,  for  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  think  that  social  life  is 
stopped  in  Belgium.  There  are,  of 
course,  no  “functions”  of  any  kind, 
and  no  public  meetings  are  allowed  by 
the  authorities,  except  those  of  the 
activists.  But  behind  the  closed  shut¬ 
ters  of  the  mourning  mansions  of  the 
aristocracy,  in  the  cafes — at  least,  in 


A  FEARLESS  PATRIOT  AND  PRIEST 

Cardinal  Mercier,  Archbishop  of  Malines,  Belgium,  whose  famous 
pastoral  letter  was  suppressed  by  the  German  Governor  of  Belgium. 

N.  Y.  Times 


THE  HARVEST  OF  GERMAN  ARTILLERY 

A  -striking  picture  of  the  destroyed  shoe-market  section  of  Antwerp  looking  towards  the  Cathedral  which  is  the 
noblest  and  largest  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  roof  is  supported  by  125  pillars, 
and  the  tower,  whose  exquisite  beauty  Charles  V  was  wont  to  compare  to  Mechlin  lace,  is  a  marvel  of  gracefulness. 

N.  Y.  Times 


REFUGEES  FROM  ANTWERP  FLEEING  FROM  THEIR  HOMES 
In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  Antwerp  was  the  world  mart  of  Europe,  supplanting  the  other  great 
Flemish  cities,  Bruges  and  Ghent.  Under  Charles  V,  as  the  principal  station  of  the  Hanseatic  League  and  the 
centre  of  the  money  exchanges  of  Euiope,  the  city  was  at  the  height  of  its  splendor.  Sieges  and  battles  destroyed 
its  prosperity,  and  it  lost  half  of  its  population.  International  Film  Service 
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the  Belgian  cafes,  which,  by  a  kind  of 
tacit  consent,  no  German  will  enter — 
in  the  homes  of  the  bourgeois  and  of 
the  workman,  people  gather  more  fre¬ 
quently  perhaps  than  before,  because 
there  is  more  leisure  for  many,  and 
because  it  is  the  way  to  save  light  and 
coal. 

War  conditions  have  revived  the  old 
custom  of  the  “veillee,”  when  a  few 
friends  and  neighbors  meet  in  turn  in 
one  another’s  houses.  The  women 
knit  for  the  prisoners,  or  mend  the 
family’s  clothes — it  has  become  almost 
impossible  to  buy  new  ones — the  men 
smoke  when  some  member  of  the 
gathering  has  been  lucky  enough  to 
secure  some  tobacco;  and  there,  around 
the  slow-burning  stove,  under  the  lamp, 
after  the  last  German  proclamation  has 
been  ridiculed — there  is  one  at  least 
every  week — and  when  the  housewives 
have  exchanged  recipes  concerning 
some  wonderful  new  substitute,  plans 
are  made  for  the  future  of  the  country, 
and  the  war  is  discussed. 

ELGIANS  NOT  ALL  EITHER  HEROES  OR 
MARTYRS 

I  do  not  want  to  embellish  this 
picture  of  Belgian  life;  I  do  not  want 
in  the  least  to  convey  the  impression 
that  all  Belgians  are  either  martyrs  or 
heroes.  This  illusion  has  already  done 
too  much  mischief.  On  the  contrary, 
no  people  in  Europe  is  more  deeply 
and  more  openly  human,  with  all  the 
qualities  and  the  weaknesses  which 
the  word  implies.  Whatever  the  Bel¬ 
gians  are,  they  show  it;  they  carry  their 
character  on  their  face,  and  their 
heart  on  the  sleeve.  They  are  unable 
to  exercise  self-restraint  and  to  strike 
heroic  attitudes.  There  is  no  classi¬ 
cism,  no  style  about  them,  and  no 
greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to 
compare  their  action  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  that  of  Leonidas.  The 
righteous  feeling  of  a  publican  evicting 
a  drunkard  who  is  insulting  his  daugh¬ 
ter  is  much  more  akin  to  the  wild 
indignation  which  got  hold  of  the 
average  Belgian  on  the  day  of  the 
ultimatum.  Of  the  Belgian,  perhaps 
more  than  of  any  other  nation,  it 
would  be  right  to  say,  ‘’It  takes  all 
sorts  to  make  a  world.”  It  is  unhap¬ 
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pily  true,  then,  that  in  some  quarters 
greed  has  exerted  its  humiliating  in¬ 
fluence.  The  Germans  have  been 
able  to  buy  off  a  few  consciences  and 
some  trades-people  have  not  resisted 
the  temptation  to  make  fruitful  bar¬ 
gains  with  the  enemy.  There  is  a 
small  minority,  a  very  small  minority, 
of  traitors  and  profiteers  in  Belgium; 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
no  pacifists. 

When  I  asked  the  reason  of  one  who, 
by  his  position,  had  traveled  a  good 
deal  about  the  country,  and  had  been 
brought  into  contact  with  people  of  all 
classes  he  said:  ‘‘You  wonder  that  we 
keep  up  our  spirits  in  our  German  pris¬ 
on,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  precisely  because  we  do  not  hear 
too  much  about  the  Allies’  efforts  that 
we  never  doubt  their  success. 

‘‘The  secret  of  our  resistance  is  that 
we  stand  closer  to  Germany.  We  do 
not  expect  any  miraculous  concession 
from  the  German  Imperialistic  spirit, 
but,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  are  witnessing  the  de¬ 
cline  of  this  spirit.  We  do  not  believe 
in  German  organization  and  German 
efficiency,  because  we  can  see  ourselves 
how  disorganized  and  inefficient  it  can 
be.  We  do  not  believe  in  German 
cleverness,  because  none  of  their  tricks 
ever  caught  us  napping.  And  we 
believe  in  the  Allies’  success  because 
we  see  the  results  of  their  efforts  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  the  difficulties  they  may 
experience  in  making  them.” 

HE  TRAMP  OF  THE  GERMAN  SOLDIERS 
IN  THE  STREET. 

Sometimes,  at  night  when  people 
talk  quietly  of  their  hopes  and  miseries, 
when  their  thoughts  wander  towards 
some  Belgian  soldier  in  the  trenches  or 
some  prisoner  in  the  cold  hut  of  a 
German  camp,  footsteps  are  heard  in 
the  street  in  front  of  the  door.  It  is  a 
German  patrol — a  few  privates,  led  by 
a  non-commissioned  officer;  and  for  one 
moment  the  conversation  stops  and 
the  women  cease  to  sew.  The  rhyth¬ 
mic  beating  of  the  nailed  boots  on  the 
rough  pavement  soon  grows  fainter. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief  the  women  again 
bend  their  heads  over  their  work,  the 
men  pull  at  their  pipes,  and,  without 
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further  notice  of  this  small  incident, 
the  talking  is  quietly  resumed. 

For  you  never  know.  At  any 
moment  the  soldiers  may  stop,  enter 
the  house,  and  arrest  one  or  more  of 
the  party.  It  might  be  here  or  it 
might  be  next  door.  It  might  be  for 
some  offense  against  the  German  regu¬ 
lations,  or  for  nothing  at  all — an 
anonymous  letter,  or  the  denunciation 


much  energy  in  torturing  their  victims 
when  nothing  prevents  them  from 
deporting  them  according  to  their 
own  sweet  will.  It  is  true  that  Burgo¬ 
master  Max  and  a  few  other  prominent 
citizens  were  never  regularly  tried, 
and  were  simply  packed  off  to  Ger¬ 
many  as  “undesirable.”  But,  as  a 
rule,  the  oppressor  likes  to  make  a  show 
of  legality  and  to  extract  from  the 


SMUGGLING  ON  THE  FRAN CO-BELGIAN  FRONTIER 

Everybody  traveling  on  the  roads  in  this  part  of  the  country  had  to  carry  with  them  a  certain  permission  from  the 
temporary  German  military  government.  Nevertheless  numerous  attempts  were  made  to  carry  on  an  extensive 
smuggling  of  goods  into  France.  Many  arrests  of  persons  without  passports  took  place,  with  consequent  confisca¬ 
tion  of  goods.  Ruschin 


of  an  “agent  provocateur.”  Some  have 
left  in  the  morning  for  their  office  or  for 
their  work  and  never  been  seen  again. 
Once  arrested,  you  are  brought  straight 
to  the  Kommandantur,  and,  if  your 
cross-examination  is  not  considered 
satisfactory,  sent  to  the  prison  of  St. 
Gilles  or  some  other  gaol  and  put  for 
weeks  into  solitary  confinement  pend¬ 
ing  your  trial  by  a  German  military 
court. 

HE  STORIES  THAT  ARE  TOLD  AMONG  THE 
PEOPLE. 

Terrible  tales  are  told  about  the 
German  inquisition,  and  one  wonders 
really  why  the  tormentors  spend  so 


“culprit”  a  formal  avowal,  and, 
what  is  of  still  greater  value  to  him,  the 
denunciation  of  some,  “accomplices.” 
Every  possible  means  is  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Some  people  have  been  deprived 
of  food  to  compel  them  to  speak, 
others  have  been  beaten,  others  were 
told  that  their  wife  or  their  child  was 
dying  and  that  they  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  them  if  they  confessed 
their  crime.  The  examinations  are 
kept  up  for  hours  in  order  to  exhaust 
the  strength  of  the  accused,  and  when 
one  examining  officer  is  tired,  another 
takes  his  place. 
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I  could  not  vouch  for  every  one  of 
these  stories.  Few  of  those  who  are 
supposed  to  have  experienced  such 
torture  have  come  back  to  describe 
them.  Enough  is  known  to  render 
these  rumors  plausible,  so  that  the 
people  live  in  dread  of  the  German 
police  and  the  German  spies  who  infest 


who,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
finds  himself  on  their  black  list. 

ONFISCATED  COPIES  OF  “LIBRE  BEL¬ 
GIQUE”  CAUSE  MANY  ARRESTS. 

Their  work  was  rendered  more  easy 
by  the  seizure  of  a  certain  number  of 
copies  of  the  newspaper,  Libre  Bel¬ 
gique.  One  of  these  thrown  in  the 


AN  INTERESTING  GROUP 

King  Albert  of  the  Belgians  followed  by  General  Dubois,  President  Poincare,  M.  Milleiand  and  General  Joffre 
greeting  military  observers  in  France.  He  is  speaking  with  Lieut.-Colonel  Higoutchi  of  Japan.  The  remarkable 
physique  of  the  monarch  seems  to  dwarf  the  figures  of  the  other  chiefs,  of  whom  several  are  of  no  mean  stature. 

N.  Y.  Times 


the  country,  especially  in  the  large 
towns.  They  can  be  found  every¬ 
where,  in  the  street,  in  the  trams,  in  the 
cafes,  in  the  churches,  under  any 
possible  disguise.  It  is  their  business 
to  find  out  who  publishes  and  circulates 
forbidden  papers,  such  as  “La  Libre 
Belgique,”  who  brings  news  from  the 
soldiers  to  their  families,  who  helps 
volunteers  to  cross  the  wire,  who 
entertains  relations  with  the  Belgian 
Government;  and  when  their  quest 
remains  fruitless,  as  it  often  does,  to 
convict  of  such  crime  any  good  patriot 
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letter-box  of  any  suspect  or  slipped 
into  a  drawer  could  serve  as  a  pretext 
for  his  immediate  arrest.  A  well- 
dressed  man  called  on  the  principal  of 
one  of  the  most  important  schools  in 
Brussels.  He  told  this  priest  that  the 
school  had  been  highly  recommended 
to  him,  and  that  he  wanted  his  two 
boys  to  be  educated  there.  He  insisted 
on  paying  beforehand  the  fee  for  the 
first  term,  and  slipped,  as  he  left,  a 
banknote  in  the  principal’s  hand, 
whispering  in  his  ear,  “For  the  ‘Libre 
Belgique,’  you  know,”  and  disappear- 
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ed,  after  saying  that  he  would  bring 
his  boys  the  next  day. 

Something  in  the  man’s  behavior 
made  the  priest  suspicious,  and  he 
promptly  sent  the  banknote  to  the 
office  of  “  La  Belgique,  ”  one  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  censored  papers  subsidized  by  the 
“Politische  Abtheilung,”  asking 
for  a  receipt.  The  next  day 
the  German  agent  reappeared, 
escorted  by  two  soldiers,  and 
declared  that  it  was  his  painful 
mission  to  arrest  the  principal, 
since,  by  accepting  the  money, 
he  had  admitted  that  he  was 
connected  with  the  publication 
of  a  forbidden  paper.  “Which 
paper? ’’asked  the  priest,  show¬ 
ing  great  astonishment.  “The 
‘Libre  Belgique’.” 

“It  is  the  first  time  that  I 
hear  the  name,”  was  the 
answer.  “  I  thought  you  meant 
‘  La  Belgique.  ’  The  money  has 
already  been  taken  there.  I 
am  sorry  I  made  this  mistake, 
but  perhaps  there  is  still  time 
to  claim  it.  Here  is  the  receipt 
if  you  care  to  go.  ” 

The  patriot  avoided  thus  a 
penalty  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
years’  imprisonment  or  depor¬ 
tation  to  Germany.  But,  for 
one  who  escapes,  how  many 
false  victims  of  their  confi¬ 
dence? — for  the  German  mili¬ 
tary  courts  of  Hasselt,  Brussels, 
and  Ghent  may  safely  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  “  Bloody  Coun¬ 
cil”  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 


in  Ste.  Gudule,  the  great  church  was 
deserted,  and  when,  three  days  later, 
the  German  Emperor  crossed  the  town, 
only  his  soldiers  and  policemen  were 
there  to  greet  him.  This  complete 
ostracism  may  relax,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  small  country  towns  and 


PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE,  BRUSSELS 


This  was  used  by  the  Germans  as  a  barracks.  Begun  in  1866  and 
inaugurated  in  1883  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Belgium’s  independence,  it  is  pyramidal  in  shape  and  culminates  in 
a  dome  with  a  cross. 


HOW  THE  BELGIANS  SHOW  THEIR  ATTI¬ 
TUDE  TOWARD  THE  GERMANS. 

In  the  street,  when  obliged  to  pass 
before  a  “field-grey,”  the  Brussels 
bourgeois  will  look  in  another  direc¬ 
tion,  in  the  tram  no  lady  will  remain 
in  the  car  if  a  German  takes  his  seat 
beside  her.  There  are  Belgian  and 
German  cafes,  Belgian  and  German 
shops,  and,  in  the  country,  where  such 
arrangements  are  not  always  possible, 
the  intrusion  of  an  enemy  is  invariably 
followed  by  dead  silence,  even  orders 
being  given  by  signs.  On  August  17, 
1917,  when  a  service  for  the  birthday 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor  was  celebrated 


villages,  where  only  a  few  old  and 
mournful  men  of  the  Landsturm  form 
the  whole  garrison,  but  it  is  unmistak¬ 
able  and  relentless  in  every  town  where 
even  those  patriots  who  speak  to  an 
enemy  with  the  idea  of  getting  some 
useful  information  from  him  live  under 
a  shadow. 

The  Germans  sowed  terror,  thinking 
that  they  would  reap  the  golden  crop 
of  submission,  and  lo!  only  thistles 
and  nettles  grow  on  the  Belgian  fields. 
And  they  wonder  and  ask  themselves 
and  every  neutral  they  meet :  “How  is 
it?  What  have  we  done  that  we  should 
be  hated  thus?” 
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But,  if  the  Germans  wonder  at  their 
failure,  they  do  not  alter  their  methods. 
They  know  no  other.  They  no  longer 
publish  the  names  of  the  patriots 
sentenced  by  their  courts,  since  such 
practice  only  prompts  others  to  follow 
their  example.  They  have  also  ceased 
to  bury  the  martyrs  outside  the  prisons 
where  people  could  come  and  pray  on 
their  graves  and  cover  them  with  flowers, 
but  they  go  on  condemning  them,  de¬ 
porting  others  and  fining  many  more. 
According  to  their  own  admission, 
100,000  sentences  were  pronounced  in 
one  year  (1915-16),  and  this  figure  must 
be  largely  increased  by  now.  The  dis¬ 
proportion  between  the  offence  and 
the  punishment  is,  perhaps,  more  sug¬ 
gestive  of  German  terrorism  than  the 
most  sensational  stories  of  torture  and 
wanton  cruelty.  Here  are  a  few 
examples: 

OME  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  ATTEMPTS  TO 
BREAK  THE  BELGIAN  SPIRIT. 

Parents  are  daily  condemned  to  a 
penalty  of  three  to  six  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  and  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
marks  for  “not  having  prevented  their 
sons  from  crossing  the  frontier.”  Any¬ 
body  who,  verbally  or  otherwise,  gives 
news  from  the  soldiers  to  their  rela¬ 
tives  remaining  in  Belgium  is  heavily 
fined  and  deported  to  Germany.  An 
official  proclamation  has  been  posted  in 
Flanders  declaring  that  anybody  who 
should  be  taken  carrying  any  weapon — 
even  a  pocket-knife — would  be  shot. 
A  citizen  of  Hasselt  was  fined  one 
thousand  marks  for  closing  his  win¬ 
dows  when  the  military  band  was 
playing  in  the  market-place.  The  burgo¬ 
master  of  Mons,  for  refusing  to  stand 
at  attention  before  the  military  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  town,  had  to  pay  7,500 
francs,  etc. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recall  here 
the  deportation  of  M.  Max  the  burgo¬ 
master  of  Brussels  and  of  his  successor 
M.  Lemonier,  whose  crime  had  been  to 
defend  their  constitutional  rights;  or 
that  of  Professors  Pirenne  and  Fred- 
ericq,  whose  only  offense  was  that  of 
declining  to  help  the  Germans  in  the 
creation  of  the  new  University  of 
Ghent.  Under  such  trivial  pretexts  at 
least  ten  deputies  and  senators,  fifteen 
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burgomasters  and  aldermen,  eminent 
advocates  and  well-known  doctors, 
have  been  banished  from  the  country. 

HE  DEMAND  THAT  THE  PEOPLE  GIVE 
ACTIVE  AID. 

The  imposition  of  collective  fines  on 
the  communes  has  become  a  regular 
source  of  income  for  the  German  war- 
chest.  Any  incident  may  serve  as  a 
pretext  to  justify  such  measures — a 
telegraph-post  thrown  down  by  a  gale, 
the  successful  escape  of  workmen  or 
recruits,  the  appearance  of  an  Allied 
aeroplane  over  the  town,  or  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  demonstration  towards  British 
prisoners.  In  the  summer  of  1917 
Mons  had  to  pay  500,000  marks  after 
a  British  air  raid,  under  the  pretext 
that  it  followed  the  announcement  by  a 
Belgian  paper  published  in  Holland 
that  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  had 
established  his  headquarters  there. 
The  small  commune  of  Zele,  near 
Termonde,  was  condemned  to  a  fine 
of  100,000  marks  because  the  inhab¬ 
itants  had  distributed  food  and  ciga¬ 
rettes  to  British  prisoners.  Malines 
was  fined  20,000  marks  because  the 
local  authorities  had  refused  to  clear 
up  the  wreckage  caused  by  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  the  town  by  the  enemy. 

The  last  example  illustrates  parti¬ 
cularly  well  the  German  policy  pur¬ 
sued  in  Belgium.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  people  should  not  do  anything  to 
help  their  country,  they  should  also 
do  everything  to  help  Germany.  It  is 
not  enough  that  they  should  refrain 
from  any  demonstration  of  sympathy 
towards  their  Allies,  they  should  also 
exert  themselves  to  further  German 
aims.  Malines  should  clear  the  ruins 
wrought  by  German  guns,  deportees 
should  be  employed  on  military  work, 
professors  should  lend  their  name  and 
reputation  to  the  German  University 
of  Ghent,  patriots  be  compelled  to  dig 
trenches  and  build  concrete  dug-outs 
to  shelter  German  soldiers. 

OME  INDIVIDUALS  SUCCUMB  TO  THE 
TEMPTATION. 

The  tramp  of  soldiers  has  become 
especially  loud  in  some  Belgian  towns. 
The  Germans  are  not  suppressing  a 
rising.  They  are  protecting  a  little 
band  of  traitors  against  the  infuriated 
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population  whose  patience  is  exhausted. 
For  the  stubborn  hostility  against  the 
Boches  however  burning,  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  fierce  hatred  of  the 
people  against  the  few  “activists”  who, 
with  German  help  and  German  money, 
are  endeavoring  to  break  up  Belgium. 
There  is  a  traitor  in  the  Belgian 
tragedy.  It  is  a  man  who,  before  the 
war,  was  regarded  as  a  failure  while  he 


features  of  foreign  oppression  that  it 
gives  them  a  chance  to  satisfy  their 
greed  and  their  rancor.  They  may  be 
seen  in  Belgium  to-day  lecturing  to  the 
empty  benches  of  the  Ghent  Univer¬ 
sity,  filling  the  most  responsible  posts 
of  the  deserted  Flemish  Ministries, 
going  in  and  out  of  the  Kommandantur 
bent  on  some  cloudy  errand.  Dressed 
in  brand  new  frock  coats,  they  wander 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GHENT,  REORGANIZED  BY  GERMAN  AUTHORITY 


considered  himself  a  success.  He 
belongs  generally  to  the  intellectual 
class.  It  is  a  college  professor  whose 
head  has  been  turned  by  the  prospect 
of  a  chair  at  Ghent,  or  a  civil  servant 
who  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
offered  by  a  directorship,  or  a  doctor  in 
search  of  patients,  a  singer  without 
voice,  a  painter  without  talent,  a  poet 
without  inspiration,  or  merely  a  debtor 
without  any  money — what  the  French 
call  a  “rate,”  a  man  who  cannot  for¬ 
give  his  country  or  his  Government  for 
the  scant  attention  given  to  him  in  the 
past  and  who  is  ready  to  sell  his  soul 
for  power,  money,  and  a  top-hat. 

Such  people  exist  in  every  country, 
and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  worst 


through  the  streets  trying  not  to  see 
the  look  of  hatred  which  follows  them 
everywhere  and  not  to  hear  the  ironic 
greeting  “Traitor!  Judas!”  whispered 
by  every  passer-by. 

OW  THE  BELGIANS  DEALT  WITH  THOSE 
WHO  AIDED  GERMANY. 

The  professors  and  students  at 
Ghent,  the  new  officials  at  the  Flemish 
Ministry  in  Brussels,  are  outside  the 
pale  of  society.  These  men  were  so 
few,  and  their  propaganda  had  so  little 
influence,  that  the  patriots  never  took 
the  trouble  to  attack  them  seriously. 
It  seemed  scarcely  worth  while.  But 
the  self-appointed  “Council  of  Flan¬ 
ders”  proclaimed  the  “  Independence  of 
Flanders”  in  January,  1918,  and  started 
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a  violent  propaganda  under  German 
protection.  In  spite  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lously  small  number  of  separatists 
(there  are  only  a  few  hundred  “ac¬ 
tivists”  among  the  four  million  Flem¬ 
ings),  this  step  might  have  proved 
dangerous  in  creating  among  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  and  even  among  Allied 
nations,  the  illusion  that  a  certain  part 
of  the  Belgian  population  wanted  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  the  rest 


AT  THEN  THE  BELGIAN  JUDGES  WENT  ON 
VV  A  STRIKE. 

In  Brussels,  a  few  days  later,  the 
Belgian  Court  of  Appeal  took  the 
initiative  of  prosecuting  the  eleven 
signatories  of  a  poster  proclaiming  the 
independence  of  Flanders.  Two  of 
them  were  duly  arrested,  on  February 
8th,  and  the  judge  was  cross-examining 
them  when  a  German  major  in  full 
uniform  rushed  into  the  study  of 
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GHENT,  CAPITAL  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  EAST  FLANDERS 

The  city  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  streams  and  canals  spanned  by  more  than  200  bridges.  The  older  pottion 
with  its  narrow  streets  and  gabled  buildings  bears  a  decidedly  Flemish  aspect  and  possesses  numerous  buildings 
of  great  historical  interest.  Ghent  has  a  number  of  old  guild  houses  and  about  twenty  monasteries.  Ruschin 


of  the  nation  and  to  receive  separate 
treatment  at  the  peace  conference.  An 
“independent”  Flanders  meant  evi¬ 
dently  a  German-protected  Flanders. 
Though  German  statements  have  re¬ 
peatedly  assured  us  that  they  do  not 
want  to  annex  Belgium  “violently,” 
they  might,  later  on,  make  the  same 
answer  to  the  Allies  about  Flanders 
as  they  did  to  the  Bolshevists  concern¬ 
ing  the  Baltic  provinces:  “We  do 
not  care  to  annex  an  inch  of  territory, 
but  we  cannot  decently  refuse  to 
protect  large  provinces,  if  the  people 
there  claim  our  protection.” 


M.  Jottrand  the  public  prosecutor  with 
great  clatter  of  sword  and  spurs,  and, 
thumping  the  table  with  his  fist, 
demanded  the  immediate  release  of  the 
two  activist  leaders.  M.  Jottrand  only 
consented  to  give  the  order  of  release 
when  Major  Schauer  had  given  him 
a  written  document  stating  that  he 
took  all  the  responsibility  for  the  illegal 
measure.  And  a  few  moments  later  the 
Belgians,  assembled  before  the  Palace 
of  Justice,  could  see  the  German  officer 
walking  out,  carrying  the  voluminous 
dossier  under  his  arm,  with  one  traitor 
on  each  side.  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
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the  three  presidents  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  were  deported  as  “  undesirable,” 
after  which  all  the  Belgian  magistrates 
decided  to  suspend  their  sittings. 

Extraordinary  country,  where  the 
patriotic  judges  go  on  strike  hand  in 
hand  with  the  patriotic  workmen,  and 
where  an  archbishop  and  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  counted 
among  the  foremost  ringleaders! 


The  people  are  fed  on  substitutes 
when  they  are  fed  at  all,  terrorism  is 
rampant,  the  whole  country,  with 
its  wide,  rolling  plains  and  capricious 
hills,  has  become  a  huge  prison;  but 
laughter  is  not  entirely  dead.  The 
Belgian’s  answer  to  the  tramp  of 
the  soldiers  is  his  laughter.  Not  bitter, 
defiant  laughter,  rather  the  broad, 
good-humored  laughter  of  a  man  who 
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SALVAGING  AND  CLEARING  IN  THE  HARBOR 

An  Antwerp  diver  ascertaining  if  a  sunken  ship  could  be  raised.  When  the  Belgians  evacuated  the  city  they  sank 
their  ships  in  the  harbors — an  action  which  cost  the  Germans  many  months  of  tiresome  work,  although  incidentally 
it  gave  thereby  great  impetus  to  German  salvaging  industries,  already  very  far  advanced.  Ruschin 


'T'HE  PEOPLE  HAVE  NOT  FORGOTTEN  HOW 
1  TO  LAUGH. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  trust¬ 
worthy  picture  of  Belgian  life  in  the 
spring  of  1918  without  producing  an 
impression  of  gloom.  The  situation  of 
these  seven  million  men,  women,  and 
children  separated  from  their  friends 
and  relations  in  the  Army  or  abroad, 
completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  victor 
who  is  exerting  all  his  cunning  in  order 
to  extract  the  last  ounce  of  their 
energy,  the  last  potato  of  their  crop, 
the  last  shilling  of  their  money,  the 
last  breath  of  their  patriotism,  is 
nothing  short  of  desperate. 


would  rather  be  ruined  or  deported 
than  give  up  a  practical  joke. 

HE  SPECTRE  OF  STARVATION  NEVER  OUT 
OF  SIGHT. 

“I  shall  never  think  of  Belgium,” 
writes  Mrs.  Kellogg,  ‘‘without  seeing 
endless  processions  of  silent  men  and 
black-shawled  women,  pitchers  in  hand, 
waiting,  waiting  for  the  day’s  pint  of 
soup.  One  and  a  quarter  million  make 
a  long  procession.  If  you  have  imagined 
it  in  the  sunshine,  think  of  it  in  the 
rain.  A  man  may  shut  himself  in  his 
house  and  forget  the  war  for  a  few 
hours,  but  he  dare  not  venture  out¬ 
side.  If  he  does,  he  will  quickly 
stumble  against  a  part  of  this  line  .  .” 
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The  Belgian  people  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  classes — those  who 
are  entirely  dependent  on  relief,  most 
industrial  workers,  small  shopkeepers, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  classes  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work  or  entirely  ruined  by  the 
war;  those  who  are  only  partly  de- 


Employers  and  workmen  refuse  to 

WORK  FOR  GERMANY. 

The  Germans  have  failed  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Belgians  that  the  British 
blockade  is  in  any  shape  or  form  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  situation.  This  fal¬ 
lacy,  propounded  by  the  censored 
Press,  has  been  repeatedly  exposed  by 
Cardinal  Mercierand  the  local 
authorities  who  protested 
against  the  deportations.  The 
people  know  that  Britain  al¬ 
lowed  the  import  of  foodstuffs 
under  neutral  control,  and  that, 
when  these  do  not  reach  the 
country,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
summer  of  1917,  it  is  owing  to 
the  torpedoing  of  the  relief 
ships  by  U-boats.  They  are 
also  aware  that,  had  Germany 
consented  to  submit  to  the 
same  control  regarding  raw 
material,  the  Belgian  work¬ 
shops  might  have  been  kept 
busy,  and  a  half  a  million  men 
would  not  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work.  It  is  not  the 
blockade  which  reduces  the 
Belgian  workers  of  Mons,  Char¬ 
leroi,  and  Liege  to  the  desper¬ 
ate  conditions  in  which  they 
find  themselves  today.  It  is 
not  even  the  enormous  requi¬ 
sitions  in  money,  food,  and  raw 
stuffs  made  by  the  enemy.  It 
is  the  stubborn  and  splendid 
patriotism  which  made  these 
men  refuse  to  work  against  their 
country.  The  Belgian  civilians 
are  starving  today  for  the  same 


NURSE  EDITH  CAVELL,  VICTIM  OF  GERMAN 
SAVAGERY 

This  woman  whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  works  of  mercy  was,  rplmn  f^r  urtiiVti 

by  the  order  of  Baron  von  Bissing,  shot,  after  summary  trial  at  reaSOn  lor  Wnicn  tney  Were 

Brussels  on  October  rr,  1915,  for  helping  British  and  Belgian  fugi-  massacred  in  August,  1914 - 

tives  across  the  Belgian  frontier. 


pendent  on  relief,  including  a  number 
of  the  bourgeois  class,  whose  income, 
though  curtailed,  allows  them  to  pay 
the  low  prices  of  the  “Comite  Nation¬ 
al”;  and  those  who  are  still  entirely 
self-supporting,  including  the  farmers, 
some  merchants,  and  the  owners  of 
landed  property.  Out  of  the  seven 
million  people  remaining  in  Belgium 
about  four  million  are  entirely  or 
partly  dependent  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission  for  Relief. 


because  they  stubbornly  resist 
Germany’s  will. 

Men  and  women  from  the  Liege 
region,  unable  to  support  their  fami¬ 
lies,  tramp  sometimes  for  days  in 
Hesbaye  or  Flemish  Limbourg  in  order 
to  obtain  food  at  the  farms  and  they 
seldom  come  back  empty-handed.  Wal¬ 
loon  children  by  the  thousand  are 
found  as  far  as  the  Dutch  frontier  in 
places  where  they  cannot  make  them¬ 
selves  understood.  But  the  voice  of 
heart  does  not  need  translating. 
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'p'HE  GAY  TOWN  LIFE  NO  LONGER  EVIDENT. 

Those  who  knew  Brussels  before  the 
war,  the  gay  city  with  its  noisy  streets, 
loud-speaking  crowd,  and  comfortable 
life,  would  be  staggered  if  they  could 
wander  to-day  about  the  deserted  and 


must  drag  their  cars  along,  and  it  is  a 
painful  sight  to  see  these  weak  men  in 
harness  struggling  to  climb  the  steep 
streets.  Another  remarkable  feature, 
in  a  town  where  no  household  was 
complete  without  some  pet.  animal, 
cats  and  dogs  are  quickly  disappearing. 


GERMAN  OFFICER  PURCHASING  FOOD  IN  BELGIUM 


Elderly  officer  buying  vegetables  from  Belgian  peasant’s  humble  stall  in  the  market  place.  Such  products  could 
not  be  hoarded  for  the  Belgians  themselves,  nor  concealed  from  the  vigilant  Germans  whose  military  governors 
were  wont,  if  they  suspected  such  deception,  to  commandeer  the  whole  crop.  Roots  are  largely  grown  in  the  heavy 
soii  of  the  Low  Countries.  Ruschin 


silent  thoroughfares  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  town.  But  for  the  few  cars  used 
by  the  Kommandantur  and  the  “Comi¬ 
te  National,”  no  motors  are  to  be 
seen;  cycles  have  vanished;  unem¬ 
ployment  has  considerably  decreased 
the  pedestrian  traffic.  The  tramways, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  very  active. 
They  are  the  principal  means  of  trans¬ 
port  for  public  services,  all  heavy  ma¬ 
terial  being  conveyed  in  small  open 
trucks  along  the  line.  Even  burials 
take  place  in  that  way,  the  coffin  being 
placed  in  the  first  carriage,  and  the 
family  and  friends  sitting  in  the  second. 
A  few  months  ago  a  few  oxen,  donkeys, 
and  old  horses  were  still  employed  by 
private  firms.  Now  they  are  seldom 
to  be  seen.  The  dustmen,  for  instance, 


No  regulations  have  yet  been  made  in 
Brussels,  as  in  Ghent,  for  instance, 
about  the  slaughtering  of  dogs,  but 
such  regulations  have  become  useless. 
There  will  soon  be  no  dogs  left. 

HE  SOUND  OF  WOODEN  SHOES  ON  THE 
PAVEMENTS. 

If  there  are  few  passers-by,  they  can 
be  heard  approaching  from  afar,  owing 
to  the  wooden  soles  which  replace  the 
old  leather  ones  when  these  are  worn 
out.  Many  poor  people  walk  in  wood¬ 
en  shoes,  and  even  some  policemen 
are  seen  wearing  this  rustic  footgear. 
The  women  do  wonders  to  look  neat 
and  smart,  and  they  succeed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  Only  their  intimate  friends 
know  that  their  new  dress  is  the  third 
edition,  modified  and  converted,  of  an 
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THE  CLOSE  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  BELGIANS 


old  pre-war  “toilette.”  and  they  do  not 
easily  confess  that  their  best  coat  has 
been  made  out  of  an  extra  blanket. 
Owing  to  the  requisitions,  wool,  cloth, 
and  even  linen  have  become  so  valu¬ 
able  that,  in  some  cases,  robbers  have 
taken  away  the  clothes  of  their  vic¬ 
tims,  reviving  the  custom  of  the  old 
highwaymen. 

The  enemy  has  seized  every  kind  of 
brass  in  the  cafes,  tramcars,  and  public 
buildings,  and  even  in  private  houses. 
All  the  brilliant  copper  fittings  are 
replaced  by  dull  iron.  The  shine  has 
gone  from  the  gay  city.  After  the  scarc¬ 
ity  of  food,  this  want  of  brightness  and 
spotless  cleanliness  is  perhaps  the 
severest  trial  of  the  Brussels  housewife. 
It  was  the  great  luxury  of  the  poor  in 
Belgium.  Water  is  still  plentiful— 
it  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  which  has 
not  been  affected  by  the  war — but  a 
small  piece  of  soap  is  worth  four 
shillings. 

HE  “BUSY  BEES”  STRIVE  TO  SAVE  THE 
CHILDREN. 

And  still  through  frost  and  snow, 
through  wind  and  showers,  unex¬ 
pectedly  the  queues  of  “silent  men 
and  black-shawled  women,  pitchers  in 
hand,  ”  bar  the  way,  and  the  wanderer 
realizes  that  out  of  750,000  people 
who  live  in  Brussels,  from  200,000  to 
250,000  are  destitute.  Besides  these 
grown-ups  who  wait  before  the  “soupes” 
there  are  crowds  of  children  who  gather 
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at  11  o’clock  before  the  canteens  for 
subnormal  children,  to  take  the  extra 
meal  provided  by  the  “Petite?  Abeilles,” 
the  private  association  known  in  Brus¬ 
sels  as  the  “Little  Bees.”  Twenty- 
six  thousand  children  are  fed  by  2,000 
to  5,000  women  of  all  classes  who  have 
volunteered  for  this  work  since  the 
beginning  of  the  occupation  and  looked 
after  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
physicians  who  give  their  services. 

The  “Little  Bees”  are  all  volunteers. 
They  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  Relief,  and  go  from  door  to 
door  to  collect  alms.  They  gather  in 
this  way,  in  Brussels  alone,  $500  a  week 
besides  gifts  in  food,  and  bring  their 
honey  back  to  the  hive.  Their  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  town  has  grown  tremen¬ 
dously,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  is 
owing  to  their  untiring  efforts  that  the 
mortality  among  children  has  been 
kept  within  bounds. 

RS.  KELLOGG  TELLS  OF  THE  CHILDREN 
SHE  SAW  IN  BRUSSELS. 

Queen  Elisabeth  was  the  promoter 
and  the  patroness  of  the  association 
before  the  war.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  their  Queen,  engaged  in 
sterner  duty  on  the  Yser  front,  the 
workers  have  remained  faithful  to  their 
post,  and  will  be  able,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  render  a  glorious  account  of 
themselves.  This  is  how  Mrs.  Kellogg 
describes  the  rush  of  youngsters  in  the 
canteen : 
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“It  was  raining  outside,  but  all  was 
white  and  clean  and  inviting  within. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  rush  of  feet  in  the 
courtyard  below.  I  looked  out  of  the 
window;  in  the  rain  1,662  children 
between  three  and  fourteen  years, 
mothers  often  leading  the  smaller 
ones,  not  an  umbrella  or  rubber  among 
them,  were  lining  up  with  their  cards, 
eager  to  be  passed  by  the  sergeant. 


‘  Beaucoup,  mademoiselle,  beaucoup!’ 
A  few  even  said,  ‘Only  a  little,  made¬ 
moiselle!’  Everybody  said  something. 
One  tiny,  golden-haired  thing  pleaded, 
‘You  know,  1  like  the  little  pieces  of 
meat  best.  ’  In  no  time  they  discovered 
that  I  was  new,  and  tried  to  induce  me 
to  give  them  extra  slices  of  bread  or 
bowls  of  milk.  ” 

Though  they  bear  other  names  in 


BRUGES  “THE  SLEEPING  TOWN” 


Bruges  has  preserved  to  this  day  its  mediaeval  aspect.  The  old  houses  and  beautiful  Gothic  churches,  narrow 
canals  bridge-adorned,  all  bear  the  stamp  of  rare  beauty  and  quaintness.  Once  the  entire  wool  trade  of  Flanders 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  Bruges  and  the  town  was,  moreover,  the  seat  of  a  brilliant  cosmopolitan  colony 
of  artists.  Zeebrugge,  connected  by  a  canal  is  the  port  of  Bruges. 


These  kind-hearted,  long-suffering  ser¬ 
geants  kept  this  wavering  line  in  place, 
as  the  children  noisily  climbed  the 
long  stairway,  calling,  pushing.  One 
little  girl  stepped  out  to  put  fresh 
flowers  before  a  bust  of  the  Queen. 
Boys  and  girls  under  six  crowded  into 
the  first  of  the  large  airy  rooms,  older 
girls  into  the  second,  while  the  bigger 
boys  climbed  to  the  floor  above.  With 
much  chattering  and  shuffling  of  sabots 
they  slid  along  the  low  benches  to  their 
places  at  the  long  narrow  tables.  The 
women  hurried  between  the  wriggling 
rows,  ladling  out  the  hot,  thick  soup. 
The  air  was  filled  with  cries  of, 


other  towns,  there  are  “Little  Bees” 
all  over  the  country  looking  after 
253,000  subnormal  children,  and  fight¬ 
ing  hard  to  protect  the  little  ones 
against  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  food 
crisis. 

HE  ATTEMPTS  OF  THE  BELGIANS  TO  HELP 
THEMSELVES. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  efforts  made  in  Belgium  to 
preserve  the  race  and  alleviate  suffering. 
The  school  children  (there  are  1,200,000 
of  them)  receive  an  extra  meal  at  4 
p.  M.,  given  them  by  the  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses.  The  “Drop  of 
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Milk”  cares  for  expectant  mothers, 
and  has  53,000  babies  under  supervi¬ 
sion.-  The  Clothing  Relief  provides 
several  hundred  thousand  garments, 
besides  giving  a  few  hours’  employ¬ 
ment  a  week  to  25,000  seamstresses,  in 
Brussels  alone.  The  lace  industry — 
the  only  industry  whose  exports  are 
allowed — keeps  48,000  workers  busy. 
The  “Restaurants  Economiques”  pro¬ 
vide  over  10,000  cheap  meals  a  day  in 
Brussels  to  the  many  “  Pauvres  hon- 
teux,”  who  would  rather  endure  severe 
privations  than  be  seen  in  the  soup 
queues. 

All  these  foundations  are  subsidized 
by  the  communes  and  the  Commission 
for  Relief,  and  none  of  them  could  work 
for  more  than  a  month  without  the 
help  of  volunteers  and  the  constant 
flow  of  private  subscriptions.  Mr. 
Hoover  speaks  of  an  army  of  55,000 
yolunteer  workers  on  relief  that  has 
grown  among  the  Belgian  and  French 
people,  “of  a  perfection  and  a  patriot¬ 
ism  without  parallel  in  the  existence  of 
any  country.”  It  is  “to  the  growth  of 
the  relief  organization,  and  the  demand 
it  has  made  upon  the  people’s  exertions 
and  their  devotion,  that  its  morale  has 
flowered  in  such  a  fine  national  spirit 
and  stoical  resolution.” 

HE  BELGIAN  ARMY  AND  THE  BELGIAN 
PEOPLE. 

The  Belgians  have  refused  to  work 
for  Germany,  but  they  are  working 
for  Belgium  harder  than  ever;  some  of 
them  are  so  engrossed  in  this  new  ' 
undertaking  that  they  have  no  time  to 
weep  over  the  past.  Their  sight  must 
clear  like  that  of  the  pilot  of  the  ship, 
for  there  is  danger  ahead.  Never  has 
there  been  so  little  money  in  the 


country,  and  never  have  so  many 
charities  flourished. 

The  Army  is  worshipped.  In  many 
homes  the  picture  of  the  absent  soldier 
occupies  the  place  of  honor  in  the  living 
room,  and  is  surrounded  with  small 
household  treasures.  Tapers  are  kept 
burning  before  these  shrines  during  the 
winter  nights,  and  they  are  surrounded 
with  flowers  in  summer.  The  soldiers’ 
children  and  the  orphans  are  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  solicitude  of  hundreds  of  asso¬ 
ciations,  such  as  the  “Secours  des  En- 
fants  de  nos  Braves,”  the  “Obole  Pop- 
ulaire,”  the  “Friends  of  our  Soldiers’ 
Children,”  the  “Orphan’s  Flower,” 
and  the  prisoners  in  Germany  are  not 
forgotten  by  “  L ’Adoption,  ”  the  “Com¬ 
ite  du  Soldat  Beige  Prisonnier,  ”  while 
ihe  disabled  are  looked  after  by 
‘  La  Fraternelle  des  Soldats  Mutiles.” 

1AUGHING  AT  THEIR  MISERY  ENABLES 
u  THEM  TO  ENDURE  IT. 

“The  great  characteristic  of  the 
Belgian  people,”  writes  Mr.  J.  G. 
Blieck,  in  the  Amsterdammer  after 
spending  two  years  in  the  occupied 
provinces,  “is  the  unconquerable 
strength  of  their  living  spirit,  this  spirit 
which  remains  silent  because  obliged 
to  do  so,  but  remains  untamed,  which 
laughs  because  inclined  to  do  so  and 
because  it  knows.  Yes,  even  in  the 
present  circumstances,  the  spirit  of 
Belgium  laughs!  It  laughs  at  the  in¬ 
congruities  of  life,  mocking  the  war¬ 
rior’s  sword,  mocking  its  own  misery. 
But  laughter  means  victory;  and  it  is 
precisely  because  Belgium  began  again 
to  laugh  so  soon,  and  has  never  ceased 
to  laugh  since,  that  she  will  conquer. 
She  does  not  even  resist  the  evil  spirit, 
Lecause  it  has  no  hold  upon  her. 
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Chapter  LXI 

The  German  Offensive  of  March  and  April 

LUDENDORFF  ATTEMPTS  TO  GAIN  PEACE  BY  SEPARATING 
THE  FRENCH  AND  BRITISH  ARMIES 


rAURING  the  winter  of  1917-1918 
there  was  much  speculation  as  to 
whether  the  Germans  would  venture 
to  attack  in  force  on  the  Western 
Front  in  the  following  spring.  The  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Russian  front  had  by  this 
time  enabled  them  to  transfer  to  the 
West  vast  numbers  of  fresh  troops  and 
a  great  quantity  of  war  material — with 
the  result  that  in  strength  they  were 
now  considerably  superior.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  those — some  of 
them  high  up  in  the  Allied  councils — 
who,  remembering  the  failure  of  the 
Allies  to  break-through  in  1916  and 
1917,  believed  that  the  deadlock  on 
the  Western  Front  was  unbreakable, 
and  that  the  Germans  would  not  dare 
to  attack.  Even  among  the  soldiers, 
there  were  many  who  regarded  the 
prospect  of  a  German  offensive  as  too 
good  to  be  true,  and  who  believed  that 
the  Germans  would  continue  their 
stone-walling  tactics  rather  than  ven¬ 
ture  on  the  project  of  a  grand  offensive. 

HE  SITUATION  AT  HOME  FORCED  THE 
GERMANS  TO  FIGHT. 

These  latter  views,  however,  were 
based  on  a  false  estimate  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  position  of  the  Central 
Powers,  though  temporarily  favorable, 
was  rapidly  becoming  critical.  Aus¬ 
tria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  could  not 
be  expected  to  continue  the  struggle 
indefinitely;  and  even  in  Germany  in¬ 


ternal  conditions  were  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  worse.  The  submarine  warfare, 
moreover,  had  failed  to  yield  the  re¬ 
sults  which  had  been  promised  from 
it;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theatre  would  soon  become  a 
serious  factor.  Obviously,  it  was  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  the  Germans  to 
make  the  fullest  use  of  their  tempo¬ 
rary  superiority.  If  the  British  and 
French  armies  could  be  decisively  de¬ 
feated  before  the  Americans  could  come 
to  their  relief,  the  war  would  be  virtu¬ 
ally  won;  for  it  was  not  expected  that 
the  United  States,  separated  from  the 
field  of  conflict  by  thousands  of  miles 
of  sea,  would  continue  the  struggle 
single-handed. 

LUDENDORFF  PROMISES  VICTORY  WITHIN 
-y  FOUR  MONTHS. 

Everything  hinged  on  whether,  in 
the  next  round  of  the  bout,  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  could  administer  to  the 
combined  British  and  French  armies  a 
knock-out  blow;  and  it  would  appear 
that  eaily  in  the  winter  Ludendorff, 
who — under  the  nominal  leadership  of 
the  popular  idol,  Hindenburg— was 
the  master-mind  of  the  German  army, 
had  already  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  an  achievement  was  feasible 
At  a  secret  session  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  held  in  February,  1918, 
Ludendorff  appeared  in  person,  and 
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after  outlining  his  proposals,  guaran¬ 
teed  the  German  people  a  victorious 
peace  within  four  months,  if  his  pro¬ 
posals  were  adopted.  He  frankly  esti¬ 
mated  the  .  probable  German  losses  at 
an  appalling  figure;  but  the  Reichstag 
intoxicated  with  the  prospect  of  vic¬ 
tory  at  last,  gave  his  project  their 
blessing. 


General  ludendorff's  plan  to  gain 

A  VICTORIOUS  PEACE. 

Ludendorff’s  plan  bore  witness  to 
the  power  and  originality  of  his  narrow 
but  efficient  mind.  It  was  a  definite 
and  revolutionary  attempt  to  find  a 
fresh  solution  for  the  stalemate  which 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  war  of 
positions.  In  the  battles  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  years  it  had  been  deemed  essential 
to  prepare  the  way  for  an  infantry  as¬ 
sault  by  a  prolonged  bombardment — 
with  the  result  that  the  element  of  sur¬ 
prise  was  lost,  the  enemy  got  plenty  of 
time  and  warning  to  get  his  reserves 
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up,  and  the  attack  was  not  able  to 
progress  far.  The  bombardment  was 
likely,  also,  to  make  the  ground  im¬ 
passable  for  the  artillery  and  supply 
services  as  the  attack  swept  forward. 

The  problem  had  been  partially  solved 
by  the  British  in  their  tank  attack 
near  Cambrai  in  November,  1917, 
where  the  prolonged  artillery  bombard¬ 
ment  had  been  dispensed  with,  and 
a  complete  surprise  had  been  ob¬ 
tained.  Ludendorff  did  not  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  tanks  to  enable 
him  to  copy  the  British  tactics,  nor 
does  he  appear  at  this  stage  to 
have  thought  highly  of  the  tanks 
as  an  instrument  of  warfare;  but 
he  was  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  success  of  the  British  in  res¬ 
toring  the  element  of  surprise  to 
the  battle. 

'HE  NEW  GERMAN  PLAN  OF  ATTACK 
TO  BE  TRIED  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE. 

He  could  not,  of  course,  hope  to 
obtain  a  complete  surprise;  but  he 
conceived  that  it  would  be  at  least 
possible  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to 
the  point  at  which  his  main  blow 
was  to  fall.  His  idea  was  to  effect 
his  concentrations  far  behind  the 
front  line,  where  they  would  threat¬ 
en  several  different  sectors  of  the 
enemy’s  front;  to  hurry  his  troops 
forward  to  the  assembly  positions 
under  cover  of  night,  by  every 
means  of  transportation  at  his  dis¬ 
posal;  to  attack,  after  a  brief  but 
violent  bombardment,  in  over¬ 
whelming  strength  at  certain  crit¬ 
ical  points,  and  thus  to  effect  a 
break-through  before  the  enemy 
could  readjust  himself  to  meet  the 
sudden  blow.  The  actual  assault  was 
to  be  carried  out  by  specially  trained 
storm-troops,  who  were  to  press  for¬ 
ward  at  all  costs  through  any  gaps  that 
appeared,  and  were  to  indicate  by  a 
carefully  prepared  system  of  signals 
the  lines  of  least  resistance  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  dense  waves  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  attacking  in  their 
wake.  All  troops  were  to  be  furnished 
with  several  days’  iron  rations,  and 
were  to  push  on  to  the  limit  of  their 
endurance,  when  they  would  be  “leap¬ 
frogged”  by  fresher  formations.  These 
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THE  INTERIOR  OF  ST.  GERVAIS 


Interior  of  the  Paris  Church  of  St.  Gervais,  hit  by  a  shell  during  the 
long-range  bombardment  of  the  capital  on  Good  Friday,  1918.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  worshippers  were  victims  of  this  attack. 


tactics  had  been  used  by  Gen¬ 
eral  von  Hutier  in  the  East, 
and  later  at  Caporetto  on  a 
limited  scale. 

After  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  front,  Ludendorff  se¬ 
lected  the  sector  on  which  his 
attack  was  to  be  made.  This 
sector  was  the  southern  half 
of  the  British  line,  extending 
from  north  of  Cambrai  to  south 
of  St.  Quentin,  and  coinciding 
with  the  areas  held  by  the 
British  Third  and  Fifth  Armies. 

It  was  intended,  however,  that 
the  main  blow  should  fall  on 
the  British  Fifth  Army,  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  British 
line;  and  the  object  of  this  blow 
was  to  separate  the  British  and 
French  armies,  so  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  isolate  the 
British  from  French  assistance, 
to  roll  the  British  armies  back 
on  the  Channel  ports  and 
destroy  them;  then  to  turn 
south  and  roll  up  the  French 
line.  It  was  an  astute  attempt 
to  put  into  twentieth -century 
practice  Napoleon’s  device  of 
separating  his  enemies  and  de¬ 
feating  them  in  succession. 

ow  NEAR  TO  SUCCESS  DID  LUDENDORFF 
COME? 

Just  how  far  this  plan  fell  short  of 
success  is  a  question  which  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  debated  in  Germany  for  many 
years  to  come.  Certainly  it  did  not  fall 
far  short.  Ludendorff’s  concentration 
of  his  troops  left  the  Allies  in  the  dark 
as  to  where  his  main  blow  was  to  fall; 
and  the  preparations  which  they  made 
to  meet  it  were  hopelessly  astray.  The 
French  commander-in-chief,  General 
Petain,  was  convinced  that  Ludendorff 
was  going  to  attack  in  Champagne; 
and,  in  order  that  he  might  strengthen 
his  line,  he  induced  the  British  to  take 
over  an  additional  thirty  miles  of  front 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Quentin — 
the  very  spot  where  the  German  drive 
was  to  take  place.  This  arrangement 
produced  a  dangerous  extension  of  the 
British  line;  for  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  failure  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  support  the  Western  Front 


with  adequate  reinforcements,  had 
actually  at  his  disposal  at  the  very 
least  100,000  fewer  fighting  troops  than 
he  had  had  a  year  before,  when  he  had 
occupied  a  shorter  front. 

Had  General  Haig  known  beforehand 
where  Ludendorff  was  going  to  strike, 
he  might  still  have  been  able  to 
counter  the  blow;  but  failing  this 
knowledge,  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
mass  his  reserves  behind  what  seemed 
the  most  vulnerable  places  in  his  line — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  north,  protecting 
the  Channel  ports,  where  he  was  not 
able,  without  disaster,  to  give  much 
ground.  Consequently,  the  southern 
part  of  the  British  line  was  very  lightly 
held.  The  Fifth  British  Army,  which 
lay  directly  across  the  path  of  the  main 
German  drive,  and  which  was  composed 
of  only  fourteen  infantry  divisions 
and  three  cavalry  divisions,  all  con¬ 
siderably  below  strength,  had  to  de¬ 
fend  a  front  of  over  fortv  miles. 
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The  reasons  why  the  fifth  army 

BROKE  DOWN. 

The  breakdown  of  the  Fifth  Army 
in  the  battle  that  followed  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  harsh  criticism  that  it 
may  be  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  to  explain  in  some  detail  the 
situation  on  the  Fifth  Army  front. 
The  greater  part  of  this  sector  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  British  only  in 


and  a  rear  zone,  several  thousand  yards 
apart;  he  had  even  begun  defensive 
works  as  far  back  as  the  crossings  of 
the  Somme  and  he  had  done  his  best 
to  improve  communications  by  repair¬ 
ing  the  roads,  building  light  railways, 
establishing  dumps,  and  so  forth.  But 
the  number  of  men  at  his  disposal  was 
limited — so  limited  that  he  had  to  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  defending  parts  of 


A  SYMBOL  IN  SILHOUETTE 

An  Anzac  sentry  on  guard  for  the  Empire  somewhere  in  France.  The  Odyssey  of  the  Anzacs  was  perhaps  written 
on  the  tortured  cliffs  and  burning  sands  of  Gallipoli,  but  their  gallantry  upon  the  fields  of  Western  Europe,  in 
Palestine  and  in  Mesopotamia  marks  a  fair  page  in  the  annals  of  the  Empire.  British  Official 


the  latter  part  of  January,  1918,  and 
its  defenses  were  in  a  sketchy  condition. 
Being  partially  protected  by  the 
marshes  of  the  Oise  valley  it  had  not 
been  strongly  held  by  the  French.  The 
country  behind  it,  moreover,  was  the 
devastated  area  over  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  passed  in  their  retreat  to  the 
Hindenburg  line  the  year  before,  and 
was  seriously  deficient  in  adequate 
facilities  for  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation.  Sir  Hubert  Gough,  the 
commander  of  the  Fifth  Army,  had,  on 
taking  over  the  front,  immediately  set 
himself  to  improving  its  defenses.  He 
had  organized  three  separate  defensive 
zones,  an  outpost  zone,  a  battle  zone 
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his  line  by  means  of  a  series  of  discon¬ 
nected  posts;  and,  when  the  storm 
broke,  his  preparations  were  still  far 
from  completion.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  early  spring  of  1918  was 
phenomenally  dry;  and  the  marshes  of 
the  Oise  valley  dried  up,  with  the  result 
that  the  Germans  were  able  to  make 
their  way  across  them  in  much  larger 
numbers  than  had  been  thought  possi¬ 
ble.  Seldom  in  truth  have  troops  found 
themselves,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  in  a  less  enviable  position  than 
did  the  attenuated  units  of  Gough’s 
devoted  army  as  the  fateful  end  of 
March,  1918,  which  was  to  bring  un¬ 
expected  disaster,  drew  nigh. 
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rPHE  THUNDER  BOLT  IS  LAUNCHED  UPON 
1  THE  BRITISH  LINE. 

Up  to  the  last  minute,  the  British 
General  Staff  were  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  main  German  blow  was 
going  to  fall  on  the  British  Third  Army; 
whereas,  as  the  battle  unfolded,  it  was 
found  to  have  fallen  on  the  Fifth  Army. 
Against  the  fifteen  divisions  of  the 
Third  Army,  under  Sir  Julian  Byng, 
Ludendorfif  threw  twenty-four  divi¬ 
sions  from  Otto  von  Below’s  Seven¬ 
teenth  Army  and  von  der  Marwitz’s 
Second  Army;  but  against  the  fourteen 
infantry  divisions  and  three  cavalry 
divisions  of  Gough’s  Fifth  Army,  he 
threw  no  less  than  forty  divisions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  whole  of  von  Hutier’s 


Eighteenth  Army  and  the  great  part 
of  von  der  Marwitz’s  Second  Army. 
Before  the  end  of  the  fighting  nine 
more  divisions  were  used,  seventy- 
three  in  all.  The  importance  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  attack  was  further 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that,  whereas 
the  northern  part  was  made  by  troops 
in  the  Army  Group  of  Rupprecht  of 
Bavaria,  von  Hutier’s  Army  was  in  the 
Army  Group  of  the  German  Crown 
Prince.  Once  the  attack  was  under 
way,  it  was  announced  that  the  Kaiser 
was  in  supreme  command. 

The  thunder-bolt  was  launched  on 
the  morning  of  March  21.  At  4  A.  M. 
the  German  guns  opened  up  a  terrific 
bombardment  of  gas  and  high  explosive 
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shells,  not  only  along  the  front  of  the 
British  Third  and  Fifth  Armies,  but  on 
many  other  parts  of  the  front,  both 
British  and  French.  Dunkirk  even 
was  bombarded.  More  shells  were 
used  than  in  the  entire  Franco-Prussian 
war.  Then,  as  the  morning  wore  on, 
the  infantry  attack  developed  on  a 
sixty-mile  front  from  north  of  the 
River  Sensee  to  south  of  the  River  Oise. 
In  one  place  it  began  as  early  as  8  A.  M. 
and  it  was  general  by  io  A.  M.  It  did 
not  fall  on  all  parts  of  the  line  with 
equal  force:  some  places,  such  as  the 
face  of  the  salient  opposite  Cambrai, 
were  hardly  attacked  at  all,  and  units 
fighting  side  by  side  found  themselves 
subjected  to  very  different  degrees  of 
pressure.  It  was  only  at  certain  points 
that  the  attack  was  pressed  with  especial 
violence;  and  here,  indeed,  it  was  all 
but  irresistible. 

HE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS  FAVORABLE 
TO  THE  GERMANS. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  weather 
conditions  were  particularly  favorable 
for  the  attack.  The  morning  of  March 
21  broke  with  the  front  wrapped  in  one 
of  those  dense  fogs  for  which  the  winter 
of  northern  France  has  become  famous. 
This  meant  that,  in  the  damp  and 
heavy  air,  the  fumes  of  the  German 
gas  shells  hung  long  and  low  on  the 
ground;  and  it  made  next  to  impossible 
any  effective  counter-battery  work  on 
the  part  of  the  British  artillery.  When 
the  infantry  attack  developed,  the  fog 
prevented  the  British  from  seeing  their 
assailants  until  they  were  only  a  few 
yards  away,  and  so  rendered  abortive 
the  carefully  devised  scheme  of  defense 
which  the  British  had  evolved.  The 
idea  underlying  the  British  defenses 
was  that  the  outpost  line  should  serve 
to  break  up  the  cohesion  of  the  German 
attack,  and  that  the  battle  zone,  which 
was  composed  of  a  series  of  redoubts 
and  strong  points  manned  by  machine- 
guns  sweeping  the  approaches  with 
transverse  fire,  should  bring  the  attack 
to  a  standstill .  What  actually  happened 
was  that  the  troops  in  the  outpost 
line  were  in  many  cases  overwhelmed 
almost  before  they  were  aware  that  the 
Germans  were  upon  them;  and  the  ma¬ 
chine-guns  and  artillery  in  the  battle 
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zone  were  robbed  of  their  targets  by  the 
fog  until  it  was  almost  too  late.  Nature 
had  provided  the  Germans  with  a 
“smoke-screen”  more  effectual  than 
any  that  artificial  means  could  have  de¬ 
vised. 

It  should  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  there  was  at  first  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  debdcle.  Though  the  outpost 
line  was  almost  everywhere  overrun, 
and  several  deep  dents  were  made  in  the 
battle  zone,  the  rear  zone  was  at  the 
end  of  the  day  everywhere  intact. 
Nor,  in  view  of  the  facts,  can  the 
British  resistance  be  described  as  other 
than  heroic.  Over  the  fate  of  many  of 
the  advance  posts  a  silence  reigns  more 
eloquent  than  words;  but  we  know 
that  in  others  the  defenders  held  out 
long  after  the  advancing  German 
hordes  had  swept  past  them.  A  typi¬ 
cal  illustration  of  the  fate  of  these  re¬ 
doubts  may  be  found  in  the  story  of 
Manchester  Hill,  opposite  St.  Quentin, 
which  was  held  by  the  i6th  Manches- 
ters.  The  colonel  of  the  Manchesters, 
Elstob,  had  issued  instructions  that 
“The  Manchesters  will  defend  Man¬ 
chester  Hill  to  the  last;”  and  the 
battalion'  lived  and  died  true  to  its 
orders. 

EN  IN  THE  ADVANCE  POSTS  FIGHT  TO 
THE  END. 

In  some  localities  rifle-fire  was 
heard  about  the  advance  posts  as 
late  as  midnight;  and  indeed  in  most 
cases  the  forward  troops  fought  until 
they  could  fight  no  more.  Though 
fighting  against  hopeless  odds,  they 
served  to  absorb  the  shock  of  the  first 
German  onslaught,  and  thus  slowed  up 
the  German  advance.  It  is  significant 
that  nowhere  on  the  first  day  did  the 
German  attack  reach  such  a  depth  as 
was  reached,  for  example,  by  the  later 
assault  of  the  Canadians  and  Austral¬ 
ians  opposite  Amiens  on  August  8.  Its 
maximum  depth  of  penetration  was 
about  8,ooo  yards  at  the  extreme  south 
of  the  British  line;  and  the  average 
depth  was  probably  not  more  than  half 
of  that  distance. 

Had  the  British  had  even  a  normal 
supply  of  reserves,  especially  on  the 
Fifth  Army  front  to  the  south,  it  is 
probable  that  they  might  have  made 
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good  their  line  of  resistance  on  the 
following  day.  In  reserves,  however, 
they  were  woefully  deficient.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  very  slender  reserves  of 
the  Fifth  Army  had  been  drawn  into 
the  fight  on  March  21 ;  and  in  view  of 
the  progress  which  the  Germans  had 
made,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  with¬ 
draw  the  right  wing  of  the  Fifth  Army 
behind  the  Crozat  Canal.  At  the  same 


ally  “masked.”  Nevertheless,  practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  front  of  Byng’s  Third 
Army  held  firm;  and  the  thin-strung 
line  along  the  Crozat  Canal  in  the 
south  opposed  a  most  stubborn  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  German  advance.  It 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  Fifth  Army, 
opposite  St.  Quentin,  that  the  break 
occurred.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  point  at  which  the  Germans  launched 


SHELTERED  PIGEON  HOUSE  AT  THE  FRONT 


With  the  declaiation  of  war  the  liaison  units  mobilize  and  establish  their  various  stations  to  which  their  carrier 
pigeons  resort  bringing  the  messages  entrusted  to  them.  Reserve  birds,  sent  to  the  front  in  baskets,  are  held  in 
the  first  line  whence  they  can  be  dispatched  to  maintain  the  communications  with  the  rear. 


time,  certain  rectifications  of  the  line 
were  made  farther  north,  especially  at 
the  salient  opposite  Cambrai,  which 
had  been  heavily  attacked  at  both  re¬ 
entrants.  These  operations  were  carried 
out  during  the  night  of  March  21-22, 
with  practically  no  interference  from 
the  enemy. 

HE  GERMANS  BREAK  THROUGH  OPPO 
SITE  ST.  QUENTIN. 

On  the  morning  of  March  22,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Germans  renewed  their  at¬ 
tack  with  great  violence.  The  morn¬ 
ing  was  again  thick  with  mist,  and 
once  more  the  fire  of  the  British  guns, 
rifles  and  machine-guns  was  effectu- 


the  spearhead  of  their  attack. 
Under  the  weight  of  the  troops  which 
Ludendorff  here  poured  into  the  battle, 
the  British,  fighting  fiercely  and  contin¬ 
uously,  were  gradually  forced  back 
out  of  the  battle  zone  and  into  the 
third  or  rear  defensive  zone.  On  this 
line  they  made  a  last  desperate  stand; 
but  the  omens  were  against  them.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  little  Omignon 
River,  the  Germans  found  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  two  British  divisions;  into  this 
gap  they  poured  large  numbers  of 
troops,  and  thus  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  definite  break-through  which  they 
had  in  view.  Since  there  were  no 
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further  reserves  within  call  to  be  used 
in  stopping  the  gap,  the  Fifth  Army- 
commander  had  now  no  choice  but  to 
order  a  withdrawal  to  the  bridgehead 
positions  which  he  had  begun  east  of 
the  Somme  near  Peronne.  This  he  did 
just  before  midnight  on  March  2 2. 

''HE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE  FIFTH  ARMY 
TO  THE  SOMME. 

To  carry  out  a  retirement  under  con¬ 
stant  pressure  from  the  enemy  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  operations  in  war¬ 
fare;  and  it  is  especially-  difficult  with 


troops  which,  like  the  British,  were 
accustomed  mainly  to  trench  routine, 
and  which  had  not  been  trained,  as 
the  German  storm-troops  had  been, 
in  the  tactics  of  open  fighting.  As  the 
British  Fifth  Army  fell  back  toward 
the  Somme,  and  the  right  wing  of  the 
Third  Army  swung  back  to  conform 
with  this  movement,  there  was  an  al¬ 
most  inevitable  dislocation  of  the 
front,  and  dangerous  gaps  appeared  at 
certain  points  in  the  line.  Into  these 
gaps  the  Germans  felt  their  way  with 
an  unerring  instinct,  and  thus  in  some 
cases  got  in  rear  of  the  retiring  British. 
Especially  at  Flam  in  the  south  and  be¬ 
tween  the  wings  of  the  Third  and  Fifth 
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Armies  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
River  Tortille  in  the  north,  a  most 
critical  situation  developed  as  a  result 
of  these  dislocations. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  view 
also  of  reports  received  from  the  Air 
Force  that  the  German  front  for  miles 
back  was  black  with  advancing  Ger¬ 
man  troops,  General  Gough  decided  at 
the  last  minute  not  to  attempt  to  make 
a  stand  on  the  east  of  the  Somme,  but 
to  retire  forthwith  to  the  west  bank. 
He  felt,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  to 


ask  his  tired  troops  to  hold  the  bridge¬ 
head  positions  against  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  forces  opposed  to  them  would  be  to 
invite  disaster.  In  retiring  over  the 
river  so  precipitately,  he  of  course 
greatly  shortened  the  time  available 
for  evacuating  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  with  the  result  that  great 
quantities  of  materials  had  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  enemy.  But  once 
his  troops  had  the  river  in  front  of 
them,  they  were  able  to  rally,  and  op¬ 
pose  a  fairly  effective  resistance  to  the 
German  advance.  Night  fell  on  March 
23  with  the  Germans  pressing  hard 
upon  the  river  line  north  of  Ham;  and 
even  on  March  24,  when  the  Germans 


THE  SOUTHERN  PART  OF  THE  BATTLE 
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succeeded  Jn  forcing  the  river  crossings 
south  of  fipenancourt,  the  rest  of  the 
line  held  firm. 

ACK  AGAIN  UPON  THE  OLD  SOMME  BAT¬ 
TLEFIELDS. 

Meanwhile,  the  front  continued  in 
movement  both  to  the  south  and  to 
the  north.  In  the  south,  where  the 
French  reserves  were  already  coming 
up  in  an  attempt  to  staunch  the  ever¬ 
growing  breach  created  as  the  British 
fell  back  westward,  the  Germans  were 
striving  to  exploit  their  opportunities 


sector  were  on  the  point  of  disintegra¬ 
tion.  By  March  24  the  Germans  were 
already  on  the  edge  of  the  Somme 
battlefield,  well  to  the  rear  flank  of  the 
British  troops  along  the  Somme  south 
of  the  bend  at  Peronne.  On  March  25 
they  swept  across  the  old  battlefields, 
capturing  Courcelette,  Pozieres,  Thiep- 
val,  and  many  another  place  which  it 
had  cost  the  British  untold  blood  and 
agony  to  wring  from  them  a  year  and  a 
half  before;  and  by  March  26  they  were 
knocking  at  the  gates  of  Albert  itself. 


BACK  TO  THE  BASE 

\ 

British  wounded  bound  for  dressing  station  and  hospital  base  on  light  railway.  Beside  the  track  runs  a  duckboard 
along  which  painfully  stumble  the  walking  casualties.  The  severity  of  the  weather  of  the  spring  of  1918  added 
materially  to  the  suffering  of  the  troops.  The  devotion  of  the  ambulance  men  was  a  bright  spot  in  war’s  dark  annals. 


to  the  utmost.  Having  carried  the 
line  of  the  Crozat  Canal,  they  were 
pushing  forward,  and  by  nightfall  on 
March  24  they  had  captured  Chauny 
and  were  half-way  along  the  road  from 
Ham  to  Noyon. 

In  the  north,  a  still  more  serious  re¬ 
treat  was  under  way.  The  Germans, 
profiting  to  the  full  from  the  gap  that 
they  had  found  between  the  Third  and 
Fifth  Armies,  were  hustling  the  British 
back  toward  the  old  Somme  battle¬ 
fields  of  1916.  In  the  repeated  retire¬ 
ments  and  readjustments  of  the  line, 
divisions,  brigades,  and  battalions  lost 
touch  with  one  another;  and  it  seemed 
for  a  time  as  if  the  British  line  in  this 


By  this  time,  however,  British  rein¬ 
forcements  were  coming  into  line  from 
farther  north;  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
German  blow  was  spending  itself.  >The 
German  troops,  after  nearly  a  week  of 
constant  marching  and  fighting,  were 
reaching  the  point  of  exhaustion;  and 
the  German  transport  was  beginning 
to  break  down  under  the  strain.  On 
March  27  the  Germans  succeeded  in 
capturing  Albert — a  town  which  had 
never  before  been  in  their  hands;  but 
this  success  was  the  highwater  mark  of 
their  advance  on  this  front.  By  March 
28  they  had  everywhere  been  brought 
to  a  standstill  along  the  line  of  the 
Ancre. 
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The  retreat  of  the  fifth  army  south 

OF  THE  SOMME. 

The  rapid  retreat  of  the  Third  Army 
and  the  left  wing  of  the  Fifth  Army 
north  of  the  Somme  naturally  rendered 
necessary  repeated  withdrawals  of  that 
part  of  the  Fifth  Army  south  of  the 
Somme.  These  would  no  doubt  have 
been  necessary  in  any  case;  but  they 
were  rendered  more  difficult  owing  to 


BRIG.  GEN.  SANDEMAN-CAREY 

the  fact  that  the  British  to  the  south 
of  the  Somme  were  a  day  behind  those 
to  the  north  in  their  retirement,  and 
their  left  flank  was  therefore  continu¬ 
ally  in  the  air.  The  most  serious  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  situation  were  seen 
on  March  26.  On  this  date  the  British 
south  of  the  Somme  had  taken  up  a 
position  about  twenty  miles  east  of 
Amiens,  where,  despite  their  exhausted 
condition,  and  their  poverty  in  re¬ 
serves,  they  were  prepared  to  make  a 
desperate  stand;  but  to  the  north  of 
the  river  at  Bray-sur-Somme,  the 
local  British  commander,  owing  to  a 
misconception  of  his  orders,  had  al¬ 
ready  withdrawn  several  miles  farther 
west,  and  the  Germans  were  able  to 
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cross  the  river  and  put  themselves  be¬ 
tween  the  British  and  Amiens.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  was  nothing 
for  the  British  to  do  but  to  retire  again, 
which  they  did  with  such  difficulty 
that  the  road  to  Amiens  seemed  open. 
Fortunately,  General  Gough  had  al¬ 
ready  arranged  for  the  manning  of  the 
old  Amiens  defense  line,  from  Marcel- 
cave  to  the  Somme,  by  a  mixed  force 
of  details,  stragglers,  schools  personnel, 
American  engineers  and  Canadian  rail¬ 
way  troops,  tunneling  companies,  labor¬ 
ers,  cooks,  and  what  not,  under  General 
Carey;  and  “Mother  Carey 'schickens,  ” 
as  this  new  Falstaff’s  army  designated 
themselves,  stopped  the  breach.  By 
March  28  the  remnants  of  the  Fifth 
Army  south  of  the  Somme  had  fallen 
back  into  alignment  with  them;  and 
here,  for  the  time  being,  the  German 
advance  was  stayed. 

OTH  SIDES  WEARIED  TO  THE  POINT  OF 
EXHAUSTION. 

During  the  week  that  followed,  the 
Germans  made  repeated  attempts, 
both  before  Amiens  and  north  of  the 
Somme,  to  prevent  the  British  from 
stabilizing  their  line,  and  here  and 
there  local  advances  were  made  by 
them.  But  their  offensive  had  lost 
its  momentum.  British  airmen,  who 
watched  the  last  phase  of  the  struggle 
from  above,  have  described  how,  by 
this  time,  the  infantry  on  both  sides 
were  so  exhausted  that,  save  in  an 
emergency,  they  lay  for  hours  opposite 
each  other  without  firing.  Thin  as 
was  the  line  that  barred  the  approaches 
to  Amiens,  it  now  held;  and  March  28 
may  be  regarded  as  closing  the  first 
phase  of  the  German  offensive  in  this 
quarter. 

General  Gough  was  just  now  sent  to 
take  charge  of  the  defenses  of  Amiens, 
while  General  H.  S.  Rawlinson  was 
given  command  of  whatever  British 
forces  remained  south  of  the  Somme, 
as  the  Fifth  Army  could  hardly  be  said 
longer  to  exist. 

In  the  south,  meanwhile,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  been  making  notable  pro¬ 
gress.  On  March  25  they  captured 
Nesle  and  Noyon;  on  March  26  they 
passed  through  Roye;  and  thence  they 
struck  south-west  toward  Montdidier, 
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in  the  double  hope  of  interfering  with 
the  detraining  of  the  French  reinforce¬ 
ments  at  that  point,  and  of  finally 
separating  the  French  and  British 
Armies.  In  this  they  were  almost 
successful,  for  on  March  27  they  cap¬ 
tured  Montdidier,  in  spite  of  General 
Fayolle’s  Frenchmen  now  coming  up, 
and  the  Paris-Amiens  railway  came 
under  the  long-distance  fire  of  the 


to  hold  fast  on  the  Bray-Albert  line 
north  of  the  Somme  and  General 
Fayolle,  in  charge  of  the  French  Re¬ 
serve  Group,  was  ordered  to  hold  in  the 
south.  Though  the  Germans  took 
Montdidier,  they  were  not  able  to 
advance  further.  They  succeeded  dur¬ 
ing  March  28  in  progressing  slightly 
on  both  sides  of  Montdidier;  but  by 
nightfall  their  progress  had  been  stayed, 


BRITISH  GUNNER  COPYING  INSTRUCTIONS 


Under  camouflage  alongside  a  big  gun,  a  British  gunner  sits  copying  instructions.  All  “registrations,”  i.  e.  hits 
made  upon  a  target,  are  carefully  noted  by  the  gunner  for  future  reference.  In  this  way  a  battery  may  turn  upon  a 
certain  target  within  a  few  seconds  by  placing  the  “registered”  angles  and  elevations  upon  the  guns. 

British  Official 


German  guns.  But  by  this  time,  now 
that  it  was  clear  that  the  whole  weight 
of  the  German  offensive  was  being 
thrown  against  the  line  held  by  the 
British,  the  French  reserves  were  com¬ 
ing  rapidly  into  the  field. 

On  March  26  at  a  conference  of 
Allied  statesmen  and  generals  at  Doul- 
lens,  behind  the  battle-front,  General 
Foch  had  been  appointed  to  “co¬ 
ordinate”  the  Allied  forces  in  France; 
and  already  his  influence  began  to  be 
felt.  With  all  the  rare  genius  at  his 
command,  he  accelerated  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  French  reserves  to  the 
point  of  danger.  General  Haig  agreed 


and  the  German  offensive  here,  as  well 
as  farther  north,  had  shot  its  bolt. 

Ludendorff  next  shifts  to  an  attack 

v  ON  ARRAS. 

Ludendorff,  however,  though  he  had 
been  held  up  in  his  attempt  to  capture 
Amiens  and  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
French  and  British  Armies,  still  had 
another  string  to  his  bow.  The  hinge 
on  which  the  British  Third  and  Fifth 
Armies  had  swung  back  in  their  retreat 
was  Arras;  and  Ludendorff  conceived 
that  if  he  could  smash  in  this  hinge  he 
would  renew  the  rearward  movement 
of  the  British,  and  so  would  be  able  to 
achieve  his  object  by  a  roundabout 
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route.  He  was  nervous  also  about  his 
left  flank,  where  the  French  reserves 
were  now  appearing  in  ever-increasing 
numbers;  and  he  could  not  allow  the 
initiative  to  pass  to  the  Allies.  Conse¬ 
quently,  on  the  morning  of  March  28 — 
the  day  on  which  his  advance  in  the 
valley  of  the  Somme  was  reaching  its 


fense  which  the  British  had  evolved 
was  calculated  to  repel  the  most  de¬ 
termined  assaults.  As  the  German 
storm-troops  took  up  their  assembly 
positions,  they  were  in  several  places 
observed  by  the  British  artillery,  and 
the  severest  punishment  was  inflicted 
on  them;  and  when,  after  the  usual 


FIRST  SNOWFALL  IN  FLANDERS 


With  its  covering  of  freshly-fallen  snow  this  stretch  of  Flemish  fields  scarcely  suggests  that  it  was  neai  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  the  Western  Front,  in  that  small  tract  of  the  Belgian  kingdom  that  was  kept  free  from  the  ruthless 
invader.  The  scene  with  its  rows  of  pollarded  willows,  distant  farm  buildings  and  cultivated  ground  showing  through 
the  covering  of  snow,  suggests  rather  a  typically  peaceful  countryside. 


limit — he  launched  a  powerful  attack 
on  the  British  defenses  in  front  of 
Arras  and  Vimy  Ridge. 

The  Germans  employed  in  this  at¬ 
tack  the  same  methods  as  they  had 
used  on  March  21;  and  had  they 
achieved  a  similar  success  the  results 
must  have  been  grave  indeed.  But, 
fortunately  for  the  defense,  the  weath¬ 
er  conditions  were  very  different  on 
March  28  from  what  they  had  been  on 
the  earlier  date.  There  was  no  fog; 
and  it  was  demonstrated  that,  under 
normal  conditions,  the  scheme  of  de¬ 
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preliminary  bombardment,  the  attack 
was  launched,  the  British  outpost  line 
proved  quite  sufficient  to  break  up  its 
cohesion.  The  Germans  advanced  only 
to  be  mowed  down  by  the  transverse 
fire  of  the  British  machine-guns,  by  the 
point-blank  fire  of  the  British  field 
artillery,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  the  fire 
of  the  surviving  garrisons  of  the  out¬ 
post  line,  who  faced  about  and  poured 
round  after  round  into  their  flank  and 
rear.  The  result  was  that  the  attack 
withered  away,  and  the  day  ended 
with  the  British  battle  zone  everywhere 
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intact.  So  decisive  was  the  repulse 
that,  apart  from  a  second  and  equally 
disastrous  attack  on  part  of  the  line  on 
the  afternoon  of  March  28,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  made  no  further  attempt  to  ad¬ 
vance  on  this  front.  Ludendorff’s 
campaign  up  to  this  time  had  failed 
in  spite  of  the  ground  he  had  won.  He 
had  made  a  gap.  but  it  had  been  closed 
up.  He  was  left  with  a  salient  too 
narrow  for  comfort. 


order  to  find  reserves  to  throw  into 
the  battle  of  the  Somme,  had  drawn 
heavily  on  the  northern  part  of  his  line, 
and  had  only  partially  replaced  the 
troops  he  had  withdrawn  by  exhausted 
divisions  hastily  reconstituted  with 
reinforcements  from  England.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  the  British  weakness  in 
the  north  now  offered  greater  prospects 
of  success,  he  reverted  to  it,  and  on 
April  9  launched  an  offensive  on  the 


POSITION  OF  GERMAN  LONG  RANGE  GUNS  THAT  BOMBARDED  PARIS 


General  view  of  the  country  near  Crepy-en-Laonnois  where  the  Germans  sited  the  “Big  Berthas”  with  which, 
from  a  distance  of  about  seventy-four  miles  they  began  the  deliberate  bombardment  of  the  French  capital  on  March 
23,  1918.  The  positions  pf  the  guns — marked  i,  2,  and  3  in  the  middle  of  the  drawing — were  discovered  by  French 
airmen,  from  whose  data  the  drawing  on  this  page  was  made. 


"HE  BATTLE  OF  THE  LYS  BEGINS  TEN  DAYS 
LATER. 

Ludendorff,  however,  had  imposed 
on  himself  an  offensive  policy,  and  he 
could  not  afford  to  sit  still.  Time  was 
required  to  reorganize  his  much-tried 
troops  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
battleline;  but  he  still  had  about 
twenty  fresh  divisions  left  from  the 
original  mass  of  manoeuvre  which  he 
had  built  up,  and  he  now  decided  to 
employ  these  in  an  attack  on  the 
British  line  between  Lens  and  Armen- 
tieres,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  drive 
the  British  here  back  on  the  Channel 
ports.  He  had  considered  such  an  at¬ 
tack  when  he  was  forming  his  plans  in 
the  winter,  but  had  rejected  it.  Now, 
however,  he  was  aware  that  Haig,  in 


Lens-Armentieres  sector  which  for  a 
time  appeared  to  be  no  less  dangerous  a 
menace  to  the  safety  of  the  British 
army  in  France  than  the  drive  toward 
Amiens  had  been. 

The  attack  was  heralded  by  a  pro¬ 
longed  bombardment  by  gas  shells, 
which  began  on  April  7,  and  which  was 
merged  with  a  bombardment  of  high 
explosive  shells  as  the  zero  hour  drew 
near.  The  infantry  assault  developed 
in  the  early  hours  of  April  9.  Its  main 
weight  fell  on  the  Portuguese,  who  held 
the  line  midway  between  Armentieres 
and  the  La  Bass6e  Canal.  These  troops, 
who  had  been  in  the  line  too  long  with¬ 
out  relief,  gave  way  befoie  the  first  im¬ 
pact  of  the  German  attack;  and  their 
defection  uncovered  the  flanks  of  the 
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British  on  each  side  of  them.  Into  the 
gap  thus  created  the  Germans  poured, 
and  before  nightfall  they  had  crossed 
both  the  Lys  and  the  Lawe  Rivers. 
Fortunately,  the  55th  West  Lancashire 
Division  stood  firm  before  the  import¬ 
ant  British  centre  of  Beth une;  but,  to 
the  north,  the  Germans  succeeded  in 
isolating  Armentieres,  which  had  to  be 
surrendered  to  them  the  next  day,  and 
they  began  a  dangerous  movement  to¬ 
ward  Hazebrouck,  the  chief  railway 
centre  of  the  British  forces  in  Flanders. 


So  serious  did  this  new  German 
threat  to  the  Channel  ports  appear 
that  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  compelled, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  to  withdraw  from 
the  Flanders  ridges  (Messines,  Wyts- 
chaete  and  Passchendaele).  which  had 
been  won  at  the  cost  of  terrific  losses 
only  a  few  months  before,  and  to  take 
up  a  new  line  just  in  front  of  Ypres. 
Preparations  were  actually  made  for 
flooding  the  approaches  to  Calais  and 
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Dunkirk,  and  for  evacuating  from 
these  ports  all  non-essential  personnel. 
On  April  11,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  is¬ 
sued  the  famous  order  of  the  day  in 
which  he  appealed  to  his  men  to  fight 
a  Voutrance.  “Every  position  must  be 
held  to  the  last  man:  there  must  be  no 
retirement.  With  our  backs  to  the 
wall,  and  believing  in  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  each  one  of  us  must  fight  on  to 
the  end.”  By  April  13  the  village  of 
Vieux  Berquin,  not  five  miles  from 
Hazebrouck,  had  fallen:  and  it  seemed 
as  though  the  Germans  were  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  success. 

But  the  appeal  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief  bore  fruit.  The  British  infan¬ 
try,  many  of  them  boys  of  eighteen  and 
nineteen  just  drafted  out  from  Eng¬ 
land,  fought  with  a  desperate  courage 
which  was  beyond  all  praise.  At  each 
side  of  the  gap  which  the  Germans 
had  torn  in  the  line,  the  British  troops 
stood  firm  as  a  rock,  the  resistance  of 
the  55th  Division  near  Festubert  and 
Givenchy  being  paralleled  by  the  stub¬ 
born  stand  of  the  9th  (Scottish)  Divi¬ 
sion  on  the  Messines  Ridge;  and  the 
slender  units  that  sought  to  stem  the 
tide  of  the  German  advance  in  the 
salient  fought  every  foot  of  the  ground. 
The  crisis  came  on  April  13.  On  that 
day  the  Germans  had  nothing  between 
them  and  Hazebrouck  but  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  two  British  divisions,  the 
29th  and  the  31st,  strung  out  over  a 
very  wide  front.  All  day  they  strove 
furiously  to  batter  their  way  through; 
but,  by  a  miracle,  the  tenuous  line 
held,  and  thus  time  was  given  for  the 
First  Australian  Division,  which  was 
being  rushed  up  by  rail  from  the 
Somme,  to  detrain  at  Hazebrouck  and 
to  dig  themselves  in  along  the  edge  of 
the  Forest  of  Nieppe. 

In  this  way  the  road  to  Hazebrouck 
was  closed,  and  the  worst  of  the  danger 
averted.  British  reserves  from  the 
south  now  began  to  appear  on  the 
battlefield  in  increasing  numbers;  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  month  French  re¬ 
serves  also  began  to  arrive.  Luden- 
dorff,  lured  on  by  his  first  success,  had 
now  definitely  committed  himself  to  a 
trial  of  strength,  and  he  still  strove 
fiercely  to  extend  his  gains.  On  April 


PORTUGUESE  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 

Profiting  by  the  experience  acquired  by  British  and  French  construction  corps  the  Portuguese  were  able  to  apply 
the  best  methods  in  making  shelters,  blockhouses  and  dug-outs  on  their  sector  of  the  front.  They  adopted  the 
helmet  used  by  the  British  Army  and  might  thus  be  mistaken  for  troops  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


FOOD  FOR  THE  FIGHTERS 

Bringing  supplies  up  through  communication  trenches  to  the  front  lines.  Robust  and  alert  the  Portuguese  soldiers 
bore  good-humorealy  the  arduous  tasks  entailed  in  supplying  large  quantities  of  food  to  men  under  fire.  Before 
the  war  the  Portuguese  Army  was  chiefly  composed  of  Colonial  troops,  when  war  was  declared  an  army  of  100,000 
was  quickly  raised.  They  served  in  France  brigaded  with  the  British.  British  Official 
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15  he  captured  Bailleul.  But  this  and 
other  local  gains  brought  him  no  nearer 
to  his  goal ;  and  after  April  1 7  the  battle 
of  the  Lys  for  the  time  being  died  down. 

Ludendorffs  last  attacks  on  the 

j  BRITISH  FRONT. 

Having  been  able  meanwhile  to  re¬ 
organize  his  troops  on  the  Amiens 
front,  and  having  drawn  off  from  this 
front  some  of  the  Allied  reserves, 


neux  was  once  more  firmly  in  British 
hands,  and  the  last  threat  to  the  safety 
of  Amiens  had  been  removed. 

Ludendorff  was  now  like  a  boxer 
who,  having  failed  to  administer  to  his 
opponent  a  knock-out  blow,  strikes  oul 
right  and  left  in  a  blind  fury.  The  at¬ 
tack  near  Villers  Bretonneux  was  fol¬ 
lowed  on  April  25  by  a  renewed  assault 
on  the  Flanders  front.  This  assault, 


IN  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  GERMANS 


The  cemetery  was  found  in  this  condition  as  the  British  advanced.  The  stone  slabs  had  been  taken  from  the 
graves  to  construct  dug-outs,  and  the  graveyard  had  shared  in  the  general  destruction  of  the  countryside,  a  des¬ 
truction  which  has  marred  as  with  a  long  weal  the  fair  country  of  France.  British  Official 


Ludendorff  now  made  another  and 
final  attempt  to  carry  out  his  original 
plan.  On  the  morning  of  April  23, 
after  a  heavy  bombardment  lasting 
three  hours,  the  Germans  attacked  on 
the  whole  British  front  south  of  the 
Somme,  and  assisted  by  German  tanks, 
which  now  for  the  first  time  met  Brit¬ 
ish  tanks  in  action,  they  broke  through 
opposite  Amiens  and  captured  the  im¬ 
portant  and  critical  village  of  Villers 
Bretonneux.  But  before  the  Germans 
were  able  to  consolidate  their  new 
positions,  a  brilliant  night  attack  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Australian  and  British 
troops  swept  them  back;  and  by  the 
afternoon  of  April  24  Villers  Breton- 
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which  was  carried  out  after  a  bombard¬ 
ment  of  exceptional  intensity,  met  at 
first  with  some  success.  Kemmel  Hill, 
the  highest  point  of  observation  on  the 
Flanders  front,  was  wrested  from  the 
French  troops  defending  it;  and  the 
British  were  compelled  to  flatten  out 
still  further  their  line  about  Ypres. 
But  this  success  was  really  the  Ger¬ 
mans’  undoing.  It  encouraged  them 
to  attempt  on  April  28  a  series  of  strong 
attacks  against  the  French  and  British 
troops  in  the  sector  immediately  south 
of  Ypres,  attacks  which  broke  down 
no  less  decisively  than  their  attacks 
opposite  Arras  had  broken  down  just 
one  month  before.  This  second  severe 
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BELGIANS  WITH  MACHINE  GUNS 

The  use  of  machine  guns,  in  numbers  hitherto  unsuspected,  was  one  of  the  developments  of  the  war;  after  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Belgian  army  the  companies  of  field-gunners  were  so  increased  as  to  supply  liberally  every 
fighting  unit.  Both  as  an  offensive  and  as  a  defensive  weapon  the  mitrailleuse  was  increasingly  used  by  both  sides. 


repulse  discouraged  the  Germans  from 
any  further  effort  against  the  British 
front,  which  had  once  more  become 
stable:  and  Ludendorff  now  turned  his 
attention  to  the  French  front,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  there  the  success 
which  had  thus  far  eluded  him. 

cpHE  GERMAN  EFFORT  FAILS  TO  ACCOM- 
1  PLISH  ITS  PURPOSE. 

Since  March  21  Ludendorff  had 
thrown  against  the  British  army,  and 
against  the  French  forces  which  had 
come  to  its  assistance,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  divisions.  Under 
this  staggering  blow  the  British  army, 
which  had  a  strength  of  only  fifty-five 
infantry  divisions  and  three  cavalry 
divisions,  had  reeled  back.  Its  total 
casualties  had  been  more  than  300,000 
men,  of  whom  about  70,000  had  been 
taken  prisoners;  it  had  lost  1,000  guns, 
4,000  machine  guns,  700  trench  mortars, 
200  tanks,  and  an  incalculable  quantity 
of  stores.  Ludendorff  had  succeeded  in 


making  an  advance  such  as  no  other 
general  had  succeeded  in  making  since 
thephaseof  trench-warfare  had  dawned. 
His  staff  work  had  been  admirable, 
and  his  troops  had  shown  a  courage,  a 
resource,  and  an  endurance  of  no  mean 
order.  Yet  the  bitter  truth  was  that 
his  offensive  had  been  a  failure. 
Thanks  to  the  dogged  and  indomitable 
tenacity  of  the  British  infantry,  never 
better  than  when  fighting  an  uphill 
fight  against  heavy  odds,  and  thanks 
to  the  ready  and  loyal  gallantry  of  the 
French,  and  the  genius  of  General 
Foch,  he  had  failed  to  strike  the  Allies 
in  any  vital  spot.  The  all-important 
railway  centres  of  Amiens  and  Haze- 
brouck  had  both  defied  him;  he  had 
neither  destroyed  the  British  armies 
nor  separated  them  from  the  French; 
there  remained  nothing  for  him  but  to 
try  conclusions  with  the  Allies  else¬ 
where. 

W.  S.  Wallace. 
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UNSCATHED  AMID  THE  RUINS 

The  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  which  stands  before  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  was  not  harmed  by  the  bombardment 
which  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  city  and  did  irreparable  harm  to  the  beautiful  cathedral.  The  group  in  the  picture 
is  that  of  the  Spanish  Governmental  Mission  on  a  visit  to  the  war  zone  in  France.  N.  Y.  Times 


THE  ST.  DENIS  GATE  PROTECTED  BY  SANDBAGS 
View  of  the  gate  showing  the  protective  sandbags  mounting  high  on  its  base.  St.  Denis,  only  4  J i  miles  from  Paris, 
is  famous  as  the  burial  city  of  the  kings  of  France.  Louis  VI  solemnly  adopted  the  ariflamme  (auriflamma  from 
its  red  and  gold  colors!  or  standard  of  St.  Denis  as  the  banner  of  the  kings  of  France.  N.  Y.  Times 
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MARSHAL  FOCH. 

In  supreme  Command  of  the  Allied  Force*  on  the  Western  Front,  from  April,  1 9  1 8. 


A  Great  French  Searchlight  Listening  Apparatus. 


Chapter  LXII 

The  Marne:  The  Beginning  of  Victory 

FOCH  CHECKS  LUDENDORFF’S  THRUST  TOWARD  PARIS 
AND  TAKES  THE  INITIATIVE 


J^RENCH  historians  include  the 
several  offensives  and  counter¬ 
offensives  of  1918  in  one  campaign 
which  they  call  the  “  Battle  of  France.” 
It  is  probable  that  posterity  will 
endorse  this  view  for  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  disassociate  any  one 
phase  of  it  from  the  others,  and  the 
long-drawn-out  struggle  has  all  the 
aspects  of  a  duel  between  two  armies, 
two  staffs,  two  commanders.  “Where¬ 
in,”  writes  Madelin,  “one  broke  off 
only  to  fight  again,  drew  back  but  to 
seek  anew  the  vital  spot,  wherein  sud¬ 
denly  one  of  the  antagonists  by  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  thrusts  forced 
back  the  other,  pinned  him  down  and 
finally  gave  him  the  quietus  of  the 
end.”  Through  all  the  forest  of  guns, 
of  mitrailleuses,  and  of  cannon  the 
insistent  clash  of  the  two  master-blades 
is  never  lost. 

NITED  COMMAND  GIVES  THE  GERMANS 
A  GREAT  ADVANTAGE. 

In  the  opening  round  the  Germans 
had  had  the  enormous  advantage  of 
united  command.  Eric  von  Luden- 
dorff,  undoubtedly  the  brains  of  the 
Hindenburg  legend,  had  bent  all  the 
powers  of  his  great  mind  and  single 
purpose  towards  ending  the  deadlock 
upon  the  Western  Front.  In  the  olden 
days  siege  warfare  was  at  an  end  once 
the  enemy  had  broken  through.  In 
modern  trench  warfare,  experience  has 


shown  that  the  break-through  is  but  a 
prelude  to  the  battle  with  reserves, 
and  upon  this  latter  point  every  pre¬ 
vious  offensive  had  hitherto  collapsed. 
Reversal  to  the  theory  of  the  “limited 
objective”  in  the  battle  of  the  Somme 
and  later  battles  of  1917,  where  the 
infantry  occupied  only  the  ground  won 
in  a  single  bombardment,  had  had 
little  effect  upon  the  long  line  of  the 
Western  Front.  By  successfully  re¬ 
storing  the  element  of  surprise  in  his 
attack  upon  the  British  in  March 
and  April,  1918,  and  by  the  rapidity 
and  depth  of  his  “infiltration”  of  their 
lines,  Ludendorff  had  almost  achieved 
decision.  But  not  quite.  At  the  critical 
moment,  the  weariness  of  the  attacking 
troops  and  the  belated  arrival  of  re¬ 
serves  had  stopped  the  way. 

IUDENDORFF  ALLOWS  HIMSELF  TO  BE 
J  DIVERTED  FROM  HIS  MAIN  OBJECTIVE. 

In  his  later  attacks  Ludendorff 
sought  first  to  exhaust  the  reserves 
before  he  struck  his  main  blow.  In 
swerving  from  this  purpose  and  allow¬ 
ing  one  of  these  diversions  to  become 
a  main  operation,  the  great  comman¬ 
der  lost  the  war.  In  May,  however, 
he  stood  high,  at  the  head  of  superior 
forces,  whose  whole  line  of  thought 
had  been  carefully  and  successfully 
diverted  from  trench  warfare  to  the 
offensive;  strong  moreover,  in  the 
possession  of  a  new  method  already 
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triumphantly  demonstrated  against  the 
Russians  before  Riga,  and  against  the 
British  in  Flanders  and  Picardy. 

IFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY  OF  A  UNITED 
COMMAND. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Allies  had 
faced  the  first  great  German  onslaught 
of  March  21  at  a  disadvantage,  their 


supreme  command  in  the  hands  of 
a  polyglot  committee,  whose  members 
were  responsible  to  separate  govern¬ 
ments,  and  whose  ill-constructed  ma¬ 
chinery  began  to  creak  as  soon  as 
strain  was  put  upon  it.  Steps  towards 
unity  of  command  had  been  slowly 
taken  by  the  Allies — and  for  obvious 
reasons.  If  a  “generalissimo”  were 
appointed,  he  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  a  French  General,  and  the 
French  were  naturally  diffident  to  press 
the  point.  The  British  had  submitted 
to  Nivelle,  and  had  paid  the  cost  in 
long  casualty  lists.  Nevertheless,  after 
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the  disaster  of  Caporetto,  a  supreme 
war  cabinet  known  as  the  Versailles 
Council  had  been  established,  but  its 
powers  were  not  executive — merely  ad¬ 
visory,  and  early  in  1918  an  executive 
Military  Council  was  added  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  the  strategy  of 
allied  commanders.  Such  coordination 
proved  inadequate.  On  March 
21  the  Germans  massed  forty 
divisions  against  fourteen  Brit¬ 
ish  divisions  and  in  four  days 
almost  achieved  their  aim  of 
separating  the  French  and 
British  armies.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  at  Douellens,  just  be¬ 
hind  the  lines,  a  conference  of 
allied  statesmen  and  generals 
without  reference  to  their 
governments  placed  General 
Foch  in  partial  control  of  the 
armies  on  the  Western  Front, 
and  later  his  powers  were 
extended.  At  this  late  hour  by 
a  judicious  use  of  reserves  the 
German  hammer-blowr  was  ar¬ 
rested.  The  protagonist  had 
entered  the  lists,  and  through¬ 
out  the  succeeding  phases  of 
the  battle  his  skillful  direc¬ 
tion  is  everywhere  to  be  felt. 

ERDINAND  FOCH,  THE  NEW 
LEADER  OF  THE  ALLIED  ARMIES. 

Ferdinand  Foch  was  at  this 
time  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 
Before  the  war  at  the  Pcole  de 
Guerre  as  lecturer  and  director, 
and  as  author  of  two  treatises 
Les  Principes  de  la  Guerre  and 
Conduite  de  la  Guerre,  he  had 
made  his  name  as  a  master 
of  strategy  and  as  a  brilliant  theorist. 
When  war  came  he  had  proved  the 
soundness  of  his  reasonings  in  the 
battle  of  the  Marne.  In  1915,  how¬ 
ever,  his  Artois  offensive  had  failed, 
and  in  1916  after  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  he  had  been  somewhat 
eclipsed.  After  Nivelle  fell  Foch  be¬ 
came  adviser  to  the  French  General 
Staff,  and  after  Caporetto  the  coun¬ 
sellor  of  the  Italians.  The  crisis  of 
March  25  called  him  to  assume  the 
gravest  responsibility,  which  since  the 
days  of  Napoleon  has  ever  rested  upon 
a  soldier.  In  a  few  hours  he  made  his 


MARSHAL  FERDINAND  FOCH 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Allied  Armies,  and  the  universally 
recognized  organizer  of  victory. 
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personality  felt,  forming  a  new  head¬ 
quarters  rapidly,  setting  in  motion  the 
machinery-  necessary  for  the  command 
of  5,000,000  men  on  a  front  of  450 
miles,  and  rushing  troops  to  the  points 
of  danger  between  French  and  British 
armies  by  any  and  every  means — so 
that  in  ten  days  he  had  assembled 
twice  as  many  reserves  as  the 
estimates  of  the  French  Staff 
had  called  for. 

'T'HE  DIFFERENT  PHASES  OF  THE 
1  LAST  CAMPAIGNS. 

In  the  death-grip  of  1918  five 
phases  are  to  be  recognized. 

The  first  phase,  that  of  the 
German  offensive  up  to  July 
15,  includes  four  separate  ac¬ 
tions:  against  the  British  on 
the  Somme,  March  21 ;  against 
the  British  in  Flanders,  April  8; 
against  the  French  and  British 
on  the  Aisne,  May  27;  and 
against  the  French  on  the 
Oise,  June  9. 

The  second  phase  opens  with 
the  second  Battle  of  the  Marne, 

July  15-August  6,  when  Foch, 
having  thrown  back  the  fifth 
enemy  attack  to  the  east  and 
west  of  Rheims,  passes  to  an 
offensive  on  his  flank,  July  18, 
and  succeeds  in  hurling  back 
the  enemy  on  to  Marne  and 
Yesle. 

In  the  third  phase,  which 
opens  August  8;  the  British  in 
an  offensive  in  the  Somme- 
Oise  sector  push  back  the 
enemy  to  his  starting-place  on 
the  Hindenburg  line.  During 
this  period  also  the  Americans  drive 
in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  September 
12,  and  satisfy  Foch  that  he  can  use 
their  army  as  his  right  wing  in  the 
next  offensive. 

The  fourth  phase  witnesses  an  attack 
by  the  Allies’  centre  on  the  famous 
Hindenburg  line.  While  this  is  being 
broken  the  Germans  are  also  attacked 
on  the  two  wings:  on  the  right  in 
Flanders  by  the  British  and  Belgian 
armies,  on  the  left  by  the  Franco- 
American  group. 

The  last  phase  of  all  is  a  concentric 
attack  converging  on  to  the  Ardennes 


region  by  all  armies,  so  menacing  even 
in  its  conception  and  early  stages 
that  the  enemy  speaks  of  armistice. 
When  attack  to  the  east  of  the  Moselle 
seems  imminent,  and  the  Flanders 
army  having  reached  the  frontier  of 
Holland  threatens  the  enemy’s  right 
wing,  he  capitulates. 


When  Foch  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  Allied  armies  Ludendorff’s  two 
thrusts  against  the  British  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  considerable  ground, 
and  he  had  inflicted  stunning  losses  in 
prisoners  and  materiel,  but  they  had 
failed  of  their  ultimate  aim  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  British  army.  “In  arranging 
for  further  operations,”  writes  I.uden- 
dorff,  “there  was  no  time  to  lose.  The 
initiative  which  we  had  seized  on  the 
Western  Front  must  be  kept  and  the 
first  great  blow  must  as  soon  as  possible 
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GERMANY’S  REAL  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

General  Ludendorff,  in  chief  command  of  the  great  German  offensive 
on  the  Western  Front  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918. 

Ruschin 

The  situation  when  general  foch 
ASSUMED  COMMAND. 
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be  followed  by  a  second.”  The  German 
Chief  of  Staff  would  have  preferred 
to  strike  again  at  the  British  in  Flan¬ 
ders  but  the  enemy  there  now  was  so 
strong  in  numbers  that,  perforce,  he 
turned  to  the  French  front  in  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  exhaust  its  reserves,  lest 
their  intervention  should,  as  in  April 
and  March,  again  save  the  situation. 
Fie  chose  the  Aisne  sector  because  it 
was  weakly  held:  troops  had  been 


For  once,  Foch  was  mistaken  in  his 
judgment  of  the  direction  of  the  re¬ 
newed  thrust,  and  when  the  blow  fell 
the  French  front  was  very  lightly  held : 
the  first  lines  having  only  one  division 
to  eight  kilometres  and  the  second 
lines  but  one  to  every  fourteen,  while 
behind  the  front  between  Aisne  and 
Marne  were  divisions  only  recently 
brought  back  from  Somme  or  Flanders 
battles. 
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drawn  off  to  send  to  Flanders  and  their 
places  taken  by  tired  English  divisions 
who  had  been  through  the  great  offen¬ 
sives.  Furthermore,  advance  to  the 
plateaux  of  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne 
would  threaten  Paris  and  give  point  to 
the  cry  of  the  French  for  the  removal 
of  their  reserves  from  Flanders  and 
Picardy.  The  Chemin  des  Dames  and 
Craonne  plateau  offered  great  natural 
difficulties,  but  to  the  Germans  these 
were  not  so  formidable  as  those  which 
they  had  overcome  on  the  Italian 
frontier  in  October,  1917.  A  secondary 
operation  against  Compiegne  would 
suppress  the  salient  created  in  the 
lines  north  of  the  Aisne. 
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IUDENDORFF’S  ATTACK  ON  THE  AISNE 
SECTOR. 

The  region  attacked  falls  into  three 
distinct  sectors:  to  the  west  the 
Craonne  plateau,  dominating  the 
marshes  of  the  Ailette  and  deemed 
almost  impregnable  by  the  Allies,  was 
held  by  the  French  VI  Army  under 
Duchesne.  Eastward,  between  the  end 
of  the  plateau  and  the  hills  to  the  south 
of  the  Aisne,  French  failure  in  1917  had 
left  open  the  trouee  or  Gap  of  Juvin- 
court,  and  here  four  tired  British 
divisions  belonging  to  the  9th  Corps 
were  in  line.  South  of  the  Aisne  as 
far  as  Rheims,  the  French  V  Army’s 
forward  lines  ran  through  the  low 
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land,  and  their  support  lines  on  the 
hills  from  Aisne  to  Vesle. 

Against  the  seven  or  eight  weary 
French  and  British  divisions,  Luden- 
dorff  flung  twenty-eight  German  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  VII  and  I  Armies  of 
von  Boehn  and  Fritz  von  Below, 
who  had  been  in  rest  billets  since  the 
middle  of  April  training  for  the  coming 


''HE  SECRECY  OF  THE  PREPARATIONS 
BRINGS  STARTLING  SUCCESS. 

As  a  result,  indications  of  the  com¬ 
ing  attack  were  few.  The  afternoon 
of  the  day  before  two  prisoners  in¬ 
terrogated  by  General  Maud’huy  de¬ 
clared  that  there  would  be  an  attack 
next  day  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
after  violent  bombardment,  but  Maud’- 


BEGINNING  OF  A  RAID 


Algerian  sharpshooters  starting  out  on  a  raid  on  German  trenches  over  the  snow-covered  battlefield.  French 
Colonial  troops  gained  a  great  reputation  upon  the  Western  Front  for  audacity  and  daring  in  raids  and  attacks 
upon  forts  as  in  their  taking  of  Douaumont  and  Fort  Vaux.  They  suffered  considerably  from  the  west  European 
climate.  N.  Y.  Times 


battles,  and  of  whom  many  were  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  Aisne  battles  of  1917  and 
thus  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
ground.  The  formidable  artillery 
assembled,  4,000  pieces,  was  fully  four 
times  as  numerous  as  the  French:  it 
was  to  emit  sufficient  poison  gas  to 
paralyze  the  defense.  Precautions  as 
to  surprise  were  even  more  careful 
than  in  the  preliminary  battle  of 
March  21.  Attacking  troops  were 
brought  up  in  darkness  only,  and  did 
not  relieve  the  troops  in  the  front  lines 
until  the  last  moment.  Artillery  was 
pushed  to  the  front  with  the  wheels 
padded,  and  the  severest  penalties 
were  laid  upon  the  clanking  of  harness. 


huy  still  reserved  his  order  to  destroy 
the  bridges  over  the  Aisne  and  Vesle. 
When  the  order  was  given  it  came  too 
late. 

On  the  27th  of  May  bombardment 
started,  with  unusual  predominance 
of  toxic  shells,  from  Vauxaillon  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Rheims,  aiming  at  the 
bridges  of  the  Aisne  and  even  at  those 
of  the  Vesle.  Immediately  telephone 
communication  was  cut,  dense  fumes 
from  explosives  forbade  the  use  of 
optic  signalling,  so  that  great  con¬ 
fusion  resulted. 

At  3:40  the  German  infantry  left 
their  trenches,  and  found  the  defense — 
as  Ludendorff  had  planned — half  par- 
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alyzed  by  the  asphyxiating  fumes.  The 
formidable  region  of  plateaux  and 
ravines  now  became  dangerous  to  the 
defender  under  such  conditions,  as 
the  enemy  insinuated  himself  into 
hollows  and  captured  crests.  By  noon, 
in  spite  of  heroic  resistance,  the  French 
and  British  had  fallen  back  on  to  the 
Aisne,  and  because  the  order  to  destroy 
the  bridges  was  given  too  late,  the 
river  proved  no  obstacle  and  at  the 
end  of  the  morning  was  successfully 
crossed.  Afternoon  wore  on  and  still 
the  French  fell  back,  and  as  the  late 
Spring  twilight  fell,  two  German  divi¬ 
sions  gained  the  Vesle.  Night  hardly 
stayed  pursuit,  dawn  gave  it  fresh 
impetus.  During  the  darkness  one 
German  division  had  crossed  the  Vesle 
and  was  advancing  upon  Fere-en- 
Tardenois.  At  n  o’clock  Fismes  fell, 
but  eastward  the  advance  was  some¬ 
what  slower.  To  the  west  the  enemy 
reached  the  massif  of  Chateau-Thierry, 
and  his  right  wing  penetrated  Soissons 
itself,  where  through  the  night  hours 
fierce  fighting  took  place  in  the  irregular 
streets. 

1UDENDORFF  ALLOWS  HIMSELF  TO  BE 
^  DIVERTED  FROM  FLANDERS. 

“I  had  thought,’’  writes  Ludendorff, 
“we  should  succeed  in  reaching  only 
the  neighborhood  of  Soissons  and 
Fismes.  By  the  second  and  third  days 
these  objectives  had  in  places  been  left 
far  behind.  We  had  gained  ground 
especially  beyond  Fismes,  not  so  much 
beyond  Soissons.”  In  two  days  Ger¬ 
man  advance  had  stormed  not  only 
the  plateaux  of  the  Aisne,  but  the 
Aisne  itself  and  the  Vesle;  had  more¬ 
over,  in  the  completeness  of  the  surprise, 
taken  vast  numbers  of  prisoners  and 
captured  stores  of  accumulated  ma¬ 
teriel  left  for  safety  beneath  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  barriers  of  the  plateaux. 

At  this  juncture,  May  28,  Fate 
took  a  hand.  German  victory  had  re¬ 
vived  German  lust  for  conquest  in  all 
its  power,  and  urged  on  the  armies  of 
the  Fatherland  to  ruin.  Ludendorff’s 
plan  still  contemplated  the  separating 
of  the  British  and  F'rench  armies  and 
pushing  the  former  back  against  the 
Channel.  The  attack  in  the  Aisne 
sector  was  intended  only  to  alarm  the 
1 030  ' 


French  and  to  draw  their  reserves  from 
the  north.  After  this  diversion  the  at¬ 
tack  was  to  be  to  the  north.  The  over¬ 
whelming  success  of  the  Aisne  attack, 
together  with  certain  dynastic  consid¬ 
erations  led  to  a  change  of  plan,  which 
was  to  prove  Ludendorff’s  undoing. 

''pHE  VANITY  OF  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  DE 
1  MANDS  THE  DRIVE  ON  PARIS. 

Another  Crown  Prince,  Rupprecht  of 
Bavaria,  was  holding  the  Flanders 
salient  in  the  north;  to  him  would 
belong  the  prestige  of  the  drive  upon 
the  sea.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
desired  the  glory  of  the  advance  upon 
Paris,  which  the  apparent  dissolution 
of  the  French  army  seemed  to  open 
up.  After  the  Council  the  decision 
of  the  staff  was  announced:  “The 
attack  will  be  pressed.”  Thus  the 
march  beyond  the  Vesle  was  decided : 
the  centre  to  the  Marne  if  possible,  the 
wings  to  capture  Rheims  on  the  left, 
and  after  Soissons  on  the  right  the 
forest  of  Villers-Cotterets.  That  same 
day,  May  28,  had  the  German  Com¬ 
mand  been  given  to  weighing  evidence 
from  the  other  side  and  shaping  its 
plans  accordingly,  their  decision  might 
have  been  revised.  The  American  1st 
Division,  brigaded  with  the  III 
French  Army,  attacked  in  the  Mont- 
didier  section  and  took  the  village  of 
Cantigny,  and  170  prisoners.  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  had  before  this  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  minor  actions  in  Lorraine 
but  this  was  their  first  share  in  the 
main  battle,  and  their  capture  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Cantigny  position 
was  fraught  with  meaning  as  to  their 
fighting  value  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  second  phase  begins  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  May.  While  the 
Allied  publics  thought  of  Paris,  Luden¬ 
dorff  strove  to  broaden  the  ends  of  the 
“pocket”  which  the  continued  advance 
of  his  VII  Army  in  the  centre  had 
created,  and  Foch  concentrated  on 
holding  firm  its  two  gateways  against 
the  hour  when  Germany  might  be  taken 
in  the  great  snare  which  she  was  laying 
for  herself. 

DEEP  WEDGE  IS  DRIVEN  INTO  THE 
FRENCH  LINE. 

Soissons  fell  on  the  29th,  but  acting 
upon  the  decision  of  the  French  Staff 
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General  Maud’huy  hung  on  before  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Forest  of  Villers- 
Cotterets  for  forty-eight  hours  with 
the  remnants  of  his  unfortunate  nth 
Corps.  On  the  left  the  Germans  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  encircling  Rheims  on  three 
sides,  but  its  wooded  heights  still 
offered  obstinate  resistance.  In  the 
centre  by  the  evening  of  the  30th  they 
had  reached  the  Marne  between 
Chateau-Thierrv  and  Dormans. 


'T'HE  BASE  OF  THE  SALIENT  CANNOT  BE 
1  WIDENED. 

Held  fast  by  the  two  breakwaters 
the  tide  of  battle  was  slackening,  and 
though  the  great  waves  came  again 
through  the  first  week  of  June  it  was 
clear  that  their  force  was  almost  spent. 
It  was  time  for  the  second  thrust  at 
Compiegne  which  should  have  been 
delivered  June  7,  coincidentally  with 
the  attack  southwest  of  Soissons  but 


FRENCH  MOUNTAIN  ARTILLERY,  THE  “65’s” 


The  Alpine  Chasseurs  were  accompanied  by  light  batteries  armed  with  “65’s,”  reduced  “75’s”  with  every  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  famous  gun  reproduced  but  having  less  weight  so  as  to  ensure  mobility.  Loaded  on  the  backs 
of  mules  every  piece  can  easily  be  dismounted  and  remounted,  gun,  carriage,  wheels,  limber-box  assembled  in  a 
few  minutes  ready  for  action. 

The  salient  had  been  deepened — it 
had  not  been  widened — and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  its  flanks  was  becoming  more 
perilous  with  each  step  of  advance. 

The  deeper  a  pocket  is  driven  the  more 
dangerous  it  is  unless  the  mouth  is 
correspondingly  widened.  The  last 
day  of  the  month  witnessed  furious 
attacks:  at  the  gate-post  on  the  right 
as  von  Boehn  strove  vainly  to  debouch 
from  Soissons,  on  the  left  as  von  Below 
attacked  at  Rheims  (June  i)with  tanks. 

At  first  he  made  gains,  but  a  French 
counter-attack  later  in  the  day  drove 
him  back  and  captured  some  of  his  tanks. 
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for  the  delay  of  the  heavy  artillery. 
On  the  9th  von  Hutier  threw  fifteen 
divisions  against  the  Allied  front  of 
twenty-five  miles  between  Noyon  and 
Montdidier.  The  engagement  formed 
part  of  the  original  offensive  and  Lu- 
dendorff’s  objective  was  Compiegne, 
to  widen  the  base  of  his  new  salient 
and  link  it  up  with  that  on  the  Somme. 
The  main  obstacle  to  his  advance  was 
the  Lassigny  group  of  hills,  and  von 
Hutier  strove  by  an  advance  down  the 
stream  of  the  Matz  to  turn  their 
flank. 

This  time  the  French  were  prepared 
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and  the  Germans  achieved  only  a  local 
success  in  a  costly  advance  up  the 
Matz  valley.  They  captured  the  hills 
but  sharp  French  counter-attacks  were 
delivered  on  the  nth,  12th  and  13th, 
and  finally  to  avoid  further  heavy 
casualties  the  German  Headquarters 
called  off  the  action. 

From  the  middle  of  June  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  new  front  of  the  German 


ing  numbers  were  coming  into  line, 
Britain  was  restoring  her  army,  and 
Foch  making  careful  plans  to  check  the 
new  attack.  The  Germans  bridged  the 
gap  in  publishing  a  list  of  gains  and 
in  what  they  hoped  was  a  final  blow 
against  the  Italians.  Its  failure  was  a 
severe  blow  both  to  the  Higher  Com¬ 
mand  and  to  the  military  and  civilian 
morale. 


A  GERMAN  BARBER  PLYING  HIS  TRADE 

Although  we  have  evidences  of  the  absence  of  the  barber  from  military  life  in  the  title  of  “poilus”  or  hairy  ones 
bestowed  upon  the  French  troops,  pictures  such  as  this  assure  us  that  sometimes  the  arts  of  peace  were  pursued 
in  the  days  of  war — provided  the  trench  was  far  enough  in  the  rear.  Henry  Ruschin 


Crown  Prince’s  group  of  armies  be¬ 
came  quiet.  Between  the  Aisne  and 
Chateau-Thierry  some  tension  re¬ 
mained,  which  ever  and  again  broke 
forth  into  local  actions.  Thus  on  the 
nth  the  Americans  made  a  fine 
advance  at  Belleau  Wood  and  took 
300  prisoners.  But  Ludendorff  was 
resting  his  machine  and  making  due 
preparation  for  a  further  heavy  blow. 
The  pause  was  necessary,  in  spite  of 
elaborate  winter  preparations,  because 
he  had  pressed  his  actions  even  when 
casualties  became  very  heavy.  It 
was  going  to  cost  him  dear,  for  all  the 
while  the  Americans  in  ever-increas- 


THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE  BEGIN  TO  LOSE 
THEIR  HOPE  OF  AN  EARLY  DECISION. 

Watching  the  French  political  situa¬ 
tion  with  eagerness .  for  clefts  in  the 
national  armor  made  by  the  late 
German  success,  Ludendorff  says,  “In 
the  session  of  the  Chamber  early  in 
June,  which  I  awaited  with  interest, 
there  appeared,  indeed,  no  sign  of 
weakness.  Clemengeau’s  words  were 
full  of  pride  and  exemplary  strength, 
‘We  are  now  giving  ground  but  we 
shall  never  surrender.’  ‘We  shall  be 
victorious  if  the  public  authorities  are 
equal  to  their  task.’  ‘I  shall  fight  before 
Paris,  I  shall  fight  in  Paris,  I  shall  fight 
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l)ehind  Paris.’  ”  Guided  in  straight 
paths  the  French  nation  held  firmly 
in  most  real  peril  after  the  terrible 
blows  of  March  and  May  on  Somme 
and  Aisne.  Yet  Ludendorff  knew  that 
at  home  in  the  Fatherland — even  on 
the  front  among  the  new  battalions— a 
different  spirit  was  abroad  beneath  the 
Prussian  eagle.  Confident  of  victory 
as  they  had  been  in  the  spring  of  the 


— due  not  only  to  enemy  propaganda 
but  also  to  the  influence  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki — he  seriously  thought  of  relin¬ 
quishing  the  offensive.  “But  I  finally 
decided  against  this  policy.  ...  Of 
the  two  an  offensive  makes  less  demand 
on  the  men,  and  involves  no  higher 
loss.  The  offensive  had  the  incalculable 
moral  advantage  that  it  could  not  be 
voluntarily  broken  off.”  Chained  to 


A  COMPLICATED  SYSTEM  OF  WIRE  AND  CABLE 


A  complicated  system  of  telephone  wires  ran  from  the  most  advanced  posts  to  the  rear,  and  the  wires  were  fre¬ 
quently  broken  by  the  fall  of  the  enemy’s  projectiles.  In  the  picture  military  signallers  are  repairing  a  wire  in  the 
middle  of  a  crater  carved  out  by  the  mighty  erplosion  of  a  high-explosive  shell.  French  Official 


year,  and  uplifted  at  the  thought  of 
overwhelming  France  and  driving  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  seas,  yet  the  root  of 
German  desire  for  victory  was  not  for 
glory,  nor  in  the  first  place  for  profit, 
but  in  reality  an  almost  despairing 
craving  for  peace.  ‘‘Easter  bells  will 
ring  in  peace,”  said  the  Crown  Prince 
to  his  soldiers,  but  Easter  had  passed 
and  still  the  Feldgrau  must  fall  in 
thousands  to  satisfy  the  Juggernaut 
of  war. 

F  'ACTORS  WHICH  CONTROLLED  THE  GER¬ 
MAN  DECISION  TO  ATTACK. 

And  because  Ludendorff  was  un¬ 
easily  conscious  of  this  shaken  morale 


victory,  then,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
French  reserves  were  in  front  of  Paris 
and  that  the  Chateau-Thierry-Ver- 
dun  front  was  more  lightly  held,. de¬ 
cided  to  strike  there. 

His  immediate  objective  was  Rheims, 
to  enlarge  his  salient  and  improve  the 
rear  communications  of  the  VII  Army 
between  the  Aisne  and  Marne.  Im¬ 
mediately  following  this  operation  he 
planned  to  concentrate  artillery,  trench 
mortars  and  flying  squadrons  on  the 
Flanders  front  and  possibly  attack 
there  a  fortnight  later.  Preparations 
for  the  fourth  great  offensive  were 
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carried  out  exactly  on  the  same  lines 
as  were  those  for  the  previous  ones. 
The  VII  Army  was  to  cross  the  Marne 
east  of  Chateau-Thierry  and  advance 
towards  Epernay.  The  I  and  III 
Armies  attacking  from  both  sides  of 
Rheims  were  to  bring  their  right  wing 
past  the  Fordt  de  la  Montagne  de 
Rheims  to  Epernay  and  make  Chalons- 
sur-Marne  their  principal  objective. 
Thus,  Rheims  attacked  from  two  sides 
must  surely  fall,  the  German  salient 
would  be  eased,  while  the  French 
reserves  would  be  called  off  from  both 
Paris  and  Flanders  fronts,  and  a  choice 
of  advance  upon  one  or  both  be 
offered  to  the  German  High  Command. 
A  clever  plan — but  one  which  did  not 
reckon  sufficiently  with  the  strength 
of  Foch’s  growing  reserves.  “We 
reckoned,”  said  Ludendorff,  “on  an 
enemy  counter-offensive  between  Aisne 
and  Marne  with  Soissons  as  its  primary 
objective  and  we  organized  the  IX 
Army  and  the  right  wing  of  the  VII 
accordingly.”  But  this  vital  exposed 
right  flank  of  the  Germans  was  not, 
as  the  event  showed,  sufficiently  forti¬ 
fied  against  the  enemy  thrust. 

HE  SUPREME  WAR  COUNCIL  CONSIDERS 
THE  SITUATION. 

The  Supreme  War  Council  met  at 
Versailles  in  July  and  took  stock  of 
the  situation.  It  was  undoubtedly 
grave.  In  two  months  the  enemy  had 
launched  three  successful  offensives 
whose  cost  in  men  and  territory  was 
high.  His  armies  lay  now  within  40 
miles  of  Paris,  and  threatened  the 
Channel  ports.  He  had,  seemingly, 
found  the  solution  to  the  deadlock  of 
modern  warfare — for  so  far  only  one 
thing  had  checked  the  complete  success 
of  his  attacks,  the  arrival — often  be¬ 
lated  and  desperate  — of  precious  re¬ 
serves.  If  he  succeeded  in  exhausting 
these  the  war  would  be  won. 

Fortunately,  at  this  juncture  the 
balance  of  man-power  was  at  last 
shifting  in  the  Allied  favor.  By  July, 
the'  American  army  had  twenty-five 
divisions  in  France,  of  whom  twelve 
were  ready  or  nearly  ready  to  enter 
battle,  and  other  American  troops 
in  their  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
arriving  in  ships  which  the  submarine 
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warfare  had  failed  to  sink.  Moreover, 
the  delay  had  already  given  time  to  the 
stricken  British  army  to  raise  up  its 
head  again.  Troops  from  other  fronts 
and  from  England  had  brought  up  the 
number  of  effective  divisions  in  France 
from  forty-nine  in  May  to  fifty-three 
in  July.  By  increased  output  from  the 
home  factories,  too,  it  was  stronger 
now  than  it  had  ever  been  in  artillery, 
machine  guns,  tanks  and  aeroplanes. 
Ludendorff  was  still  superior  by  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  rifles,  but  in  air¬ 
craft,  in  guns  and,  notably,  in  tanks, 
he  was  less  well -equipped.  Moreover, 
while  his  reserves  were  decreasing, 
those  of  the  Allies  were  steadily  growing. 

OCH  CONSIDERS  THE  PROBLEMS  AND 
MAKES  HIS  DECISION. 

Because  of  this  last  factor  Foch 
was  at  last  able  to  plan,  and  not  to 
improvise.  He  had  no  set  formula  to 
apply  to  his  conduct  of  the  campaign, 
but  he  followed  certain  general  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  modified  for  conditions 
as  they  arose.  Sir  Frederick  Maurice 
says:  “So  Foch  did  not  tell  the 
Allied  statesmen  assembled  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  in  these  trying  days  when  the 
Germans  were  engaged  in  tuning  up 
their  war-machines  for  their  last  great 
blow,  very  much  about  his  plans.  One 
of  them  asked  him  point-blank:  ‘But, 
General,  if  the  Germans  do  make  their 
great  attack,  what  is  your  plan?’ 
and  Foch  answered  by  striking  out 
three  rapid  blows,  with  his  right,  with 
his  left  and  again  with  his  right, 
following  these  by  launching  out  a 
vigorous  kick.  There  was  the  principle 
of  the  art,  dramatically  described.” 
The  Commander-in-Thief  had  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  repeat  I  .udendorff’s  mis¬ 
take  of  attempting  the  break-through 
before  the  enemy  reserves  were  ex¬ 
hausted.  At  this  date  he  knew  not 
whether  he  would  have  to  wait  until 
1919  for  the  big  kick,  but  he  had 
determined,  after  arresting  the  German 
onslaught,  to  deliver  the  first  punch 
against  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy’s 
salient. 

OCH  DETERMINES  TO  KEEP  THE  SALIENT 
NARROW,  AND  THEN  TO  ATTACK. 

To  this  two-fold  problem  of  holding 
up  the  offensive  and  thus  preserving  the 
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pocket,  and  of  breaking  through  be¬ 
tween  Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry 
where  the  foe  was  enmeshed,  Foch 
devoted  the  six  weeks’  pause.  To 
achieve  the  first,  he  had  to  provide  an 
answer  to  the  Von  Hutier  scheme  of 
infiltration:  for  the  second,  a  method 
of  break-through  that  possessed  the 
quality  of  surprise  by  eliminating 
artillery  preparation.  He  had  the 
rudiments  of  the  check  tactics  all  ready 
to  his  hand,  for  they  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  the  March  battles, 


Behind  the  forward  zone  lay  a  vacant 
region  where  Foch  planned  to  pour 
a  highly  complex  bombardment  upon 
the  attackers.  Last  of  all  and  far 
enough  back  for  the  guns  to  survive 
the  artillery  preparation,  were  the 
French  battle  positions  whose  troops 
would  be  strong  to  receive  the  weak¬ 
ened  lines  of  enemy  infantry,  easily 
dispose  of  them  and  then  press  for¬ 
ward  in  quick  counter-attack. 

To  achieve  a  break-through  by 
virtue  of  surprise  Foch  had  a  new 


THE  FORBIDDING  ASPECT  OF  THE  NEUTRAL  ZONE 

Some  faint  idea  of  the  horror  and  desolation  of  No  Man’s  Land  may  be  gleaned  from  this  picture.  It  winds,  a 
strip  of  bare  earth,  between  the  opposing  trenches  which  are  here  only  a  few  yards  apart,  and  is  dotted  with  still 
figures  that  cannot  be  brought  in.  Beyond  it  shells  are  bursting  continually. 


though  fog  forbade  their  employment; 
and  in  the  Noyon-Montdidier  offensive 
of  June  9  they  had  already  achieved 
some  success.  To  the  east  and  west  of 
Rheims  and  eastward  to  the  Argonne 
where  attack  was  expected  (for  in  this 
case  German  precautions  against  sur¬ 
prise  failed,  prisoners  had  been  cap¬ 
tured,  letters  intercepted),  Berthelot 
with  the  IX  Army  and  Gouraud  with 
the  IV  were  in  line.  Upon  the  latter, 
to  the  east  of  Rheims,  the  greater 
blow  would  fall  and  in  accordance  with 
Foch’s  instructions  he  organized  a 
thin  outpost  line  which  would  merely 
serve  to  observe  and  signal  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  force  of  the  enemy  assault. 


weapon  ready  to  hand,  the  small  whip¬ 
pet  tank.  Cambrai  had  shown  that 
tanks  could  replace  a  long  bombard¬ 
ment  and  achieve  surprise,  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  small  operation  in  July  of  the 
Australian  corps  of  the  IV  British 
Army,  had  established  a  rapport  be¬ 
tween  artillery,  infantry  and  tanks, 
wherein  the  latter,  working  behind 
an  artillery  barrage,  overcame  the 
enemy’s  machine  guns  and  drove  the 
infantry  into  their  dug-outs,  where  they 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  British  infantry. 

'T'HE  GERMAN  PLAN  OF  ATTACK  AND  THE 
1  FRENCH  RESISTANCE 

Upon  July  15  the  German  offensive 
started.  Von  Mudra  with  the  I  German 
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Army  and  von  Einem  with  the  III 
struck  east  and  west  of  Rheims. 
Southwards  von  Boehn’s  VII  Army 
pressed  across  the  Marne  between 
Chateau-Thierry  and  Dormans.  If 
these  attacks  succeeded,  and  the  front 
through  the  possession  of  Rheims  was 
adequately  supplied  with  railways, 
the  IX  Army  on  the  western  face  of 
the  salient  was  to  join  in  a  general 
advance  upon  Paris.  Coincidentally,  a 
further  blow  would  be  struck  at  the 
capital  from  the  Amiens  salient,  and 


rHE  ATTACK  AROUND  RHEIMS  MAKES 
LITTLE  HEADWAY. 

Consistent  with  the  new  theory,  bom¬ 
bardment,  although  terrific  was  brief. 
The  German  advance  fell  on  the  light 
forward  troops,  devoted  men  who  knew 
their  sacrificial  purpose,  and,  having 
informed  their  comrades  of  the  phases 
of  the  storm,  died  at  their  posts.  As 
the  attacking  infantry  gained  the 
open  zone  it  fell  under  an  appalling 
storm  of  fire  and  its  tanks,  where  they 
survived  the  artillery,  foundered  on 


farther  to  the  north  in  Flanders, 
Rupprecht  could  at  last  unloose  his 
reserves  against  the  British  Army. 

Facing  von  Einem  and  von  Mudra 
lay  the  right  wing  and  centre  of  Berthe- 
lot’s  IX  Army,  and  the  IV  Army  under 
Gouraud.  Against  von  Boehn  from 
east  to  west  lay  the  left  wing  of  the  I X 
Army,  and  the  VI  Army  under 
D6goutte.  With  Gouraud  was  the 
American  Rainbow  Division  (42d), 
on  the  Montagne  de  Rheims  the  Italian 
II  Corps,  and  around  the  Ch&teau- 
Thierry  salient  the  I  American  Corps. 
A  British  corps  was  divided  between 
Mangin  and  Berthelot.  At  midnight 
on  Sunday,  July  14,  Paris  was  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  sound  of  great  guns. 
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mines.  By  the  afternoon  the  flood 
had  reached  the  French  positions  but 
failed  to  penetrate  them.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  Gouraud’s  men  reentered  the 
empty  zone,  and  the  German  Head¬ 
quarters  ordered  a  suspension  of  the 
offensive  which  had  captured  no  guns, 
but  few  prisoners  and  only  such 
ground  as  Gouraud  had  deliberately 
relinquished. 

Southwards  (July  15-16)  von  Boehn 
was  more  successful,  southwest  of 
Rheims  and  between  Dormans  and 
Chateau-Thierry,  but  he  failed  to 
widen  the  salient  for  the  Italians 
stood  firm  on  the  Montagne,  and  the 
Americans  near  Chateau-Thierry.  The 
front  wavered  back  and  forth  on  the 
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1 7th- 1 8th  and  then  stood  firm,  the 
assault  exhausted  against  incoming 
reserves.  Ludendorff  had  made  a 
mistake  which  was  to  cost  him  deaf. 
He  had  driven  deep  into  the  French 
line  but  he  could  not  break  through, 
and  his  flanks  were  exposed. 

ULY  18,  THE  DAY  UPON  WHICH  THE  TIDE 
TURNED. 

Now  Foch  was  ready,  and  he  ordered 
Degoutte  and  Mangin  to  spring  a  sur- 


by  the  news  that  a  French  attack  had 
broken  through  his  line  southwest  of 
Soissons. 

Since  Rheims  had  not  been  taken, 
the  railways  that  passed  through 
Soissons  and  the  Soissons-Rheims  high¬ 
way  were  the  only  ones  that  fed  the 
German  troops  in  the  salient.  Soissons 
was  then  a  vulnerable  point  and 
Ludendorff  had  half  expected  an  attack 
in  this  quarter — had  indeed  been  told 


CHATEAU-THIERRY  ON  THE  MARNE 

Chateau-Thierry  has  entered  into  the  realms  of  immortality.  Upon  its  outskirts  lies  the  high-water  mark  of  the  tide 
of  German  success.  To  its  narrow  cobbled  streets  will  throng  in  days  to  come  the  generations  of  those  whose 
ancestors  fought  here  to  stem  the  wave  of  conquest,  and  turned  it  back.  Ruschin 


prise  on  the  western  face  of  the  salient, 
July  1 8,  between  Chateau-Thierry 
and  Soissons  on  a  front  of  twenty- 
five  miles.  The  French  generals  be¬ 
lieved  that  their  numbers  warranted 
advance  on  only  half  that  distance. 
“We  haven’t  the  men,”  they  expos¬ 
tulated.  “I  know,”  replied  Foch, 
“still  you  must  attack  the  whole  of 
the  German  flank.”  Ludendorff  was 
absent  from  the  Marne  for  the  mo¬ 
ment:  after  the  failure  against  Gouraud 
he  had  gone  up  to  review  the  chances 
of  an  offensive  by  Rupprecht’s  men 
on  the  Flanders  front.  He  was  recalled 


of  a  surprise  movement  accompanied 
by  tanks  to  take  place  on  the  nth, 
but  nothing  had  come  of  the  rumor. 
The  German  trenches  in  the  area  had 
not  been  made  with  the  formidable 
thoroughness  of  their  rear  lines  else¬ 
where,  thrown  up  by  the  forced  labor 
of  French  civilians  and  prisoners  of 
war.  In  his  own  narrative  for  this 
omission  Ludendorff  blames  impartially 
the  influenza  and  the  faltering  morale 
both  prevalent  in  the  army  at  the 
time.  In  the  event  of  attack  the  Allied 
Commander-in-Chief  had  foreseen  that 
von  Boehn  would  be  fighting  with  his 
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head  facing  the  wrong  way,  but  there 
were  strong  reserves  within  the  salient 
and  a  new  army  under  von  Eben 
forming  in  the  rear,  so  that  Foch  in 
asking  Haig  both  for  French  reserves 
and  British  supports  was  taking  con¬ 
siderable  risk  in  view  of  the  freshness 
of  Rupprecht’s  divisions  in  the  north. 
Haig  cheerfully  agreed  and  sent  not 
only  the  eight  French  divisions  but  a 
British  corps  as  well. 

ANGIN  DELIVERS  THE  STROKE  WHICH 
BEGINS  THE  GERMAN  DOWNFALL. 

Using  the  Forest  of  Villers-Cotterets 
for  cover  Mangin  concentrated  north 
of  the  Ourcq.  The  Moroccan  Division 
and  the  First  and  Second  American 
formed  the  spearhead  of  the  attack. 
To  the  south  Degoutte  formed  his 
lines  between  Ourcq  and  Marne.  Lu- 
dendorff’s  words  carry  on  the  nar¬ 
rative:  “After  a  short  and  sharp 
artillery  preparation  and  a  smoke 
screen,  he  (Foch)  attacked  with  massed 
infantry  and  a  stronger  force  of  tanks 
than  had  ever  before  been  concentrated 
in  one  place.  For  the  first  time  small, 
low,  fast  tanks  that  allowed  the  use  of 
machine  guns  above  the  corn  were 
used;  our  machine  guns  were  hindered 
by  it,  except  when  they  were  mounted 
on  tripods.  .  .  .  Tanks  were  also 
observed  which  were  used  solely  for 
the  transport  of  men.  These  passed 
through  our  lines,  put  down  their 
passengers  with  machine  guns  behind 
them,  to  form  machine-gun  nests,  and 
1038 


then  promptly 
returned  for  re¬ 
inforcements.’’ 

By  the  use 
of  his  reserves 
and  by  means 
of  his  tanks 
Foch  accomp- 
1  i  s  h  e  d  the 
break  through. 
T  h  o ugh  the 
enemy  threw  in 
threedivisions, 
by  the  evening 
of  the  19th 
Mangin’s  guns 
dominated 
both  the  rail¬ 
way  and  high¬ 
way  in  Soissons.  South  of  the  Ourcq  ad¬ 
vance  was  less  rapid  but  the  situation 
to  the  north  of  the  river  necessitated  a 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  fighting  on 
the  south  bank.  They  were  closely 
followed  up  by  Degoutte’s  army  which 
included  American  units. 

IUDENDORFF  STRIVES  TO  EXTRICATE 
■J  HIMSELF  FROM  HIS  AWKWARD  POSI¬ 
TION. 

Ludendorff  now  faced  a  crisis.  He 
had  lost  his  communications;  the  neck 
of  his  salient  was  threatened;  with¬ 
drawal,  even  over  the  Marne,  was 
rendered  difficult  because  Franco- 
American  counter-attacks  had  seized 
the  heights  dominating  the  river.  In 
this  juncture,  rushing  up  reinforce¬ 
ments,  the  German  Commander  made 
his  men  stand  southwest  of  Soissons 
and  west  of  Rheims  on  the  Ardre,  so 
that  the  troops  retiring  from  the  Marne 
should  feel  no  panic.  Throughout  the 
19th  Foch  attacked  all  around  the  sali¬ 
ent,  particularly  at  its  exits;  to  Mangin 
and  D6goutte  were  added  De  Mitry 
from  below  the  Marne,  and  Berthelot 
westward  from  Rheims,  but  though 
it  was  a  critical  day  for  the  Feld^rau 
they  were  beginning  to  hold,  and  on 
the  20th  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
the  south  bank  of  the  Marne  was 
effected  in  good  order.  Another  day 
and  it  became  apparent  that  Luden- 
dorff  would  get  his  men  behind  the 
Vesle  without  a  debdcle.  It  was  im¬ 
portant  for  him  to  move  slowly  for 
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he  had  stores  of  vital  importance  that 
he  could  not  abandon.  But  at  this 
time  the  Flanders  offensive  was  def¬ 
initely  given  up  and  Rupprecht’s 
reserves  were  thrown  in  to  stiffen  the 
defense.  Degoutte  was  attacking  now 
north-east  from  Chateau-Thierry,  and 
the  Franco-American  troops  on  the 
point  of  the  salient  pushed  the  Ger¬ 
mans  back  behind  the  Ourcq,  where 


strong  counter-attacks  but  th_y  were 
broken.  Ludendorff  finding  his  salient 
still  narrowing  retreated  behind  the 
Vesle  (August  i)  and  there  in  strongly 
prepared  positions  faced  the  enemy 
again.  By  the  second  of  the  month 
Soissons  fell,  the  Marne  salient  had 
been  flattened  out,  and  the  enemy’s 
line  ran  from  Soissons  to  Rheims  along 
the  Vesle.  He  had  lost  over  35,000 


INTERIOR  OF  FRENCH  BABY  TANK 

In  this  Char  d’Assaut,  as  the  French  called  their  tanks,  one  can  see  in  the  background  the  driver’s  seat,  with  a 
broad  strap  in  front,  and  in  the  foreground,  the  two  foot  controls. 


they  attempted  a  stand  on  the  line 
Oulchy-le-Chateau  and  Fere-en-Tar- 
denois.  Mangin,  reinforced  (July  23), 
directed  another  blow  between  the 
Ourcq  and  Soissons  against  the  flank 
of  the  Germans  opposing  Degoutte, 
who  also  at  the  same  time  received 
reinforcements. 

rPHE  OFFENSIVE  HAD  NOW  PASSED  TO  THE 
I  ALLIES. 

Pressed  on  three  sides  German  de¬ 
fense  between  Aisne  and  Ourcq  grad¬ 
ually  broke  down  and,  July  26,  D6- 
goutte  entered  Fere-en-Tardenois. 
Rupprecht’s  reserves  now  delivered 


men  and  more  than  700  guns.  Nine 
American  Divisions  (equivalent  to 
eighteen  French)  had  taken  part  in 
this  offensive.  A  more  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  their  participation  will  be 
given  elsewhere.  The  battle,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  British  and 
American  troops,  was  planned  and  led 
by  the  F'rench.  Foch  had  checked  the 
enemy’s  last  offensive,  and  himself 
delivered  his  own  first  short,  sharp 
thrust.  He  now  tossed  the  ball  to 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  who,  August  8, 
attacked  the  enemy  on  the  Amiens 
front.  Muriel  Bray. 
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DEFEATING  THE  SUBMARINE 

Various  posters  used  all  over  Canada  to  speed  up  production.  The  office  of  Food  Controller  was  created  in  Canada 
in  June,  1917,  and  in  February,  1918,  the  Canada  Food  Board  was  established  in  order  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
supply  of  food  to  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Allies  and  to  the  civil  population  in  Europe  by  means  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  conservation  of  food  in  Canada.  Steps  were  taken  to  add  to  the  production  of  farms.  Over  1,100  farm 
tractors  were  bought  and  resold  to  farmers  at  cost  price.  Under  a  plan  which  was  called  “Soldiers  of  the  Soil” 
14,685  boys  were  enrolled  and  a  great  percentage  of  them  placed  on  farms  in  Canada  in  1918.  Field  crops  increased 
16.8  per  cent  in  1918,  and  were  worth  more  than  in  any  preceding  year.  All  dealers  in  foods  were  placed  under 
license  and  required  to  operate  under  the  regulations  made  by  the  Food  Board.  A  system  of  permits  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  control  of  foods  entering  and  leaving  Canada. 
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Chapter  LXIII 


The  Canadian  People  and  the  War 

A  RECORD  OF  SOCIAL,  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL 
CONDITIONS  DURING  A  TRYING  PERIOD 


By  Sir  John  Willison 


'\\/’HEN  the  war  came  Canada  was 
*  v  in  the  throes  of  a  severe  commer¬ 
cial  depression.  Many  factories  were 
on  half  time.  In  the  cities  and  towns 
thousands  of  workers  were  unemployed. 
There  was  a  general  suspension  of 
private  and  municipal  building  and  of 
all  Provincial  and  Federal  undertakings 
involving  heavy  expenditures.  Such 
Western  centres  as  Winnipeg,  Saska¬ 
toon,  Calgary,  Edmonton  and  Van¬ 
couver  had  enjoyed  a  feverish  era  of 
land  trading.  In  Eastern  Canada, 
Toronto  and  Montreal  had  a  like 
experience.  In  many  lesser  com¬ 
munities,  particularly  in  the  newer 
Provinces,  land  values  were  grossly 
inflated  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  farm 
lands  plotted  for  building  and  provid¬ 
ed  with  paper  parks  and  playgrounds. 
Two  new  transcontinental  railways,  in 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  borrowed 
money  were  invested,  were  nearing 
completion  and  many  industries  had 
expanded  beyond  the  immediate  de¬ 
mand  for  their  products.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  when  war  was 
joined  to  depression,  and  the  money 
markets  were  closed  against  Canadian 
borrowings,  the  people  looked  to  the 
future  with  apprehension  and  dismay. 

One  recalls  the  grave  anxiety  of 
bankers,  the  gloom  on  the  exchanges, 


the  fear  of  general  collapse  and  panic. 
But  there  was  no  division  or  conflict 
of  opinion  among  the  people  as  to 
what  was  the  duty  of  Canada.  It  is 
true  the  common  expectation  was 
that  the  war  would  be  of  short  duration. 
A  three-months’  wrar  was  the  general 
conviction.  That  the  conflict  could 
extend  beyond  six  months  was  re¬ 
garded  as  improbable  and  impossible. 
It  was  thought  that  Canada  would 
be  required  to  raise  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  but  few  believed  that  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
would  be  enrolled.  Indeed  one  re¬ 
members  the  anxious  apprehension 
among  the  second  and  third  Canadian 
Contingents  during  the  period  of  train¬ 
ing  that  the  war  would  be  over  before 
they  could  reach  Europe. 

NO  DOUBT  AS  TO  THE  DUTY  OF  THE 
DOMINION. 

On  August  ist,  1914,  before  war  was 
actually  declared,  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  through  the  Governor  Gener¬ 
al,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  sent  a 
despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  in  wrhich  it  was 
said,  “My  advisers,  while  expressing 
their  most  earnest  hope  that  a  peaceful 
solution  of  existing  international  diffi¬ 
culties  may  be  achieved  and  their 
strong  desire  to  co-operate  in  every 
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possible  way  for  that  purpose,  wish  me 
to  express  to  His  Majesty’s  Govern 
ment  the  firm  assurance  that  if  un¬ 
happily  war  should  ensue,  the  Canadian 
people  will  be  united  in  a  common 
resolve  to  put  forth  every  effort,  and 
to  make  every  sacrifice  necessary  to 
ensure  the  integrity,  and  maintain  the 
honor  of  our  Empire.  ’’  These  and  like 
messages  from  the  other  Dominions 
were  acknowledged  with  gratitude  by 


SIR  ROBERT  BORDEN 


Canada’s  premier  1911-1920  and  leader  since  1901  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
represented  Canada  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  and 
Conference,  1917. 

the  King  and  Imperial  ministers.  The 
action  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet  was 
not  challenged  by  any  interest  or 
element  in  Canada.  In  Ontario,  in 
Quebec  and  in  the  West  there  was 
spontaneous,  universal,  aggressive  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  employ  all  the  coun¬ 
try’s  manhood  and  resources  in  the 
great  struggle  which  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try  could  not  escape,  but  in  which 
Canada  could  become  involved  only 
by  the  free  decision  of  its  own  Parlia¬ 
ment.  When  war  was  actually  de¬ 
clared  the  Governor  General  in  a 
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despatch  to  the  King  said: —  “Canada 
stands  united  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  in  her  determination  to  up¬ 
hold  the  honor  and  traditions  of  our 
Empire.  ” 

SOLEMN  SCENE  AT  THE  EMERGENCY 
SESSION  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

An  emergency  session  of  Parliament 
was  called  for  August  18th  to  sanction 
the  resolve  of  the  Government  to  send 
troops  from  Canada  and  to  vote  the 
necessary  appropriations.  No  such 
solemnity  has  ever  brooded  over  the 
Canadian  Parliament  as  when  this 
decision  was  taken,  nor  has  any  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  a  free  country  in  a  great  decision 
ever  expressed  more  faithfully  the 
temper  of  the  press  and  the  people. 
Even  more  impressive  and  eloquent 
than  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
Prime  Minister  and  leader  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party,  was  that  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  the  French-Canadian  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party.  “Speaking,” 
he  said,  “for  those  who  sit  around  me, 
speaking  for  the  wide  constituencies 
which  we  represent  in  this  House,  I 
hasten  to  say  that  to  all  these  measures 
we  are  prepared  to  give  immediate 
assent.  If  in  what  has  been  done  or 
what  remains  to  be  done  there  may  be 
anything  which  in  our  judgment  should 
not  be  done  or  should  be  differently 
done,  we  raise  no  question,  we  take  no 
exception,  we  offer  no  criticism,  and 
shall  offer  no  criticism  so  long  as  there 
is  danger  at  the  front.”  Emphasizing 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  could  have 
had  peace  by  desertion  of  Belgium, 
the  Liberal  leader  characterized  the 
proposal  as  infamous  and  declared 
“There  is  not  to-day  all  over  the 
universe  a  British  subject,  there  is  not 
outside  the  British  Empire  a  single 
man,  whose  admiration  for  England 
is  not  greater  by  reason  of  this  firm 
and  noble  attitude.  ”  He  added,  “  From 
this  painful  war  the  British  Empire 
will  emerge  with  a  new  bond  of  union, 
the  pride  of  all  its  citizens,  and  a  living 
light  to  all  other  nations.” 

HE  PRIME  MINISTER  STATES  THE  POSI¬ 
TION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Prime  Minister  described  at 
length  the  causes  which  drove  Great 
Britain  into  the  war,  asserted  in 
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unequivocal  language  the  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  Dominions  to  support  the 
Mother  Country  at  any  cost  of  blood 
or  treasure  and  concluded  with  these 
eloquent  sentences,  “In  an  hour  when 
such  peril  confronts  us  as  this  Empire 
has  not  faced  for  a  hundred  years, 
every  vain  or  unnecessary  word  seems 
a  discord.  As  to  our  duty,  all  are 
agreed.  We  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  Britain  and  the  other  Dominions 
in  this  quarrel.  And  that  duty  we 
shall  not  fail  to  fulfill  as  the  honor  of 
Canada  demands.  Not  for  love  of 
battle,  not  for  lust  of  conquest,  not 
for  greed  of  possessions,  but  for  the 
cause  of  honor,  to  maintain  solemn 
pledges,  to  uphold  principles  of  liberty, 
to  withstand  forces  that  would  con¬ 
vert  the  world  into  an  armed  camp; 
yea,  in  the  very  name  of  the  peace  that 
we  sought  at  any  cost  save  that  of 
dishonor  we  have  entered  into  this 
war;  and  while  gravely  conscious  of 
the  tremendous  issues  involved  and 
of  all  the  sacrifices  that  they  may  en¬ 
tail,  we  do  not  shrink  from  them, 
but  with  firm  hearts  we  abide  the 
event.  ” 

In  Canada  as  in  other  countries 
when  the  war  began  the  chief  immediate 
concern  was  to  maintain  confidence 
and  credit.  Between  1900  and  1914 
the  Dominion  had  borrowed  over 
$1,200,000,000  in  Great  Britain  and 
$400,000,000  in  the  United  States. 
These  huge  amounts  were  invested 
chiefly  in  railway,  municipal  and  cor¬ 
poration  securities.  The  Canadian 
Northern  Transcontinental  Railway 
System  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
System  in  Western  Canada,  as  has 
been  said,  were  only  approaching 
completion  and  were  still  dependent 
upon  public  support.  The  roads  had 
been  constructed  chiefly  by  federal  and 
Provincial  guarantees.  Neither  had 
revenues  equal  to  interest  charges 
and  cost  of  operation.  With  the 
financial  fabric  of  the  world  in  chaos 
their  position  became  desperate  and 
in  their-  solvency  was  involved  the 
credit  of  the  Dominion.  There  was 
also  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  supply 
of  capital  for  many  federal,  Provincial, 
municipal  and  corporate  enterprises. 


Heavy  increase  of  taxation  is  au¬ 
thorized  BY  PARLIAMENT. 

At  once  bank  notes  were  made  legal 
tender.  I  he  banks  were  authorized 
to  issue  Dominion  notes  against  ap¬ 
proved  securities  and  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  in  notes  instead  of  in  gold. 


THE  LATE  RT.  HON.  SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  became  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
in  1891.  He  held  the  premiership  of  Canada  1896-1911, 
the  first  French-Canadian  to  hold  that  post. 

The  Department  of  Finance  also  took 
authority  to  enlarge  the  issue  of 
Dominion  notes  unprotected  by  gold 
reserves.  Thus  during  the  first  two 
or  three  months  of  the  war  additional 
currency  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000 
was  provided.  Customs  duties  were 
increased  by  5  per  cent  on  imports 
from  Great  Britain  and  by  7E2  per 
cent  on  imports  from  foreign  countries, 
and  postal  charges  from  one  to  two 
cents  for  drop  letters  and  from  two 
to  three  cents  on  letters  for  general 
distribution.  In  1916  a  levy  upon  the 
excess  profits  of  industrial,  commercial 
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SIR  THOMAS  WHITE 
Minister  of  Finance  from  1911  to  1919. 


and  financial  companies  was  authorized 
and  in  1917  individual  incomes  were 
subjected  to  taxation.  On  incorporated 
companies  with  a  capital  of  $50,000 
and  over  the  profits  tax  was  fixed  at 
the  rate  of  25  per  cent  on  profits 
between  7  and  15  per  cent,  with  50 
per  cent  added  on  profits  between  15 
and  20  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  on 
profits  over  20  per  cent.  On  com¬ 
panies  not  assessable  under  the  profits 
tax  ten  per  cent  on  all  net  income  in 
excess  of  $2,000  was  imposed. 

Individual  incomes  were  taxed  four 
per  cent  up  to  $6,000  with  graduated 
exemptions,  and  eight  per  cent  over 
$6, ocx)  with  supplementary  levies  by 
graduated  surtaxes  running  from  one 
per  cent  to  65  per  cent.  From  business 
profits  taxation  the  return  for  1916-17 
was  $12,506,516,  for  1917-18  $21,271,- 
083,  and  for  1918-19  $32,970,061.  For 
1919-20  the  estimate  is  $44,000,000. 
The  yield  of  the  income  taxes  for  1918- 
19  was  $9,349,719  and  for  1919-20  the 
estimate  is  $25,000,000.  The  total  war 
revenue,  including  taxes  on  banks, 
loan  and  trust  companies,  business 
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profits  and  income,  with  returns  from 
the  Department  of  Inland  Revenue, 
for  1 9 1 4- 1 5  was  $98,056,  for  1915-16 
$3,620,781,  for  1916-17  $16,302,238,  for 
1917-18  $25,379,900,  and  for  1918-19 
$56-179,508.  The  estimate  for  1919-20 
is  $81,000,000;  or  a  total  of  $182,578,- 
485- 

O^HE  WAR  LOANS  ARE  LARGELY  OVER 
1  SUBSCRIBED. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war  the 
Department  of  Finance  in  order  to 
protect  the  gold  supply  borrowed, 
first  in  London  and  then  in  New  York. 
In  all  $130,000,000  of  Provincial, 
municipal  and  other  bonds  were  mar¬ 
keted.  Of  this  amount  $19,000,000 
were  placed  in  Canada,  over $85, 000, 000 
in  the  United  States  and  $25,000,000 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Towards 
the  close  of  1915  the  Finance  Minister 
became  convinced  that  a  domestic  war 
loan  could  be  issued.  He  asked  for 
$50,000,000  but  $110,000,000  were 
subscribed  of  which  the  Treasury 
accepted  $100,000,000.  Other  domestic 


SIR  GEORGE  FOSTER 


Has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  record  in  Canadian 
politics,  and  during  the  war  did  great  service  in  speed¬ 
ing  up  Victory  Loans  and  stimulating  other  patriotic 
movements. 
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loans  followed  from  year  to  year,  and 
always  the  amount  required  was  ex¬ 
ceeded.  For  the  Victory  Loan  of  1919 
the  minimum  fixed  by  the  Government 
was  $300,000,000  but  $690,000,000 
were  subscribed.  This  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  the  bonds,  unlike  those 
issued  during  the  war,  were  subject 
to  taxation.  Altogether  $1,800,000,000 
have  been  raised  by  domestic  loans  and 


000,000  exports.  It  will  thus  appear 
that  from  an  adverse  balance  of 
$300,000,000  in  1913  and  of  $160,000,- 
000  in  1914  we  had  attained  a  favorable 
balance  of  over  $600,000,000  in  1918 
and  of  $340,000,000  for  1919.  At  the 
end  of  the  five-year  period  from  1914 
to  1919,  our  total  trade  had  doubled, 
while  for  the  year  1918,  which  marked 
the  highest  point,  it  aggregated  2F2 


FOOD  FOR  THE  CANNON 


Basic  steel,  the  only  kind  of  steel  made  in  Canada,  was  found  by  experiment  to  be  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
shells.  Under  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  the  Purchasing  and  Steel  Department  bought  all  material  entering 
into  munitions,  arranged  for  the  forging  of  steel,  and  distributed  the  forgings  and  component  parts  to  the  machining 
plants  situated  in  the  various  provinces. 


from  the  bonds  thus  issued  the  holders 
will  derive  annually  a  total  income  of 
nearly  $100,000,000. 

In  his  financial  statement  of  1919 
Sir  Thomas  White,  Minister  of  Finance, 
said:  —  “In  1913  the  balance  of  trade 
against  us  was  $300,000,000.  In  1914 
our  total  international  trade  was 
$1,073,000,000,  of  which  $618,000,000 
was  in  imports  and  $455,000,000  in 
exports.  For  1918  the  total  was  $2,550, - 
(xxi, 000,  of  which  $962,000,000  was 
imports  and  $1,586,000,000  exports. 
For  1919  the  unrevised  figures  show  a 
total  of  $2,169,000,000,  of  which 
$916,000,000  was  imports  and  $1,253,- 


times  the  trade  of  1914.”  The  debt, 
however,  has  increased  from  $336,000,- 
000  to  $2, 000,000,000  and  the  total 
war  expenditure  is  estimated  at  $1,640- 
000,000.  Before  the  war  the  annual 
expenditure  ran  from  $170,000,000 
to  $175,000,000  but  the  main  estimates 
for  1920  total  $500,000,000  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  supplementary  estimates 
will  increase  the  amount  by  $5,000,000 
or  $10,000,000.  The  revenue  is  es¬ 
timated  at  $365,000,000.  Fixed  charges 
represent  $159,743,000,  of  which  $142,- 
281,000  are  required  for  interest  on 
the  public  debt  and  $47,000,000  for 
deficits,  maturing  obligations,  con- 
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struction  and  betterments  on  the 
national  railways. 

ATIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES  RUSH 
TO  ENLIST. 

When  the  war  began  no  one  foresaw 
the  demand  that  would  arise  for  Cana¬ 
dian  products  and  for  production  of 
munitions  in  Canadian  factories.  Even 
during  the  last  months  of  1914  unem¬ 
ployment  was  greatly  reduced  if  not 
wholly  overcome  by  enlistment  in  the 
expeditionary  regiments.  Nothing  was 
more  remarkable  than  the  immediate 
response  of  thousands  of  British  work¬ 
men  and  even  of  British  farmers  to  the 
call  for  recruits.  It  is  estimated  that 
sixty  or  seventy  per  cent  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  first  regiments  to  leave  Quebec 
were  natives  of  the  British  Islands.  All 
across  the  Western  plains  and  in  all  the 
industrial  communities  of  the  older 
Provinces  they  offered  themselves  in 
thousands  on  the  instant,  definite  con¬ 
viction  that  whatever  might  be  the 
attitude  of  native  Canadians  they 
could  neither  hesitate  nor  reason  when 
the  Old  Country  was  in  danger.  The 
example,  although  no  example  was 
needed,  emphasized  the  solemn  gravity 
of  the  conflict  into  which  Canada  had 
entered.  If  there  were  those  in  Canada 
who  had  thought  that  Englishmen  were 
“difficult” as  settlers  and  workmen  they 
bowed  their  heads  in  reverence  for  the 
spirit  which  they  displayed  when  their 
Mother  Country  was  threatened.  But 
if  enlistment  relieved  unemployment  it 
was  munition  contracts  which  set  the 
wheels  of  the  factories  running,  inspired 
public  confidence  and  enabled  the 
country  to  subscribe  hundreds  of 
millions  to  war  loans  and  provide 
credits  for  British  purchases  in  the 
Dominion. 

HOULD  CANADIAN  FIRMS  ATTEMPT  TO 
MAKE  MUNITIONS? 

From  the  first  Sir  Robert  Borden 
and  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  Minister  of 
Militia,  urged  the  War  Office  to  place 
contracts  for  munitions  with  Canadian 
factories.  But  the  War  Office  was 
reluctant  and  even  many  Canadian 
manufacturers  doubted  if  they  should 
take  such  contracts  even  if  they  could 
be  obtained.  No  shells  had  ever  been 
made  in  Canada.  There  was  no  general 
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confidence  that  the  factories  could  be 
adjusted  to  the  production  of  munitions. 
There  was  fear  that  the  skilled  labor 
required  would  not  be  available.  In¬ 
deed  the  first  contracts  were  taken  not 
with  expectation  of  profit,  but  in  order 
to  employ  labor  and  in  response  to  the 
very  urgent  appeals  of  the  Government. 

These  contracts  were  placed  by  a 
Canadian  Shell  Committee  but  this 
organization  was  succeeded  by  an 
Imperial  Munitions  Board,  of  which 
Sir  Joseph  Flavelle  wras  chairman, 
and  which  was  directly  responsible 
to  the  Imperial  authorities.  Through 
this  Board  there  was  produced  and 
shipped  to  the  British  Government 
65,340,000  shells,  45,000,000  cartridge 
cases,  immense  quantities  of  primers, 
friction  tubes,  fuses,  copper  bands  and 
forgings  of  various  types,  41,000,000 
pounds  of  high  explosive,  50,000,000 
pounds  of  powder,  8,000,000  pounds 
of  acetone,  10,000,000  pounds  of  acetic 
acid,  2,250,000  pounds  of  acetate  of 
lime,  35,400,000  pounds  of  zinc,  18,500-, 
000  pounds  of  calcium  carbide,  2,000,- 
000  pounds  of  nickel,  8,200,000  pounds 
of  ferro  silicon,  23,800,000  feet  of 
aeroplane  spruce,  36,000,000  feet  of 
spruce  deals  and  Douglas  firs,  1 1 ,800,- 
000  pounds  of  pulp  board,  626,000 
pounds  of  leather,  300,000  feet  of 
leather  belt,  4,000,000  pounds  of  as¬ 
bestos,  flax-puiling  machines  exceeding 
$1,000,000  in  value,  over  a  thousand 
typewriters,  railway  waggons  to  the 
value  of  $7,000,000,  forty  locomotives 
and  forty-six  wooden  and  forty-four 
steel  vessels,  aggregating  350,000  tons 
and  costing  $70,000,000.  The  Board 
also  produced  3,000  aeroplanes,  with 
spare  parts,  which  cost  with  the  in¬ 
cidental  expenditure  upon  training 
camps  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  over 
$15,000,000.  All  these  machines  were 
used  in  Canada  except  one  thousand, 
which  were  sold  to  the  United  States 
for  training  pilots.  The  total  value  of 
the  orders  received  exceeded  $1,300,- 
000,000  and  the  actual  expenditure 
was  over  $1,100,000,000. 

LANTS  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  IMPERIAL 
MUNITIONS  BOARD. 

The  Board  also  established  a  series  of 
national  plants:  one  in  Montreal  for 
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the  loading  of  fuses,  upon  which  over 
$2,000,000  was  expended ;  one  in  Tren¬ 
ton  for  the  production  of  powder  and 
TNT,  which  cost  $5,000,000;  one 
near  Parry  Sound,  for  the  production 
of  cordite,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000;  one 
in  Toronto,  for  the  production  of  steel 
and  forgings,  upon  which  $3,000,000 
was  expended;  and  another  plant  in 
Toronto  for  the  production  of  aero- 


At  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  aeroplane  spruce  in  the 
Dominion  represented  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  required  quantity.  The  Board 
acted  in  Canada  primarily  for  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  was  direct¬ 
ly  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Minister. 
During  the  course  of  the  war,  the  War 
Department,  Navy  Department,  Tim¬ 
ber  Comptroller’s  Department  and 
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HELPING  TO  WIN  THE  WAR 


Women  working  in  a  Toronto  munitions  plant,  photographed  in  front  of  the  factory  just  before  starting  their  work. 
Canada  manufactured  every  type  of  shell  from  the  18-pounder  to  the  9.2-inch.  The  first  shipment  of  sheiis  from 
Canada  was  made  in  the  month  of  December,  1914,  and  by  the  end  of  May,  1915,  approximately  four  hundred 
establishments  in  Canada  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shells  or  their  component  parts. 


planes,  which  involved  an  outlay  of 
$1,300,000.  Over  $1,000,000  was  also 
expended  upon  the  Gooderham  Dis¬ 
tillery  at  Toronto,  for  the  production  of 
acetone.  These  national  plants  were 
organized  as  separate  companies,  all 
the  share  capital  was  owned  by  the 
Crown,  and  all  were  under  the  direction 
of  business  men  who  volunteered  for  the 
service. 

In  1917,  the  production  of  complete 
rounds  of  shrapnel  shells  in  Canada 
represented  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the 
requirements  of  Great  Britain.  The 
shells  were  shipped  direct  to  France  and 
ready  for  use  in  1 8-pounder  field  guns. 


Ministry  of  Shipping  made  use  of  the 
Board’s  organization  for  services  they 
required  in  Canada. 

UNITIONS  MANUFACTURED  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Board  also  acted  as  agent  for 
the  United  States  Government  in 
placing  orders  for  munitions,  to  be 
produced  in  Canada,  for  the  American 
armies.  Such  orders  placed  with  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers  exceeded  a  total 
value  of  $200,000,000,  and  subsequently 
in  settling  claims  arising  out  of  the 
cancellation  of  many  of  these  contracts 
at  the  termination  of  the  war  the  Board 
was  associated  with  officers  of  the 
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American  Government.  It  is  freely 
admitted  that  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle  and 
his  associates  displayed  extraordinary 
courage,  resource  and  efficiency  in 
discharge  of  the  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bilities  they  had  to  carry.  The  story 
of  their  achievements  constitutes  one 


BARON  SHAUGHNESSY,  K.  C.  V.  O. 

A  recent  portrait  of  Baron  Shaughnessy,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  of  a 
number  of  other  railways  connected  with  the  C.P.R. 

of  the  finest  chapters  of  the  war  in 
Canada  and  in  the  Empire.  Nor  was 
there  any  taint  of  irregularity  or 
scandal  to  diminish  the  splendor  of  the 
great  work  they  performed. 

WAR  SERVICES  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PA¬ 
CIFIC  RAILWAY. 

Imposing  and  impressive  is  the 
story  of  the  war  services  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway.  From  its  various 
departments  7,500  men  enlisted.  Of 
these  over  500  were  killed  in  action  and 
1,695  were  among  the  casualties.  In 
loans  and  guarantees  to  the  Allied 
nations  the  Company  gave  $80,000,000. 
It  gave  millions  to  the  Patriotic  Fund 
and  subscribed  heavily  to  war  loans. 
To  the  Transport  Service  it  virtually 
handed  over  a  fleet  of  thirty-seven 
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ocean  steamships.  Its  great  plants  were 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  muni¬ 
tions  and  war  supplies.  It  provided 
commissary  cars  for  the  soldiers  and 
hospital  cars  for  the  wounded.  It  gave 
a  six-months’  bonus  to  all  its  employees 
who  enlisted,  all  who  returned  were 
re-employed,  and  many  other  veterans 
taken  into  the  Company’s  services. 
It  gave  reductions  from  25  cents  to  5 
cents  a  word  for  cable  messages  between 
the  soldiers  and  their  families.  When 
war  broke  out  and  serious  unemploy¬ 
ment  threatened  the  Company  under¬ 
took  to  find  places  for  6,000  additional 
workers.  It  has  set  apart  ten  thousand 
farms  of  160  acres  each,  built  a  thou¬ 
sand  barns  and  dwellings,  dug  a 
thousand  wells,  and  erected  1 ,300  miles 
of  fencing  in  Western  territory  to  be 
occupied  by  returned  soldiers.  Through¬ 
out  the  war  many  of  its  executive 
officers,  its  experts  in  railway  con¬ 
struction,  its  master  mechanics  and 
bridge  builders  were  released  for  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  War  Department.  As 
with  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board,  so 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  all  its  activities  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  foresight,  courage,  and 
efficiency  and  inspired  by  complete 
devotion  to  the  great  cause  which  was 
the  common  and  supreme  concern. 

HE  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  THE  CANA¬ 
DIAN  SHIPYARDS. 

Since  1915  Canadian  shipyards  have 
produced  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping. 
Aside  from  the  vessels  constructed  for 
the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  a  com¬ 
mercial  fleet  of  170,000  tons  has  been 
built  for  the  Dominion  Government, 
for  France  a  tonnage  of  250,000  was 
provided  and  for  other  countries  of 
90,000.  For  Great  Britain  600  small 
vessels  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
100,000  were  constructed.  In  all, 
during  the  four  years  Canadian  ship¬ 
yards  built  for  the  Canadian  and  Allied 
Governments  no  fewer  than  900  vessels, 
and  Canada  sold  ships  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  a  total  value  of  $65,000,000. 
In  the  shipyards  23,000  workers  were 
employed  and  in  Allied  industries  over 
20,000.  For  1919  in  these  industries 
$40,000,000  was  paid  in  wages  and 
salaries.  The  Dominion  emerges  from 
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the  war  with  a  fleet  of  vessels  which  will 
be  operated  in  connection  with  the 
Canadian  national  railway  system. 

HE  SERVICES  OF  VARIOUS  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS.  AND  INDIVIDUAL  CITIZENS. 

Many  pages  would  be  required  for 
any  adequate  account  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  created  and  the  voluntary  serv¬ 
ices  performed  by  individuals  and 
groups  of  citizens  in  association  with  the 
Government  and  the  Army  between 
1914  and  the  demobilization  of  the 
forces.  Sir  Charles  Gordon  of  Montreal 


for  9, OCX), 000  people,  and  out  of  which 
a  country  that  had  no  other  thought 
before  the  war  than  to  borrow  abroad 
provided  credits  of  $909,000,000  to 
Great  Britain.  Against  this  amount, 
however,  stands  $600,000,000  advanced 
by  Great  Britain  for  the  maintenance 
of  Canadian  troops  oversea. 

OW  CANADA  HELPED  TO  PRODUCE  AND 
SAVE  FOOD. 

Although  there  was  no  absolute  or 
general  fixation  of  the  prices  of  food 
products  the  Canada  Food  Board, 


SHIPBUILDING  ON  CANADA’S  PACIFIC  COAST 


The  war  gave  an  impetus  to  shipbuilding  in  Canada  both  at  ocean  ports  and  on  the  Great  Lakes.  This  industry  did 
not  come  to  an  end  with  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  but  is  making  good  some  of  the  enormous  losses  sustained 
by  all  countries  during  the  great  struggle.  The  photograph  is  of  J.  Coughlan  and  Son’s  plant  at  Vancouver. 


and  Sir  James  Woods  of  Toronto  held 
very  responsible  Imperial  appointments 
at  Washington  and  New  York.  Mr. 
Lloyd  Harris  of  Brantford,  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Canadian  War  Board  at 
Washington,  secured  many  contracts 
for  Canadian  factories  and  was  influen¬ 
tial  in  negotiations  for  exchange  of 
necessary  war  materials  between  the 
two  countries.  A  Federal  Trade  Board 
at  Ottawa,  whose  members  gave  vol¬ 
untary  service,  was  an  important 
agency  in  the  distribution  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  contracts  for  war  supplies.  The 
Banks  gave  invaluable  assistance  to  the 
Government  and  to  all  war  industries. 
Leaders  in  finance  and  in  business 
united  with  singular  energy  in  all  the 
national  organizations  which,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
raised  war  loans  of  surprising  magnitude 


which  was  organized  by  Hon.  W.,  J. 
Hanna  of  Toronto  and  after  his  resigna¬ 
tion  directed  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Thomson  of 
British  Columbia,  assisted  materially 
in  regulating  consumption  and  increas¬ 
ing  production.  A  rationing  system 
was  applied  to  public  eating  places. 
Millers  were  required  to  lengthen  the 
extraction  of  wheat,  bakers  were  re¬ 
stricted  in  the  uses  of  fats  and  sugar 
and  the  supply  of  sugar  to  all  manu¬ 
facturers  was  strictly  controlled.  A 
great  saving  of  meats  for  shipment 
oversea  was  effected  by  encouraging 
consumption  of  fish  in  Canada.  At¬ 
lantic  haddock,  cod,  mackerel  and  her¬ 
ring,  through  fast  and  direct  freight 
services,  were  made  available  at  low 
prices  in  the  markets  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  while  in  the  Western  Provinces 
a  demand  was  created  for  flat  fish  and 
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cods  from  the  Pacific.  So  the  fish 
resources  of  the  Lakes  were  utilized  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 
The  profits  of  flour  mills  and  provision 
houses  were  regulated.  In  1917  a 
maximum  price  of  $2.21  per  bushel  for 
wheat  was  established.  For  1918  the 
fixed  price  was  $2.24^  and  for  1919 
$2.15  with  participation  certificates 
which  will  exceed  40  cents  in  value  and 
may  give  the  farmers  an  additional  50 
cents  per  bushel. 


farm  work.  Much  of  this  labor  was 
unskilled,  and  there  was  an  admitted 
scarcity  of  farm  workers  before  the  war, 
but  despite  the  heavy  enlistments  in  the 
army  production  was  not  only  main¬ 
tained  but  substantially  increased. 
Moreover,  from  the  activities  of  the 
Food  Board  there  have  been  valuable 
permanent  results.  The  fisheries  have 
been  stimulated  and  the  efficiency  of 
food  handling  and  food  manufacturing 
industries  has  been  enhanced.  The 


HARVESTING  ON  THE  PRAIRIES 

As  the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  Government  and  buyers  and  sellers  of  grain,  the  Board  of  Grain  Super¬ 
visors  was  created  in  June,  1917.  This  body  not  only  regulated  the  price  at  which  grain  should  be  bought  and  sold 
but  also  its  distribution  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  producers,  the  consuming  public  and  overseas  purchasers. 

All  pictures  from  British  and  Colonial  Press. 


The  chief  object  of  the  Food  Board, 
however,  was  to  effect  voluntary  econo¬ 
mies  and  to  increase  production.  This 
was  accomplished  by  organized  appeal, 
by  extensive  display  advertising,  by  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Provincial  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture,  and  by  distribu¬ 
tion  of  tractors  at  low  cost  to  farmers. 
Provincial  Resources  Committees  were 
formed  in  the  Provinces,  upon  which  the 
farmers  and  leaders  of  labor  were  repre¬ 
sented.  Workmen  from  the  factories 
were  released  for  the  harvest.  High 
School  students  were  enrolled  as  farm 
workers  and  many  young  women  from 
the  universities  and  the  towns  and 
cities  assisted  in  the  orchards,  in  berry 
picking  and  in  other  light  field  and 
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farmers  in  all  the  Provinces  responded 
loyally  to  the  Board’s  appeals  and 
adapted  production  as  was  required  to 
feed  the  army  and  supply  the  products 
needed  to  relieve  scarcity  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Europe. 

HE  ATTITUDE  OF  CANADIAN  LABOR 
TOWARD  THE  WAR. 

The  attitude  of  industrial  workers 
throughout  the  war,  aside  from  the  issue 
of  conscription,  was  not  distinguishable 
from  that  of  other  elements  of  the 
population.  In  1914  the  Dominion 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress  approved 
the  intervention  of  Canada  in  the  war, 
but  pronounced  definitely  and  unequivo¬ 
cally  against  conscription.  This  posi¬ 
tion  was  maintained  when  conscription 


FARMERETTES  AT  ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  GUELPH 
Women  commenced  to  take  a  share  in  agricultural  work  early  in  the  war  and  worked  on  farms  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  At  first  their  work  was  mostly  fruitpicking,  but  as  the  agricultural  colleges  put  in  various  courses  women 
qualified  for  all  the  branches  of  men’s  work  around  the  farm  British  and  Colonial  Press. 


GIRLS’  CLASS  IN  GAS  ENGINEERING,  MANITOBA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
These  are  farmers’  daughters  from  all  parts  of  Manitoba  who  are  studying  running,  dissembling,  assembling  and 
repairing  of  gas  engines,  to  be  of  help  in  seeding  and  harvesting  operations  on  the  farms  and  incidentally  assist 
in  the  production  of  more  foodstuffs.  The  girls  in  the  foreground  are  taking  to  pieces  an  engine  model  supplied  for 
the  purpose;  others  in  the  background  are  connecting  batteries  and  learning  to  start  engines. 
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A  LEADER  IN  WOMEN’S  MOVEMENTS 


A  prominent  worker  in  all  departments  of  women’s 
work  in  the  Dominion,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Hamilton,  spared 
neither  strength  nor  money  to  help  win  the  war. 

British  and  Colonial  Press. 

was  actually  adopted,  although  dis¬ 
approval  of  organized  action  by  the 
workers  to  resist  the  law  was  expressed. 
It  was  urged,  however,  that  with  con¬ 
scription  of  men  there  should  also  be 
conscription  of  wealth,  that  the  Military’ 
Service  Act  should  not  go  into  effect 
until  the  country  had  been  consulted  in 
a  general  election,  and  that  if  rejected, 
immediate  repeal  should  follow. 

In  the  coal  mines  of  British  Columbia 
and  Alberta  repeated  strikes  greatly 
reduced  production.  In  the  mining 
district  of  Northern  Ontario  there  was 
unrest  and  steady  pressure  for  higher 
wages.  Strikes  of  longshoremen  at 
Vancouver  and  of  elevator  workers  at 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  interfered 
with  shipments  of  wheat  and  supplies 
for  the  Army.  But  in  the  Western 
mining  districts  and  in  the  gold  and 
silver  camps  of  Northern  Ontario 
there  are  alien  and  Socialistic  elements, 
associated  with  the  I.W.W.’s  and  other 
revolutionary  groups,  w'hich  have  never 
been  wholly  subject  to  the  responsible 
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leaders  of  organized  Labor  in  Canada. 
Generally,  however,  Labor  co-operated 
with  the  Government  in  voluntary 
recruiting,  in  relief  and  patriotic  move¬ 
ments,  and  in  the  organization  of 
national,  Provincial  and  local  com¬ 
mittees  to  raise  the  war  loans;  with 
manufacturers  in  production  of  muni¬ 
tions  and  war  supplies;  and  with  the 
railways  to  assure  uninterrupted  trans¬ 
portation.  In  short,  the  leaders  of 
Labor  exerted  their  full  authority  to 
prevent  industrial  conflict,  to  restrain 
extremists  and  to  prevent  untimely 
agitation.  It  is  estimated  that  22,000 
organized  and  130,000  unorganized 
workers  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  regi¬ 
ments  and  altogether  Labor  gave  de¬ 
voted  and  effective  support  to  the  war 
effort  of  the  nation. 

HE  WORK  OF  CANADIAN  WOMEN  IN 
THE  WAR. 

From  the  first,  the  women  of  the 
country  gave  themselves  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  zeal  and  devotion  to  war  ob¬ 
jects.  The  Imperial  Order  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Empire  raised  over 
$1,000,000  for  patriotic  purposes.  The 
National  Council  of  Women  of  C'anada 
placed  100,000  placards  urging  food 
conservation  in  shops  and  factories 
throughout  the  country.  The  Women’s 
Branchesof  the  Western  Grain  Growers’ 
Associations,  the  United  Farm  Women 
of  Alberta,  and  the  Farm  Women’s  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Ontario  and  the  Western 
Provinces  raised  many  thousands  of 
dollars  for  relief  and  patriotic  purposes. 
A  multitude  of  women’s  organizations 
were  active  in  Red  Cross  work,  and  in 
regular  shipment  of  supplies  to  the 
soldiers  and  to  hospitals  in  England,  in 
France,  in  Belgium,  in  Serbia,  and 
in  Mesopotamia.  There  was  a  women’s 
association  to  supply  nurses,  Women’s 
Thrift  Committees  and  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  to  provide  supplies  for  the 
navy.  Every  regiment  oversea  had  an 
auxiliary  women’s  association  at  home 
through  which  supplies  were  sent  to 
the  men  in  the  trenches,  in  hospitals, 
in  German  prisons  or  in  training  in 
England. 

The  churches  had  like  associations 
and  the  universities  were  centres  of  re¬ 
cruiting,  of  medical  and  hospital  or- 
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ganization,  and  of  inspiration  to  service 
and  sacrifice.  No  other  agencies  indeed, 
than  the  universities  and  pulpits,  were 
more  influential  in  developingand  main¬ 
taining  a  resolute  temper  in  the  country 
and  in  reconciling  all  elements  of  the 
people  to  exertion  and  endurance,  to 
the  cruel  strain  of  indecisive  battles, 
the  long  roll  of  casualties,  the  agony  of 
losses.  In  recognition  of  the  efficiency 


379.  Of  this  amount  the  Mennonites, 
who  settled  in  Canada  under  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  exemption  from  military  service, 
contributed  $5,705.  In  a  few  municipal¬ 
ities  and  one  or  two  of  the  Provinces  the 
money  was  raised  by  taxation  but  the 
bulk  of  the  amount  was  secured  by 
voluntary  subscription.  Nearly  $41,- 
000,000  has  been  distributed,  chiefly  to 
the  dependents  of  private  soldiers. 


RED  CROSS  WORKERS  IN  TORONTO 


Every  church,  social  club,  and  organization  in  Canada  at  once  offered  its  services  to  the  central  Red  Cross,  and 
undertook  whatever  work  was  most  needed  for  the  many  and  varying  needs  of  hospital  work  at  home  and  abroad. 
Many  of  these  societies  were  open  every  day  through  the  winter,  and  in  summer  organized  at  different  resorts. 


of  women  equal  suffrage,  which  was  not 
established  in  any  Province  of  Canada 
when  the  war  began,  now  prevails  in 
all  the  Provinces  but  Quebec.  So 
women  in  all  the  Provinces,  including 
Quebec,  have  the  franchise  in  federal 
elections.  The  power  of  the  churches 
in  the  war  was  expressed  in  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic  in  all  the  Provinces 
but  Quebec,  and  even  in  the  French 
Province  only  wine  and  beer  licenses 
are  now  issued. 

ANADA'S  CONTRIBUTION  FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  SUFFERING. 

The  Patriotic  Fund,  collected  to 
provide  allowances  for  the  dependents 
of  soldiers,  reached  a  total  of  $48,481,- 


There  is  still  a  bank  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  association  of  $7,236,205. 
Over  two  thousand  physicians  and 
1,500  dentists  served  the  army  at  home 
or  abroad.  The  Canadian  Dental  Corps 
was  the  first  to  be  established  by  any 
country  and  was  described  as  “one  of 
the  best  steps  taken  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  ’’  Canada  maintained  six¬ 
teen  field  ambulances  with  the  Canadian 
forces;  seven  general  hospitals,  five  in 
France  and  two  in  Greece;  seven  sta¬ 
tionary  hospitals,  one  in  Greece,  three 
in  France  and  three  in  England;  four 
casualty  clearing  stations,  three  in 
France  and  one  in  England;  and  ad¬ 
ministered  altogether  27  hospitals 
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A  WORKER  FOR  THE  BELGIAN  RELIEF 


Mrs.  Clarence  I.  de  Sola  of  Montreal  was  given  the 
order  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium,  in  recognition  of 
her  devoted  work  for  the  Belgians. 

Photo  British  and  Colonial  Press. 

abroad  all  of  which  were  manned  by 
Canadian  physicians  and  nurses. 

To  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 
Canada  gave  nearly  $8, 000,000  in  cash 
and  over  $13,000,000  in  supplies;  to  the 
British  Red  Cross  over  $6,000,000;  to 
the  Belgian  Relief  Fund  $1,642,000  in 
cash  and  $1,512,000  in  supplies;  and  to 
the  military  work  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  $4,575,000.  The 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments 
gave  gifts  of  flour,  oats,  potatoes  and 
other  foodstuffs  to  Great  Britain  to  the 
value  of  $5,469,000.  Gifts  to  the  French, 
Serbian  and  Polish  Relief  funds,  for 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  hospitals 
or  field  comforts  for  troops  oversea 
and  returned  soldiers  and  for  various 
other  objects,  totalled  $8,000,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  of  voluntary 
contributions  from  Canada  for  war 
purposes  exceeded  $95,000,000. 

AT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  FOR  THE  RE¬ 
TURNED  SOLDIER. 

Only  the  United  States  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  engaged  in  the  war  has  a  scale  of 
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pensions  as  liberal  as  that  of  Canada. 
In  1915  the  pension  for  a  totally  dis¬ 
abled  single  man  was  fixed  at  $264.  In 
1916  this  amount  was  increased  to  $480. 
There  was  a  further  increase  in  1917  to 
$600,  while  in  1918  the  allowance  was 
raised  by  means  of  a  bonus  to  $720. 
There  have  been  proportionate  increases 
to  those  not  wholly  disabled  and  to 
wives,  widows  and  children.  In  1919, 
175,000  persons  were  in  receipt  of  pen¬ 
sions.  Of  these  70,950  were  disabled 
soldiers,  27,649  wives  of  disabled  .Sol¬ 
diers,  58,582  children  of  disabled  and 
widows  of  deceased  soldiers,  and  17,725 
widows  and  mothers  or  other  relations 
of  deceased  soldiers.  The  total  payment 
for  pensions  for  the  year  ending  March 
2 1 st,  1917,  was  $1,791,566,  for  1918 
$7,402,253,  for  1919,  $16,589,021  and 
for  1920  $23,824,265,  or  a  total  of 
$49,607,055.  The  expenditures  for  re¬ 
establishment  have  totalled  many  mil¬ 
lions  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  departments  concerned  in  fitting 
partially  disabled  soldiers  for  civil 
pursuits  in  which  they  can  earn  wages 
and  recover  and  maintain  their  personal 
independence  have  been  singularly 
efficient. 

So  remarkable  success  has  attended 
the  effort  of  the  Government  to  estab¬ 
lish  soldiers  in  agriculture.  Allowances 
are  granted  for  purchase  of  land  of 
$5,000,  for  stock  and  implements  of 
$2,000  and  for  building  material  and 
permanent  improvements  of  $1,000. 
Interest  on  unpaid  balances  is  fixed  at 
5  per  cent  and  repayment  of  the.  total 
advances  is  required  in  25  annual  instal¬ 
ments.  Down  to  March  27th,  1920,  the 
Land  Settlement  Board  had  approved 
loans  to  the  amount  of  $58,741,605. 
In  all  over  50,000  applications  have  been 
received  from  soldiers  who  desire  to  go 
upon  the  land,  and  of  these  36,000  have 
been  approved.  The  average  loan  for 
each  settler  is  $3,700.  Estimates  of  the 
Land  Settlement  Board  for  1920-21 
total  $56,017,000. 

HE  QUESTION  OF  PENSIONS  NOT  CLOUD¬ 
ED  BY  PARTISAN  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  Great  War  Veterans’ Associations 
are  demanding  additional  cash  bonuses 
for  all  returned  soldiers,  running  from 
$1,000  to  $2,500,  according  to  length 
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and  conditions  of  service,  but  the 
Government  has  definitely  intimated 
that  the  demand  cannot  be  conceded. 
1 1  is  estimated  by  the  Veterans  that  the 
total  amount  required  to  give  such 
bonuses  would  be  $250,000,000  but  the 
Government  holds  that  the  total  charge 
would  be  between  $500,000,000  and 
$800,000,000.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  in  special  cases  additional  bonuses 


ous  as  the  condition  of  the  finances  will 
permit,  and  as  yet  there  is  a  universal 
public  opinon  behind  all  the  legislation 
for  their  benefit  which  Parliament  has 
enacted. 

M^HE  POLITICAL  TRUCE  IN  PARLIAMENT 
1  IS  FINALLY  BROKEN. 

There  was  no  such  observance  of  the 
“political  truce”  as  was  anticipated 
from  the  spirit  displayed  in  the  first  war 


manitobas  share 


GIVE  ALL  YOU  CAN 


GIVE  ALL  YOU  CAN 

The  T.  Eaton  Float  in  a  big  Red  Cross  Parade  in  Winnipeg.  The  ship  represents  the  sunken  Hospital  ship 
“Ewan”  which  was  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine,  although  fully  marked  with  the  signs  of  her  calling.  The 
sailor  on  deck  is  not  masquerading  but  an  ex-navy  service  man,  having  a  medal  and  two  stripes  to  his  credit. 


will  be  granted  and  that  pensions  to 
widowed  mothers  with  children  will  be 
increased.  From  the  first,  pensions 
have  been  considered  by  a  select  com¬ 
mittee  representing  all  parties  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Its  recommendations  have  been 
unanimous  and  have  been  accepted 
with  few  changes  by  the  Government 
and  by  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Senate.  The  clear  and  wise  object  is  to 
avoid  partisan  competition  and  conflict 
over  the  country’s  duty  and  obligation 
to  the  soldiers.  It  is  recognized  that 
their  services  and  sacrifices  can  receive 
no  adequate  recognition  or  reward.  But 
the  country  demands  provision  for  the 
soldierc  and  their  dependents  as  gener- 


session  of  Parliament.  Before  the  war 
the  country  had  been  greatly  divided 
over  proposals  to  assist  in  the  naval 
defence  of  the  Empire.  In  1910  the 
Laurier  Government  had  asked  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  sanction  the  organization  of  the 
nucleus  of  a  Canadian  navy.  It  was 
provided  that  the  vessels  should  be 
built  in  Canada,  and  that  the  fleet 
should  be  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  Canadian  Government.  In  1909 
Parliament  had  unanimously  declared 
in  favor  of  a  Canadian  navy  and  there 
was,  therefore,  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  Laurier  programme  would 
have  the  support  of  the  Conservative 
Opposition.  But  a  wing  of  the  Con- 
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servative  party  insisted  that  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  inadequate,  the  extreme 
French  element  of  Quebec,  under  Mr. 
Henri  Bourassa,  organized  an  in¬ 
flammatory  agitation  in  that  Province 
against  any  appropriation  for  naval  de¬ 
fense,  and  gradually  the  Conservative 
representation  in  Parliament  was  con¬ 
solidated  against  the  proposals  of  the 
Government.  Hon.  F.  D.  Monk, 
French  Conservative  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  joined  Mr.  Bou¬ 
rassa  in  organizing  and  energizing  the 
Nationalist  agitation  in  Quebec,  al¬ 
though  in  1909  he  had  supported  the 
joint  Parliamentary  resolution  in  favor 
of  a  Canadian  navy. 

Quebec  has  produced  few  men  of 
greater  genius  for  popular  agitation 
than  Mr.  Bourassa.  While  he  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  was  perhaps  its 
most  brilliant  orator,  whether  he  spoke 
in  French  or  English,  and  he  was  even 
more  effective  on  the  platform.  He  had 
resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament  in  pro¬ 
test  against  participation  by  Canada  in 
the  war  in  South  Africa  and  had  es¬ 
tablished  an  organ  whose  chief  mission 
was  to  resist  all  Imperial  projects  and 
maintain  the  claims  and  pretensions  of 
the  Ultramontane  element  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy.  Excited 
by  the  passionate  appeals  of  Bourassa, 
the  sober,  deliberate  reasoning  of  Monk, 
and  the  extreme  utterances  of  a  group 
of  the  younger  Quebec  politicians,  a 
multitude  of  French-Canadians  were 
convinced  that  the  naval  proposals  re¬ 
vealed  a  conspiracy,  inspired  from 
England,  to  destroy  self-government  in 
Canada  and  involve  the  Dominion  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  Empire  in  Europe. 

HE  BITTER  DISCUSSION  OVER  A  CANA¬ 
DIAN  NAVY. 

In  the  general  election  of  1911  in  which 
a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  States  was  the  chief  issue,  the 
Nationalists  united  with  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  of  the  English  Provinces  and  over¬ 
threw  the  Laurier  Administration.  But 
while  Reciprocity  was  the  issue  in  the 
English  Provinces,  in  Quebec  the  Na¬ 
tionalists  directed  their  whole  attack 
against  Laurier’s  naval  proposals.  It 
may  be  that  between  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Nationalists  there  was  no 
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actual  alliance  but  there  was  co-opera¬ 
tion  which  wrested  a  score  of  con¬ 
stituencies  from  the  Liberal  party. 
When  Sir  Robert  Borden  formed  his 
Government  three  Nationalists,  repre¬ 
senting  a  solid  French  bloc,  were 
included.  One  of  these  was  Monk,  who 
had  deserted  the  Conservative  party  in 
order  to  assist  the  Nationalist  agitation 
in  Quebec.  This  practical  evidence  of 
an  alliance  between  French  National¬ 
ists  and  Conservative  Imperialists  ex¬ 
cited  bitter  resentment  among  Liberals 
and  goes  far  to  explain  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  Liberal  party  to  the 
emergency  naval  programme  which, 
after  consultation  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  Borden  submitted  to 
Parliament.  Substantially  the  Conser¬ 
vative  Government  proposed  to  build 
three  Dreadnoughts  for  the  Royal  Navy 
to  constitute  an  integral  portion  of  the 
British  fleet  until  Canada  should  evolve 
a  definite  permanent  naval  policy,  when 
they  would  be  subject  to  recall  if  the 
final  decision  should  be  in  favor  of  a 
Canadian  navy  rather  than  a  central 
navy  under  common  Imperial  control. 
After  weeks  of  angry  and  bitter  ob¬ 
struction  and  the  final  adoption  of  a 
system  of  closure  for  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  the  proposals  were  carried 
in  the  House  of  Commons  but  were 
rejected  by  the  Senate  where  the 
Liberal  party  commanded  a  majority. 

HE  GERMAN  MENACE  LONG  UNRECOG¬ 
NIZED  IN  CANADA. 

During  the  tumultuous  naval  de¬ 
bates  there  was  much  denunciation  of 
the  suspected  designs  of  British  Im¬ 
perialists,  strenuous  protests  against 
“contribution”  and  “centralization” 
and  an  alliance  in  sympathy  but  not  in 
action  between  Quebec  Nationalists  and 
the  Liberal  party  which  had  suffered  so 
sorely  from  Nationalist  attacks  in  the 
general  election.  With  the  Nationalists 
Laurier  would  have  no  co-operation. 
Bourassa  and  his  allies  he  never  ceased 
to  denounce  while  he  lived.  But  during 
the  naval  controversy  he  insisted  again 
and  again  that  there  was  no  “emergen¬ 
cy”  before  the  British  Empire,  that 
Germany  desired  only  good  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor  was  a  bulwark  of  peace  in 
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Europe.  This  was  the  situation  in 
Canada  when  war  came  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  the  Liberal  party  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  admit  that  they  had  misunder¬ 
stood  Germany  and  were  required  to 
co-operate  with  the  Conservative  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  all  measures  necessary  to 
create  an  army,  provide  for  its  support, 
and  place  the  country  generally  upon  a 
war  basis. 


appointments,  however,  there  was  no 
discrimination  against  Liberals,  nor 
was  there  any  preference  for  Conserva¬ 
tives  in  the  constitution  of  Relief  and 
Patriotic  organizations. 

If  there  was  no  movement  in  the  first 
years  of  the  war  to  admit  Liberals  to 
the  Cabinet  it  must  also  be  stated  that 
there  was  no  demand  from  the  Liberal 
press  or  the  Liberal  parliamentary 


THE  LARGEST  POSTER  EVER  MADE 


This  poster  was  put  up  in  Montreal,  facing  Victoria  Square,  and  some  estimate  of  its  size  can  be  obtained  by  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  automobile  and  man  standing  before  it.  It  was  difficult  to  overlook,  and  hard  to  get  away  from 
the  accusing  finger  and  eye.  Montreal  held  a  distinguished  place  in  each  of  the  loans. 


NO  EARLY  SUGGESTION  OF  A  COALITION 
MINISTRY. 

For  twelve  months,  however,  there 
was  co-operation  between  the  parties  in 
Parliament  for  all  war  and  patriotic 
objects.  But  in  a  section  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  press  there  was  frequent 
attack  upon  Laurier  and  provocative 
resurrection  of  his  pre-war  utterances. 
There  was  no  thought  of  a  coalition 
Government  such  as  was  established  in 
Great  Britain,  nor  any  disposition 
among  the  Conservative  leaders  to 
associate  Liberals  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war  or  to  relax  in  any  degree  the 
strictest  ministerial  control  over  ex¬ 
penditures  and  patronage.  In  military 


party  for  any  partnership  in  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  government.  It  has 
been  said  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  would 
have  agreed  to  enter  a  coalition  if  he  had 
received  such  a  proposal  from  the 
Prime  Minister  in  1914  or  1915,  but  if 
this  be  true  the  fact  was  not  suspected 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
Conservative  ministers  would  have 
joined  forces  with  the  Liberal  leaders 
even  if  they  had  been  convinced  that 
proposals  for  a  coalition  would  be  en¬ 
tertained. 

IVISION  UPON  SUBJECTS  NOT  CONNECT¬ 
ED  WITH  THE  WAR. 

So  upon  all  questions  not  actually 
related  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  the 
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parties  divided  according  to  pre-war 
prejudices,  preferences  and  convictions. 
There  was,  therefore,  throughout  the 
war  an  atmosphere  of  partisan  conflict 
in  Canada,  a  disposition  among  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  to  turn  every  un¬ 
toward  incident  to  political  account, 
and  a  manifest  desire  among  Conserva¬ 
tive  leaders  to  interpret  Liberal  criticism 
as  dictated  only  by  partisan  considera¬ 
tions.  The  masses  of  the  people,  how¬ 
ever,  resented  every  symptom  of  politi¬ 
cal  warfare  and  thought  only  of  the  war 
and  the  high  necessity  of  union  and 
co-operation  in  order  that  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  Canada  in  the  conflict  should 
be  effective. 

For  this  reason  the  Government  did 
not  venture  to  order  a  general  election. 
In  1915  and  again  in  1916  ministers  had 
definitely  decided  to  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
stituencies.  Five  years  is  the  legal  and 
constitutional  life  of  a  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment.  A  general  election  was  held  in 
191 1  and  thus  in  1916  the  mandate  from 
the  people  was  exhausted.  It  is  the 
custom  to  dissolve  Parliament  at  least 
twelve  months  before  dissolution  be¬ 
comes  imperative.  Notwithstanding 
the  provision  of  the  constitution  four 
rather  than  five  years  represents  the 
actual  average  life  of  Parliament  in 
Canada.  Under  normal  conditions, 
therefore,  the  Government  would  have 
sought  a  renewal  of  public  confidence  in 
the  autumn  of  1915  and  certainly  not 
later  than  the  summer  of  1916.  But  the 
Liberal  party,  clearly  supported  by 
public  opinion,  opposed  a  war  election. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  declared  that  al¬ 
though  he  was  confident  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  survive  an  appeal  to  the 
country  he  was  unwilling  to  open  the 
portals  of  office  with  “a  bloody  key.” 
The  Liberal  press  was  united,  energetic 
and  fervent  in  protest  against  any 
proposal  to  plunge  the  country  into  the 
bitterness  and  turmoil  of  a  general 
election  while  Canadian  soldiers  were 
dying  in  the  trenches  and  mourning  and 
desolation  pervaded  thousands  of  Cana¬ 
dian  households. 

UBLIC  SENTIMENT  OPPOSED  TO  A  WAR 
ELECTION. 

Patriotic  and  recruiting  organiza¬ 
tions  joined  in  the  protest  and  voices 
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from  many  pulpits  pleaded  for  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  parties  to  extend  the 
life  of  Parliament.  In  the  Cabinet  also 
there  was  division  as  apparently  among 
Liberals  there  was  less  unanimity  than 
was  suggested  by  the  attitude  of  the 
parliamentary  party.  It  has  since  been 
stated  that  at  the  Liberal  caucus  which 
agreed  to  extension  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  majority.  ‘‘I  think  it  would 
be  much  better”  he  told  the  caucus  ‘‘to 
stand  on  the  solid  bedrock  of  the 
constitution  and  to  have  elections  as 
the  constitution  provides.”  A  student 
of  Lincoln  as  Laurier  was,  he  probably 
had  knowledge  of  Lincoln’s  speech 
from  the  White  House  when  he  was 
elected  as  President  for  a  second  term 
in  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War.  ‘‘We 
cannot  have  free  government  without 
elections,”  he  declared  ‘‘and  if  the 
rebellion  could  force  us  to  forego  or 
postpone  a  national  election  it  might 
fairly  claim  to  have  already  conquered 
and  ruined  us.  The  strife  of  the  election 
is  but  human  nature  practically  applied 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  What  has 
occurred  in  this  case  must  ever  recur 
in  similar  cases.  Human  nature  will  not 
change.  In  any  future  great  national 
trial,  compared  with  the  men  of  this,  we 
shall  have  as  weak  and  as  strong,  as  silly 

and  as  wise,  as  bad  and  as  good . 

But  the  election,  along  with  its  inci¬ 
dental  and  undesirable  strife  has  done 
good  too.  It  has  demonstrated  that  a 
people’s  government  can  sustain  a 
national  election  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
civil  war.  Until  now,  it  has  not  been 
known  to  the  world  that  this  was  a 
possibility.  ” 

In  Canada,  however,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  public  feeling  was  resolutely 
against  a  war  election  and  twice  the 
Government  submitted  even  against 
its  own  desire  and  judgment  after  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  had  definitely 
determined  to  consult  the  people. 
There  was  this  difference  between 
the  situation  in  Canada  and  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  Mother  Country  Lib¬ 
erals,  Unionists  and  the  Labor  party 
had  united  to  form  a  Coalition  Cabinet. 
In  the  Dominion  government  by  party 
still  prevailed.  Moreover,  the  Opposi- 
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tion  would  agree  only  to  an  extension  of 
Parliament  from  year  to  year  and  thus 
there  was  always  the  temptation  to 
manoeuvre  for  party  advantage  and 
power  in  the  Opposition  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  any  agreement  to  force  a  general 
election. 

C^RITICISM  OF  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE 
✓  WAR  IS  VARIED. 

Even  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  there 
was  unceasing  criticism.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  shell  contracts  and  the  Ross 
rifle  were  special  objects  of  attack.  It 
was  contended  that  the  Ross  rifle  man¬ 
ufactured  at  Quebec  was  a  sporting  and 
not  a  military  weapon,  that  it  was  too 
delicate  for  service  in  the  trenches,  and 
was  unreliable  and  “jammed  ”  in  action. 
Ample  evidence  has  accumulated  that 
there  was  substance  in  these  charges. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Canadian  weapon 
was  unpopular  with  the  Expeditionary 
Army.  Many  were  abandoned  in  the 
field  when  British  rifles  could  be  secured 
as  substitutes.  Under  attack  and 
pressure  of  public  feeling  the  Ross  rifle 
finally  was  replaced  by  the  Lee-Enfield 
and  manufacture  of  the  Canadian  arm 
discontinued. 

Into  the  charges  that  favorites  of  the 
Minister  of  Militia  had  profited  im¬ 
properly  through  shell  contracts  there 
was  inquiry  by  a  judicial  commission 
and  substantial  vindication  of  the 
Minister.  If  the  Minister  was  insub¬ 
ordinate  and  autocratic  and  later  with¬ 
drew  from  the  Government  over  differ¬ 
ences  with  his  colleagues  it  is  admitted 
that  he  displayed  remarkable  energy 
and  resource  in  organizing  and  equip¬ 
ping  the  first  contingents  and  that 
no  evidence  of  corruption  in  office  ever 
was  produced.  There  were  acute  differ¬ 
ences  also  over  railway  policy  and  over 
methods  of  taxation.  Unable  to  borrow 
in  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  had 
to  be  assisted  from  the  public  treasury. 
A  loan  of  $45,000,000  to  the  first  road 
was  resisted  by  the  Opposition  as  a  con¬ 
cession  to  favorite  capitalists  upon  in¬ 
adequate  security  and  they  were  joined 
in  the  debate  and  the  division  by  Mr.  R. 
B.  Bennett  of  Calgary  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Nickle  of  Kingston,  among  the  most 


influential  Conservatives  outside  the 
Cabinet  in  Parliament.  A  motion  by 
Mr.  Nickle  to  abolish  hereditary  titles 
in  Canada  was  supported  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  who  declared  his  readiness  to 
make  a  bonfire  of  his  own  parchment, 
and  by  a  formidable  wing  of  Conserva¬ 
tives.  An  amendment  to  abolish  all 
titles  save  those  bestowed  in  recognition 


HON.  N.  W.  ROWELL 


Who  was  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  from  1911  to  1917,  and  as  such  has  promoted 
an  advanced  programme  of  social  legislation. 

of  war  services  was  only  defeated  by  the 
blunt  and  resolute  statement  of  the 
Prime  Minister  that  if  the  motion 
carried  the  Government  would  resign. 
Defeated  for  the  moment,  the  proposal 
was  renewed  in  a  subsequent  session 
during  the  absence  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden  in  Paris  and  adopted  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  of  Parliament.  As 
has  been  said  the  Opposition  strongly 
opposed  increase  of  customs  duties  as  a 
method  of  raising  additional  revenue  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself  was  never 
wholly  favorable  to  taxation  of  excess 
profits.  But  none  of  these  issues  greatly 
excited  the  country  or  cut  down  to  the 
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roots  of  old  political  relationships  as  did 
the  acute  quarrel  over  conscription. 

HE  QUESTION  OF  CONSCRIPTION  FINAL¬ 
LY  BECOMES  IMPORTANT. 

There  was  no  thought  of  a  draft  in 
Canada  when  the  war  began.  Sir 
Robert  Borden  as  leader  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  as  leader 
of  the  parliamentary  Opposition  de¬ 
clared  again  and  again  that  compulsion 


effect.  There  was  no  prospect  of  peace 
in  the  near  future.  There  was  no 
suggestion  from  any  group  or  party 
that  the  strength  of  Canada  in  the 
field  should  be  reduced.  Even  those 
who  opposed  the  draft  insisted  that 
adequate  reinforcements  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  It  may  be  that  compulsion 
would  not  have  been  applied  if  volun¬ 
tary  recruiting  could  have  been  main- 


w  BUY  A 


“EN  ROUTE  TO  VICTORY” 


This  is  a  float  supplied  to  a  Victory  Loan  Drive  parade  in  Toronto  by  the  T.  Eaton  Company.  In  1919  the  Govern¬ 
ment  asked  for  a  subscription  of  $300,000,000  but  the  loan  was  over-subscribed  and  $690,000,000  was  raised. 
Altogether  during  the  war  $1,800,000,000  was  obtained  in  Canada  by  domestic  loans,  but  this  amount  does  not 
include  all  of  the  national  debt  so  heavily  increased  by  annual  war  expenditure. 


would  not  be  employed.  But  from 
month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year 
the  call  for  men  was  continuous  and 
insistent.  When  we  had  organized 
an  army  of  100,000  another  100,000 
was  required.  When  200,000  men  had 
enlisted  there  was  an  appeal  for 
300,000.  When  350,000  had  enrolled 
a  Canadian  contribution  of  500,000 
was  authorized.  By  voluntary  en¬ 
listment  437,000  were  secured  and 
by  midsummer  of  1917  322,000  of 
these  had  crossed  the  sea. 

Thereafter  appeal  and  persuasion 
ceased  to  bring  any  considerable  re¬ 
sponse,  although  not  wholly  without 
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tained,  but  with  comparative  failure  of 
voluntary  recruiting  the  Government 
became  convinced  that  there  was  no 
alternative.  In  the  last  phases  of  the 
voluntary  system  arguments  were  used 
and  devices  employed  of  dubious 
propriety  and  doubtful  dignity. 

rPHE  MILITARY  SERVICE  BILL  IS  INTRO- 
1  DUCED. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Service  Bill  was  submitted  to 
Parliament  and  carried  by  118  to  55. 
Nine  Conservatives  and  37  Liberals 
from  Quebec  voted  against  the  Bill  but 
the  minority  contained  only  12  English 
speaking  members  from  all  the  Prov- 
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Liberal  revolt  against  the  leader- 

t  SHIP  OF  SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER. 

The  Parliamentary  division  over 
conscription  accentuated  the  revolt 
among  Liberals  in  all  the  English  Prov¬ 
inces  against  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s 
leadership.  For  some  time  such  power¬ 
ful  Liberal  journals  as  the  Toronto 


inces.  In  offering  an  amendment  that 
“the  further  consideration  of  this  Bill  be 
deferred  until  the  principle  thereof  has, 
by  means  of  a  Referendum,  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  and  approved  by  the  electors 
of  Canada,”  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said, 

‘‘Would  anyone  believe  that  if  the 
Government  had  told  us  in  1916  that 
they  contemplated  introducing 
the  new  radical  principle  of  con¬ 
scription,  Parliament  would 
have  been  extended?  When  this 
Government  asks  this  moribund 
Parliament  to  pass  such  a  law 
as  this,  it  is  an  abuse  of  the 
authority  which  has  been  placed 
in  their  hands  by  the  people  of 
Canada.  Parliament  has  not 
been  in  touch  with  the  country 
for  two  years  and  more,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  reason  why  we  should 
not  proceed  with  this  Bill. 

There  is  in  all  the  Provinces  of 
this  Dominion  at  the  present 
moment  amongst  the  working 
classes  an  opposition  to  this 
measure  which  is  not  waver¬ 
ing  but  which  is  becoming 
stronger  every  day.  There  is 
another  class  who  have  been 
strongly  opposed  to  conscrip¬ 
tion  and  I  must  deal  with  them. 

1  refer  to  the  French  Canadian 
portion  of  the  population.  I  ask 
which  is  the  course  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  success  in  the  war  — 
compulsion  with  irritation  and  WOMEN  WORKERS  IN  the  C.  P.  R.  ROUNDHOUSE, 

bitterness  and  a  sense  of  in-  A  group  of  women  engine-cleaners  who  made  good  in  the  war.  Pre- 
tolerance  and  injustice,  or  vious  to  their  employment  sixteen  Japs  had  covered  six  engines  per 
J  .  day.  These  eight  women  did  eight  engines  per  day.  They  began 

Consultation  with  consequent  scraping  off  the  grease,  hosing  out  the  tenders  and  polishing  the 

union,  and  universal  satisfac-  nickel  and  brass. 

tion  all  around .  . .  What  I  propose  is  Globe  and  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  had 
that  we  should  have  a  referendum  and 
a  consultation  of  the  people  upon  this 
question.  When  the  verdict  of  the 
people  has  been  given,  there  can  be  no 
further  question,  and  everybody  will 
have  to  submit  to  the  law.  I  repeat 
the  pledges  I  gave  a  moment  ago  on 
behalf  of  my  own  Province,  that  every 
man  ,  even  although  he  is  to-day  op¬ 
posed  to  the  law,  shall  do  service  as  well 
as  any  man  of  any  other  race.”  Later 
developments  showed,  however,  that 
the  Liberal  Party  was  not  united. 


been  calling  for  a  Union  Government 
and  the  substitution  of  the  Militia  Act, 
which  authorized  conscription  by  ballot 
and  which  was  adopted  when  Laurier 
was  Premier,  for  the  voluntary  system 
of  recruiting.  These  demands  had  the 
vehement  support  of  Mr.  N.  W.  Rowell, 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature,  and  other  influential  Liber¬ 
als  in  the  constituencies.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  Liberal  news¬ 
papers  of  the  English  Provinces  were 
practically  united  in  support  of  a 
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measure  of  compulsion  and  a  Union 
Cabinet.  A  representative  Convention 
of  Western  Liberals  at  Winnipeg,  how¬ 
ever,  failed  to  pronounce  in  favor  of 
conscription,  substantially  endorsed 
Laurier  and  unequivocally  rejected 
Borden.  But  it  soon  became  clear  that 
except  under  Borden  no  coalition  could 
be  effected.  A  caucus  of  Conservative 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons  so  intimated  in  language 
which  the  country  could  not  misunder¬ 
stand.  Borden  himself  offered  to  with¬ 
draw  in  favor  of  Sir  George  Foster, 
whom  it  was  directly  intimated  West¬ 
ern  Liberals  would  accept,  but  to  this 
neither  Foster  nor  caucus  would  agree. 

Thenceforward  Borden  set  himself 
with  patience  and  energy  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  Union  Cabinet.  Naturally 
he  first  made  direct  advances  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  Substantially  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  should  enter  the  Cabinet  and 
select  one  half  of  its  members.  Laurier 
did  not  give  an  immediate  answer  al¬ 
though  there  never  was  any  real  pros¬ 
pect  that  he  would  accept.  When  he  did 
reply  it  was  in  effect  that  he  could  not 
enter  a  coalition  to  enforce  conscription 
and  that  he  should  have  been  consulted 
before  the  Military  Service  Act  was 
forced  through  Parliament.  Failing 
with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  the  Prime 
Minister  turned  to  that  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  which  had  supported 
conscription  and  been  foremost  in  the 
agitation  for  a  Union  Government. 

UBLIC  OPINION  SWINGS  TOWARD  A 
UNION  CABINET. 

National  Unity  Conventions  were 
held  at  Montreal  and  Toronto,  many 
patriotic  organizations  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  in  support  of  conscription  and 
union,  and  many  of  the  Liberal  news¬ 
papers  became  steadily  more  hostile  to 
the  position  taken  by  the  Liberal 
leaders.  Gradually  an  irresistible  move¬ 
ment  of  public  opinion  was  developed 
and  the  Prime  Minister  immensely 
strengthened  in  the  difficult  task  to 
which  he  had  set  himself.  The  Western 
Liberal  leaders  who  had  declared  ad¬ 
hesion  to  Laurier  at  the  Winnipeg 
Convention  reconsidered  their  position 
and  entered  into  direct  negotiation 
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with  Borden  and  other  Conservative 
ministers.  Very  influential  in  the 
movement  was  Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  one 
of  the  virile  figures  in  Canadian  affairs, 
who  from  the  first  had  subordinated  all 
other  considerations  to  the  war,  and  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  which  put  all  its 
power  of  persuasion,  appeal  and  argu¬ 
ment  at  the  service  of  the  Unionists.  In 
Ontario  also  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
the  Toronto  Star,  reluctant  as  they 
were  to  separate  from  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  were  hardly  less  effective  in 
creating  a  public  temper  which  could 
not  be  resisted. 

Liberal  representation  in  the  cab- 

✓  INET  AS  FINALLY  FORMED. 

In  the  Union  Cabinet  as  finally 
organized  by  Sir  Robert  Borden,  there 
was  a  formidable  Liberal  represent¬ 
ation.  Among  the  ministers  were 
Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell,  Liberal  leader  of 
Ontario,  Hon.  Arthur  Sifton,  Liberal 
Premier  of  Alberta,  Hon.  J.  A.  Calder, 
Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  Liberal 
Government  of  Saskatchewan,  Hon. 
T.  A.  Crerar  of  Manitoba,  leader  of  the 
Western  Grain  Growers,  Hon.  A.  K 
Maclean  of  Nova  Scotia,  Hon.  F.  B. 
Carvell  of  New  Brunswick,  Hon.  C.  C. 
Ballantyne  of  Quebec  and  Hon.  Hugh 
Guthrie  and  Hon.  S.  C.  Newburn  of 
Ontario.  Of  these  only  Mr.  Carvell, 
Mr.  Maclean  and  Mr.  Guthrie  had 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Whether  or  not  Laurier  exerted  pressure 
upon  his  followers  it  is  certain  that  few 
even  of  the  Conscriptionist  Liberals  in 
Parliament  could  be  persuaded  to  enter 
the  Union  Cabinet.  Only  two  French 
Canadians  had  seats  in  the  Government 
and  both  of  these  were  defeated  in  the 
general  election  of  December  1917  which 
followed  its  organization. 

In  the  electoral  contest  conscription 
was  the  overshadowing  issue  alike  in 
Quebec  and  in  the  English  Provinces. 
But  Quebec  was  with  and  the  English 
Provinces  against  Laurier.  In  many  of 
the  speeches  of  Unionist  candidates  and 
in  much  of  the  Unionist  literature  there 
was  denunciation  of  Quebec  as  hostile 
to  conscription,  slack  in  recruiting, 
and  indifferent  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
decimated  regiments  in  France  and 
Flanders.  To  racial  feeling  among  the 
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English-speaking  people  was  added  the 
emotional  appeal  for  reinforcements  for 
the  army.  The  favorite  slogans  in 
English  constituencies  were,  “Stand  by 
the  boys  at  the  front”  and  “Shall 
Quebec  govern  Canada?” 

'"pHE  RESULTS  OF  THE  ELECTION  SHOW 
1  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Quebec  bitterly  resented  these  asper¬ 
sions  and  attacks  and  settled  more 


Liberals  and  22  Unionists.  In  Quebec, 
out  of  65  seats  only  three  Unionists 
were  returned.  Many  Unionist  ma¬ 
jorities  ran  from  5,000  to  20,000  but  the 
majorities  for  Liberal  candidates  in 
Quebec  were  not  less  decisive.  The 
soldiers  oversea,  in  England  and  in  the 
field,  and  in  camps  in  Canada  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  the  Government. 
The  Unionists  had  a  total  majority  over 


HART  HOUSE,  TORONTO  UNIVERSITY 

Presented  by  the  Massey  family  to  Toronto  University  for  the  purpose  of  an  undergraduate  club  house,  Hart 
House,  although  not  quite  finished  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  was  turned  over  to  the  Government  that  they  might 
use  its  exceptional  facilities  for  the  recreation  of  soldiers.  Here  also  were  set  up  courses  for  the  re-education  of 
crippled  soldiers.  After  the  war  it  was  returned  to  the  University. 


firmly  and  angrily  into  its  established 
attitude  of  personal  devotion  to  Laurier. 
The  Liberal  leader  himself  although  in 
his  seventy-sixth  year  displayed  re¬ 
markable  vigor  and  energy.  He  crossed 
the  Dominion  from  Ottawa  to  Vancou¬ 
ver,  speaking  at  all  the  chief  centres, 
and  always  to  great  and  apparently 
sympathetic  audiences.  But  while  it 
was  made  clear  that  there  was  a  great 
reserve  of  affection  among  the  Canadian 
people  for  an  attractive  and  picturesque 
figure,  the  result  demonstrated  that 
personal  regard  could  not  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  political  support.  In  all  the 
West,  Laurier  carried  only  three  seats 
out  of  56  and  only  seven  in  Ontario. 
The  Atlantic  Provinces  elected  eight 


the  official  Opposition  of  362,000  and  a 
plurality  over  Liberal,  Labor  and 
Independent  candidates  of  264,216. 
Of  the  military  votes  206,626  were  re¬ 
corded  in  favor  of  the  Government  and 
15,016  for  opposing  candidates. 

HE  OPERATIONS  OF  CONSCRIPTION 
CAUSE  CONSIDERABLE  IRRITATION. 

There  was  no  serious  resistance  to  the 
draft  in  any  portion  of  the  Dominion. 
But  there  were  evaders  and  deserters 
and  subsequent  prosecutions.  Among 
farmers  a  good  deal  of  exasperation  and 
anger  was  produced.  During  the  gener¬ 
al  election  definite  pledges  were  made 
by  the  Government  that  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  farm  labor  and  the  urgent 
need  of  greater  food  production  farm- 
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ers’  sons  would  not  be  drafted.  It  was 
found,  however,  in  Canada  as  in  Great 
Britain  that  to  exempt  any  class,  was 
impracticable.  The  prospect  of  ex¬ 
emption  drew  too  many  people  to  the 
land  who  had  no  connection,  or  thought 
of  any  connection,  with  agriculture  until 
the  draft  was  instituted.  The  military 
tribunals,  therefore,  ignored  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  pledges,  and  thousands  of 
farmers  who  had  supported  the  Union¬ 
ists  strongly  resented  what  they  regard¬ 
ed  as  deliberate  and  wanton  violation  of 
a  positive  contract.  In  Quebec  also, 
where  conscription  was  so  generally 
opposed,  there  is  enduring  resentment 
over  the  attacks  during  the  contest 
upon  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the 
French  people.  No  candidate  of  the 
Government  has  since  been  elected  in 
Quebec  and  all  advances  by  Unionists 
are  rejected.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
anxious  to  . have  greater  French  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Cabinet  but  no  can¬ 
didate  willing  to  take  office  under  Sir 
Robert  Borden  could  have  been  elected 
in  a  French  constituency.  It  has  to  be 
said  for  the  former  Prime  Minister, 
however,  that  he  was  ever  conciliatory 
in  his  attitude  towards  the  French 
Province  and  even  during  the  general 
election  abstained  from  any  harsh  or 
censorious  utterance.  But  Quebec  was 
devoted  to  Laurier  and  as  yet  will  have 
no  association  with  the  political  group 
which  he  opposed  and  the  measures  of 
policy  which  he  resisted.  His  death 
ended  a  political  era  in  Canada  but  there 
is  reverence  for  his  memory  among 
Liberals  equal  to  that  which  exists 
among  Conservatives  for  the  personality 
and  achievements  of  Sir  John  Mac¬ 
donald. 

HE  ALIEN  ENEMIES  IN  CANADA  DURING 
THE  WAR. 

Although  there  are  over  600,000 
Germans  and  Austrians  in  Canada  they 
were  so  tractable  throughout  the  war 
that  only  a  few  thousands  were  interned. 
In  the  West  the  vigilance  of  the  Mount¬ 
ed  Police  gave  an  effective  guarantee 
of  order  and  security.  In  cases  alien 
enemies  were  suspected  of  incendiarism 
and  destruction  of  property  but  seldom 
was  definite  evidence  to  convict  or  even 
to  justify  suspicion  obtained.  In  the 
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general  election  of  1917  Germans  and 
Austrians  who  had  not  lived  more  than 
fifteen  years  in  the  Dominion  were 
disfranchised.  This  legislation  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  Liberal  party 
and  is  still  denounced  as  a  fundamental 
violation  of  the  right  of  citizenship. 

IGOROUS  MEASURES  FOR  RECONSTRUC¬ 
TION  UNDERTAKEN. 

In  measures  of  reconstruction  the 
Government  has  been  vigorous  and 
courageous.  Over  $100,000,000  was 
provided  for  credits  to  Rumania, 
Greece,  France  and  Belgium  to  pur¬ 
chase  grain  and  manufactures  in  Cana¬ 
da,  $50,000,000  to  Great  Britain  for 
timber  supplies  from  British  Columbia, 
$25,000,000  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  inexpensive  houses,  $10,000,000  for 
good  roads,  and  $500,000  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  a  National  Scientific  Institute  at 
Ottawa.  Manufactures  were  assisted 
through  a  Canadian  Trade  Commission 
in  London  to  place  export  orders  in 
foreign  markets  and  the  wheat  crop 
satisfactorily  marketed  through  a  Na¬ 
tional  Wheat  Board  which  ensured  the 
farmers  $2.55  a  bushel  for  the  crop  of 
1919.  A  Board  of  Commerce  was 
also  instituted  to  regulate  prices  of 
necessaries,  to  restrict  profiteering  and 
to  prevent  illegal  industrial  combina¬ 
tion  with  results  not  very  different  from 
those  which  usually  attend  such  legisla¬ 
tive  experiments.  The  Government 
has  acquired  the  Canadian  Northern, 
Grand  Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railways,  and  now  operates  22,000 
miles  of  national  railway  extending  from 
Windsor  in  the  southern  peninsula  of 
Ontario  to  Vancouver  and  Prince 
Rupert  on  the  Pacific. 

Parliament  has  affirmed  Canada’s 
adhesion  to  the  League  of  Nations  and 
asserted  the  new  national  status  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  determination  to  ap¬ 
point  an  Ambassador  to  Washington. 
Indeed  the  war  has  vitally  affected  the 
constitutional  position  and  the  political 
outlook  of  Canada.  Between  1914  and 
1920  Sir  Robert  Borden  was  in  close  and 
continuous  consultation  with  Imperial 
ministers.  An  Imperial  War  Cabinet 
was  created  to  ensure  understanding  and 
co-operation  between  the  Dominions 
and  the  Mother  Country.  An  Oversea 
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Minister  of  Militia  represented  Canada 
in  London.  Authority  was  taken  by  the 
Imperial  Government  to  attach  oversea 
ministers  from  the  Dominions  to  the 
Imperial  Cabinet.  Sir  Robert  Borden 
and  other  Canadian  delegates  attended 
the  Peace  Conference  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  Canada  signed  the  Peace 
Treaty.  Henceforth  the  Dominion  will 
be  represented  in  the  Assembly  of 
Nations  and  in  Imperial  Conferences 
not  as  a  subordinate  colony  but  as  an 
equal  nation  under  the  Crown.  What 
lies  in  the  womb  of  the  future  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  foresee  but  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  never  again  can  be  just  what  it  was 
before  the  war  and  only  the  gods  know 
what  form  of  political  structure  the  new 
forces  and  conditions  will  develop. 

'T'HE  POLITICS  OF  CANADA  AS  YET  UN- 
1  SETTLED. 

In  the  meantime  political  conditions 
are  unsettled.  The  long  absences  of  the 
Prime  Minister  in  England  and  France 
affected  the  cohesion  of  the  Unionist 
party.  Bye-elections  have  gone  steadily 
against  the  Government.  The  farmers 
have  organized  as  a  national  political 
party  and  in  association  with  a  Labor 
group  have  secured  control  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Ontario,  and  established  an 
Independent  group  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  broken 
by  the  long  strain  of  the  war,  and  the 
perplexities  and  difficulties  inseparable 
from  political  leadership,  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  public  life,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Meighen.  The  United  Farmers  and  the 
Liberals  demand  a  lower  tariff  and 
unquestionably  in  the  next  general 
election,  as  in  so  many  other  political 
contests  in  Canada,  that  will  be  the 
chief  issue  between  groups  and  parties. 
It  is  possible  that  we  shall  have  a 
period  of  government  by  groups  instead 
of  by  the  two-party  system  -which  has 
prevailed  since  Confederation.  Taxa¬ 
tion  is  very  heavy  but  the  Government 


has  determined  not  to  resort  to  further 
borrowing.  New  taxes  just  imposed 
are  expected  to  yield  an  increase  of 
$70,000,000  in  revenue.  They  include 
taxes  on  sales  over  definite  amounts, 
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CANADA’S  NEW  PREMIER 


The  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  who  succeeded  Sir  Robert 
Borden  as  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  He  was  formerly 
Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  Dominion. 

Photo  by  British  and  Colonial  Press,  Toronto. 

heavier  taxation  of  incomes  above 
$5,000,  increase  in  stamp  taxes,  in 
taxes  on  promissory  notes  and  bills 
of  exchange,  in  excise  taxes  on  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  on  beer,  wine  and  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquors  and  a  tax  of  two  cents  per 
share  on  stock  transfers,  with  customs 
and  profits  taxes  only  very  slightly 
reduced.  But  the  temper  of  the  country 
is  firm  and  buoyant  and  whatever  may 
be  the  immediate  fortune  of  political 
parties  the  great  burden  which  the  war 
has  laid  upon  the  Canadian  people  will 
be  .carried  without  repining  and  without 
fear  of  the  future. 
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OBSERVATION  BALLOON  ATTACHED  TO  U.S.S.  OKLAHOMA 


The  value  of  lighter-than-air  craft,  which  could  hang  stationary  above  the  stretches  of  water  where  enemy  activities 
were  suspected,  was  fully  demonstrated  by  the  German  dirigibles  over  the  North  Sea  during  the  war.  The  Allies 
were  not  slow  to  heed  this  lesson  and  in  the  second  and  third  years  many  ships  were  furnished  with  observation 
balloons.  The  one  shown  in  the  picture  that  has  just  risen  from  the  deck  of  the  U.S.S.  Oklahoma,  is  of  modern 
type  with  its  hawsers  secured  to  a  “net”  encasing  the  balloon  envelope.  The  Oklahoma  is  a  dreadnought  of  27,500 
tons  displacement.  She  was  laid  down  in  1912,  carries  10  14-inch,  and  21  5-inch  guns  and  4  torpedoes. 

©  International  Film  Service. 
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U.  S.  Destroyer  Henderson  Making  Smoke  Screen 


Chapter  LXIV 

The  United  States  Naval  Forces 
in  European  Waters 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  DURING  THE  GREAT  WAR 

By  Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  U.  S.  Navy 


'T'HE  effectiveness  of  Sea  Power  has 
1  always  been  measured  by  the  degree 
of  success  with  which  it  fulfills  its  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  support  of  Land  Power. 
Sea  Power  is,  in  effect,  the  foundation 
upon  which  Land  Power  exists,  for 
which  reason  the  basic  mission  of  the 
United  States  Navy  during  the  Great 
War  was  to  further  a  successful  deci¬ 
sion  on  land.  Command  of  the  sea  does 
not,  in  itself,  insure  ultimate  victory; 
but  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  a 
successful  decision  on  land,  for,  once  it 
has  been  established,  the  resources  of 
allied  and  neutral  nations  are  made 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
armies  dependent  upon  supplies  from 
overseas  for  their  effective  operations. 

ow  command  of  the  sea  may  be 
established. 

Command  of  the  sea  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  actual  destruction  of  the 
enemy  naval  forces,  or  by  effectually 
“containing”  them  with  an  over¬ 
whelmingly  superior  force.  This  latter 
state  of  affairs  existed  at  the  time  the 
United  States  declared  war  against 
Germany,  on  April  6,  1917,  for  the 
Allies  had  actually  established  partial 
command  of  the  sea,  inasmuch  as  the 
enemy’s  surface  craft  were  effectually 
contained  within  the  immediate  vicin¬ 


ity  of  his  home  waters.  Although  the 
enemy  commanded  the  Baltic,  and  was 
at  all  times  perfectly  free  to  enter  the 
North  Sea,  no  operations  in  those  areas 
could  have  had  any  serious  influence 
upon  the  success  of  land  operations, 
the  court  of  last  appeal,  unless  such 
operations  were  successful  in  defeating 
the  British  Grand  Fleet,  which  was 
highly  improbable. 

HE  GERMAN  FLEET  RENDERED  IMPO¬ 
TENT  BY  THE  BRITISH  GRAND  FLEET. 

The  German  High  Seas  Fleet  was 
rendered,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
impotent  by  the  mere  existence  and 
readiness  for  battle  of  the  British 
Grand  Fleet  guarding  the  exits  of  the 
North  Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sub-surface  command  of  the  sea  had 
not  been  established  by  the  Allies;  and 
enemy  submarines  were,  therefore, 
free  to  enter  the  Atlantic  and  prey 
upon  commerce  in  their  attempt  to 
starve  the  Allies  into  submission  and 
eventual  surrender.  Submarine  War¬ 
fare  was,  in  effect,  directed  against 
Land  Power;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  could 
be  overcome  only  by  naval  forces,  the 
relationship  between  Land  Power  and 
Sea  Power  is  apparent.  The  success  or 
failure  of  the  Allied  Armies  depended 
entirely  upon  the  success  or  failure  of 
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French  ships  lost  V////A Italian  ships  lost 

FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  LOSSES  BY  ENEMY  SUBMARINES,  1917 
Diagram  showing  the  destruction  of  French  and  Italian  shipping  through  a  period  of  the  eleven  most  critical  weeks. 
The  fluctuations  were  more  marked  than  in  the  British  losses.  Many  of  the  Italian  vessels  sunk  were  only  small  craft. 


the  submarine  warfare  being  waged 
indirectlyagainst  them.  To  the  Navies, 
therefore,  fell  the  task  of  overcoming 
the  submarine  menace,  and  of  pre¬ 
serving  in  this  way  the  integrity  of 
the  Armies  in  order  that  ultimate 
victory  might  be  achieved. 

The  enemy  in  making  submarine 
warfare  his  principal  naval  effort  was 
thus  conforming  directly  to  the  basic 
mission  of  employing  the  naval  forces 
at  his  disposal  to  further  a  successful 
decision  on  land. 

AINTAINING  LINES  OF  COMMUNICA¬ 
TION  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TASK. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  will  read¬ 
ily  be  understood  why  the  principal 
naval  effort  exerted  by  the  United 
States  during  the  Great  War  was  that 
of  safeguarding  from  enemy  submarines 
the  naval  lines  of  communication  to 
Europe.  If  not  before,  certainly  after 
the  Battle  of  Jutland,  the  Central 
Powers  realized  that  they  could  never 
gain  the  control  of  the  surface  of  the 
sea;  and  they  accordingly  concentrated 
every  effort  in  their  attempt  to  gain 
the  sub-surface  command  of  the  sea, 
and  thus  establish  an  economic  block¬ 
ade  which  would  eventually  starve  the 
Allies  into  submission  and  eventual 
defeat  on  land. 

To  appreciate  this  situation  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  Allied  Armies 
and,  later,  our  own  Army  as  well,  were 
chiefly  dependent — not  only  as  regards 
their  fighting  efficiency,  but  for  their 
very  existence — upon  supplies  from 
overseas.  The  maintenance  in  France 
of  the  American  Army  alone  required 
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the  delivery  in  French  seaports  of 
approximately  50,000  tons  of  supplies 
a  day,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
very  life,  not  to  mention  the  effective¬ 
ness,  of  the  combined  Allied  Armies 
required  an  immense  and  continuous 
supply  of  fuel,  food  and  munitions 
from  overseas.  The  interruption  ot 
the  flow  of  these  supplies  even  for  a 
short  time  would  have  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the 
Allied  Armies  on  all  fronts;  success  in 
actually  severing  the  naval  lines  of 
communication,  would  infallibly  have 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  Central 
Powers.  This  was  fully  realized,  and 
therefore  they  were  willing  to  risk  all 
upon  the  chance 

HE  SUBMARINE  CAMPAIGN  REALLY  A 
FLANKING  MOVEMENT. 

A  very  apt  comparison  may  be 
drawn  between  these  naval  lines  of 
communication  and  a  number  of  elec¬ 
tric  light  wires  carrying  current  to  a 
group  of  electric  lights.  One  has  but  to 
cut  the  wires  to  extinguish  the  lights; 
and,  in  precisely  the  same  way,  the 
successful  cutting  of  the  naval  lines  of 
communication  would  have  forced  the 
surrender  of  the  armies  at  the  front. 
Realizing  the  futility  of  even  attempt¬ 
ing  to  wrest  the  control  of  the  surface 
of  the  seas  from  the  Allies,  the  Central 
Powers  instituted  the  ruthless  sub¬ 
marine  compaign  against  merchant 
shipping  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  mili¬ 
tary  decision  on  land.  In  reality,  this 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  flanking  move¬ 
ment,  for,  when  two  armies  face  each 
other,  the  best  strategic  practice  con 
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sists  of  one  army  outflanking  the  other 
and  cutting  its  lines  of  supplies.  The 
submarine  campaign  was  instituted 
with  this  end  in  view;  and  it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  in  a  sense,  an  auxiliary  arm  of  the 
army. 

HE  DESPERATE  SITUATION  IN  THE 
SPRING  OF  1917. 

Due  more  especially  to  the  geo¬ 
graphical  location  of  Great  Britain  and 


tonnage  necessary  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  Allies  had  been  carefully  figured, 
and  an  estimate  made  of  the  probable 
losses  for  succeeding  months,  and  from 
this  information  a  simple  arithmetical 
calculation  gave  the  number  of  months 
the  Allies  could  continue  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  Once  the  figure  of 
available  tonnage  fell  below  that 
actually  required,  the  war  was  over, 


I  British  ships  of 
I  and  oyer  hoc  tons 


British  ships 
under  ieoo  tons 
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attacks  on 


The  block  line  shows  the  va nation  week  by  week  cf  losses  in  all  ships  (  except  fishing  vessels) 

CHART  OF  THE  INTENSITY  OF  THE  SUBMARINE  WAR,  1917 


to  her  degree  of  dependence  upon  out¬ 
side  sources  for  food,  the  situation, 
when  the  United  States  declared  war 
against  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1917, 
was  desperately  critical.  The  enemy 
submarine  campaign  had  assumed  the 
most  alarming  proportions.  Neutral 
and  Allied  merchant  tonnage  was  being 
destroyed  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  that 
of  construction;  and  the  world’s  avail¬ 
able  tonnage  was  being  taxed  to  the 
elastic  limit  in  order  to  maintain  the 
armies  at  the  front  in  an  efficient  oper¬ 
ating  condition.  The  amount  of  naval 


and  over  in  favor  of  the  Central 
Powers. 

The  breaking  point  had  been  sighted 
in  the  spring  of  1917;  and,  just  as  a 
beleaguered  fortress  is  starved  into 
submission  and  eventual  surrender,  so, 
too,  were  the  Allies  facing  that  same 
fate  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  sub¬ 
marines.  True  to  their  highest  tradi¬ 
tions,  however,  the  Allies  were  stand¬ 
ing  fast  under  the  most  terrific  punish¬ 
ment  imaginable,  with  that  courage  and 
steadfastness  of  purpose  which  eventu¬ 
ally  carried  them  to  victory. 
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rPHE  VALUE  OF  THE  TORPEDO  BOAT  DES- 
1  TROYER  IN  THE  WAR. 

Due  to  the  fact  that,  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  the  war,  the  Allies  re¬ 
tained  the  control  of  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  they  were  free  to  employ  any  and 
all  available  types  of  small  craft  in  the 
anti-submarine  campaign,  without  fear 
of  considerable  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Although  the  enemy 


operating.  These  areas  were  princi¬ 
pally  the  approaches  to  those  re¬ 
stricted  waters  through  which  shipping 
had  to  pass  en  route  to  ports  of  charge 
and  discharge,  as,  for  example,  the 
English  Channel,  the  entrance  to  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  the  waters  adjacent  to 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  Scotland — 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  so  to  speak, 
through  which  millions  of  tons  of  ship¬ 


THE  AMERICAN  DOCKS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  BORDEAUX 


Several  French  ports  were  given  over  almost  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  American  Army  and  at  several  others  a 
special  section  of  the  port  was  assigned  to  the  American  forces.  Here  are  the  gTeat  cranes  by  which  the  supply 
ships  were  unloaded  at  Bordeaux.  At  first  use  was  made  of  French  railway  equipment,  but  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  heavy  American  locomotives  and  freight  cars  was  sent  over. 


suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of  these 
small  anti-submarine  craft,  our  losses 
were  comparatively  slight.  The  U.  S. 
destroyer  Jacob  Jones,  and  the  con¬ 
verted  yacht  Alcedo,  were  sunk  by  tor¬ 
pedoes  fired  from  enemy  submarines, 
and  the  destroyer  Cassin  was  seriously, 
but  only  temporarily,  damaged  by  an 
enemy  torpedo.  The  loss  of  life  in  each 
case  was  small. 

Torpedo  boat  destroyers  were  gen¬ 
erally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
effective  anti-submarine  vessels,  but, 
unfortunately,  in  1917  the  numbers 
available  were  almost  hopelessly  in¬ 
sufficient  to  patrol  all  of  those  areas  in 
which  the  enemy  submarines  were 


ping  converged  from  all  over  the 
world. 

ESTROYERS  THE  FIRST  CONTRIBUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  was, 
therefore,  logical  that  the  initial  Ameri¬ 
can  effort  should  consist  in  sending  a 
number  of  torpedo  boat  destroyers  to 
European  waters  to  augment  those  of 
our  Allies  employed  in  hunting  down 
submarines. 

I  had  been  relieved  from  duty  as 
President  of  the  Naval  War  College  in 
the  latter  part  of  March,  1917,  and 
ordered  to  London  to  estimate  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  to  report  the  result  of  my 
observations  to  the  Navy  Department. 
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Two  days  before  my  arrival  in  Europe 
the  United  States  declared  war  against 
Germany,  so  that  1  was  received  by  the 
officials  of  the  British  Government  as 
the  representative  of  an  ally,  and,  as 
such,  given  all  the  facts  and  figures 
which  had  not  been  issued  to  the  press. 
I  was  appalled  at  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  The  Central  Powers  were 
winning  the  war  and  the  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  them  had  not  been  developed. 
The  ruthless  submarine  campaign  bid 


who,  when  asked  by  the  British  Vice- 
Admiral  commanding  the  ('oast  of  Ire¬ 
land  when  his  command  would  be 
ready  for  duty,  replied  with  character¬ 
istic  American  energy,  “We  are  ready 
now,  Sir!”  This  spirit  was  typical  of 
the  entire  naval  forces  operating  in 
European  waters.  It  was  the  revival 
of  the  old  spirit  of  courageous  defiance 
to  unlawfully  constituted  authority, 
that  made  our  presence  in  the  war  felt 
by  the  enemy  as  a  most  decisive  factor. 


A  UNITED  STATES  DESTROYER  ON  PATROL  DUTY 

Dazzle  painting  was  intended  particularly  to  confuse  an  observer  through  a  periscope.  The  reflections  of  the  sun 
and  sky  on  the  water  made  if  difficult  sometimes  for  a  hasty  observation  to  determine  the  kind  of  ship,  or  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  it  was  moving.  Sometimes  the  submarine  commander  mistook  a  destroyer  for  a  harmless  fishing 
boat  with  decidedly  unpleasant  consequences.  U.  S.  Official. 


fair  to  defeat  the  Allies  unless  it  was 
frustrated,  and  the  only  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  was  to  render  the  submarine 
impotent  either  by  actual  destruction 
or  by  so  protecting  merchant  ships  that 
they  could  not  be  sunk  without  grave 
risk  to  the  attacker.  Accordingly,  I 
summarized  all  of  my  reports  to  the 
Navy  Department  with  the  statement 
that  the  United  States  should  immedi¬ 
ately  assemble  all  of  its  destroyers  and 
other  light  surface  craft  and  dispatch 
them  to  assist  the  Allies  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  anti-submarine  campaign. 

The  first  of  these  American  destroy¬ 
ers  reached  Queenstown,  Ireland,  on 
May  4,  1917,  under  the  command  of 
Commander  J.  K.  Taussig,  U.  S.  Navy, 


THE  MORAL  FORCES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  EUROPE. 

These  pioneer  American  forces  were 
followed  by  other  naval  craft,  of  the 
over  and  undersea  types,  until,  at  the 
date  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  on 
November  11,  1918,  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Forces  operating  in  European  waters, 
consisted  of  approximately  5,000  offi¬ 
cers  and  75,000  enlisted  men,  operating 
upwards  of  375  men-of-war.  These 
included  battleships,  cruisers,  gun¬ 
boats,  transports,  destroyers,  subma¬ 
rines,  submarine  chasers,  converted 
yachts,  tugs,  trawlers,  tenders,  mine¬ 
layers,  and  minesweepers;  a  naval 
aviation  force  operating  air  stations  in 
England,  Ireland,  France  and  Italy; 
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and  a  complete  14-inch  railway  bat¬ 
tery,  which  was  placed  under  the  opera¬ 
tional  command  of  General  Pershing, 
commanding  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Forces  in  France.  In  addition, 
there  were  established  a  number  of 
large  naval  bases  or  operating  centres, 
for  a  navy  in  war,  as  well  as  during 
peace,  is  dependent  to  a  very  great 
extent  upon  shore  facilities.  The  opera¬ 
tions  of  our  ships  at  sea  were  directed 
from  these  shore  bases,  for  the  use  of 
wireless  telegraphy  makes  it  possible 
to  maintain  close  and  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  forces  at  sea,  no  matter 
how  widely  they  are  scattered. 

This  great  force,  sub-divided  into 
several  operating  units,  was  located 
throughout  Europe  from  the  White 
Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and  was  controlled 
as  a  whole  from  Naval  Headquarters 
in  London,  which  city  was,  in  reality, 
the  centre  of  all  maritime  information 
and  the  heart  of  naval  operations. 
With  reference  to  that  portion  of  the 
American  Navy  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  commanding  during  the  Great  War, 
I  consider  that  an  important  accom¬ 
plishment  to  its  credit  was  the  degree 
and  the  character  of  co-operation  with 
which  it  carried  out  its  joint  operations 
with  the  British,  French  and  Italian 
Navies.  This  was  an  accomplishment 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  appraise 
in  the  form  of  specific  statements,  nor 
can  it  be  reduced  to  statistics. 

'"'P'HE  NECESSITY  FOR  COMPLETE  CO-OPERA- 
1  TION  WITH  THE  ALLIED  FLEETS. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  person¬ 
nel  of  an  independent  Naval  Service, 
with  its  own  peculiar  methods  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  its  own  traditions,  should 
desire  to  put  into  practice,  under  actual 
war  conditions,  the  methods  of  its 
many  years  of  peace-time  training  and 
preparations.  It  was  furthermore  only 
natural  that  such  an  independent  serv¬ 
ice  should,  at  first,  be  inclined  to  resist 
amalgamation  with  another  force. 
However,  inasmuch  as  the  war  was 
approaching  its  third  year  when  we 
cast  our  lot  with  the  Allies,  it  was  the 
part  of  wisdom,  and  the  dictate  of 
mature  deliberation  to  make  such  use 
of  our  naval  forces  as  would  bring  the 
maximum  possible  force  to  bear  upon 
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the  enemy  in  a  combined  Allied  cam¬ 
paign  against  him.  It  was  perfectly 
evident  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
participation  that,  in  order  to  be 
effective  in  overcoming  the  enemy  sub¬ 
marine  menace,  we  must  co-operate 
and  co-ordinate  our  efforts  with  those 
of  our  Allies.  This  demanded  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  personal  ambitions,  and  the 
pooling  of  all  common  resources  against 
the  enemy. 

The  mere  statement  of  such  a  policy 
sounds  quite  simple  and  easy  of  ac¬ 
complishment,  but  there  are  many  who 
served  in  Europe  during  the  war  who 
are  only  too  well  aware  to  the  contrary. 
It  would  take  a  great  many  pages  to 
give  adequate  expression  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  sacrifices  involved  in  the 
execution  of  this  policy.  Our  forces  were 
widely  scattered,  our  peace-time  prac¬ 
tices  and  methods  were  often  ruth¬ 
lessly  abandoned,  and  situations  of  the 
most  varied  and  complex  character,  for 
which  no  precedent  whatsoever  existed, 
were  encountered  and  successfully  met. 

ANY  PRACTICES  AND  METHODS  ABAN¬ 
DONED  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  UNITY. 

Our  officers  naturally  found  certain 
methods  in  use  in  Allied  Navies  which 
they  considered  to  be  inferior  to  those 
of  our  own  Service.  Some  few  felt  that 
the  efficiency  of  our  vessels  would  be 
lowered  unless  our  own  methods  were 
maintained  in  lieu  of  adopting  those  of 
the  Allied  Navies  with  whom  we  had  so 
intimately  associated  ourselves.  Even 
granting  some  of  these  contentions  to 
have  been  sound,  the  facts  remained 
that  our  naval  forces  were  very  much 
in  the  minority,  and  that  the  greatest 
war  of  all  times  had.  reached  a  critical 
stage  of  development  which  made  it 
highly  advisable  that  our  co-operation 
should  be  complete  in  all  respects;  that 
there  should  be  no  changes  that  would 
even  risk  slowing  down  the  joint  cam¬ 
paign.  As  we  were  so  greatly  outnum¬ 
bered  in  ships,  men  and  general  war 
material,  it  was  perfectly  apparent 
that  even  a  possible  sacrifice  of  our 
own  efficiency  could  not  be  compared 
to  the  detrimental  effect  on  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  combined  campaign  of 
attempting  joint  operations  with  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  signaling  and  the  like. 
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The  difficulties  of  combined  Allied 
operations  in  time  of  war,  that  is,  the 
difficulties  of  close  and  effective  co¬ 
operation  and  co-ordination  of  effort 
between  foreign  services  operating 
together,  are  well  known  to  all  students 
of  history.  The  Great  War  was  no 
exception  in  this  respect.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  American 
.Navy  operating  in  European  waters 
established  a  new  precedent  in  the 
degree  and  character  of  the  co-opera- 


of  the  convoy  system,  the  introduction 
of  the  depth  charge,  and  the  invention, 
or  more  properly  the  increased  effective¬ 
ness,  of  the  hydrophone  or  listening 
device,  by  means  of  which  a  submarine 
running  beneath  the  surface  could  be 
detected  and  located  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

The  convoy  system  is  in  principle  as 
old  as  naval  warfare,  but  it  was  resorted 
to  during  the  Great  War  only  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  because  modern 


AN  AMERICAN  TRANSPORT  ENTERING  A  FRENCH  HARBOR 


The  principal  French  harbors  used  by  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  were  those  of  western  France,  especially 
Bordeaux,  La  Pallice,  and  St.  Nazaire,  though  Brest  alone  was  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  ships.  All  of  these 
ports  were  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  Engineer  Corps,  and  much  labor-saving  machinery  was  installed. 

U.  S.  Official. 


tion  which  it  succeeded  in  putting  into 
actual  and  efficient  practice.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
the  navies  of  great  nations  co-ordin¬ 
ated  their  efforts  in  such  an  effective 
manner.  The  principle  adopted  was 
“unity  of  command  and  of  purpose,” 
which  principle  was  later  effectively 
employed  by  the  Allied  Armies  when 
they  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  an  Allied  Generalissimo. 

HE  WAY  IN  WHICH  THE  SUBMARINE 
WAS  OVERCOME. 

The  submarine  warfare  continued  to 
threaten  the  integrity  of  the  naval  lines 
of  communication  for  some  months 
after  our  entry  into  the  war,  but  this 
menace  was  finally  overcome  by  means 


warfare  had  so  altered  conditions  at 
sea  that  many  naval  officers  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  possible  for  merchant  seamen 
to  operate  large  convoys  of  ships  sail¬ 
ing  in  close  formation  without  exposing 
them  to  greater  damage  through  colli¬ 
sion,  grounding,  etc.,  than  would  be 
occasioned  by  enemy  submarines  oper¬ 
ating  against  individual  ships.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  majority  of  merchant 
seamen  shared  in  this  opinion  and  felt 
themselves  incapable,  by  reason  of 
insufficient  specialization  in  the  work 
required,  of  manceuvering  by  signals 
great  numbers  of  unwieldy  and  slow 
moving  ships  in  close  formation,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  night  without  lights,  in  fog, 
and  heavy  weather,  etc.  Necessity, 
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however,  demanded  a  trial,  which 
proved  to  be  so  successful  that  the  con¬ 
voy  system  was  adopted  during  the 
summer  of  1917,  and  maintained  until 
the  close  of  the  war. 

rpHE  CONVOY  SYSTEM  AND  THE  DEPTH 
1  CHARGE  MOST  IMPORTANT. 

The  convoy  system  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean  was,  in  reality,  but  an  en¬ 
largement  of  that  used  by  the  British 


that  building  rapidly  overtook  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  we  were  also  able  to  transport 
over  2,000,000  troops  to  Europe  in 
safety,  and  so  defeat  the  very  purpose 
for  which  submarine  warfare  was  insti¬ 
tuted. 

The  depth  charge,  a  cylindrical  steel 
container  charged  with  from  300  to  600 
pounds  of  high  explosive,  was  the  most 
effective  weapon  invented  for  use 


THE  U.  S.  DESTROYER  “LITTLE”  WITH  A  CONVOY 
This  view  of  the  destroyer  “Little”  taken  from  above  shows  the  torpedo  tubes  swung  out  ready  for  use.  The 
United  States  battleships  are  generally  named  for  states,  cruisers  for  cities,  and  destroyers  for  naval  men  of  the 
past.  Some  of  these  names  lack  euphony.  U.  S.  Official. 


in  protecting  the  naval  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  from  England  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  by  means  of  which  about  20,000,- 
000  souls  were  escorted  during  the  four 
years  of  war  without  a  single  loss  of  life 
from  enemy  action.  Had  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  possessed  de¬ 
stroyers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
it  possible,  an  equally  effective  convoy 
system  could  have  been  established 
through  the  submarine  zone.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  such  was  not  the  case,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Atlantic 
convoys  were  not  entirely  immune 
from  attack  by  submarines.  They 
were,  however,  eminently  successful 
in  so  decreasing  the  losses  of  shipping 


against  a  submerged  submarine.  This 
contrivance  was  exploded  by  a  hydro¬ 
static  piston,  which  could  be  adjusted 
to  operate  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
at  a  depth  previously  determined. 
They  were  carried  by  all  anti-subma¬ 
rine  craft  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  could  be  released  instantaneously 
by  means  of  a  hydraulic  pump  operated 
from  the  bridge. 

MALL  CRAFT  EFFECTIVE  AGAINST  THE 
SUBMARINE. 

The  hydrophones,  or  listening  de¬ 
vices,  never  actually  reached  the  stage 
of  perfection  before  the  close  of  the  war. 
They  were,  however,  extremely  useful 
and  of  material  assistance  to  us  in 
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detecting  the  presence  of  submarines, 
and  in  assembling  surface  craft  for  an 
attack.  Undoubtedly,  had  the  war 
been  prolonged,  these  scientific  devices 
would  have  been  greatly  improved  and 
extensively  employed  in  hunting  sub¬ 
marines. 

As  already  explained,  the  Central 
Powers  were  not  making  war  against 
the  Allied  Navies,  but  rather,  and  prop¬ 
erly  from  their  point  of  view,  against 
Allied  and  neutral  merchant  tonnage  in 
an  attempt  to  establish  an  economic 
blockade  and,  in  this  way.  bring  about 
a  decisive  land  victory.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Battle  of  the  Jutland 
and  a  few  isolated  raids,  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  paralyzed  throughout  the 
war.  This  condition  permitted  the 
Allies  and  ourselves  to  make  free  use 
of  every  available  type  of  anti-subma¬ 
rine  craft  that  were  sufficiently  sea¬ 
worthy  and  sufficiently  armed  to  oppose 
the  submarines’  guns.  These  small 
craft  were  most  effective  in  protecting 
commerce,  and  in  destroying  subma¬ 
rines  by  means  of  the  guns  and  depth 
charges  they  carried.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  the  contribution  by  the  United 
States  of  anti-submarine  craft  of  the 
smaller  types  would  have  been  consid¬ 
erably  greater  than  it  was. 

''HE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NAVAL 
FORCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  overcoming  of  the  enemy  sub¬ 
marine  menace  was  accomplished  by 
direct  and  indirect  methods,  as  will  be 
‘indicated  in  succeeding  paragraphs. 
American  destroyers,  converted  yachts, 
submarines  and  submarine  chasers, 
were  organized  into  anti-submarine 
squadrons,  and,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Navies  of  our  Allies,  operated  in 
those  areas  through  which  shipping  had 
to  pass  en  route  to  ports  of  charge  and 
discharge.  The  principal  anti-subma¬ 
rine  bases  were  located  at  Queenstown, 
Ireland,  Brest,  France,  and  Gibraltar. 
In  addition  to  these,  submarine  chaser 
bases  were  established  at  Plymouth, 
England,  and  at  Corfu,  Greece,  from 
which  these  small  uo-foot  gasoline 
driven  vessels  operated  with  success. 

The  United  States  naval  forces  at 


Queenstown  were  placed  under  the 
operational  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Lewis  Baylv,  Royal  Navy,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  coast  of  Ire¬ 
land.  I  was  represented  at  this  base  by 
Captain  J.  R.  Pringle,  Lb  S.  Navy,  who 
was  charged  with  the  internal  adminis¬ 
tration,  supply,  discipline  and  up-keep 
of  all  American  vessels  based  on  that 
point.  As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Queens- 


VICE-ADMIRAL  HENRY  B.  WILSON 
Admiral  Wilson  commanded  the  forces  based  on 
Gibraltar  before  his  transfer  to  Brest.  U.  S.  Official. 


town  destroyer  flotilla,  and  as  a  member 
of  Admiral  Bayly’s  staff,  Captain 
Pringle  served  in  a  dual  capacity  and 
rendered  exceptionally  meritorious  serv¬ 
ice  in  a  position  of  great  responsibility. 
Our  naval  forces  at  Brest  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral 
William  B.  Fletcher,  IJ.  S.  Navy,  who 
was  subsequently  relieved  by  Rear 
Admiral  Henry  B.  Wilson,  U.  S.  Navy, 
who  had  commanded  the  Gibraltar 
forces  until  relieved  by  Rear  Admiral 
A.  P.  Niblack,  in  November,  1917. 

Life  aboard  one  of  these  smaller 

/  VESSELS. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  con¬ 
voy  system,  in  the  summer  of  1917, 
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American  vessels  were  employed  in 
patrolling  those  areas  in  which  enemy 
submarines  were  operating.  After  the 
introduction  of  the  convoy  system, 
however,  they  were  employed  as  con¬ 
voy  escorts,  and  in  this  way  formed  a 
screen  around  the  convoys,  which 
proved  to  be  almost  invulnerable  to 
attack  by  submarines. 

Life  on  board  all  of  these  small  craft 
was  strenuous  to  a  degree.  Operating 


craft  operated,  and  as  an  illustration 
of  the  strenuous  life  demanded  of  those 
who  operated  them.  It  is  gratifying  to 
realize  that  in  no  instance  was  there 
recorded  a  case  of  failure  of  personnel. 
All  manner  of  hardships  were  cheer¬ 
fully  endured,  and  every  sacrifice  made 
for  the  common  cause.  Personal  ambi¬ 
tions  were  sacrificed  in  the  work  of 
winning  the  war,  and  I  desire  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  high- 


PREPARING  TO  DROP  DEPTH  CHARGES 

These  sailors  are  unloosening  depth  charges  so  that  they  may  be  dropped  overboard  at  a  second’s  notice.  Naturally 
such  destructive  instruments  were  fastened  tightly  except  when  the  ships  were  in  a  zone  where  submarines 
might  be  expected.  Even  if  they  were  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  submarine  when  they  exploded,  the  con¬ 
cussion  was  so  great  that  it  often  disarranged  the  delicate  machinery  of  the  undersea  craft.  U.  S.  Official 


under  the  strictest  war  conditions, 
steaming  at  high  speeds,  without  lights 
at  night,  made  navigation  a  difficult 
problem,  and  although  there  were  acci¬ 
dents  it  was  remarkable  how  few  colli¬ 
sions  impaired  the  efficiency  of  this 
force.  The  schedule  of  operations,  as  a 
rule,  was  from  five  to  seven  days  at  sea 
with  two  oj  three  days  in  port.  To 
realize  the  extent  of  this  work,  destroy¬ 
ers  leaving  their  base  at  Queenstown 
to  meet  a  convoy  and  escort  it  into  port, 
covered  approximately  a  distance  equal 
to  that  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
thence  to  Philadelphia,  and  back  to 
New  York  to  refuel,  and,  after  three 
days  of  rest,  repeated  this  same  trip. 
I  mention  this  as  some  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  these  anti-submarine 
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est  tribute  to  those  gallant  officers  and 
men  of  the  anti-submarine  forces. 

OW  THE  VESSELS  ARRIVING  IN  EUROPE 
WERE  DISTRIBUTED. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  mobili¬ 
zation  of  the  American  Navy  in 
European  waters  was  accomplished 
gradually.  No  great  Armada  cleared 
from  our  home  ports  when  we  de¬ 
clared  war  against  Germany,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  our  naval  forces  were 
sent  abroad  in  small  detachments  and 
at  various  intervals.  There  existed 
at  all  times  a  pressing  need  for  more  and 
more  ships,  especially  for  destroyers 
and  tugs.  The  Navy  had  not  been 
mobilized  on  a  war  basis  before  we 
entered  the  conflict,  for  which  reason 
delays  were  inevitable.  A  great  many 
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vessels  had  to  be  built  and  crews  re¬ 
cruited  and  trained  before  they  could 
be  sent  overseas.  As  these  anti-sub¬ 
marine  craft  arrived  from  the  United 
States  they  were  allocated  to  one  of  the 
three  principal  European  naval  bases 
which  we  had  occupied  at  Queenstown, 
Brest  and  Gibraltar,  according  to  the 


of  the  surface  of  the  sea.  This  meant 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  their  being 
attacked  by  enemy  surface  craft. 

HE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ESCORT  AND 
CONVOY  WORK. 

The  work  done  by  these  vessels  was 
excellent  and  played  a  most  important 
part  in  bringing  the  War  to  a  success- 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  AMERICA  AND  DE  KALB 

Steaming  in  formation.  These  three  were  German  ships,  which  were  in  United  States  ports  when  that  country 
entered  the  war.  The  first  two  bear  their  old  names,  but  the  De  Kalb  was  formerly  the  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich. 


necessity  for  reinforcements  at  those 
points. 

When  the  Armistice  with  Germany 
was  signed  there  were  a  total  of  105 
naval  vessels  suitable  for  escort  or 
anti-submarine  patrol  duty  attached  to 
those  three  bases  without  counting  the 
submarine  chasers,  which  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  later.  These  included  2  cruisers, 
68  destroyers,  25  armed  yachts,  5  gun¬ 
boats,  and  5  Coast  Guard  cutters. 
They  were  used  solely  as  convoy  escorts 
or  in  hunting  enemy  submarines,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  destroyers, 
they  were  not  regular  men-of-war. 
They  were  well  equipped,  however,  for 
fighting  submarines,  and  we  were  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  employ  them  on  this  duty, 
inasmuch  as  we  maintained  command 


ful  conclusion.  During  the  period  from 
April  6,  1917,  to  November  9, 1918,  they 
escorted  27  per  cent  of  all  United 
States,  Allied  and  neutral  tonnage  car¬ 
rying  cargoes  to  France,  England  and 
Italy,  and,  in  addition,  escorted  62  per 
cent,  or  about  1,250,000  men  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force,  to  Eu¬ 
rope  without  a  single  casualty  from 
enemy  action.  The  combined  Ameri¬ 
can  Naval  forces  operating  from  Queens¬ 
town  and  Brest  escorted  710  convoys, 
representing  a  total  of  over  7,000  ships, 
and  in  addition  over  600  individual 
merchantmen  operating  singly.  Those 
operating  from  Gibraltar  supplied  27 
per  cent  of  the  escorts  for  385  local  con¬ 
voys  in  the  Western  Mediterranean, 
representing  a  total  of  over  4,000  ships. 
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A  conservative  estimate  based  on  the 
best  available  figures  gives  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  convoy  escort  work  about  as 
follows:  by  England,  70  per  cent,  by 
United  States,  27  per  cent,  and  by 
France,  3  per  cent.  These  figures  are 
only  approximate,  but  serve  to  indicate 
in  a  general  way  the  degree  of  support 
furnished  by  the  American  Navy  to 
the  convoy  system. 

NITY  OF  COMMAND  THE  RULE  IN  THE 
NAVAL  FORCES. 

Destroyer  and  other  escort  vessels 
were  assembled  and  operated  according 
to  the  general  plan  of  pooling  our  re¬ 
sources  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  in  many  instances  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  France  worked  side  by  side  on  this 
duty,  under  the  command  of  the  senior 
naval  officer  present  afloat,  regardless 
of  his  nationality.  The  broad  general 
plan  had  been  prepared  by  the  base 
commander,  but  the  details  of  its  execu¬ 
tion  were  left  entirely  to  the  escort 
commander  at  sea. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  gigantic 
task  accomplished  by  Great  Britain 
and  America  in  the  transportation  of 
troops  to  Europe,  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  up  to  January  1st,  1918, 
there  were  less  than  300,000  American 
troops  in  Europe,  and  that  this  figure 
was  increased  to  over  2,000,000  by 
November  nth,  1918.  In  other  words, 
over  1,700,000  men  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  were  transported 
overseas  during  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1918.  Of  these  2,000,000  men  53  per 
cent  were  carried  in  British  transports, 
45  per  cent  in  American  transports 
and  2  per  cent  by  the  French.  A  few 
Italian  transports  were  chartered  and 
operated  by  the  British  Government, 
and  are  therefore  classed  as  British 
transports.  Those  Dutch  vessels  which 
were  requisitioned  by  the  United  States 
are  classed  as  American  transports. 

During  thesummerof  1918  there  were 
at  times  upwards  of  150,000  troops  on 
the  ocean  en  route  to  Europe.  The 
largest  troop  convoy  that  was  assem¬ 
bled  carried  36,000  men  in  15  ships. 
The  high  water  mark  in  troop  transpor¬ 
tation  was  reached  in  July,  1918,  when 
318,000  men  were  landed  in  Europe 
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during  that  month,  not  including  a  few 
British  Colonial  troops  and  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

HE  CONVOY  FURNISHED  PROTECTION 
AGAINST  THE  SUBMARINE. 

Although  escorted  convoys  were  not 
entirely  immune  from  submarine  at¬ 
tack,  the  presence  of  the  escorting 
vessels  made  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
submarine  to  deliver  an  attack  with 
any  chance  of  success.  In  short,  sub¬ 
marines  found  it  very  dangerous  to 
attack  a  convoy  escorted  by  destroyers 
armed  with  depth  charges.  There  was 
always,  however,  the  possibility  of  one 
or  more  enemy  raiders  making  good 
their  escape  from  the  North  Sea  to  prey 
upon  commerce  in  the  Atlantic.  As  a 
protection  against  this,  convoys  were 
escorted  across  the  ocean,  until  met  by 
destroyer  escorts,  by  vessels  of  the 
cruiser  class,  commonly  referred  to  as 
“ocean  escorts”  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  smaller  vessels  that  escorted 
them  through  the  submarine  zone.  The 
American  Navy  furnished  these  ocean 
escorts  for  166  convoys  from  the 
United  States  to  England  and  France,  of 
which  84  were  troop  convoys.  All  but 
two  of  these  ocean  escorts  were  based 
upon  United  States  ports. 

An  inspection  of  the  charts  comparing 
the  sinkings  by  enemy  submarines  in 
April,  1917,  with  those  of  April,  1918,  is 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  convoy 
system  not  only  greatly  decreased  ton¬ 
nage  losses  but  was  successful  in  forcing 
the  submarines  into  inshore  and  re¬ 
stricted  waters,  so  that  they  might 
attack  those  vessels  which  had  been 
dispersed  from  large  convoys  and  were 
proceeding  independently  to  their  sev¬ 
eral  portsof  discharge.  In  April,  1917, 
vessels  were  being  sunk  as  far  as  600 
miles  west  of  the  English  Channel, 
whereas  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  following  year,  almost  all  sink¬ 
ings  were  in  the  close  vicinity  of  land. 

HE  CONVOY  SYSTEM  FORCED  THE  SUB¬ 
MARINE  CLOSE  TO  SHORE. 

This  important  change  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  submarine  campaign  was 
primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  for  enemy  sub¬ 
marines  to  locate  convoys  at  sea,  and 
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furthermore  very  dangerous  to  attack 
them.  They  were  thus  forced  to  limit 
their  operations  to  those  restricted 
waters  through  which  shipping  had  to 
pass,  as  for  example,  the  English 
Channel  or  the  Irish  Sea,  to  the  obvious 
advantage  of  our  Allies,  who  patrolled 
these  restricted  waters  with  thousands 
of  small  craft  capable  of  carrying  depth 
charges,  but  not  sufficiently  seaworthy 
to  operate  in  the  Atlantic. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  CONVOY 
SYSTEM. 

Reviewing  the  convoy  system,  the 
principal  advantages  derived  from  its 
adoption  were: 

(a)  It  furnished  a  great  measure  of 
protection  to  ships  at  sea  by  making  it 
difficult  for  enemy  submarines  to  find 
shipping.  When  convoys  were  sighted 
successful  attacks  by  submarines  were 
made  most  difficult.  A  convoy  of  50 
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There  was  a  further  reason  for  sub¬ 
marines  operating  close  inshore,  for 
practically  all  shipping  at  sea  was 
assembled  into  convoys,  whereas  ves¬ 
sels  proceeding  from  one  port  to  an¬ 
other  along  the  coast  usually  sailed 
independently  through  only  partially 
patrolled  waters.  This  coastal  trade 
was  very  heavy  and  the  number  of 
vessels  available  for  escort  duty  was 
wholly  inadequate.  All  of  the  great 
coal  trade,  for  example,  from  Cardiff  to 
France,  passed  along  the  Cornish  coast 
independently  as  far  as  Falmouth, 
where  it  was  assembled  into  con¬ 
voys  for  the  cross  channel  passage  to 
France. 


ships  is  a  very  small  dot  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  whereas  50  ships  steaming 
on  various  courses  cover  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  area. 

(b)  It  reduced  the  losses  of  shipping 
to  about  one-tenth  that  of  the  losses  of 
independent  sailings. 

(c)  As  submarines  found  difficulty 
in  locating  convoys  on  the  high  seas 
they  were  forced  to  operate  in  restricted 
waters  where  Allied  anti-submarine 
craft  and  aircraft  were  most  effective 
in  sinking  a  large  number  of  them. 

(d)  It  protected  shipping  against 
the  gunfire  of  enemy  surface  raiders  and 
particularly  of  submarine  cruisers  car¬ 
rying  large  calibre  guns,  as  each  convoy 
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was  escorted  by  one  or  more  “ocean 
escorts’’  or  cruisers. 

(e)  The  protection  afforded  by  ocean 
escorts  gave  the  mercantile  marine  a 
great  sense  of  security  and  of  confidence. 
Furthermore,  as  the  ocean  escorts  car¬ 
ried  powerful  wireless  equipments  and 
were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rules 
for  handling  secret  publications  and  tel¬ 
egraphic  codes,  instructions  of  a  very 
secret  nature  could  be  sent  from  Lon- 
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don  direct  to  the  convoy  escort  com¬ 
mander  and  in  this  way  routes  of  con¬ 
voys  could  readily  be  changed  to  avoid 
submarine  activity  further  along  the 
intended  route.  Ocean  escorts  exer¬ 
cised  rigid  control  over  the  convoys  and 
prevented  the  display  of  lights,  unneces¬ 
sary  use  of  wireless,  throwing  garbage 
overboard  and  the  many  other  indis¬ 
cretions  which  might  have  indicated  to 
the  enemy  their  presence.  In  a  similar 
manner  reports  could  be  received  from 
convoys  through  the  medium  of  the 
ocean  escort. 

HE  TINY  SUBMARINE  CHASERS  WERE 
VERY  EFFECTIVE. 

Of  all  the  vessels  employed  in  the 
anti-submarine  patrol,  the  American 
1080 


sub-chasers  appeal  most  strongly  to 
one’s  imagination  by  reason  of  their 
small  size  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
operated  almost  entirely  by  volunteer 
crews.  A  total  of  170  of  these  boats 
were  based  on  ports  in  the  Irish  Sea, 
English  Channel,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
where  they  assisted  in  the  offensive  and 
defensive  warfare  directed  against  ene¬ 
my  submarines.  They  were  operated 
in  groups,  and  the  personnel  were  espe¬ 
cially  trained  in  submarine  hunting  by 
means  of  especially  constructed  listen¬ 
ing  devices.  Five  special  and  three  aux¬ 
iliary  bases  were  constructed  to  support 
these  vessels  and  to  maintain  them  in  an 
efficient  operating  condition. 

These  sub-chasers  were  1  io-foot  gaso¬ 
line  driven  boats,  which  were  built 
after  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
They  displaced  60  tons  and  carried  one 
3  inch  gun  and  12  depth  charges,  with  a 
crew  of  2  officers  and  23  men.  These 
small  craft  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  way 
of  Bermuda  and  the  Azores  escorted  in 
convoys  of  12  to  24,  sailing  as  fast  as 
they  were  fitted  out  and  commissioned. 
The  length  of  the  trip  necessitated 
fueling  the  boats  at  sea,  and  towing 
them  for  part  of  the  trip. 

Listening  devices  increase  the  ef- 

FECTIVENESS  OF  THESE  VESSELS. 

Thirty-six  of  these  chasers  operated 
from  Corfu,  Greece,  forming  part  of  the 
“barrage”  across  the  Straits  of  Otran¬ 
to.  Others  operated  from  Plymouth, 
protecting  the  western  end  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  and  hunting  submarines 
in  that  locality.  A  third  detachment 
operated  from  Queenstown,  Ireland, 
using  Wexford  and  Holyhead  as  auxil¬ 
iary  Irish  bases,  and  Berehaven  as  an 
auxiliary  base  for  the  southwest  coast 
of  Ireland.  Finally,  when  Austria 
signed  the  Armistice,  18  of  them,  which 
were  then  at  the  Azores  en  route  from 
the  United  States,  were  ordered  to 
Gibraltar,  where  they  did  valuable 
work  against  the  German  submarines 
which  were  forced  to  leave  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  for  lack  of  operating  bases.  The 
operations  of  these  boats  were  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  that  of  most  other 
anti-submarine  vessels.  They  carried 
as  part  of  their  equipment  American 
listening  devices  which  enabled  them  to 
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follow  and  attack  submerged  sub¬ 
marines  with  considerable  success.  At 
night  they  drifted  noiselessly  with  their 
listening  devices  manned  and  could 
hear  a  submarine  at  a  distance  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  speed  at  which  it  was 
going.  Many  of  their  most  successful 
attacks  were  made  in  this  manner,  for 
at  night  the  submarines  lost  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  sight,  while  remaining  equal¬ 
ly  vulnerable  to  detection  by  sound. 

By  day  they  patrolled,  stopping  at 
intervals  to  listen  for  submerged  sub¬ 
marines.  This  form  of  patrol  was  not 
as  successful  as  the  night  work,  though 
several  good  encounters  took  place.  In 
addition  to  their  strictly  anti-subma¬ 
rine  work,  they  frequently  assisted  in 
the  forming  of  convoys,  helped  tor¬ 
pedoed  vessels  to  reach  port,  and 
destroyed  drifting  mines. 

HE  SMALL  CRAFT  AT  THE  BOMBARD¬ 
MENT  OF  DURAZZO. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  per¬ 
formance  of  the  chasers  was  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  bombardment  of 
Durazzo.  In  this  affair  they  were  the 
covering  force  for  the  Italian  and  Brit¬ 
ish  vessels  engaged  in  the  bombard¬ 
ment.  Though  one  division  was  be¬ 
tween  the  fire  of  the  Austrian  forts  and 
the  bombarding  vessels,  to  protect  the 
latter  from  submarine  attack,  they 
escaped  unscathed  and  had  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  beating  off  the  submarines.  The 
Italian  Naval  General  Staff  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  chasers’  work, 
and  credited  them  with  sinking  two 
enemy  submarines.  The  Commander 
of  the  British  Adriatic  Force  in  express¬ 
ing  his  appreciation  credited  them  defi¬ 
nitely  with  destroying  one  submarine, 
and  damaging  and  probably  destroy¬ 
ing  another.  He  added  “They  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  themselves.”  Subse¬ 
quently  the  chasers  participated  in  the 
taking  of  Durazzo  and  did  valuable 
work  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  in  pro¬ 
tecting  our  interests,  and  assisting  in 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  territory. 

TRICT  CONTROL  OF  MERCHANT  SHIP¬ 
PING  FOUND  NECESSARY. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  it 
became  necessary  to  control  shipping. 
As  all  vessels  were  required  to  proceed 


without  lights,  it  was  necessary  to  regu¬ 
late  their  movements  so  as  to  avoid 
collisions,  not  only  between  east  and 
west  bound  vessels,  but  also  between 
these  and  the  vessels  crossing  their 
tracks  from  north  and  south.  Further¬ 
more,  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  po¬ 
sitions  of  all  shipping  at  sea  so  as  to 
divert  it  as  necessary  away  from  enemy 
submarines  and  mined  waters.  To  this 
end  wireless  war  warnings  were  regularly 
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sent  out.  These  warnings  were  always 
in  cipher  to  prevent  their  being  read  by 
the  enemy. 

It  was  evident  in  the  beginning  that 
a  single  control  of  all  shipping  must  be 
exercised  in  order  to  prevent  confusion, 
avoid  collisions,  prevent  interference  in 
war  warnings,  divert  vessels  to  safe  har¬ 
bors,  and  so  forth.  As  the  British  had 
the  largest  organization  and  the  great¬ 
est  interest  in  shipping,  and  as  the  com¬ 
munication  service  to  London  was  the 
most  complete  in  Europe,  and  further 
as  the  British  Intelligence  Service  was 
a  very  highly  developed  one,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Admiralty  naturally  became  the 
centre  for  controlling  the  movements  of 
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all  shipping,  each  nation  being  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  control  through  their 
naval  organizations  in  London. 

OW  THE  MACHINERY  OF  CONTROL 
WAS  EXERCISED. 

In  order  to  exercise  a  rigid  control 
over  the  sailing  of  ships,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  order  to  route  all  ships  and  con¬ 
voys  to  the  best  advantage,  naval  offi¬ 
cers  were  stationed  in  all  the  principal 
ports  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Medi- 


had  grown  to  large  proportions.  A 
great  deal  of  secret  printed  instructions 
had  been  promulgated  by  the  Admiral¬ 
ty  on  behalf  of  the  Allies  and  distributed 
to  Allied  shipping,  and,  of  course,  Amer¬ 
ica  took  advantage  of  the  system  al¬ 
ready  organized  and  in  operation  and 
entered  into  this  joint  control  through 
the  headquarters  in  London  of  the 
Commander  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Forces. 


CREW  OF  A  SUBMARINE  CHASER  MAKING  PLAY  OF  WORK 


The  submarine  chasers  were  manned  chiefly  by  men  and  boys  of  the  Naval  Reserve  which  included  many  college 
men.  This  chaser  was  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  crew  in  somewhat  abbreviated  costume  is  shown 
making  a  joke  of  the  task  of  swabbing  the  deck.  These  chasers  were  one  of  the  successes  of  the  war. 

British  Official. 


terranean  to  advise  ships  as  to  routes 
and  to  furnish  them  the  latest  sailing 
directions. 

When  the  Germans  began  the  inten¬ 
sive  submarine  campaign  it  became 
necessary  to  prescribe  in  greater  detail 
the  route  that  each  ship  should  take  in 
approaching  European  ports.  The 
necessary  information  was  sent  out 
from  London  to  the  various  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  principal  ports  of  the  world, 
and  communicated  by  these  organiza¬ 
tions  to  all  Allied  ships  before  sailing. 
This  unity  of  control  was  maintained 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
when  America  entered  the  war  the  sys¬ 
tem  described  was  in  full  operation  and 
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ONVOY  CONTROL  ALSO  EXERCISED 
CHIEFLY  FROM  LONDON. 

Thus  all  shipping  controlled  by  the 
Allies  was  handled  in  the  same  way, 
and  as  vessels  sailing  from  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Africa,  New  York,  France,  etc  , 
were  guided  by  similar  instructions, 
issued  in  French  and  English,  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  operated  with  the  minimum 
chance  of  error.  After  the  opening  of 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  method  in  use 
of  protecting  the  shipping  by  patrolling 
dangerous  areas  and  letting  ships  pro¬ 
ceed  independently  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  the  losses — particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
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1917 — became  so  serious  as  to  necessi¬ 
tate  a  change  in  methods. 

The  convoy  system  was  adopted  and 
put  into  effect  in  the  summer  of  1917. 
The  same  reasons  for  strong  central 
control  of  all  shipping  obtained  more 
in  the  case  of  convoys  than  in  the  case 
of  vessels  sailing  independently,  for  as 
all  vessels  were  sailing  without  lights 
and  as  convoys  frequently  consisted  of 
upwards  of  thirty  vessels,  the  serious 
consequences  of  a  collision  caused  by 


mHE  PROPORTION  OF  CONVOYS  FUR- 
1  NISHED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  details  of  the  organization  of 
convoys — providing  them  with  signal 
manuals,  instructions  as  to  how  to 
manoeuvre  while  in  formation,  how  to 
proceed  in  a  fog  and  heavy  weather, 
etc.,  and  all  other  details  of  handling, 
were  worked  out  and  issued  from  Lon¬ 
don.  The  U.  S.  Navy  furnished  convoy 
commanders  for  all  American  troop 
convoys,  also  for  some  convoys  carry- 
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one  convoy  meeting  another  by  night 
or  in  a  fog  were  at  once  evident.  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  colli¬ 
sions,  as  well  as  to  give  convoys  safe 
routes,  each  Atlantic  convoy  was 
routed  from  London  and  the  route 
cabled  in  cipher  to  the  port  from  which 
the  convoy  sailed.  Furthermore,  as  the 
destroyer  escorts  were  necessarily  all 
based  in  Europe  the  schedule  of  convoy 
sailings  was  necessarily  determined  in 
London,  and  the  sailing  dates  from 
various  ports  were  regulated  so  as  to 
make  a  co-ordinated  system  in  which 
the  most  efficient  use  was  made  of 
available  destroyers,  and  congestion  of 
ports  avoided  by  separating  dates  of 
arrivals  of  convoys. 


ing  our  Army  stores.  All  other  convoys 
were  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
British  Navy. 

By  means  of  secret  codes,  wireless 
orders  could  be  sent  to  any  distance 
and  the  convoys  diverted  from  their 
routes  as  necessary  to  avoid  enemy 
submarines  or  other  convoys.  This 
control  from  London  applied  to  all  con¬ 
voys  in  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  whether  bound  for  France 
or  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  all 
troop  and  cargo  convoys,  including 
those  carrying  U.  S.  Troops,  as  well  as 
to  the  schedule  for  the  sailing  of  all 
convoys.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
system  are  manifest.  All  confusion 
and  difficulty  were  avoided,  and  the 
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most  efficient  use  was  made  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  port  facilities.  The  accumulated 
experience  of  the  Allied  mercantile 
marines  was  available  in  London  for 
dissemination  to  all  the  Allies,  and  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  shipping  was  given  by 
the  Admiralty  Intelligence  Division, 
which  saved  thousands  of  tons  of  Allied 
shipping  by  timely  warning  to  the  con¬ 
voy  section  of  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  only  to 
the  control  that  was  exercised  with  the 
object  of  rendering  safer  the  passage  of 
shipping  at  sea.  As  the  submarine  war 
progressed  it  became  evident  to  all  the 
Allies  that  the  success  of  the  Allied  cam¬ 
paign  was  entirely  dependent  on  ship¬ 
ping.  To  effect  greater  economy  in  its 
use  and,  particularly,  to  make  the  most 
efficient  war  use  of  all  available  ship¬ 
ping,  there  was  set  up  the  Allied  Mari¬ 
time  Transport  Council,  whose  func¬ 
tion  was  to  recommend  the  best  allo¬ 
cation  of  ships,  regardless  of  their 
nationality.  Under  this  organization, 
certain  British  shipping  was  allocated 
to  France  and  Italy,  and  British  vessels 
not  only  carried  American  troops  to 
Europe  in  large  numbers,  but  also  sup¬ 
plies  from  America  to  France  for  the 
U.  S.  Army. 

Y  THE  SUBMARINE  COULD  NOT  DE¬ 
STROY  AMERICAN  TRANSPORTS. 

The  public  in  general  is  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  reasons  why  German  sub¬ 
marines  failed  to  interrupt  the  flow  of 
troops  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe.  We  cannot  assume  that  the 
Germans  were  averse  to  sinking  trans¬ 
ports,  as  they  torpedoed  the  Tuscania, 
Moldavia,  Persic,  and  other  troopships 
in  the  Mediterranean.  At  least  three 
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other  troop  convoys  were  ineffectually 
attacked  by  submarines,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  press  commented  gloatingly  when 
they  thought  they  had  sunk  the  Levi¬ 
athan,  though  they  discovered  later 
that  it  was  the  Justicia.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  transports  for 
cargo  vessels,  as  the  two  types  are  quite 
distinct.  Transports  in  general  have 
two  or  more  smoke-stacks,  and  their 
superstructure  decks  and  higher  speed 
makes  it  easy  to  distinguish  them  from 
cargo  vessels.  The  main  reasons  why 
submarines  were  unable  to  hinder  the 
flow  of  troops  are  as  follows — 

a.  Speed  of  Transports. 

In  general,  no  vessels  were  permitted 
to  carry  troops  that  were  unable  to 
maintain  a  speed  of  at  least  12  knots, 
and  many  of  the  transports  had  speeds 
of  15  knots  up  to  22  knots.  It  must  be 
understood  that  high  speed  in  itself 
does  not  render  ships  immune  from  at¬ 
tack.  High  speed,  however,  makes  it 
much  more  difficult  for  a  submarine  to 
get  in  a  favorable  position  to  deliver  an 
attack.  Unless  a  submarine  is  almost 
in  the  course  of  a  fast  ship  it  will  have 
little  chance  of  getting  in  position  for 
attack,  as  the  submerged  speed  of  sub¬ 
marines  is  only  7-8  knots.  Further¬ 
more,  in  order  to  hit  a  high-speed  vessel 
the  torpedo  must  be  fired  farther  ahead 
than  in  the  case  of  a  slow  vessel,  and 
as  the  torpedo  reveals  itself  by  its  wake 
there  is  more  opportunity  for  a  fast 
ship  to  avoid  the  attack  by  manceuver- 
ing  than  in  the  case  of  a  slow  vessel.  A 
considerable  degree  of  immunity,  there¬ 
fore,  was  insured  by  selecting  vessels  of 
good  speed  to  serve  as  transports. 

b.  Destroyer  Protection. 
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If  a  submarine  took  station  in  one  of 
these  troop  transport  lanes  he  might 
have  remained  for  weeks  without  even 
sighting  a  convoy.  Even  if  the  sub¬ 
marines  had  known  at  all  times  the 
positions  of  these  troop  lanes  and  had 
concentrated  their  effort  in  them,  they 
would  have  found  in  each  convoy  a 


In  general,  transports  were  assigned 
a  destroyer  escort,  which  was  about 
three  times  as  strong  as  the  escort  as¬ 
signed  to  cargo  vessels.  In  some  cases 
of  particularly  valuable  transports  the 
escort  was  ten  times  as  strong. 

c.  Darkness. 

During  darkness,  the  periscope  of  the 
submarine  is  useless, 
and  submarines  must 
come  to  the  surface  if 
they  desire  to  deliver 
attack.  While  on  the 
surface  submarines  lie- 
come  subject  to  at¬ 
tack  by  destroyers  sur¬ 
rounding  the  convoy. 

During  the  ordinary 
dark  night  visibility 
does  not  exceed  more 
than  from  half-a-mile 
to  a  mile,  and,  as  the 
convoy  is  completely 
darkened,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  submarine 
finding  a  convoy  at 
night  is  extremely  re 
mote,  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  risk  to  the 
submarine  if  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  attack.  For 
the  foregoing  reasons 
troop  convoys  in  gen¬ 
eral,  while  in  the  open 
sea,  were  brought 
through  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  submarine  areas 
during  darkness. 

d.  Routingof Trans¬ 
ports. 

As  only  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  vessels  in 
Atlantic  convoys  car¬ 
ried  troops  it  was  the‘*"'*“  the  mine-fields  of  the  north  sea 

nrartirp  when  possible  The  German  mine-fields  were  laid  early  in  the  war.  The  British  laid  mines 
*  ’  *  ’  ’  across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  off  the  German  ports,  and  off  Scotland  and  the  Shet- 

tO  route  troop  trans-  land  Isles.  The  mine-fields  in  the  form  of  an  angle  between  Norway  and  Scotland 

ports  in  special  lanes  were  chiefly  laid  by  American  "fine-laying  ships. 

through  which  cargo  convoys  did  not  relatively  small  number  of  ships,  all  of 


pass  and  these  lanes  were  constantly 
shifted  according  to  the  known  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  submarines.  This  greatly 
increased  the  safety  of  troop  transports, 
as  it  practically  forced  submarines  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  in  the  areas 
through  which  cargo  vessels  (compris¬ 
ing  85  per  cent  of  the  shipping)  passed. 


high  speed,  and  hence  difficult  to 
attack.  Furthermore,  the  destroyer 
escort  was  three  times  as  strong  as 
the  escort  protecting  cargo  vessels. 

Failure  to  destroy  transports 

CAUSES  TROUBLE  IN  GERMANY. 

In  the  summer  of  1918,  when  the 
transport  of  troops  reached  such  large 
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proportions,  it  became  evident  to  the 
enemy  that  this  flow  of  troops,  if  unin¬ 
terrupted,  would  shortly  reverse  the 
military  situation  on  land,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  were  great  clamorings 
in  the  German  press  against  their 
Admiralty  for  the  failure  of  the  sub¬ 
marines  to  sink  the  transports.  Wheth¬ 
er  or  not  such  action  was  justified  on 
sound  military  grounds,  the  failure  to 
accomplish  this  led  directly  to  the  fall, 
in  August,  1918,  of  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  von  Capelle.  The  new  Min¬ 
ister,  Admiral  von  Mann,  presumably 
catering  to  public  opinion,  apparently 
made  a  determined  effort  to  destroy 
troop  transports  en  route  to  France.  If 
this  was  his  intention  it  failed  miser¬ 
ably  for  the  sinkings  of  merchant 
tonnage  continued  to  fall  off  steadily 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked 
why  we  did  not  destroy  those  enemy 
naval  bases  from  which  submarines 
operated— “  Dig  the  rats  out  of  their 
holes”  was  the  popular  demand.  We 
did  bomb  those  bases  from  aircraft 
but  with  only  indifferent  results,  for 
they  were  heavily  protected  and  strong¬ 
ly  fortified.  The  possibility  of  such  at¬ 
tempts  being  made  was  naturally  fore¬ 
seen  by  the  enemy,  with  the  result  that 
precautions  were  taken  to  guard  against 
raids  which  would  have  been  futile  on 
our  part.  It  would  have  been  like  but¬ 
ting  one’s  head  against  a  stone  wall  in 
the  attempt  to  knock  it  down.  The 
British  Navy  did  succeed,  however,  in 
blocking  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  by  a 
determined  and  masterful  stroke,  thus 
temporarily  closing  these  ports. 

''I ''HE  PLAN  TO  BOTTLE  UP  SUBMARINES 
I  IN  THE  NORTH  SEA. 

It  was,  however,  possible  to  bottle 
the  submarines  up  in  the  North  Sea 
and  in  this  way  prevent  them  from  op¬ 
erating  against  shipping  in  the  Atlantic 
and  in  its  approaches.  The  British 
Navy,  after  years  of  effort,  succeeded 
in  blocking  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  such 
an  extent  that  submarines  were  unable 
to  pass  through  them.  1 1  then  remained 
to  block  the  Northern  exits  from  the 
North  Sea  and  the  submarine  menace 
would  be  reduced  to  almost  negligible 
proportions.  It  was  decided  that  this 
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should  be  done  by  a  joint  operation  of 
the  U.  S.  and  British  Navies,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  established  two  large 
mining  bases  at  Inverness  and  Inver- 
gordon  in  Scotland  from  which  to  con¬ 
duct  operations. 

This  work  involved  the  designing  of 
an  entirely  new  type  of  mine  and  its 
manufacture  in  the  United  States.  We 
agreed  to  invent  the  mine  and  build  it, 
which  we  did.  To  lay  these  mines  a 
squadron  of  American  merchantmen 
were  converted  into  special  mine  carry¬ 
ing  vessels  and  were  sent  to  Europe 
under  the  command  of  American 
Naval  officers  and  manned  by  Naval 
crews.  The  execution  of  the  general 
plan  was  accomplished  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  the  British  Navy,  for 
during  the  actual  mine-laying  opera¬ 
tions  our  ships  were  protected  by  Brit¬ 
ish  destroyers.  This  material  co-opera¬ 
tion  was  necessary,  for  at  no  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  War  did  American  destroyers 
operate  in  the  North  Sea.  They  were 
naturally  based  on  those  ports  nearer 
their  source  of  supplies  at  home,  and 
from  which  they  could  operate  most 
effectually  in  escorting  troop  and  mer¬ 
chant  convoys. 


IAYING  THE  GREAT  NORTH  SEA  MINE 
j  BARRAGE. 


When  the  Armistice  with  Germany 
was  signed  this  American  Mine  Force, 
under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral 
Joseph  Strauss,  U.  S.  Navy,  consisted 
of  300  officers  and  over  6,000  enlisted 
personnel,  who  operated  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  shore  establishments  at  Inverness 
and  Invergordon,  and  in  addition  the 
following  vessels  comprising  the  mining 
squadron.  This  squadron  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  mine  planters 

Baltimore  Canandaigua 
San  Francisco  Roanoke 

Quinnebauc,  Saranac 

Housatonic  Shawmut 

Conanicus  Aroostook 

Tugs  (mine  sweepers) 
Patuxent  Patapsco 


Tender 
Black  Hawk 

which  had  arrived  in  Europe  between 
March  17  and  June  29,  1918,  and  was 
commanded  by  Captain  R.  R.  Belknap, 
U.  S.  Navy. 
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The  laying  of  the  “Northern  Mine 
Barrage”  was  undoubtedly  the  largest 
single  mining  operation  ever  under¬ 
taken.  The  total  barrage  was  approxi¬ 
mately  240  miles  long  and  30  miles 
wide.  It  consisted  of  15  “fences”  of 
mines  laid  about  100  yards  apart. 
Active  operations  were  begun  on  June 
8,  1918,  and  when  the  Armistice  was 
signed  the  U.S.  Navy  had  planted  56,57 1 
mines.  In  one  operation  a  field  of  5,520 
mines  was  laid  in  3  hours  and  51  min¬ 


utes,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,440  mines  per 
hour,  a  feat  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  mining  operations.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  mines  laid  per  trip  or  “excursion” 
was  4,343.  The  total  cost  of  this  bar¬ 
rage,  70  per  cent  of  which  was  laid  by 
the  American  Navy,  up  to  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities,  was  about  $48,275,- 
000.00. 

HAT  THE  EFFECTS  WERE  OF  THIS 
GREAT  BARRAGE 

Although  but  few  concrete  results 
can  be  credited  to  this  great  mine  bar¬ 
rage,  it  is  definitely  known  that  at 
least  6  enemy  submarines  were  serious¬ 
ly  damaged  whilst  attempting  to  cross 
it,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  several 
submarines  were  sunk.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  these  facts  as 
absolute,  however,  and  until  more  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  is  obtained,  probably 


from  a  German  source,  these  cases  must 
still  be  considered  as  “possibilities” 
only.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  more¬ 
over,  that  at  least  ten  enemy  subma¬ 
rines  ended  their  careers  at  the  barrage 
before  the  middle  of  October,  1918. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain  and  that 
is  that  this  barrage  had  a  very  destruc¬ 
tive  effect  on  the  morale  of  enemy  sub¬ 
marine  crews  and  that  no  small  amount 
of  panic  was  created  thereby.  Although 
the  expense  involved  was  considerable, 


the  results  achieved  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  expenditures  made, 
for  it  was  doubtless  a  powerful  factor 
in  assisting  the  enemy  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  quit  before  the  quitting  got 
any  worse.  Had  the  war  continued, 
additional  “fences”  would  have  been 
added  to  the  barrage,  thus  increasing 
its  density  and  rendering  passage  across 
it  more  and  more  dangerous. 

AVAL  GUNS  UNDER  A  REAR  ADMIRAL 
IN  FRANCE. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1918,  the  Navy 
Department  offered  to  supply  for  use 
on  the  western  front  a  number  of  14- 
inch,  50-calibre  guns  which  had  been 
built  for  the  six  battle  cruisers  whose 
contruction  was  arrested  by  our  entry 
into  the  war.  This  offer  was  accepted 
by  the  army.  Accordingly  the  railroad 
gun  carriages,  special  locomotives,  and 
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Five  United  States  battleships  were  attached  to  the  British  Grand  Fleet,  and  became  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron 
of  the  fleet.  They  were  good  ships,  though  not  the  latest  type,  as  the  scarcity  of  oil  in  Europe  made  the  sending 
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all  other  necessary  equipment  was 
designed  and  contracted  for,  and  by  the 
early  spring  five  complete  mobile  land 
batteries  were  ready  for  shipment  to 
Europe.  These  units  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  C.  P. 
Plunkett,  U.  S.  Navy,  who,  with  char¬ 
acteristic  energy,  completed  his  prep¬ 
arations  for  sailing  in  record  time  and 
arrived  in  France  in  the  summer  of 
1918,  and  at  once  set  about  assembling 
his  guns  for  active  duty  at  the  front. 

Although  manned  and  served  en¬ 
tirely  by  naval  personnel  this  unit  was 
placed  under  the  operational  command 
of  General  Pershing.  The  first  gun  was 
mounted  on  August  5,  1918,  at  Saint 
Nazaire,  France,  and  on  August  13  a 
request  was  received  from  General 
Pershing  to  send  two  of  the  guns  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  the  front  for  an 
important  mission.  Guns  No.  1  and 
No.  2  accordingly  left  Saint  Nazaire 
for  the  Western  Front  on  August  17 
and  18,  but  unfortunately  their  object¬ 
ive,  the  German  long-range  gun  which 
fired  into  Paris,  had  been  moved  be¬ 
fore  they  got  into  position. 

These  guns  were  the  most  powerful 
artillery  units  on  the  Western  Front. 
Their  range  was  42,500  yards,  or  about 
24  statute  miles,  and  it  is  particularly 
noteworthy  that  the  shooting  done  was 
remarkably  accurate  for  such  long 
ranges.  Each  gun  was  a  complete  self- 
sustaining  unit,  consisting  of  one  loco¬ 
motive,  one  railroad  gun  carriage  and  a 
number  of  cars.  The  cars  carried  the 
ammunition  and  were  equipped  with 
ample  accommodations  for  the  operating 
personnel.  In  all,  these  guns  fired  646 
rounds  from  seven  different  points, 
principally  from  Soissons,  Charny  and 
Thierville,  between  September  2  and 
the  Armistice. 

HE  SIXTH  BATTLE  SQUADRON  OF  THE 
GRAND  FLEET. 

During  the  winter  of  1917-T8,  a 
division  of  American  battleships  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  New  York,  Florida,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  under 
the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  Hugh 
Rodman,  U.  S.  Navy,  was  attached  to 
the  British  Grand  Fleet  as  reinforce¬ 
ments.  These  vessels  were  chosen  be¬ 
cause  they  were  of  the  coal-burning 
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type,  in  preference  to  those  burning  oil 
- — the  supply  of  which  was  limited. 
These  battleships  were  incorporated  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  Fleet  and 
were  officially  designated  as  the  “Sixth 
Battle  Squadron.”  Their  co-operation 
with  the  British  was  excellent  in  all 
respects,  and  they  would  certainly  have 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  to  the  coun¬ 
try  they  represented  had  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  given  them  a  chance  to 
prove  their  worth.  As  it  was,  the  Sixth 
Battle  Squadron  rendered  valuable 
duty  in  the  North  Sea,  taking  its  regu¬ 
lar  turn  in  escorting  convoys  to  and 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

THER  DREADNOUGHTS  STATIONED  ON 
THE  IRISH  COAST. 

In  addition  to  those  battleships 
which  were  attached  to  the  Grand  Fleet 
three  American  dreadnoughts  were 
based  at  Berehaven,  Ireland,  and  there 
held  in  readiness  to  oppose  any  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  battle 
cruisers  or  heavily  armed  ships  directed 
against  commerce  in  the  Atlantic. 
There  was  always  the  possibility  of  the 
enemy  making  a  sortie  of  this  nature, 
which  had  to  be  guarded  against  by 
the  employment  of  these  ships.  Ger¬ 
man  naval  authorities  had  been  severe¬ 
ly  criticised  by  their  own  press  for  their 
failure  to  interrupt  the  transportation 
of  troops  and  munitions  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  It  would  have  been  nat¬ 
ural  for  the  German  Admiralty  to 
attempt  to  sever  the  naval  lines  of 
communication  by  sending  out  one  or 
more  fast  battle  cruisers  to  prey  on 
commerce — a  forlorn  hope,  to  be  sure, 
but  at  the  same  time,  a  possibility.  Al¬ 
though  the  enemy  raiders  never  ap¬ 
peared,  this  American  squadron,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Utah,  Nevada,  and  the 
Oklahoma,  under  the  able  command  of 
Rear  Admiral  T.  S.  Rogers,  U.  S.  Navy, 
did  excellent  work  in  escorting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  troop  convoys  as  an  additional 
precaution  against  the  possibility  of  an 
attack  by  enemy  raiders. 

HE  NAVAL  AIR  SQUADRONS  IN  ENGLAND, 
IRELAND,  FRANCE  AND  ITALY. 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  written 
about  “The  Flying  Sailors, ”  and  of  the 
splendid  work  to  their  credit.  With  but 
very  few  exceptions,  all  of  our  naval  air 
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A  PHOTOGRAPH  MADE  FROM  A  BALLOON  A  THOUSAND  FEET  IN  THE  AIR 

This  picture  shows  tne  U.S.S.  New  York  with  her  decks  cleared  for  action  and  steaming  at  full  speed  in  the  North  Sea,  where  she  formed  a  part  of  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron  of  the 
Grand  Fleet.  The  photograph  was  taken  from  an  observation  balloon  1,000  feet  directly  over  her.  The  New  York’s  ten  14-inch  guns  can  all  be  plainly  seen,  some  of  her  twenty-one 
5-inch  ones  are  obscured  by  the  smoke,  and  if  enemy  aircraft  or  shipping  were  in  the  vicinity  more  would  be  concealed  by  the  smoke  screen  she  could  put  up  with  soft  coal.  In 
addition,  she  carried  four  torpedo  tubes,  and  an  11-inch  armored  belt.  Times  Photo. 
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stations  in  Europe  had  to  be  built  from 
the  ground  up.  This  took  considerable 
time  and,  in  consequence,  United 
States  naval  aviation  in  Europe  was 
only  just  beginning  to  function  on  a 
large  scale  when  the  Armistice  with 
Germany  was  signed. 

Large  naval  aviation  establishments 
were  erected  in  England  at  Killing- 


the  anti-submarine  campaign  being 
waged  against  him. 

Seaplanes  were  especially  valuable 
for  escort  duty  by  reason  of  their  great 
radius  of  action  and  their  ability  to 
see  the  submarine  at  a  distance.  They 
were,  furthermore,  extremely  useful  in 
preventing  submarine  mine-laying  op¬ 
erations  close  inshore.  It  is  difficult  to 


REVELATIONS  OF  NEW  TYPES  AFTER  THE  WAR 


Latest  type  of  French  cruiser  submarine  showing  unusual  lines.  Although  the  end  of  the  war  did  not  reveal  so 
many  varieties  in  undersurface  craft  as  in  aerial  vessels,  yet  there  were  submersible  merchantmen  like  the  Brem¬ 
en,  and  decoys  trimmed  up  as  fishing  boats  or  trawlers,  while  the  speed,  armament  and  safety  devices  of  the 
ordinary  attacking  type  had  been  improved. 


holrrie  and  Eastleigh;  in  Ireland  at 
Queenstown,  Lough  Foyle,  Wexford 
and  at  Bantry  Bay;  in  France  at  Dun¬ 
kerque,  Traguier,  l’Aber  Vrach,  Brest, 
lie  Tudy,  Le  Croisie,  Fromentine,  St. 
Trojan,  Arcachon,  Guipavas,  Paim- 
bceuf,  Gujan,  La  Trinite,  La  Pallice 
and  Paulliac,  and,  in  addition,  a  large 
bombing  group  in  the  Flanders  area; 
in  Italy  at  Porto  Corsini  and  Pescara, 
and  even  greater  projects  were  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  formation  when  the  end  came. 
Much  of  the  work  accomplished  was 
done  in  the  North  Sea,  and  consisted 
in  escorting  convoys,  patrolling  mine 
fields,  and  reconnaissance  flights.  The 
establishment  of  naval  aviation  in 
Europe  was  one  of  the  determining  fac¬ 
tors  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  for  the  enemy  appreciated 
what  a  powerful  force  this  would  be  in 


estimate  the  exact  value  of  the  seaplane 
in  the  Great  War,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  very  distinct  asset, 
and  its  use  against  the  enemy  subma¬ 
rine  was  in  a  very  large  measure  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  success  attained  in 
overcoming  that  menace. 

HE  "MYSTERY  SHIPS”  AND  THE  ANTI¬ 
SUBMARINE  CAMPAIGN. 

Without  doubt  the  most  interesting 
and  the  least-known  type  of  vessel 
used  in  the  anti-submarine  campaign 
was  the  “mystery  ship."  As  the  name 
implies,  mystery,  or  more  properly, 
.secrecy,  was  essential  to  its  successful 
operation,  for  in  reality  the  mystery 
ship  was  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary 
merchant  ship  carrying  concealed  guns 
and  torpedoes,  which  could  be  brought 
very  quickly  into  action  by  dropping 
false  sides  or  laying  aside  other  ingen- 
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ious  contrivances  devised  to  conceal 
their  existence. 

Their  method  of  operating  against 
the  enemy  was  to  trick  him  into  the 
belief  that  they  were  harmless  mer¬ 
chantmen.  and  then,  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment,  to  deal  the  death-blow  from  a 
hidden  gun  or  torpedo.  This  work  re¬ 
quired  the  very  highest  type  of  physi¬ 
cal  and  moral  courage,  for  which  reason 
crews  were  selected  always  from  volun¬ 
teers  and  with  the  greatest  care.  Every 
possible  precaution  was  taken  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the 
ship  to  insure  its  re¬ 
maining  afloat  as  long 
a  time  as  possible  after 
it  had  been  torpedoed. 

I  nterior  compartments 
were  filled  with  wood  so 
as  to  increase  the  buoy¬ 
ancy  and  thus  prevent 
sinking  or  increase  the 
time  interval  between 
torpedoing  and  sinking. 

OW  THE  MYSTERY 
SHIPS  INVITED  AT¬ 
TACK. 

Disguised  as  a  harm¬ 
less  old  merchant  ves¬ 
sel,  the  heavily  armed 
decoy-ship  would  in¬ 
vite  attack  by  cruising 
at  slow  speed  back  and 
forth  through  those 
waters  in  which  enemy  submarines 
were  likely  to  be  encountered.  Some¬ 
times  she  would  be  attached  to  a  large 
convoy  of  ships  and,  pretending  to  have 
engine  trouble,  would  drop  astern  in 
the  hope  that  a  submarine  would  tor¬ 
pedo  her  as  a  defenseless  lame  duck. 

When  a  submarine  was  sighted,  its 
presence  would  be  ignored.  The  mys¬ 
tery  ship  would  continue  on  her  course 
as  though  she  didn’t  know  that  a  sub¬ 
marine  was  in  the  vicinity.  This  was 
part  of  the  game  and  gave  the  enemy 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  get  into 
the  best  position  for  launching  a  tor¬ 
pedo. 

After  the  ship  had  been  hit  the  pro¬ 
cedure  was  as  follows:  one-half  of  the 
crew,  officially  known  as  the  “panic 
party,”  would  be  ordered  to  abandon 
ship  in  apparent  confusion  and  panic, 


thus  simulating  the  actions  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  crew  abandoning  their  ship  to  its 
fate.  The  other  half  of  the  crew  would 
remain  hidden  in  the  vicinity  of  the  con¬ 
cealed  guns  or  torpedo  tubes  awaiting 
the  word  from  their  captain  to  open  fire. 

The  submarine,  after  circling  the  ship 
several  times,  with  only  the  tip  of  its 
periscope  exposed,  would  generally 
come  to  the  surface  to  interrogate  the 
suVvivors,  or  in  reality  the  “panic 
party,”  drifting  around  in  their  boats. 
It  was  part  of  a  submarine  command¬ 


er’s  business  to  obtain  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  possible  relative  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  ship  he  had  torpedoed, its 
cargo,  destination,  and  all  other  per¬ 
tinent  facts.  This  was  necessary  in 
order  to  prove  his  claim  of  having  sunk 
her. 

HE  SUBMARINE.  EXUITING  IN  ITS  VIC¬ 
TORY,  IS  CAUGHT. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  crew  remain¬ 
ing  on  board  the  mystery  ship  would 
watch  every  movement  of  the  subma¬ 
rine  through  peep-holes  here  and  there, 
just  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse  before  it 
springs  to  the  attack.  The  unsuspect¬ 
ing  submarine,  full  of  satisfaction  and 
flushed  with  the  wine  of  victory,  would 
be  lying  on  the  water  interrogating  the 
apparently  grief-stricken .  survivors, 
when  suddenly,  from  his  concealed  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  bridge,  the  captain  of  the 
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DEPTH  CHARGE  DROPPED  BY  A  DESTROYER  EXPLODING 
The  depth  charges  were  cylinders  containing  from  300  to  600  pounds  of  high 
explosive  and  were  usually  called  “ash-cans”  by  the  sailors.  They  could  be 
set  to  explode  at  any  depth. 
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ship  would  give  the  order  to  drop  the 
false  sides  and  open  fire.  The  result  was 
generally  disastrous  to  the  submarine. 

The  work  of  the  mystery  ships  was 
hazardous  to  a  degree  and  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  entire  English- 
speaking  race,  for  the  percentage  of 
casualties  was  great.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  however,  there  was  never  any 
lack  of  volunteers,  for  the  duty  was 
considered  one  of  honor  and  glory. 


ADMIRAL  VON  CAPELLE 


The  American  Navy  operated  one 
mystery  ship,  officially  known  as  the 
U.  S.  S.  Santee,  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  David  C.  Hanrahan,  U.  S.  Navy, 
and  manned  with  a  volunteer  crew 
from  the  destroyers  based  at  Queens¬ 
town.  After  several  weeks  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  Santee  left  Queenstown  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  27,  1917,  en 
route  to  Bantry  Bay  for  training.  At 
8:45  that  night  she  was  torpedoed  by  a 
submarine  and  completely  disabled. 
The  submarine  evidently  suspected  the 
Santee  of  being  a  mystery  ship  and 
made  no  attempt  to  interrogate  the 
survivors  or  to  investigate  the  results 
of  her  attack.  Fortunately,  no  one  was 
injured,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
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Santee  was  towed  into  port.  By  this 
time  the  enemy  was  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  existence  of  these  decoy  ships, 
and  as  the  trick  could  no  longer  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  executed,  no  further  mystery 
ships  were  operated  by  the  American 
Navy. 

HE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  MEASURES  AGAINST 
THE  SUBMARINE. 

Above  we  have  considered  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed  in  destroying  submarines. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  results  ac¬ 
complished. 

The  most  effective  measures  used 
against  the  submarines  are  given  below 
in  the  order  of  their  value: 

(a)  Depth  charges. 

(b)  Mines. 

(c)  Torpedoes  fired  from  the  sub¬ 
marines. 

(d)  Mystery  ships. 

(e)  Gun-fire. 

A  total  of  205  German  submarines 
were  put  out  of  action  during  the  war. 
Of  these,  ninety  per  cent  were  destroyed 
by  Great  Britain,  five  per  cent  by  the 
United  States,  and  five  per  cent  by 
France  and  Italy.  These  figures  are  an 
approximation,  but  they  are  the  most 
accurate  available  at  this  time. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the 
number  of  enemy  submarines  oper¬ 
ating  at  any  one  time  was  not  great. 
The  average  number  for  the  months  of 
June,  July  and  August,  1918,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  about  thirty-three,  of  which 
twenty-three  were  operating  around 
the  British  Isles  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  French  coast,  eight  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  one  or  two  off  the  American 
coast. 

HE  AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  A  SUBMARINE 
CRUISE. 

The  average  stay  at  sea  of  a  subma¬ 
rine  was  about  twenty-seven  days  for 
the  U-boats,  twenty  days  or  less  for  the 
smaller  or  UB-boats,  and  from  three 
to  four  months  for  the  larger  cruiser 
type  of  submarines.  Almost  two-thirds 
of  this  time  was  spent  in  making  the 
passage  to  and  from  the  operating 
areas,  except  for  those  boats  which 
operated  in  the  North  Sea. 

This  great  proportion  of  time  spent 
on  passage  made  it  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  maintain  more  than  an  aver- 
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age  of  about  eight  or  nine  submarines 
to  the  westward  of  the  British  Isles  and 
France.  The  popular  impression  seems 
to  be  that  those  areas  were  literally 
swarming  with  submarines  and  that 
they  were  attacking  merchantmen  in 
flotillas. 

The  following  figures  are  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  the  Great  War,  and  indi¬ 
cate  very  clearly  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  submarine  menace: 


Review  of  the  german  submarine 

R  SITUATION  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  WAR. 

I.  Number  of  Submarines  avail¬ 
able  at  beginning  of  the  War.  28 
Average  number  of  Submarines 
available  during  Summer  of 

t  1917 . 152 

Number  of  Submarines  avail¬ 
able  at  end  of  the  War . 168 

Number  of  Submarines  built 

during  the  War . 340 

Number  of  Submarines  build¬ 
ing  and  fitting  out  at  the  end 

of  the  War .  .  .' .  70 

Number  of  Submarines  lost 

during  the  War . 205 

2.  German  Submarines  on  hand 
or  available  at  the  end  of  the 
War,  according  to  types: 

U-type .  73 

UB-type .  60 

UC-type .  35 

Total . 168 

3.  Summary  of  all  German  Sub¬ 
marines  at  the  end  of  the  War: 

Losses . ' . 205 

Surrendered  at  Harwich . 138 

Inspected  in  Germany . 23 

Building  and  fitting  out .  70 

Miscellaneous .  8 

Total . 444 

4.  Summary  of  all  Austrian  Sub¬ 
marines  at  the  end  of  the  War: 

Total  built .  35 

Obsolete  units .  10 

Losses .  7 

Total  available . > . .  18 

5.  German  Submarine  Situation  in 
January,  1917,  as  revealed  by 
the  statement  of  Captain  Per- 
sius  in  the  “Berliner  Tage- 
blatt,”  published  November 
l8,  1918: 


Average  number  operating 

during  January,  1917 .  16 

or  12%  operating 
Average  number  under  repair 

during  January,  1917 .  28 

or  20%  under  repair 
Average  number  resting  during 

January,  1917 .  41 

or  30%  resting 

Average  number  training  during 

January,  1917 . 53 

or  38%  trials  and  training. 


It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  American  Navy  was  success¬ 
ful  in  supporting  Land  Power  and  fur¬ 
thering  a  successful  decision  on  land 
which,  as  was  said  in  the  beginning, 
was  the  chief  mission  of  the  fleets. 
How  well  we  co-operated  with  the 
British  Navy  is  expressed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  which  I  received  on  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1918,  from  the  First  Sea  Lord 
of  the  British  Admiralty,  Sir  Rosslyn 
Wemyss,  R.  N.,  and  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

“We  recognize  with  feelings  of  grati¬ 
tude  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  United 
States  Navy  for  its  wholehearted  sup¬ 
port  during  the  past  eighteen  months, 
not  only  in  the  anti-submarine  cam¬ 
paign  and  extensive  mine-laying  pro¬ 
gram,  but  also  in  sending  its  battle 
squadron  to  reinforce  the  Grand  Fleet. 

“We  do  not  forget  that  your  destroy¬ 
ers  came  to  our  assistance  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  our  small  craft  were  feeling 
the  severe  strain  of  three  years’  con¬ 
tinuous  warfare;  we  admire  the  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose  which  has  actuated 
your  every  effort  and  appreciate  to  the 
full  the  loyal  way  in  which  you  have 
worked  with  us  throughout. 

“The  close  co-operation  between  our 
two  services  has,  I  venture  to  think, 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  war,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  this 
association  has  been  as  agreeable  to  all 
of  us  as  it  has  been  to  us.  Future  gen¬ 
erations  in  both  navies  will  always 
remember  that  their  predecessors  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  during  these  mo¬ 
mentous  times  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
Right  and  Justice.” 
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“ ZEBRA  OF  THE  OCEAN  WILDS ” 


H.  M.  S.  Argus,  aeroplane  carrier  to  the  British  Navy,  with  her  super-deck  specially  constructed  so  that'  the 
machines  may  take  off  from  it.  She  forms  a  strange  contrast  to  the  battle-cruiser  beyond,  but  her  dazzle  painting 
makes  her  otherwise  conspicuous  bulk  less  of  a  mark  for  the  enemy. 


A  GERMAN  WAR  SECRET  REVEALED 


An  immense  submarine  tester  surrendered  by  the  Germans  which  was  displayed  at  Harwich,  England.  It  was 
capable  of  accommodating  three  submarines  at  the  same  time.  This  huge  dock  was  used  to  test  the  strength  of 
the  U-boats  by  means  of  air-pressure  corresponding  to  the  pressure  of  water.  Central  News  Service. 
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Chapter  LXV 


Zeebrugge  and  Ostend 

A  NAVAL  EPIC  OF  SAINT  GEORGE’S  DAY 


AFTER  Jutland  the  High  Seas  Fleet 
kept  closely  to  its  base,  and  there 
was  no  naval  engagement  in  which 
large  ships  participated.  A  British 
convoy  was  lost  in  the  North  Sea  in 
October,  1917,  and  another  in  De¬ 
cember.  Some  German  patrol  boats 
and  an  auxiliary  cruiser  were  sunk  and 
the  Germans  bombarded  Yarmouth 
for  the  third  time  early  in  1918,  but 
generally  only  the  ceaseless  vigilance 
demanded  from  the  fleets  prevented 
the  months  from  becoming  unbearably 
monotonous.  The  brilliant  operations 
against  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  afforded 
a  welcome  relief. 

These  raids  were  contrary  to  an 
approved  axiom  of  war,  namely  that 
ships  cannot  fight  against  forts  with¬ 
out  the  co-operation  of  a  land  force. 
But  in  April  British  land  forces  were 
pre-occupied  with  Ludendorff’s  Flan¬ 
ders  offensive,  and  it  behooved  the 
Senior  Service  to  achieve  its  objec¬ 
tives  unaided.  There  is  a  quality  of 
almost  impudent  audacity  in  the  plans 
evolved  by  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Roger 
Keyes,  and  a  spirit  of  glorified  “dare- 
deviltry”  among  the  bluejackets,  mar¬ 
ines  and  officers  who  volunteered  for 
“an  enterprise  of  unusual  danger.” 

EEBRUGGE  AND  OSTEND  FORM  AD¬ 
VANCED  BASES. 

As  the  Belgians  retreated  in  October, 
1914,  the  Germans  advanced  and  oc¬ 
cupied  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend.  The 
coast  lietween  these  two  ports  forms 
the  base  of  a  triangle,  whose  other  sides 
are  two  canals  connecting  Bruges  with 


Zeebrugge  and  Ostend.  To  Bruges 
came  overland  from  Germany  sub¬ 
marines  and  light  surface  craft  which, 
fitted  together,  passed  outwards  to 
the  sea  (particularly  through  the 
Bruges-Zeebrugge  Canal  which  was 
deeper),  and  constituted  a  grave  men¬ 
ace  to  the  sea  communications  of  the 
British  Army  and  the  sea-borne  trade 
and  food  supplies  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  triangle  provided  an  ad¬ 
vance  base  for  enemy  raiders,  fully  300 
miles  nearer  to  objects  of  attack  than 
North  Sea  ports  like  Emden  or  Bremen. 

HE  AUDACIOUS  PLANS  TO  REMOVE  THE 
MENACE. 

As  early  as  November,  1917,  plans 
for  removing  the  peril  were  begun  at 
the  Admiralty  under  Sir  Roger  Keyes, 
and  these  were  far  enough  advanced  in 
February  and  March  to  allow  of  the 
intensive  training  of  the  personnel  to 
proceed.  Volunteers  from  the  Grand 
Fleet  and  from  other  naval  units  shared 
the  honor  with  the  Dover  Patrol. 

The  canals  at  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend 
are  continued  seawards  by  artificial 
harbors.  At  Zeebrugge  as  a  precaution 
against  the  silt,  a  mole  a  mile  long  and 
about  90  yards  wide  curves  like  a  pro¬ 
tecting  arm  before  the  harbor’s  mouth. 
Its  shore  end  is  formed  by  a  viaduct 
through  whose  piles  the  tides  run  freely. 

The  object  of  the  projected  expedi¬ 
tion  was  to  block  the  mouths  of  the 
canals  where  they  ran  into  the  har¬ 
bors  by  sinking  ships  in  the  channels, 
and  effect  as  much  damage  as  possible 
upon  the  harbors,  the  mole  and  the 
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fortifications.  Several  factors  made  the 
problem  a  difficult  one.  Near  the  Bel¬ 
gian  coast  the  water,  shallow  and 
shoal-strewn,  can  be  navigated  only 
by  vessels  of  light  draught,  which  are 
usually  small  and  slow.  Darkness  was 
absolutely  essential  because  of  the 
range  of  the  shore  batteries,  and  with 


slow  boats  it  was  necessary  to  start 
at  least  three  hours  before  dark.  Thus 
the  enterprise  might  be  discovered 
by  airplanes,  Zeppelins  or  scouts,  at 
the  outset.  A  light  on-shore  wind  to 
carry  ahead  the  artificial  smoke¬ 
screens,  low  visibility,  and  high  water 
to  allow  of  the  approach  of  the  block- 
ships  to  the  canal  mouth  were  other 
indispensable  conditions. 

ONDITIONS  FINALLY  ALLOW  THE  EX¬ 
PEDITION  TO  START. 

Finally  after  two  attempts — unsuc¬ 
cessful  because  of  the  absence  of  one  or 
other  of  these  favoring  elements — the 
expedition  assembled  its  various  units 
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upon  the  eve  of  St.  George’s  Day, 
April  22.  There  were  monitors  to  shell 
the  coast  batteries,  destroyers  to  “keep 
the  ring”  and  engage  any  enemy  force 
that  might  emerge  to  interfere,  old 
gun-boats  filled  with  cement  to  act 
as  block-ships,  motor  launches  to 
weave  the  curtain  of  smoke  ahead  and 
lay  navigation  signals,  coastal 
motoi  -boats  to  act  as  rescuers, 
obsolete  submarines,  ex-ferry 
boats  and  ubiquitous  air-craft. 
All  had  their  place  in  the  plan. 
At  Zeebrugge  where  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  more  complex  than  at 
Ostend,  three  block-ships  were 
to  sink  themselves  across  the 
exits  of  the  canal.  To  make  a 
diversion  in  order  that  the 
block-ships  could  get  into  the 
harbor  far  enough,  two  attacks 
were  planned  against  the  mole. 
At  the  sea-end  landing  parties 
were  to  do  as  much  damage  as 
possible  to  the  batteries  and  to 
the  sea-plane  station  and  sheds 
upon  the  mole.  Nearer  the 
shore  two  obsolete  submarines 
were  to  blow  up  the  viaduct. 

At  a  prearranged  place  the 
force  divided,  steering  separate 
courses  for  Ostend  and  Zee¬ 
brugge,  where  already  the  mo¬ 
tor  launches  were  at  work  close 
inshore  laying  their  smoke 
wreaths.  The  coastal  motor- 
boats  in  the  darkness  had 
mapped  out  the  inshore  course 
and  laid  aids  to  navigation.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  long  range  of  the 
coast  batteries  at  least  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  for  getting  away  before 
morning  twilight  was  required,  and 
working  from  this  fact  backward  the  ex¬ 
pedition  went  according  to  programme 
in  a  very  remarkable  way.  “For  Eng¬ 
land  and  St.  George!”  signaled  the  Ad- 
miral-in-charge,  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  from 
the  destroyer  Warwick,  as  the  Zee¬ 
brugge  contingent  faded  into  the  on¬ 
coming  darkness.  “And  may  we  give 
the  dragon’s  tail  a  damned  good  twist,” 
the  Vindictive  responded  as  she  swung 
shorewards.  Ahead  of  her  rolled  the 
smoke-screen,  wrapped  about  her  by 
the  small  craft. 
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The  ships  which  laid  alongside  the 

MOLE. 

The  Vindictive,  an  old  cruiser  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  A.  F.  B.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  and  the  Daffodil  and  the  Iris,  two 
ex-Liverpool  ferryboats  chosen  for  their 
great  capacity,  unsinkableness  and 
light  draught,  were  due  to  lay  alongside 
the  mole  at  midnight.  Before  St. 
George’s  Day  was  a  minute  old  the 
cruiser  was  grating  her  fenders  in  the 
swell  that  surged  across  the  outer  wall. 


gun-fire  and  shattered  by  the  tossing 
of  the  ship — might  reach  the  top  of  the 
mole.  There  had  already  been  fearful 
destruction  among  the  close-packed 
ranks  awaiting  disembarkation,  but 
now  the  men  swarmed  across  the  nar¬ 
row  planks  sheer  into  the  guns’ 
mouths  carrying  bombs  and  bayonets, 
mortars  and  scaling  ladders.  Then 
they  disappeared  into  the  smoke  and 
the  fire  and  the  din,  fighting  their  way 
along  the  mole,  bombing  sheds  and 


THE  ONE-TIME  FERRY  BOATS,  IRIS  AND  DAFFODIL 


The  Iris  and  Daffodil  were  quite  unlike  their  slender  Spring  namesakes  either  in  build  or  in  function,  for  they 
were  squat,  buoyant  and  capacious,  fit  to  navigate  shallow  waters,  and  satisfactory  transports  for  considerable 
numbers.  Their  slow  gait  imposed  a  handicap  (as  did  that  of  the  miscellaneous  small  craft  accompanying  the 

contingent). 


When  she  left  the  Warwick  the  wind 
had  been  onshore,  but  before  she  got  in 
it  shifted  and  began  to  blow  the  fog 
out  to  sea  so  that  the  apprehensive 
enemy  sought  to  illuminate  the  dark 
night  with  the  unearthly  glare  of  star- 
shells  and  “flaming  onions.”  Seawards 
the  monitors  now  roared  forth  their 
shells,  shorewards  the  flames  were  leap¬ 
ing. 

The  Vindictive  was  fitted  on  one  side 
with  a  high  false  deck  and  light  draw¬ 
bridges  with  a  hinge  in  the  middle. 
These  were  lowered  on  to  the  mole  but 
the  current  was  strong,  and  it  needed 
all  the  force  of  the  Daffodil  to  pin  the 
Vindictive  bodily  alongside  so  that  the 
bridges — many  of  them  splintered  by 


men,  and  even  a  destroyer  surprised  at 
anchor  inside  the  sea-wall.  The  Iris 
was  provided  with  grapnels  but  she 
could  not  grip  the  mole,  although  three 
officers  lost  their  lives  in  heroic  en¬ 
deavor  to  fasten  her  in.  Captain  Car¬ 
penter,  therefore,  ordered  her  to  push 
in  on  the  far  side  of  the  Vindictive  and 
such  men  as  could  scrambled  across 
the  bigger  ship  on  to  the  mole. 

HE  TWO  REMAINING  FEATURES  OF  THE 
PLAN  SUCCEED. 

Fourteen  minutes  after  the  Vindic¬ 
tive’s  arrival,  there  was  a  tremendous 
roar  and  a  huge  tower  of  flame  and 
d6bris  and  bodies  shot  up  into  the 
black  sky.  Submarine  C3  (Lieutenant 
Richard  D.  Sandford)  had  accotn- 
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plished  its  mission.  Running  beneath 
the  viaduct  under  a  hail  of  machine 
gun  fire  from  the  Germans  above, 
her  commander  lighted  the  fuses  and 
slipped  into  a  motor-boat.  The  pro¬ 
peller  was  fouled  and  the  men  had  only 
a  couple  of  oars  and  a  couple  of  min¬ 
utes  between  them  and  death.  Though 
all  were  wounded,  yet  they  made  good 
their  escape  and  were  picked  up  by  a 
motor  launch  beyond  the  harbor. 

The  block-ships  in  the  meanwhile  had 
made  the  entrance,  and  led  by  the 
Thetis  under  a  tornado  of  fire,  made 
straight  for  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
where  the  latter  fouled  her  propeller 
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in  the  defense-nets,  and  ceased  to 
make  way.  She  fired  a  green  rocket, 
thus  signaling  to  the  Intrepid  and 
Iphigenia  to  pass  her  on  the  starboard 
and  avoid  the  nets,  and  then  sank 
slowly,  engaging  the  nearest  shore 
battery  until  her  own  smoke  made  it 
impossible  to  continue  firing,  and  by  a 
final  effort  swinging  her  head  so  that 
she  obstructed  the  dredged  channel  of 
the  canal.  A  motor  launch  embarked 
the  surviving  members  of  her  crew  and 
then  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  harbor 
mouth  out  to  sea. 

The  Intrepid  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  canal,  and  went  right  in  with  guns 
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firing  point-blank  at  her  from  both 
banks.  Then  her  commander,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Bonham-Carter,  calmly  ma¬ 
noeuvred  her  into  position  and  fired 
the  charges  which  sank  her.  Her  crew 
abandoned  the  ship,  rowed  down  the 
canal  in  two  cutters  and  a  skiff,  and 
were  picked  up  in  the  harbor  by  a  Brit¬ 
ish  destroyer  and  a  motor  launch. 


only  the  Daffodil’s  little  hooter  was 
left.  At  last  all  who  could  come  were 
aboard  and  the  vessels  shoved  off. 
While  the  Vindictive  lay  against  the 
mole,  though  her  super-structure  re¬ 
ceived  fearful  punishment,  her  hull 
had  been  safe.  Now  this  was  in  danger 
as  the  big  shore  guns  spat  forth 
viciously  and  the  retreating  ships  put 


THE  PARAVANE  INVENTED  BY  LIEUTENANT  BURNEY 


The  paravane  was  an  effective  contrivance  used  against  mines  and  submarines.  One  kind  was  a  torpedo  set  to 
swim  at  a  fixed  depth  which  was  dragged  behind  a  ship  to  destroy  submerged  submarines.  The  other  variety  was 
attached  in  pairs  like  kites  to  the  bow  of  the  ship.  If  the  wire  anchoring  a  mine  touched  the  cable  of  the  paravane 
it  slid  down  until  it  reached  a  saw  edge  on  the  paravane,  by  which  it  was  cut,  and  the  mine  rose  to  the  surface. 

X.  Y.  Times. 


The  Iphigenia  in  the  wake  of  the 
Intrepid  rammed  a  dredge  with  a 
barge  in  tow,  crashed  through  and 
drove  the  barge  lhead  of  her  into  the 
canal.  Lieutenant  Billyard-Leake  then 
steered  his  ship  into  a  gap  between  the 
Intrepid  and  the  eastern  bank,  and  sank 
her. 

HE  SIGNAL  IS  SOUNDED  TO  RECALL  THE 
STORMING  PARTY. 

*  Meanwhile  the  landing  parties  from 
the  Vindictive  had  spent  a  feverish 
hour  upon  the  slippery  blood-strewn 
deck  of  the  mole.  As  soon  as  Captain 
Carpenter  saw  the  block-ships  sunk  he 
gave  the  signal  for  recall.  The  Vindic¬ 
tive’s  siren  had  been  shot  away  and 


on  every  ounce  of  steam  and  set  their 
smoke-boxes  emitting  dense  clouds  of 
smoke  to  screen  themselves  until  at 
last  they  ran  out  of  range.  Thus  the 
Vindictive  turned  and  made  for  home— 
“a  great  black  shape,  with  funnels 
gapped  and  leaning  out  of  the  true, 
flying  a  vast  steamer  of  flame  as  her 
stokers  worked  her  up,  her  the  almost 
wreck — to  a  final  display  of  seventeen 
knots.  Her  forward  funnel  was  a 
sieve;  her  decks  were  a  dazzle  of 
sparks;  but  she  brought  back  intact 
the  horseshoe  nailed  to  it,  which  Sir 
Roger  Keyes  had  presented  to  her 
commander.” 

The  wind  that  blew  back  the  smoke- 
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screen  at  Zeebrugge  served  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Ostend  even  worse.  The 
coastal  motor  boats  had  lighted  the 
approaches  and  the  ends  of  the  piers 
with  calcium  flares  and  made  a  smoke 
cloud  which  hid  this  fact  from  the 
enemy.  Suddenly  the  wind  changed 
and  revealed  the  navigating  flares  to 
the  Germans  who  promptly  extin¬ 
guished  them  with  gunfire.  There¬ 
after  in  the  darkness  the  two  ships, 
Sirius  and  Brilliant,  could  not  find 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  instead 
were  forced  to  sink  themselves  at  a 
point  about  four  hundred  yards  east 
of  the  piers.  Their  crews  were  taken 
off  by  motor  launches. 

'T'HK  VINDICTIVE  FINALLY  SUNK  IN  THE 
1  OSTEND  CANAL. 

Some  three  weeks  later  in  the  early 
hours  of  morning  in  renewed  attempt 
the  Vindictive  groped  her  way  through 
the  smoke  screen  off  Ostend  harbor 
and  headed  for  the  entrance.  This 
time  there  was  no  preliminary  bom¬ 
bardment.  The  Vindictive  found  the 
flagship’s  light-buoy  and  bore  up  for 
where  a  coastal  motor  boat  waited  by 
a  calcium  flare.  Fifteen  minutes  before 
she  was  due  at  the  harbor  mouth  the 
signal  for  the  monitors  far  out  to  sea 
and  the  siege  batteries  of  the  Royal 
Marine  Artillery  in  Flanders  to  open 


fire  was  given.  There  was  a  while  of 
tremendous  uproar  and  through  it  all 
the  old  Vindictive  was  working  toward 
the  entrance.  Then  a  sea-fog  came  on 
and  blanketed  the  lights,  and  in  dark¬ 
ness  the  Vindictive  twice  crossed  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor.  At  her  third 
turn  there  came  a  rift  in  the  mist  and 
she  saw  the  entrance  clear,  steamed  in. 
Guns  found  her  at  once.  She  was  hit 
every  few  seconds  after  she  entered 
but  she  laid  her  nose  to  the  eastern  pier 
and  prepared  to  swing  her  320  feet  of 
length  across  the  channel.  Then  a 
shell  from  the  shore  batteries  struck  the 
conning  tower  and  she  began  to  sink 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees  to 
the  pier  and  refused  to  answer  the 
helm.  She  was  hard  and  fast  so  the 
explosive  tore  the  bottom  plates  and 
bulkheads  from  her  and  she  sank  on 
to  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  her  work 
done. 

As  was  afterward  learned  the  chan¬ 
nels  were  not  permanently  blocked,  but 
the  Germans  were  subjected  to  much 
inconvenience.  For  a  time  only  the 
smaller  vessels  could  go  out  and  dredg¬ 
ing  operations  were  made  difficult. 
Later  a  channel  was  dug  around  the 
blockships  which  served  as  a  means  of 
escape.  The  exploit  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  stirring  in  naval  history. 
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V\/’HEN  the  United  States  entered 
’ V  the  Great  War  it  is  probable 
that  no  one  dreamed  of  the  extent  of 
the  effort  that  would  be  expended  with¬ 
in  the  next  nineteen  months.  During 
that  period  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  were  increased  from  something 
like  200,000  men  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  National  Guard  taken  together  to 
the  immense  number  of  3,757,624  men 
of  whom  2,086,000  (including  forty- 
two  divisions)  were  transported  to 
France.  In  all  during  the  period  of  the 
war  the  combatant  forces  of  the  United 
States,  Army,  Marines  and  Navy, 
amounted  to  about  4,800,000  men. 
Behind  these  were  other  millions  of 
registrants  from  whom  additional  mil¬ 
lions  of  soldiers  might  be  drawn. 

THY  AMERICAN  TROOPS  WERE  SENT  TO 
FRANCE  EARLY. 

The  first  plan  of  the  American  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  had  been  to  train  an 
army  in  the  United  States,  and  after¬ 
ward  to  transport  it  as  a  unit  to  Europe. 
The  urgent  request  of  the  French  Mis¬ 
sion  that  American  forces  be  sent  im¬ 
mediately  to  France  to  counteract  the 
serious  depression  created  by  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  General  Nivelle’s  offensive  in 
April  1917,  led  to  a  change  of  plan, 
and  it  was  determined  to  conduct  a 
part  of  the  training  in  France.  In 


May,  1917,  Major  General  John  J. 
Pershing  was  summoned  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  ordered  to  select  a  staff  and  to 
proceed  to  Europe  there  “to  command 
all  the  land  forces  of  the  United  States 
operating  in  continental  Europe  and  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,’’  and  “to  establish,  after 
consultation  with  the  French  War 
Office,  all  necessary  bases,  lines  of 
communication,  etc.,  and  make  all  the 
incidental  arrangements  essential  to 
active  participation  at  the  front.” 

ENERAL  PERSHING  GIVEN  LARGE  AU¬ 
THORITY  IN  EUROPE. 

These  instructions  were  simple  but 
at  the  same  time  inclusive.  In  effect 
they  made  Major  General  Pershing 
(soon  raised  to  the  rank  of  full  Gen¬ 
eral)  dictator  of  American  military 
affairs  in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that 
never  before  had  a  Commander-in- 
Chief  been  given  such  absolute  free¬ 
dom  from  the  restraints  of  civil  admin¬ 
istration.  Certainly  no  previous  com¬ 
mander  in  any  of  the  wars  in  which  the 
United  States  had  been  engaged  had 
ever  had  such  authority  as  was  exer¬ 
cised  by  General  Pershing  during  the 
period  of  his  command  in  Europe. 

On  May  28th,  1917,  General  Per¬ 
shing  with  a  small  staff  embarked  on 
the  Baltic,  and  landed  in  Liverpool 
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twelve  days  later.  After  a  few  days  in 
London,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  arriving 
on  June  13th.  A  day  or  two  of  public 
receptions,  and  staff  headquarters  were 
established  on  the  Rue  de  Constantine, 
and  all  went  to  work  upon  the  plans  to 
make  American  participation  in  the 
war  effective.  Frequent  consultations 


with  the  experts  of  the  French  Minis¬ 
try  of  War  were  held,  and  with  General 
Petain  at  the  front. 

HE  VISION  OF  A  GREAT  AMERICAN  ARMY 
IN  FRANCE. 

General  Pershing  either  carried  with 
him  or  else  soon  formed  certain  definite 
conceptions  of  what  American  partici¬ 
pation  should  be.  These  he  did  not 
change,  though  sometimes  forced  by 
circumstances  to  delay  their  execution. 
One  was  the  vision  of  a  great  self- 
contained  American  Army,  taking  its 
place  in  the  long  battle  line  on  an  equal¬ 
ity  with  the  British  and  French  organ¬ 
izations  which  had  held  so  long.  An¬ 
other  was  a  firm  belief  in  the  desirabil¬ 


ity  of  offensive  warfare,  the  warfare  of 
movement  as  contrasted  with  the  war¬ 
fare  of  position,  to  which  the  Allied 
forces  had  so  long  been  condemned. 
He  believed  in  the  American  soldier, 
his  bravery,  his  aggressiveness  and  his 
intelligence,  and  foresaw  that  the 
American  forces  when  they  had  arrived 
in  sufficient  numbers  and  had 
been  properly  trained,  would 
be  able  to  stand  against  the 
foe  and  eventually  to  drive  him 
back  out  of  his  entrenched  posi¬ 
tions  and  into  the  open. 

Though  only  1308  men  had 
arrived  in  May,  14,912  in  June, 
and  3,900  in  July,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  commander  saw  them  as 
the  advance  guard  of  a  great 
host  and  the  staff  made  plans 
accordingly.  The  war  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  United  States 
many  difficult  and  unusual 
problems.  For  France  the  trans¬ 
port  of  men  and  supplies  was 
comparatively  simple.  The  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Ministry  of 
War  was  complete.  The  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  muni¬ 
tions  and  other  supplies  al¬ 
ready  existing  had  been  greatly 
enlarged.  For  Great  Britain, 
the  distance  across  the  Chan¬ 
nel  was  so  small,  that  with 
proper  guard  against  subma¬ 
rines,  the  service  was  little  more 
than  a  ferry. 

HE  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY 
OF  WAGING  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

The  soldiers  and  the  supplies  of  the 
United  States  had  to  be  brought  across 
3,000  miles  of  sea.  Previously  they 
had  to  be  collected  from  a  country 
quite  as  wide.  The  Allied  supply  of 
food,  homegrown  and  imported,  was 
barely  sufficient  for  their  own  needs. 
Manifestly  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
across  not  only  the  men  themselves, 
but  the  greater  part  of  their  supplies. 
The  northern  ports  of  France  were 
occupied  by  Great  Britain  who  had 
built  up  an  elaborate  service  of  supply 
between  them  and  the  front.  The 
central  district  of  France  was  occupied 
by  the  French  depots  and  services,  and 
the  railroads  could  do  no  more.  There 
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were  left  then  for  the  United  States  only 
the  western  ports  and  the  section  of  the 
country  south  and  east  of  that  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  French  and  British.  This 
meant  an  additional  railway  haul  of 
approximately  500  miles. 

Facilities  at  the  western  ports  of 
France  were  inadequate,  but  capable 
of  development.  For  various  reasons 


termediate  between  the  base  and  the 
front  immense  construction  projects 
were  also  undertaken.  At  Gievres  was 
built  the  most  extensive  series  of  ware¬ 
houses  ever  erected,  containing  four 
and  a  half  million  square  feet  of  storage 
space  and  243  miles  of  railroad  track. 
Other  warehouses  were  constructed  at 
Tours,  Blois,  and  Orleans,  great  baker- 


AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  CLEANING  UP  A  FRENCH  VILLAGE 


Army  rules  regarding  sanitation  and  the  long-established  habits  and  customs  of  peasants  did  not  always  agree 
The  inhabitants  of  the  little  villages  in  which  troops  were  billeted  looked  with  amazement  upon  the  scrubbing, 
sweeping  and  splashing  of  their  strange  guests,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  remove  their  manure  piles  and  clean 
out  their  stables.  New  York  Times 


the  American  choice  fell  upon  St.  Na- 
zaire  on  the  Loire,  and  Bassens,  a 
suburb  of  Bordeaux,  on  the  Gironde, 
though  use  was  also  made  of  Nantes, 
and  La  Pallice  in  the  same  regions 
as  the  former.  Later  Brest  was  devel¬ 
oped,  particularly  as  a  landing  place 
for  troops,  and  Rochefort  and  Mar¬ 
seilles  were  used  to  a  less  extent.  Le 
Havre  was  the  port  for  men  and  sup¬ 
plies  coming  through  Great  Britain. 
More  than  three  fifths  of  the  supplies 
however  were  landed  at  St.  Nazaire 
and  Bassens,  where  piers  were  built 
and  heavy  cranes  installed. 

Large  warehouses  were  constructed 
in  this  base  section.  In  the  section  in- 


ies  were  built  at  Dijon  and  Gievres, 
and  at  Tours  was  located  the  salvage 
depot. 

HE  IMPORTANT  WORK  OF  THE  ENGIN¬ 
EERS  IN  FRANCE. 

There  were  dozens  of  other  places  at 
which  remount  stations,  motor  service 
and  repair  parks,  and  ordnance  depots 
and  repair  shops  were  established,  as 
at  Tours,  Bourges,  and  Nevers,  for 
example.  Hospitals  were  located  near 
every  important  station,  and  also  sev¬ 
eral  large  hospitals  were  erected  in 
Auvergne  in  anticipation  of  future 
need.  All  of  these  projects  were  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  The  labor  was  chiefly  per- 
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lormed  by  American  soldiers,  and 
German  prisoners,  though  civilians 
and  Chinese  coolies  were  also  used 
whenever  available.  In  all,  831  sep¬ 
arate  projects  had  been  undertaken 
by  the  Engineers  before  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  work  had  been  completed. 


The  QUESTroN  of  transportation 

VITAL  TO  THE  ARMY. 

Transportation  was  vital  to  the 
Army,  and  a  commission  of  experts 
was  sent  to  France  to  study  the  exist¬ 
ing  French  railway  system.  They 
found  the  track  generally  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion,  but  a  deficiency  of  rolling  stock. 
Contrary  to  the  general  impression 
little  new  trunk  line  track  was  con¬ 
structed,  though,  in  some  cases,  a  third 
track  was  added  to  existing  facilities. 
The  thousand  miles  and  over  of  new 
track  was  chiefly  in  and  around  the 
ports  and  warehouses  in  order  to  ex¬ 
pedite  loading  and  unloading.  Ameri¬ 
can  locomotives  and  freight  cars  were 
shipped  to  France.  In  some  cases  it 
was  necessary  to  enlarge  tunnels  or 
raise  bridges  in  order  to  allow  these 
larger  units  to  pass.  Mr.  W.  W.  At- 
terbury,  General  Manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  Brigadier  General  and  made 
Director  of  Transportation,  and  did 
magnificent  work.  Transportation 
was  organized  after  the  manner  of 
a  great  American  railway  system, 
though,  of  course,  without  the  necessity 
for  showing  a  profit  from  operations. 
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HOW  SUPPLIES  REACHED  THE  SOLDIER 
AT  THE  FRONT. 

The  standard-gauge  roads  carried 
men  and  supplies  into  the  intermediate 
zone,  and  frequently  into  the  ad¬ 
vanced  zone.  From  the  intermediate 
warehouses  and  supply  stations,  nar¬ 
row-gauge  roads  (about  two  feet  be¬ 


tween  rails)  were  constructed,  which 
carried  supplies  further,  but  the  chief 
reliance  was  upon  the  mobile  motor 
truck  which  was  used  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  war  than  ever  before. 
The  tables  of  organization  for  each 
division  called  for  650  trucks  and  the 
various  trains,  including  ambulances, 
etc.,  on  the  march  stretched  out  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  the  A.  E.  F. 
never  had  enough  trucks.  They  were 
on  the  docks  in  American  ports  but 
the  cargo  space  was  never  available  to 
ship  a  full  supply.  Meanwhile  the 
Signal  Corps  constructed  independent 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines  linking 
all  the  ports,  warehouses,  and  sta¬ 
tions  with  the  General  Headquarters 
which  General  Pershing  established  in 
September,  1917,  in  the  permanent 
barracks  of  a  French  Infantry  regi¬ 
ment  at  Chaumont. 

The  first  division  is  organized  and 

BEGINS  TRAINING. 

The  troops  which  arrived  in  France 
in  June  and  July,  1917,  were  the  16th, 
18th,  26th  and  28th  Infantry  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  Regular  Army  (though 
containing  seventy  per  cent  of  recruits), 
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and  two  regiments  of  Marines,  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  artillery,  a  regiment  of  engin¬ 
eers,  together  with  Signal  Corps  and 
Aviation  units.  A  Battalion  of  the 
16th  Infantry  paraded  in  Paris  on 
July  4,  and  aroused  tumultuous  enthu¬ 
siasm.  All  Paris  was  interested  in  the 
stalwart  men  with  broad  hats  and  the 
strange  uniforms  who  swung  along  the 
boulevards.  These  troops  (except  the 
Marines),  composed  the  First  Division 
under  command  of  Major  General  W. 
L.  Sibert,  and  were  transferred  from 


the  vicinity  of  St.  Nazaire  to  the  Gon- 
drecourt  area  for  training  in  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  trench  warfare.  Here  they 
were  housed  not  in  tents,  but  were 
billeted  upon  the  inhabitants  of  neigh¬ 
boring  villages.  A  French  Chasseur 
division,  the  Forty-seventh,  was  placed 
beside  them  to  serve  as  a  guide.  The 
American  Artillery  had  gone  to  Valda- 
hon,  but  the  French  division  had  its 
guns,  and  worked  with  the  American 
infantry. 

The  old  American  division  was  un¬ 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  this  war. 
General  Pershing  after  much  thought 
and  consultation  with  the  French  and 
British  authorities  fixed  upon  the  size 
and  organization  of  the  American  divi¬ 
sion  which  is  described  in  Chapter  LI. 


This  unit  of  28,000  men  was  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  French  or  German 
division. 

mHE  ARMY  GOES  TO  SCHOOL  TO  LEARN 
1  THE  NEW  WARFARE. 

The  American  soldier,  even  the  vet¬ 
eran,  had  much  to  learn  of  the  new 
character  of  warfare,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  officers.  As  additional 
units  which  had  received  little  training 
in  the  United  States  came  over,  this 
need  was  more  and  more  felt.  A  system 
of  training  schools  was  worked  oul 


when  not  more  than  40,000  men  were 
on  French  soil  and  was  still  in  the 
process  of  development  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  when  the  Armistice  was  signed. 
Many  of  the  earlier  instructors  were 
British  and  French  officers  detached 
for  this  purpose. 

The  schools  included  the  General 
Staff  College  at  Langres  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  staff  officers  and  over  550  officers 
were  graduated.  The  School  of  the 
Line  for  the  training  of  line  officers 
graduated  four  classes;  the  Infantry 
Specialist  School  for  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  graduated  nearly 
5,400;  while  the  Machine  Gun  School 
graduated  over  a  thousand  men,  and 
the  Army  Engineer  School  trained 
13,400  men. 


FRENCH  SOLDIERS  INSTRUCTING  U.  S.  MARINES 
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'll  THERE  SOME  OF  THE  MANY  SCHOOLS 
V  V  WERE  LOCATED. 

The  Signal  School,  the  Sanitary 
School,  the  Gas  School,  the  Anti- 
Aircraft  School,  the  Intelligence  School, 
and  several  others  for  special  branches 
were  established.  In  addition  there 
were  ArmY  Candidate  Schools  at 
Langres  and  La  Valbonne  to  train  men 
for  commissions.  There  were  Artillery 
Schools  for  officers  at  Haussimont 
(soon  transferred  to  Angers),  and  at 
Saumur,  and  at  the  latter  place  en¬ 
listed  men  were  also  given  training  to 
qualify  them  for  commissions.  A  Tank 
School  and  a  Tractor  Artillery  School 
were  also  established. 

There  were  also  three  large  Corps 
Schools.  Fifteen  aviation  centres  were 
created,  some  of  which  dealt  with  bal¬ 
loons  while  others  devoted  themselves 
to  instruction  and  practice  in  observa¬ 
tion,  bombardment,  artillery  direc¬ 
tion,  aerial  machine-gunnery,  etc.  The 
largest  were  at  Tours  and  Issoudun. 
Later  an  instruction  centre  was  also 
established  at  Foggia,  Italy. 

The  principal  Ordnance  School  was 
at  Is-sur-Tille,  but  there  were  four 
others.  The  Gas  Defense  School  was 
at  Chaumont,  and  there  was  a  School 
for  Military  Police  at  Autun,  a  School 
for  Motor  Transport  at  Decize,  a 
Pigeon  School  at  Saizerais,  a  Military 
Music  School  at  Chaumont,  a  Railway 
Transportation  School  at  Angers,  and 
a  Chaplains’  School  at  LeMans.  While 
these  schools  were  being  established, 
full  use  was  made  of  the  French  schools 
and  of  the  instruction  offered  by  the 
British. 

At  all  of  these  schools  men  who  had 
supposed  that  their  pupil  days  were 
over  set  themselves  seriously  to  learn. 
In  fact  the  determination  and  the 
seriousness  of  these  students,  some 
mere  youths,  others  mature  men  of 
established  position  in  times  of  peace, 
were  often  noted  with  approval  by 
their  French  and  English  instructors. 

THER  DIVISIONS  SOON  FOLLOWED  THE 
FIRST  TO  FRANCE. 

Meanwhile  the  units  composing  the 
First  Division  were  followed  by  the 
Twenty-sixth  Division  (New  England 
National  Guard),  next  came  the  organ- 
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izations  which  formed  the  Second  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  contained  a  brigade  of 
Marines  and  a  brigade  of  Infantry, 
then  the  Forty-second  (National  Guard 
from  twenty-seven  states),  and  the 
Forty-first  (National  Guard  from  the 
Pacific  Coast).  These  were  measurably 
complete  before  January  1, 1918,  though 
lacking  in  certain  equipment.  The 
Second  was  sent  to  the  Bourmont  zone 
for  further  training,  the  Twenty-sixth 
(Yankee)  to  Neiifchateau,  and  the 
Forty-second  (Rainbow)  first  to  Vau- 
couleurs  then  to  St.  Blin  and  finally  to 
Rolanpont.  The  Forty-first  was  as¬ 
signed  to  base  and  replacement  duty, 
and  did  not  participate  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  front  line  operations,  though 
certain  of  its  artillery  units  aided  the 
Seventy-ninth. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  the 
numbering  of  the  divisions  which  were 
the  real  combat  units.  It  was  planned 
that  the  numbers  from  one  through 
twenty-five  should  indicate  Regular 
Army  divisions,  the  next  fifty  numbers 
should  be  assigned  to  National  Guard 
divisions,  while  the  numbers  above 
seventy-five  should  be  assigned  to  the 
National  Army  of  selected  men.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  was  found  necessary 
in  order  to  fill  the  ranks  to  assign 
drafted  men  to  all  the  organizations, 
so  that  a  division  nominally  composed 
of  Guard  units  from  one  or  two  states 
often  contained,  during  the  last  months 
of  the  war,  men  from  widely  separated 
sections  of  the  country.  The  order  of 
the  War  Department  of  August  2, 
1918,  abolishing  all  distinctions  and 
consolidating  all  three  into  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  was  logical  under 
the  circumstances. 

EN  HURRIED  TO  FRANCE  DURING  THE 
SUMMER  OF  1918. 

Meanwhile  owing  to  shortage  of 
transportation,  the  number  of  men 
sent  to  France  did  not  increase  pro¬ 
portionately  in  the  first  months  of  1918 
over  the  last  three  months  of  1917. 
Gradually,  however,  other  divisions 
appeared  in  France.  The  Thirty-second 
and  Third  were  the  first  to  arrive  dur¬ 
ing  the  new  year  and  April  saw  the 
arrival  by  way  of  England  of  the  Sev¬ 
enty-seventh,  or  Metropolitan  Division, 
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composed  chiefly  of  drafted  men  from 
New  York  City  and  Long  Island,  the 
first  of  the  National  Army  divisions 
to  reach  France,  and  of  the  Fifth  Divi¬ 
sion  via  Bordeaux.  From  this  time 
the  movement  was  so  rapid  that  the 
arrival  of  separate  divisions  can  no 
longer  be  chronicled  here.  Troop  ar¬ 
rivals  in  France  passed  100,000  in 
April,  233, ocx)  in  May,  230,000  in 


infantry  and  machine-gunners  killed, 
wounded  or  captured.  Only  from  the 
United  States  could  any  considerable 
number  of  men  be  had  and  English 
shipping  was  hurriedly  placed  at  Amer¬ 
ican  disposal,  but  at  first  only  for  the 
transport  of  infantry  and  machine- 
gunners.  The  resulting  check  in  the 
flow  of  American  artillery,  engineer, 
aviation,  and  other  special  troops, 


THE  LEVIATHAN,  FORMERLY  THE  VATERLAND,  AS  A  U.  S.  TRANSPORT 


June,  until  in  July  the  stupendous 
total  of  313,410  arrived  in  France. 
The  number  fell  a  little  in  August, 
reached  310,765  in  September,  and 
was  still  above  200,000  in  October. 

For  this  sudden  increase  there  was 
good  reason.  The  collapse  of  Russia 
had  permitted  the  transfer  of  more 
than  fifty  enemy  divisions  to  the 
Western  Front,  and  with  these  rein¬ 
forcements  the  great  German  offen¬ 
sives  initiated  on  March  2 1st,  crushed 
the  Fifth  British  Army,  cut  vital  rail 
lines  connecting  the  French  and  Brit¬ 
ish,  and  quickly  absorbed  all  the  Allied 
reserves.  The  German  losses  were 
heavy  but  their  opponents’  were  enor¬ 
mous,  particularly  in  guns,  and  in 


agreed  to  by  General  Pershing  at  the 
urgent  demand  of  the  French  and 
British,  was  later  seriously  to  em¬ 
barrass  him  in  forming  an  American 
combat  army  and  in  the  development 
of  the  Service  of  Supply  to  meet  the 
increased  requirements  of  the  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  who  reached  France. 

OW  TWO  MILLION  MEN  CROSSED  THE 
ATLANTIC. 

The  crisis  was  exceedingly  grave. 
Allied  morale  had  suffered  a  serious 
depression  and  the  enemy  was  trium¬ 
phant.  The  American  troops  already 
in  France  had  shown  their  quality  in 
minor  operations.  Even  if  not  ready 
for  active  fighting  they  could  relieve 
veteran  regiments  in  quiet  sectors  in 
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the  line  and  in  reserve.  The  Army 
transports  were  crowded  and  the 
German  ships  taken  over  were  con¬ 
verted  into  transports.  The  Shipping 
Board  purchased  all  suitable  ships  it 
could  procure,  the  British  and  French 
governments  diverted  to  troop  trans¬ 
portation  all  the  vessels  they  could 
spare.  Eighty-seven  Dutch  boats  in 
United  States  ports  were  command¬ 
eered  and  considerable  Japanese  and 


plies  was  New  York,  with  Newport 
News  second.  Smaller  numbers  and 
amounts  were  shipped  from  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Portland,  and 
from  Canadian  ports.  Over  a  million 
men  were  landed  in  Great  Britain, 
principally  at  Liverpool  and  transport¬ 
ed  across  the  Channel.  Not  a  single 
American  vessel  was  torpedoed  on  its 
eastward  voyage.  The  whole  accom¬ 
plishment  is  unique  in  history. 


AMERICAN  TROOPS  AND  MASCOT  IN  LORRAINE 


Scandinavian  shipping  was  chartered. 
Meanwhile  the  construction  of  the 
American  shipyards  was  beginning  to 
be  important. 

Including  the  cross-Channel  fleet  in 
European  waters  the  American  army 
had  at  its  disposal  for  men,  animals  and 
supplies,  a  tonnage  of  3,800,000  tons. 
In  all  5,150,000  tons  of  freight  were 
transported  before  the  Armistice,  the 
greater  part  in  American  vessels.  Of 
the  troop  transportation,  forty-nine 
per  cent  were  carried  in  British  vessels, 
forty-five  per  cent  in  American,  and 
the  remainder  by  Italian,  French,  and 
Russian  vessels.  The  principal  em¬ 
barkation  port  both  for  men  and  sup- 
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''T''HE  FIRST  AND  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  GO 
-L  INTO  THE  TRENCHES 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  soldiers  under¬ 
going  training  in  France.  The  First 
Division  was  naturally  the  first  to 
reach  the  trenches.  After  some  weeks 
of  training  in  the  Gondrecourt  area  it 
was  moved  to  Sommervillers,  east  of 
Nancy.  The  battalions  then  went  into 
the  line  between  French  units  and 
worked  under  the  direction  and  advice 
of  French  officers.  On  the  morning  of 
October  23,  Battery  C  of  the  Sixth 
Artillery,  fired  the  first  shot.  Soon  a 
German  trench  raid  occurred,  and  the 
Americans  lost  three  men  as  already 
mentioned  on  page  751.  When  all  the 
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battalions  had  had  their  turn  in  this 
quiet  sector  of  the  Lorraine  trenches 
they  were  withdrawn,  November  21, 
for  further  training  in  open  warfare, 
after  which  the  division  went  into  line 
north  of  Toul  on  the  front  of  the 
Thirty-second  French  Army  Corps, 
leaving  one  Infantry  Brigade  in  reserve 
near  Gondrecourt. 

The  Twenty-sixth,  the  first  National 
Guard  division  in  the  line,  passed  into 


in  the  sector  north  of  Toul,  as  the  latter 
division  was  ordered  to  the  great  battle 
in  Picardy.  On  April  20,  after  a  heavy 
bombardment  a  German  attack  was 
delivered  upon  the  trenches  around 
Seicheprey.  The  102nd  Regiment  of 
the  Twenty-sixth  was  forced  to  fall 
back,  with  considerable  loss,  though 
resisting  tenaciously.  Fighting  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  next  day  when  the 
trenches  were  recovered.  This  so- 


SEICHEPREY  SHOWING  THE  SURROUNDING  TRENCHES 


The  little  village  of  Seicheprey  on  the  southern  side  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  saw  some  bitter  fighting  as  the  opposing 
trenches  ran  all  around  the  village.  Here  a  part  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Division  was  attacked  April  20,  1918,  and 
driven  back,  but  the  town  was  soon  recovered.  During  the  St.  Mihiel  operation,  the  town  was  destroyed. 
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the  organization  of  the  Eleventh  French 
Corps  in  February,  1918,  north  of  the 
Aisne,  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames. 
This  sector  had  been  calm  for  several 
months  following  the  desperate  fighting 
of  1917,  but  the  newcomers  soon  en¬ 
livened  the  every-day  operations,  by  a 
series  of  patrols  and  trench  raids.  A 
considerable  German  raid  was  repulsed 
and  the  New  Englanders  began  to  feel 
that  they  were  ready  for  anything. 
The  Twenty-sixth  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  March  18,  for 
its  open  warfare  training,  but  it  was 
suddenly  ordered  to  relieve  the  First 


called  battle  of  Seicheprey  was  the 
most  important  operation  in  which 
American  troops  had  been  engaged. 
The  initial  German  success  was  much 
exploited  both  to  hearten  the  Germans 
and  to  discourage  the  French. 

HE  FORTY-SECOND  AND  THE  SECOND 
HAVE  THEIR  TURN. 

The  Forty-second  (Rainbow)  Divi¬ 
sion  went  under  fire  for  the  first  time 
framed  by  the  Seventh  French  Corps 
near  Luneville,  and  had  much  the  same 
experiences  as  the  other  two  divisions. 
A  company  of  the  168th  Regiment  was 
attacked  near  Badonviller,  on  the 
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night  of  March  4,  but  did  not  lose  a 
single  prisoner,  and  inflicted  a  loss  of 
fifty  men.  On  March  19,  the  First 
and  Forty-second  were  inspected  by 
Secretary  Baker,  then  in  France,  and 
the  next  day  he  visited  the  Second. 

The  Second  Division,  after  finishing 
its  preliminary  training  in  the  Bour- 
mont  area,  was  sent  into  the  line  for 
trench  warfare  instruction  in  March, 


More  were  in  training  in  France,  about 
300,000  in  all,  and  more  were  arriving. 
It  seemed  that  the  dream  of  an  autono¬ 
mous  American  Army  was  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  Just  then  came  the  great  German 
offensive,  threatening  the  Allied  exist¬ 
ence,  which  postponed  this  hope  for 
months.  The  American  military  au¬ 
thorities  from  the  first  had  favored  a 
unified  High  Command,  but  the  Brit- 


FRENCH  RECOGNITION  OF  AMERICAN  BRAVERY 


General  Gaucher  of  the  French  Army  is  here  shown  decorating  Major  (later  Colonel)  William  J.  Donovan,  and 
Private  James  Quigley  of  the  165th  regiment  (the  old  69th  regiment,  New  York  National  Guard)  at  Croismare, 
France,  on  March  18,  1918..  This  regiment  was  a  part  of  the  famous  Forty-Second,  or  Rainbow  Division,  com¬ 
posed  of  units  from  many  states.  U.  S.  Official 


1918,  and  headquarters  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Sommedieue,  near  those  of 
the  Tenth  French  Army  Corps  under 
which  it  was  to  work.  Here  it  broke 
up  the  quiet  of  the  zone  by  frequent 
raids  into  No  Man’s  Land,  and  re¬ 
pulsed  a  small  German  raid  near 
Maizey.  The  French  officers  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  moderating  the  ardor  of  the 
troops. 

rPHE  GERMAN  DRIVE  HINDERS  THE  FOR- 
1  MATION  OF  AN  AMERICAN  ARMY. 

General  Pershing  now  (March  21) 
had  four  divisions  which  had  been 
under  fire,  one  of  which,  the  First, 
being  ready  to  participate  in  battle. 
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ish  and  the  Italians  had  held  back. 
Now  in  face  of  imminent  disaster  all 
hesitation  ended  and  General  Foch 
was  placed  in  supreme  direction  of  the 
British,  French  and  American  armies. 

Before  the  final  decision  had  been 
made  General  Pershing  hastened  to 
General  Foch  and  placed  all  the 
American  troops  at  his  disposal.  The 
British  and  French  commanders  would 
have  preferred  that  these  forces  be 
used  as  reinforcements  and  replace¬ 
ments  for  their  armies  already  organ¬ 
ized.  General  Pershing,  while  ready 
and  willing  to  give  every  assistance 
necessary  to  save  the  situation,  insisted 
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that  no  organization  smaller  than  a 
brigade  or  a  regiment  be  framed  within 
the  larger  foreign  organization  and 
that  no  action  be  taken  which  would 
later  prevent  the  organization  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  American  army.  As  a  result, 
the  First  Division  moved  from  the 
St.  Mihiel  front  to  Picardy  and  was 
attached  to  the  Fifth  French  Army, 
then  in  reserve.  This  division  was  now 


broken  over  the  Chemin  des  Dames  in  a 
great  surprise  attack  and  were  on  their 
way  toward  the  Marne  and  Paris. 

THAT  THE  BATTLE  OF  CANTIGNY  MEANT 
'  TO  THE  ALLIES. 

The  battle  of  Cantigny,  compared 
with  the  Somme  or  Verdun,  was  insig¬ 
nificant,  but  the  results  were  hardly 
less  important.  It  demonstrated  the 
fighting  qualities  of  the  American  sol- 


STARTING  OUT  TO  RAID  THE  ENEMY  TRENCHES 


American  units  were  generally  brigaded  for  a  time  with  French  units  or  incorporated  in  a  larger  French  organization 
while  undergoing  training  in  trench  warfare.  Here  are  a  few  men  from  the  168th  Infantry,  (formerly  the  3d  Iowa) 
Forty-second  Division,  in  company  with  French  instructors  undertaking  a  daylight  trench  raid  near  Badonviller 
on  March  17,  1918.  U.  S.  Official 


commanded  by  Major  General  R.  L. 
Bullard,  later  to  command  an  army 
himself.  After  a  week  of  rest  and  train¬ 
ing  it  was  ready  for  action  and  marched 
north  to  relieve  two  French  divisions 
of  General  Debeney’s  First  French 
Army  on  the  battle  front  near  Mont- 
didier.  The  artillery  was  very  active 
and  on  May  28,  the  28th  Infantry  of 
the  hirst  Division,  assisted  by  French 
tanks,  captured  the  v  illage  of  Cantigny, 
and  held  it  against  strong  German 
counter-attacks.  The  news  of  this  first 
American  offensive  was  a  welcome  stim¬ 
ulus  to  British  and  French  morale. 
Only  the  day  before  the  Germans  had 


dier — that  he  was  brave,  aggressive 
and  tenacious.  Both  General  Petain 
and  Premier  Clemenceau  appeared  to 
congratulate  the  division.  It  meant 
that  the  four  divisions  of  which  so 
much  has  already  been  said  could  fur¬ 
nish  100,000  men  for  front  line  work, 
and  General  Pershing  insisted  that 
those  whose  training  had  not  yet  been 
completed  would  soon  prove  them¬ 
selves  equally  efficient.  Already  be¬ 
hind  the  French  front  were  the  Thirty- 
second,  the  Third  and  the  Fifth. 
Behind  the  British  front  were  ten  divi¬ 
sions,  lately  arrived,  the  Thirty-fifth, 
the  Eighty-second,  the  Thirty-third, 
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the  Twenty-seventh,  the  Fourth,  the 
Twenty-eighth,  the  Eightieth,  the 
Thirtieth,  the  Seventy-seventh,  and 
the  Seventy-eighth.  Of  these  the 
Twenty-seventh  and  the  Thirtieth 
remained  with  the  British  Army  to  the 
Armistice,  and  their  record  is  told  in 
Chapter  LXXIV. 

Fighting  under  french  command  for 

TWO  MONTHS. 

For  nearly  two  months  the  American 
units  fought  chiefly  under  French 


Paris  road,  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  line  of 
the  Sixth  French  Army.  Here  it 
blocked  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on 
Paris  and  bent  back  his  line  near 
Bouresches. 

Next  Belleau  Wood  was  bombarded 
and  on  June  loth,  a  portion  of  it  was 
taken  by  the  assault  of  the  Fourth 
Brigade  (Marines).  The  central  por¬ 
tion  was  captured  the  next  day  and 
held  against  violent  counter-assaults. 
Later,  on  June  25th,  the  remainder  of 


HONORING  THE  DEAD  OF  THE  SECOND  DIVISION 

The  first  important  operation  of  the  Second  Division  was  the  capture  of  Belleau  Wood  by  the  Marine  Brigade  in 
June  1918.  The  brigade  was  cited  in  general  orders  of  the  Sixth  French  Army  and  the  name  of  the  wood  changed 
to  the  Wood  of  the  Marine  Brigade.  A  French  memorial  society  is  decorating  the  graves  of  the  fallen. 

U.  S.  Official 


direction.  The  Second  Division,  com¬ 
manded  by  Major  General  O.  L. 
Bundy,  was  transferred  from  the  Som- 
medieue  sector  near  Verdun,  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  reserve  northwest  of  Paris. 
On  the  night  of  May  30th  the  Division 
was  under  orders  to  march  northward 
the  following  morning  to  relieve  the 
First  Division  at  Cantigny,  when  the 
plans  were  suddenly  changed  and  on 
the  following  day  the  division  was 
rushed  by  motor  trucks  and  marching 
to  a  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Marne  across  the  Ch&teau-Thierry- 


the  wood  was  taken  and  the  Command¬ 
er  of  the  Sixth  Army  issued  a  General 
Order  changing  the  name  of  Belleau 
Wood  to  the  ‘Wood  of  the  Marine 
Brigade.”  The  Third  Brigade  (Infan¬ 
try)  carried  the  village  of  Vaux  and  the 
wood  of  La  Roche,  an  operation  equal¬ 
ly  important,  on  July  I.  Both  bri¬ 
gades  were  cited.  The  Division  had 
engaged  five  German  divisions  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  incidents  of  the  American 
participation  in  the  war.  On  July  10, 
after  more  than  a  month  of  continuous 
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A  VIEW  OF  VAUX  FROM  AN  AIRPLANE 

There  are  several  towns  named  Vaux  in  France.  This  is  the  Vaux,  near  Chateau-Thierry,  which  was  snatched 
from  the  Germans  by  the  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  on  July  i,  1918.  For  this  and  the  capture  of  the  Wood  of 
La  Roche,  it  was  cited  in  General  Orders  of  the  Sixth  French  Army,  as  the  Marine  Brigade,  the  other  infantry 
brigade  of  the  Division,  had  been  for  the  capture  of  Belleau  Wood.  U.  S.  Official 


VIEW  OF  FAMOUS  TOWN  OF  CHATEAU-THIERRY 


Chateau-Thierry  on  a  bend  of  the  Marne  is  a  town  of  which  few  persons  in  the  United  States  had  ever  heard  before 
1918.  As  it  stood  at  the  point  of  the  German  salient  the  fighting  which  took  place  on  both  sides  of  the  salient  for 
many  miles  is  often  vaguely  called  the  battle  of  Chateau-Thierry  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  fighting  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  was  not  so  hard  as  at  other  points.  U.  S.  Official 
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fighting,  it  was  relieved  by  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Division, 

rpHE  THIRD  DIVISION  TAKES  ITS  STAND  ON 
I  THE  MARNE. 

Meanwhile  the  Third  Division  under 
Major  General  Joseph  T.  Dickman  had 
been  about  to  relieve  the  Twenty-sixth 
in  the  Southern  Woevre  sector,  when 
it  received  orders  to  join  the  Sixth 
French  Army  and  was  assigned  to  rein- 


Foiled  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the 
Marne  and  drive  on  Paris,  thedesperate 
Germans  attempted,  July  15th,  to 
widen  the  Marne  salient,  by  cutting 
the  French  lines  between  Epernay  and 
Chalons,  on  both  sides  of  Rheims, 
hoping  to  destroy  General  Gouraud’s 
army  in  the  Champagne.  The  story  is 
told  in  Chapter  LXII.  In  this  action 
the  Forty-second  near  Suippes,  and 


CAMOUFLAGED^HEADQUARTERS  OF  TWENTY-SIXTH  DIVISION 

The  Twenty-sixth,  or  Yankee  Division,  composed  of  National  Guard  units  from  the  New  England  states  was  one 
of  the  first  divisions  to  reach  France  and  was  engaged  at  several  points,  including  the  Second  Marne,  St.  Mihiel 
and  Meuse-Argonne,  east  of  the  river.  Here  are  the  camouflaged  headquarters  while  in  a  comparatively  quiet 
sector.  U.  S.  Official 


force  the  Thirty-eighth  French  Corps, 
between  Chateau-Thierry  and  Dor¬ 
mans.  On  the  morning  of  June  1st, 
the  motorized  machine-gun  battalion 
aided  in  repulsing  the  attack  on 
Ch&teau-Thierry.  For  more  than  a 
month  until  the  Germans  gave  up  hope 
of  crossing  the  Marne,  the  machine- 
gunners  of  the  Third  Division,  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  Division  wffiich 
came  up  piecemeal  and  took  their 
places  among  French  troops  wherever 
needed,  were  holding  the  river.  Later 
the  division  was  concentrated  on  the 
river  at  Mezey,  and  for  nearly  two 
months  was  continuously  engaged. 
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the  Third  at  Mezey,  took  a  brilliant 
part.  Several  units  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  were  also  engaged,  mingled  with 
French  divisions.  All  received  high 
praise  from  the  French  officers.  The 
38th  Infantry  (Third  Division)  east 
of  Mezey,  was  attacked  in  front  and 
on  both  flanks,  but  successfully  re¬ 
pulsed  Germans  belonging  to  six  differ¬ 
ent  regiments.  Of  this  regiment  Gener¬ 
al  Pershing  said:  “On  this  occasion  a 
single  regiment  of  the  Third  Division 
wrote  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages 
in  our  military  annals  *****.  Our  men, 
firing  in  three  directions,  met  the  Ger¬ 
man  attacks  with  counter  attacks  at 
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was  launched  at  lour  forty-five  A.M., 
July  1 8,  and  these  three  divisions  at  a 
single  bound  broke  through  the  ene¬ 
my’s  infantry  positions  and  overran 
his  artillery,  precipitating  a  general 
German  withdrawal  from  the  Marne. 
The  First  and  Second  lost  heavily  but 
succeeded  brilliantly,  capturing  nearly 
7000  prisoners  and  134  field  guns. 
This  operation  marked  the  turn  in  the 
final  tide  of  German  invasion.  This 
was  north  of  the  arrow  on  the  map. 
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critical  points  and  succeeded  in  throw¬ 
ing  two  German  divisions  into  com¬ 
plete  confusion,  capturing  600  prison¬ 
ers.”  July  15  was  a  black  day  for  the 
Germans.  Their  losses  were  heavy  and 
their  final  assault  had  failed.  Three 
days  later,  on  July  18,  the  offensive 
passed  to  General  Foch  by  whom  it 
was  never  afterward  relinquished.  The 
arrival  of  American  reinforcements 
had  saved  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 

Nine  divisions  engaged  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  OFFENSIVE  WHICH  FOLLOWED. 

In  the  following  summer  offensive 
two  American  Army  Corps  and  nine 
American  divisions  were  engaged,  the 
First  and  Third  Corps  and  the  First, 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Twenty-sixth, 
Twenty-eighth,  Thirty-second,  and 
Forty-second,  and  the  Seventy-seventh 
came  up  into  the  line  August  12th,  and 
helped  push  the  Germans  to  the  Aisne. 

Foch’s  plan  was  to  crush  in  the  side 
of  the  Marne  salient  at  Soissons  as 
told  on  page  1037,  but  this  is  the  story 
of  American  participation.  The  First 
and  Second  Divisions,  hurriedly  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  line  at  Cantigny  and 
Belleau  Wood,  were  assigned  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Mangin’s  Tenth  Army,  and  with 
the  Moroccan  Division,  made  up  the 
Twentieth  French  Corps.  The  assault 


THE  BATTLE  LINE  JULY  IS,  1918 

The  arrows  show  in  general  where  U.  S.  soldiers  had 
been  engaged  before  the  beginning  of  the  great  of¬ 
fensive  movement. 

All  the  divisions  win  the  praise  of 

l  FRENCH  OFFICERS. 

As  part  of  Degoutte’s  Sixth  Army  to 
the  south,  units  of  the  Fourth  Division 
were  mingled  with  the  French,  while 
the  First  American  Corps  operated 
against  the  point  of  the  salient  with  a 
French  division  and  the  Twenty-sixth. 
The  attack  of  this  Franco-American 
force  was  timed  with  the  assault  of  the 
Tenth  French  Army  nearer  Soissons 
and  made  increasingly  rapid  progress 
as  the  enemy’s  decision  to  withdraw 
became  evident.  On  July  22,  the  relief 
of  elements  of  the  Fourth  Division 
commenced  and  on  July  29  it  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  First  Corps  as  a  reserve. 
The  Twenty-sixth  division  advanced 
about  ten  miles,  before  its  relief  by  the 
Forty-second  on  July  25. 
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On  the  south  side  of  the  salient 
along  the  Marne  the  advance  was  taken 
up,  the  Third  Division  crossing  the 
river  on  July  20  and  pursuing  the  re¬ 
tiring  enemy  northward,  forcing  him 
back  to  Roncheres  Wood  where  the 
Thirty-second  Division  entered  the 
battle.  A  brigade  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  relieved  a  French  division  on 
this  portion  of  the  front  July  29,  and 


often  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  each 
other,  and  the  bodies  of  German  and 
American  dead  in  the  same  machine- 
gun  nests  were  a  further  testimony  of 
the  mutual  stubbornness  of  the  con¬ 
flicts.  ” 

The  german  line  finally  begins  to 

STIFFEN. 

The  Ourcq  was  forced,  however, 
July  28,  and  August  3  the  Forty- 


A  BABY  CANNON  AND  ITS  CREW 

The  French  37  mm.  gun  had  a  bore  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  fired1  a  projectile  weighing  about  one  pound. 
It  was  of  considerable  use  in  breaking  up  machine  gun  nests  as  it  was  quite  accurate  and  the  force  of  it  was  consider¬ 
able.  This  is  the  crew  belonging  to  this  gun,  which  is  stationed  in  the  Champagne  region.  U.  S.  Official 


engaged  in  the  fight  for  three  days. 
The  Germans  were  retiring  from  the 
salient  but  fighting  strong  rear-guard 
actions.  As  they  apprbached  the 
Ourcq  River  they  determined  to  make 
a  strong  stand.  Here  the  Forty-second 
Division  saw  some  bitter  fighting: 
“  On  the  yellow  wheat  fields  that  gradu¬ 
ally  slope  eastward  from  Meurcy 
Farm,  on  the  heights  of  Hill  No.  184, 
which  dominated  Fdre-en-Tardenois, 
remained  innumerable  evidences  of 
the  stubbornness  of  the  fighting.  The 
bodies  of  our  men  often  lay  in  rows, 
not  twenty  yards  from  the  German 
fox-holes,  the  opposing  lines  were 
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second  was  relieved  by  the  Fourth 
which  marched  to  the  Vesle  almost 
without  resistance  and  crossed  on 
August  6.  Meanwhile  the  Thirty- 
second  to  the  right,  had  advanced 
against  strong  opposition  to  the  Vesle, 
where  it  was  relieved  by  the  Twenty- 
eighth  on  the  same  day.  The  direction 
of  the  Fourth  and  Thirty-second  Divi¬ 
sions  was  taken  over  by  the  Third 
American  Corps  on  August  3.  The 
Fourth  was  relieved  by  the  Seventy- 
seventh,  the  first  of  the  National 
Army  divisions  to  enter  battle,  on 
August  12.  For  a  few  days  a  brigade 
of  the  Third  Division  held  a  part  of  the 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CLIFF  DWELLINGS  NEAR  ST.  MIHEEL 
At  Flirey,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  where  for  nearly  four  years  the  lines  had  remained  un¬ 
changed,  the  American  89th  Division  was  occupying  these  quarters  in  September,  1918,  when  the  French  and 
American  forces  began  to  wipe  out  the  salient.  The  picture  shows  a  section  of  the  3rd  Line  known  as  Gas  Hollow. 


RESTING  IN  PUP  TENTS  IN  THE  ST.  MIHIEL  REGION 


Company  B  of  the  101st  Infantry,  26th  Division,  are  here  shown  using  pup  tents  for  shelter.  They  are  somewhere 
between  Mouilly  and  St.  Remy  on  the  western  side  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  The  time  is  September,  1918,  and 
the  ground  on  which  they  camp  had  been  recaptured  by  the  Americans  after  four  years  of  German  occupation. 

Pictures  U.  S.  Official 
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river  line.  Both  of  these  divisions 
attempted  to  establish  bridgeheads  on 
the  northern  bank  against  fierce  Ger¬ 
man  counter-attacks.  Some  progress 
was  made  especially  as  Franco-British 
attacks  near  the  Oise  had  disturbed 
the  Germans.  By  September  6  the 
Seventy-seventh  had  reached  the  Aisne 
and  held  this  position  until  Septem¬ 
ber  17.  The  Twenty-eighth  was  re¬ 
lieved  by  French  units  on  Septem¬ 
ber  7. 

The  Thirty-second,  after  a  short 
rest,  was  transferred  to  the  Tenth 
French  Army,  and  on  August  27 
attacked  Juvigny,  which  was  captured 
after  desperate  fighting  August  29-31. 
After  receiving  a  citation  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Mangin,  the  division  was  with¬ 
drawn. 

ENERAL  PERSHING  RECALLS  HIS  DIVI 
SIONS  AND  FORMS  THE  FIRST  ARMY. 

During  this  period  a  few  American 
units  had  been  engaged  on  the  British 
front.  Two  regiments  of  the  Thirty- 
third  took  part  in  an  attack  on  Hamel, 
July  4,  and  were  again  engaged  on 
August  9.  The  Twenty-seventh  and 
the  Thirtieth  took  part  in  operations 
on  the  British  front  in  parts  or  as  a 
whole  from  July  onward  to  the  Aimis- 
tice  as  mentioned  elsewhere. 

General  Pershing  though  dispersing 
his. forces  by  sending  his  divisions  or 
brigades  to  assist  the  Allies  wherever 
necessary,  never  gave  up  for  a  moment 
his  purpose  to  form  an  American  com¬ 
bat  army.  Now  that  the  enemy’s 
advance  had  been  thrown  back  and 
his  armies  driven  northward,  Pershing 
announced  the  organization  of  the 
First  American  Army  under  his  per¬ 
sonal  command  on  July  24.  Nomin¬ 
ally  the  Army  assumed  control  of  a 
part  of  the  Vesle  front  on  August  10, 
but  in  fact  plans  for  concentration  in 
the  St.  Mihiel  sector  were  already  under 


way,  and  the  movements  of  concen¬ 
tration  commenced  immediately. 

Up  to  September  1,  seven  Ameri¬ 
can  Army  Corps  had  been  organized 
wholly  or  in  part.  Of  these  the  Second 
was  on  the  British  front,  and  the 
Seventh  in  the  Vosges.  The  Sixth  had 
just  been  organized  and  was  not  yet 
ready  for  action.  The  First,  Third, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  were  organized. 

REPARATIONS  FOR  THE  ST.  MIHIEL 
OPERATIONS  UNDERTAKEN  IN  EARNEST 

For  the  St.  Mihiel  Operation,  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  had  available  fifteen 
divisions  of  which  seven  had  had  expe¬ 
rience  in  battle  or  in  active  sectors, 
five  more  which  had  been  in  quiet  sec¬ 
tors,  two  which  had  completed  train¬ 
ing  in  the  British  zone,  and  one  more 
whose  training  was  completed.  There 
were  also  in  France  at  that  time,  two 
divisions  on  the  British  front,  three 
on  the  French  active  front,  four  more 
in  the  Vosges,  five  divisions  in  process 
of  training,  six  replacement  divisions 
and  a  colored  division,  the  Ninety- 
third,  which  had  been  split  up  and  its 
infantry  regiments  distributed  among 
French  divisions. 

Several  of  the  divisions  however, 
were  not  yet  supplied  with  their  organic 
artillery  brigades.  The  Allied  Council 
during  the  Spring  crisis  had  insisted  that 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  infan¬ 
try  and  machine-gunners  be  sent  over, 
even  if  other  arms  had  to  wait,  prom¬ 
ising  to  supply  artillery  and  horses. 
It  was  not  possible  entirely  to  fulfill 
this  promise  and  the  American  forces 
lacked  many  things.  The  higher  staff's 
were  as  yet  inexperienced,  but  never¬ 
theless,  General  Pershing  planned  to 
attack  positions  which  the  Germans 
had  held  against  all  assaults  during 
four  years,  confident  in  his  belief  that 
the  American  soldier  would  rise  to  the 
emergency  and  welcome  the  battle. 
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A  Handley-Page  Bombing  Plane  in  Flight 


Chapter  LXVII 


The  Collapse  of  the  Balkan  Front 

THE  BULGARIAN  LINE  IS  BROKEN  AND  UNCONDITIONAL 

SURRENDER  FOLLOWS 


'T'HE  deposition  of  King  Constantine 
A  and  the  entrance  of  Greece  into  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  have 
been  told  in  Chapter  XL1II.  Greek 
soldiers  soon  appeared  on  the  Saloniki 
front  in  increasing  numbers,  and  dur¬ 
ing  i g 1 8  the  Greeks  in  arms  numbered 
300,000.  This  gave  the  Allies  the 
superiority,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
some  of  the  German  troops  to  the  Wes¬ 
tern  Front  weakened  the  Bulgar  power 
still  further.  Both  British  and  French 
units  were  likewise  withdrawn  for  the 
Western  Front  but  not  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Allied  superiority. 


'pHE  OCCUPATION  OF  THESSALY  BLOCKS 
1  THE  GREEK  ROYALISTS. 

.While  the  measures  leading  to  the 
deposition  of  the  King  were  being 
takai  Thessaly  was  occupied,  both 
because  the  harvest  was  needed  by  the 
Saloniki  forces  and  also  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  falling  into  Royalist  hands. 
There  was  little  resistance  to  the  French 
troops  who  furnished  the  greater  part 
of  the  force  of  occupation,  as  it  was 
thought  better  not  to  use  the  Greek 
Nationalists.  Considerable  quantities 
of  grain  were  gathered,  and  the  danger 
of  a  Royalist  demonstration  in  the 
flank  was  definitely  ended. 

After  the  abortive  offensive  of  May, 
1917,  little  had  happened  on  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Front  save  the  shifting  of 
troops  and  changes  in  command.  In 


December,  1917,  General  Guillaumat 
superseded  General  Sarrail,  and  in 
turn  was  succeeded  by  General  Fran- 
chet  d’Esperey,  in  June,  1918.  The 
Bulgars  had  prepared  strong  defensive 
positions  on  the  slopesof  the  mountains, 
and  though  favorably  placed  to  take  the 
offensive— for  they  held  the  inner  lines 
and  were  well  possessed  of  roads  and 
railways — they  had  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  checking  any  movement 
of  the  Allied  Army  that  might  snatch 
from  them  the  fruits  of  their  victories 
of  1915-16.  And  because  the  Allies  had 
been  so  long  inactive  the  Bulgars  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  engagement  would  end 
in  a  kind  of  stalemate  which  would 
leave  them  with  their  gains.  Such  an 
attitude  is  not  productive  of  keen 
spirit  and  there  were  indications  in  the 
summer  of  1918  that  the  Bulgar,  ill-fed 
and  tired,  was  weary  of  fighting  a  war 
into  which  he  had  been  dragged  by  a 
prince  whom  he  little  respected  and 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  tool  of  Austria 
and  Germany. 

King  Ferdinand  the  evil  genius  of 

BULGARIA. 

It  had  been  an  evil  hour  when  Ferd¬ 
inand  of  Saxe-C'oburg-Kohary  was  se¬ 
lected  to  fill  the  throne  of  Bulgaria. 
His  first  achievement  had  been  to  pro¬ 
cure  within  a  few  years  of  his  accession 
the  murder  of  the  strong  man  Stam- 
bulov,  to  whom  he  chiefly  owed  the 
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throne.  He  was  incapable  of  inspiring 
affection  or  respect  but  with  devilish 
ingenuity  set  to  work  deliberately  and 
systematically  to  debauch  and  corrupt 
the  small  governing  class  in  order  to 
secure  a  blackmailer’s  hold  upon  it. 

All  that  was  best  in  Bulgaria  was 
being  dragged  reluctantly  down  the 


units  were  withdrawn  from  the  Mace¬ 
donian  front,  leaving  the  fighting  to 
be  done  by  their  useful  ally.  Further¬ 
more,  by  the  Peace  of  Bucharest  the 
Dobrudja  had  been  placed  under  a 
condominium  of  her  Allies,  and  Bul¬ 
garia  saw  no  indication  that  things 
were  going  her  way.  Turkey’s  attitude 


ROUTE-MARCHING  AMONG  THE  HILLS 


A  Highland  battalion  on  the  march  during  manoeuvres  at  Saloniki.  In  the  long  interval  between  their  occupation 
of  Saloniki  and  the  opening  of  hostilities  in  August,  1916,  the  troops  were  kept  in  hard  training  for  the  arduous 
work  before  them.  Such  a  road  as  that  shown  in  the  photograph  had  first  to  be  made  or  restored  before  it  was 
practicable  for  military  movements. 


inclined  plane  and  unfortunately  there 
was  no  unity  of  purpose,  no  strong 
leadership  among  the  Allies  to  which 
they  could  rally.  Ferdinand’s  trea¬ 
chery  to  the  Balkan  League  had  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  Second  Balkan  War,  and 
its  failure  had  enabled  him  to  frame 
a  specious  appeal  to  Bulgarian  nation¬ 
alism,  still  smarting  under  defeat.  He 
had  saturated  the  Bulgarian  army  with 
the  spirit  of  Prussian  militarism,  and  it 
was  only  too  ready  to  believe  with  him 
that  in  following  the  German  War 
Lord  it  was  treading  the  path  to  easy 
victory  and  assured  revenge.  But  dis¬ 
illusionment  had  come,  as  the  German 


over  Thrace  was  threatening  and  passed 
unrebuked  by  Germany. 

HE  CENTRAL  POWERS  REALIZE  THE 
WEAKNESS  OF  KING  FERDINAND. 

In  August  King  Ferdinand  had 
some  conversation  with  the  Kaiser 
in  Germany,  and  after  it  the  kings 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  visited  Sofia 
with  the  object  of  influencing  the 
Bulgarian  monarch.  Their  visit  taught 
them  that  the  real  power  was  no  longer 
in  the  king’s  hands  and  that  unless 
something  were  done  to  give  Bul¬ 
garia  material  support  and  recreate  a 
fighting  spirit  among  the  army  Ferdi¬ 
nand  would  be  powerless  to  avert  the 
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threatened  defection.  Nevertheless  the 
members  of  the  Bulgarian  government 
visited  the  front  and  used  every  effort 
to  encourage  the  army,  but  in  vain. 
The  number  of  deserters  largely  in¬ 
creased.  Later  information  showed 
that  certain  units  were  in  a  state  bor¬ 
dering  on  mutiny  and  refused  to  obey 
orders. 


The  allied  command  plans  the  cam¬ 
paigns  IN  SYRIA  AND  MACEDONIA. 

As  to  the  general  situation  in  Europe, 
the  Allied  High  Command,  while  it 
was  raining  blows  on  Ludendorff  in  the 
west,  saw  that  the  destruction  of  Tur¬ 
key  and  Bulgaria  in  the  east  might 
undermine  the  staying  powers  of  the 
Central  Alliance,  and  accordingly  the 


MULE  TRANSPORT  ON  THE  GREEK  FRONT 


A  convoy  of  foodstuffs  belonging  to  the  Alpine  Chasseurs  Corps.  In  the  mountains  of  Greece  as  in  the  Vosges  the 
contingents  recruited  in  the  Alps  of  the  Dauphine  and  Savoy  were  especially  valuable  for  their  endurance  of 
climatic  extremes,  and  the  sure-footedness  of  men  and  beasts,  their  skill  in  the  warfare  waged  on  mountain- 
height  and  in  steep  ravine. 

Germany  and  Austria  were  unable 
to  spare  troops  at  the  time.  The  only 
alternative  was  for  Turkey  to  send  re¬ 
inforcements  to  the  Saloniki  front. 

Talaat  agreed  at  a  price.  A  German 
loan  for  JET45, 000,000  was  to  be  made 
to  Turkey,  the  Turks  were  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  occupy  Baku,  and  the  Maritza 
frontier  question  was  settled  in  Turkey’s 
favor.  In  return  she  was  to  send  troops 
from  Asia  Minor  and  Europe  to  assist 
Bulgaria  in  repelling  the  expected 
attack.  Talaat’s  bargaining  was  not 
accepted  by  his  colleagues  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  however,  and  when  the 
blow  fell  no  Turkish  troops  were  in  line 
or  even  on  the  way. 
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double  campaigns  in  Syria  and  Mace¬ 
donia  were  planned  and  entrusted  to 
Allenby  and  Franchet  d’Esperey  res¬ 
pectively. 

D’Esperey  had  been  given  very  full 
information  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
Bulgar  position  by  his  predecessor 
Guillaumat,  and  his  own  study  of  the 
situation  suggested  the  key  to  an  offen¬ 
sive.  He  saw  that  if  Uskub  could  be 
seized  a  wredge  would  be  driven  between 
the  Bulgarian  forces  lying  east  and 
west  of  the  Vardar.  It  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  advance  up  the  narrow  lobby 
of  the  Vardar,  so  the  hills  on  the  right 
and  left  must  be  turned.  On  the  right 
the  great  barrier  of  the  Balkans  ran 
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generally  east  and  west,  but  on  the 
left  where  the  direction  was  north  and 
south  there  seemed  more  chance.  In 
the  autumn  of  1916  the  Serbians  had 
forced  the  frontier  line  into  Serbia  and 
by  capturing  the  dominating  height  of 
Kaymakchalan  had  taken  Monastir.  It 
had  been  difficult  to  debouch  from  this 
position  because  of  the  semi-circular 
bend  of  the  Tcherna  on  the  east  en- 


have  expected  the  Allied  offensive  to 
come  from  Monastir  and  Lake  Doiran 
rather  than  in  this  region,  and  Bul¬ 
garian  reserves  were  reported  to  be  in 
the  Vardar  Valley.  To  prevent  their 
withdrawal  the  British  and  Greeks 
who  held  the  sector  east  of  the  Vardar 
were  ordered  on  September  1  to  make 
an  attack,  and  the  27th  Division  cap¬ 
tured  a  portion  of  the  enemy’s  line  west 


TURKISH  FIELD  ARTILLERY  READY  FOR  ACTION 


closing  the  Selechka  Mountains.  The 
region  between  the  Vardar  and  Tcher¬ 
na  was  difficult  and  arduous  and  the 
heights  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
Tcherna  were  solidly  held  by  the  Bul- 
gars.  D’Esperey  planned,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  attack  these  positions,  cross  the 
Tcherna  from  the  east,  secure  the 
heights  across  the  river  and  thereby 
open  up  the  road  to  Prilep.  Beyond  Pri- 
lep  lay  the  Babuna  Pass  and  when  that 
was  taken  the  way  to  Uskub  was  clear. 

HE  BULGARS  EXPECT  ATTACK  IN  AN¬ 
OTHER  QUARTER. 

So  strongly  were  the  Bulgars  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  crests  of  some  and  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  others  of  the  Dobrop- 
olye  Mountains  that  they  seemed  to 


of  the  Vardar.  A  week  later  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  Corps  in  the  Struma  Valley  ad¬ 
vanced  their  posts. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
redisposition  of  the  Allied  forces  which 
occurred  during  the  summer  of  1918, 
all  the  line  east  of  the  Vardar  was  held 
by  British,  and  the  Greek  1st  Corps 
and  two  other  divisions.  West  of  the 
Vardar  and  between  it  and  Monastir 
was  a  force  of  French  and  two  Greek 
divisions,  then  a  centre  consisting  of 
Serbians,  Greeks,  French  and  Jugo¬ 
slavs,  and  west  again  leaning  on  Mon¬ 
astir  General  Henrys’  French  Army. 
Beyond  Lakes  Presba  and  Ochrida 
were  Italian  forces  in  Albania  against 
the  Austrian  divisions.  The  defense 
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These  men  were  mobilized  chiefly  from  Serbian  communities  in  Indiana  and  were  officered  by  Frenchmen.  They 
carried  with  them  to  the  Serbian  front  three  American  flags  consecrated  in  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  in 
Indianapolis  before  their  departure.  The  photograph  shows  them  at  a  French  port  on  their  way  to  join  the  Army 
of  the  East.  N.  Y.  Times 


ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  CAMP 


Italian  troops  who  have  safely  eluded  the  submarines  and  landed  in  Saloniki  shown  en  route  for  camp.  The  first 
force  ariived  in  August,  iQib,  and  further  contingents  followed.  In  the  fighting  the  Italians  occupied  the  western 
end  of  the  front  opposing  Austrian  forces  in  Albania,  where  the  country  was  particularly  difficult. 
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of  the  line  west  of  the  Vardar  fell  to 
the  Eleventh  German  Army  which  con¬ 
stituted  a  half  of  the  enemy’s  forces. 
Though  this  army  had  a  German  gen¬ 
eral  and  a  German  Staff  the  men  were 
chiefly  Bulgars.  East  of  the  river  were 
the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Bulgarian 
armies  with  the  First  Bulgarian  Army 
in  reserve. 


On  September  14,  a  general  bom¬ 
bardment  of  the  whole  80-mile  front 
from  Lake  Doiran  to  Monastir  began, 
particularly  on  that  sector  of  the  line 
running  northeast  from  Kaymakchalan. 
At  5 130  a.m.  of  the  following  day  the 
French  121st  and  52nd  Colonial  Divi¬ 
sions,  with  a  Serbian  division  “went 
over  the  top.”  Later  in  the  day 


WHERE  THE  ALLIED  ARMIES  DEFEATED  THE  CENTRAL  POWERS 
A  Franco-Serbian  force  held  the  centre  of  the  Balkan  front  in  the  mountain  region  east  of  Monastir.  On  the  right 
between  Vardar  and  Struma  stood  the  British  Saloniki  Army  with  several  Greek  divisions.  On  the  left  French, 
Greek  and  Italian  divisions  extended  to  Lake  Prespa.  West  again  to  the  Adriatic  were  French  and  Italian  divisions, 
with  Albanian  detachments  at  Koritsa. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  PEAKS  ARE  SUCCESS¬ 
FULLY  STORMED. 

General  Franchet  d’Esperey’s  plan 
aimed  at  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise 
on  a  narrow  front,  if  possible  capturing 
the  Sokol,  Dobropolye,  Vetrenik  and 
Kozyak  peaks  so  as  to  reach  the  Vardar 
by  the  shortest  possible  route,  and  to 
turn  the  loop  of  the  Tcherna  which 
could  be  crossed  more  easily  there  than 
in  the  lower  valley.  He  hoped  that  the 
Anglo-Greek  offensive  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Lake  Doiran  would  cloak  his 
preparations  for  the  attack  on  the  hill 
positions,  and  then  when  that  was  fully 
launched,  it  would  be  the  function  of 
the  Greeks  and  British  first  to  hold 
hostile  reserves  in  the  Vardar  Valley, 
and  then  if  the  central  attack  suc¬ 
ceeded  become  a  basic  offensive  against 
Strumnitza. 


another  Serbian  division  and  the  Jugo¬ 
slav  division  followed.  The  assaults 
were  successful  beyond  hopes,  the  Ser¬ 
bians  won  all  before  them,  the  French 
were  delayed  a  little  by  the  razor-back 
of  Sokol  but  within  twenty-four  hours 
a  wide  breach  was  opened  in  the  for¬ 
midable  rampart  of  mountains  from 
which  for  over  two  years  the  Bulgars 
had  looked  down  upon  the  Serbian 
Army  patiently  abiding  its  time.  Now 
from  these  vantage  points  the  defenders 
were  either  dislodged  or  dragged  down 
as  captives  to  the  nether  plain. 

HE  DIFFICULT  NATURE  OF  THE  GROUND 
FOUGHT  OVER. 

The  next  day  the  front  was  enlarged 
to  16  miles  when  the  3rd  Greek  Division 
and  the  First  Serbian  Army  entered  the 
battle  on  the  left,  and  the  Allies  ad¬ 
vanced  five  miles.  Some  conception 
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of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  battle¬ 
ground  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  short  extract  from  the  official 
report:  “Access  to  the  chaos  of  rocks 
that  forms  the  peak  of  the  Sokol  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  by  two  narrow  roads  upon 
which  the  enemy  artillery  and  machine 
guns  are  concentrating  their  fire.  On 
the  left  the  granite  rises  perpendicu¬ 
larly;  the  attacking  units  depart  for 


on  the  1 8th  energetically  supported 
the  central  attack  amid  the  granite 
cliffs  of  the  Dzena.  The  objective  of 
the  centre  was  won  when  the  Tcherna 
was  crossed  by  the  Serbs  pushing 
towards  Prilep,  and  strategic  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  gains  began  with  the  advance 
of  the  two  wings  on  Tcherna  and  Var- 
dar  and  by  pursuit  to  the  north. 
Cavalry  entered  Poloshko  and  the  con- 


STREET  SCENE,  SCUTARI 

Albanian  pedlar  with  his  wares  on  one  of  the  roughly  cobbled  pavements  of  Scutari.  As  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman 
Vilayet  of  Scutari  this  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  until  April,  1913,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Monte¬ 
negrins.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  newly  created  Principality  of  Albania,  and  during  the  war  occupied  respectively 
by  the  Montenegrins,  the  Teutonic  Allies  and  the  Army  of  the  Orient.  Ruschin 


the  assault,  carrying  ladders.  Balanc¬ 
ing  themselves  on  the  irregularities  of 
the  cliff,  the  men  climb  up  under  a 
barrage  fire  of  extreme  violence  *  *  *  * 
The  battalion  clings  to  a  foothold  150 
yards  from  the  summit.  During  the 
whole  day  it  resists  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
ter-attacks.  Only  at  10:30  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  does  it  gain  the  summit  by  a 
vigorous  effort.”  This  was  an  attack 
which  seemed  to  grow  in  momentum  as 
it  advanced,  for,  on  the  17th,  the  Jugo¬ 
slavs  pushed  forward  to  the  crest  of 
Kozyak  and  captured  a  large  number 
of  prisoners,  and  the  Franco-Hellenic 
detachment  under  General  d’Anselme 


nection  between  the  enemy’s  right  and 
left  armies  was  almost  severed. 

HE  BRITISH  AND  THE  GREEKS  ALSO  SUC¬ 
CEED  TO  THE  EAST. 

On  that  same  day  the  British  and 
Greeks  around  Lake  Doiran  recom¬ 
menced  their  fighting.  Their  main 
operations  were  directed  against  the 
“  P”  Ridge  and  the  neighboring  heights 
west  of  Lake  Doiran  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  the  battles  in  the  spring 
of  1917.  Simultaneously  with  the  main 
attack  a  secondary  and  surprise  attack 
was  made  around  the  east  and  northern 
sides  of  the  lake  against  the  Bulgar 
trenches  on  the  Beles  range.  The  Bul- 
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garian  front  was  of  exceptional  strength 
in  this  area,  as  the  following  extract 
from  General  Milne’s  dispatch  indi¬ 
cates:  “There  are  steep  hillsides  and 
rounded  hills.  There  is  little  soil.  The 
hard  rocky  ground  makes  consolidation 
of  a  newly-won  position  difficult,  and 
gives  overwhelming  advantage  to  the 
defender,  well-dug  into  trenches  that 
have  been  the  careful  work  of  three 


fought  with  great  determination  and 
the  Greek  soldiers  showed  remarkable 
valor  and  tenacity.  For  nearly  four 
days  the  Grand  Couronne  baffled  the 
Allied  attack  but  on  the  night  of  the 
2 1st,  the  enemy  started  a  retirement  on 
the  Vardar  Valley,  with  the  British  and 
Greeks  before  daylight  in  full  pursuit. 
The  way  lay  through  very  hilly  coun¬ 
try  and  to  some  extent  the  Bulgars 


THE  USES  OF  WAR 


The  entrance  to  an  old  monastery  near  the  British  Balkan  Front,  which  has  been  screened  with  brushwood  and 
used  as  a  canteen  for  the  troops.  One  of  the  ever-present  difficulties  of  the  Army  of  the  East  was  the  question 
of  the  commissariat  the  supplies  for  which  had  to  be  sent  almost  entirely  from  the  home  countries. 


years.  Deep-cut  ravines  divert  prog¬ 
ress  and  afford  unlimited  opportunity 
for  enfilading  fire.  *  *  The  enemy 

had  taken  full  advantage  of  his  ground. 
He  was  strongly  entrenched  in  three 
successive  lines,  with  communication 
trenches  deeply  cut  into  the  rock  and 
roomy,  well-timbered  dugouts,  with 
concrete  machine-gun  emplacements, 
and,  on  the  crest  between  “P”  Ridge 
and  Grand  Couronne,  with  concrete 
gun-pits.  It  was  the  key  position  of 
the  Vardar- Doiran  defenses  and  he 
held  it  with  his  best  troops.” 

The  British  were  worn  with  three 
years’  watching  and  malaria  but  they 
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held  up  the  advance  by  strong  rear¬ 
guard  actions.  But  there  was  only  one 
good  line  of  retreat  open  to  the  enemy, 
the  Kosturino  Pass  on  the  Strumnitza 
road,  and  it  was  blocked  by  masses  of 
men  and  transport  moving  north¬ 
ward.  The  pilots  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force,  flying  low,  took  full  advantage 
of  this  opportunity.  They  bombed  the 
Bulgar  columns  and  shot  down  men  and 
animals  causing  heavy  casualties  and 
a  confusion  that  bordered  on  panic. 

HE  GREEK  FIRST  CORPS  DELIVERS  A  SUC¬ 
CESSFUL  ATTACK. 

Meanwhile,  farther  east  the  1st 
Greek  Corps  was  holding  down  the 
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Second  Bulgarian  Army  on  the  Struma 
mouth;  several  days  before  the  general 
offensive  the  Hellenic  troops  had  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  advance  their  line  in 
the  valley  and  had  done  so  on  a  front 
of  nearly  20  miles  to  a  depth  of  3 y2 
miles,  driving  back  an  enemy  much 
superior  in  numbers  and  attaining  all 
their  objectives.  So  surprised  were  the 
Bulgars  by  this  diversion  that  the  Ger- 


,HE  BULGARIANS  ARE  BEATEN  ALONG 
THE  WHOLE  LINE. 

The  situation  recalls  the  autumn  of 
1915  when  the  Serbians  were  defending 
the  Babuna  Pass  and  the  Anglo-French 
force  having  pushed  up  the  Vardar 
River  held  the  Kavadar  triangle  and 
tried  in  vain  to  reach  their  allies  to  the 
west.  On  September  20  the  Serbians 
held  the  whole  triangle  and  the  follow¬ 


IN  OCCUPIED  TERRITORIES 


Austrian  sentry  inspecting  a  passport  in  a  Serbian  town.  Under  military  rule  the  Serbian  peasants  were  forced  to 
submit  to  the  severest  regulations  which  prohibited  their  moving  from  village  to  village  with  their  farm  produce 
unless  they  had  special  permits  to  do  so,  and  this  of  course  increased  the  hardships  of  living.  Ruschin 


man  reinforcements  being  sent  in 
from  Rumania  were  concentrated 
here  instead  of  where  the  principal 
attack  was  delivered. 

By  the  23rd  of  the  month  the  Ser¬ 
bians  were  in  Gradsko  and  since  the 
15th  had  advanced  a  distance  of  40 
miles  over  mountain  peaks  and  through 
deep  defiles.  1'he  enemy’s  retreat  was 
now  becoming  a  rout;  in  his  flight  he 
burned  stores  and  villages,  and  the 
number  of  prisoners  and  booty  which 
fell  to  the  victors  could  not  be  counted 
owing  to  his  very  rapid  advance.  The 
French  were  moving  on  Prilep  and 
north  and  east  of  Monastir  the  Italians 
were  pressing  into  the  Tcherna  bend. 


ing  day  crossed  the  Vardar  and  cut  the 
railway  between  Uskub  and  Saloniki. 
By  the  time  the  French  Cavalry  had 
entered  Prilep,  the  defile  of  Demir 
Kapu  had  been  seized  by  the  Franco- 
Hellenic  detachment  which  had  crossed 
the  Vardar  and  was  pushing  on  toward 
Ishtip.  Exposed  to  a  converging  at¬ 
tack  from  the  British  advancing  from 
Doiran  and  from  the  Serbs  and  Jugo¬ 
slavs  across  the  Vardar  the  Bulgarian 
forces  lost  contact  and  split  into  two 
groups;  the  so-called  Eleventh  German 
Army  was  driven  northwest  toward 
Kalkandelen  and  the  eastern  armies 
retired  to  the  north  by  way  of  Strum- 
nitza.  By  the  evening  of  the  25th  the 
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Serbians,  pressing  on  to  prevent  a  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  scattered  enemy  forces,  had 
the  Babuna  Pass  and  the  town  of  Ish- 
tip,  they  were  close  on  Veles,  and  Us- 
kub  was  almost  within  their  grasp. 
The  fragments  of  the  First,  Third  and 
Fourth  Bulgarian  Armies,  although 
pursued  by  the  Anglo-Hellenic  forces 
who  had  invaded  Bulgarian  territory 
at  Kosturino,  were  able  to  retreat  upon 


longer  in  the  war.  M.  Malinov,  the 
premier,  who  succeeded  the  German- 
ophile  M.  Radoslavov  in  the  spring  of 
1918,  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind 
to  gratify  the  popular  demand  for 
peace  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  As¬ 
sured  of  the  support  of  an  army  that 
was  weary  of  war  and  of  a  people  who 
were  restless  under  German  control,  he 
acted  promptly  before  Germany  had 


BULGARIAN  ARTILLERY  IN  MACEDONIA 


Bulgarian  guns  in  the  market-place  of  a  Macedonian  village.  Upon  the  Bulgars  fell  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
against  the  Allied  Army  of  the  Orient.  The  Austrians  had  as  many  as  forty  battalions  in  line,  and  the  Germans 
up  to  twenty-three,  but  against  these  figures  the  Bulgars  had  two  hundred  and  sixty,  although  some  of  their 
battalions  were  commanded  by  German  officers. 


their  own  country  but  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  Eleventh  German  Army.  By 
the  vigor  of  the  Serbs  and  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  the  French  army  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Henrys  it  was  penned  up  without 
food  in  the  high  wilderness  region  where 
the  Vardar  has  its  source,  and  in  in¬ 
hospitable  Albania  where  the  Italians 
held  all  exits,  and  where  the  Austrian 
flank  was  in  the  air. 

ULGARIA  IS  READY  FOR  PEACE  AT  ANY 
PRICE. 

Bulgaria  now  faced  a  crisis.  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria  had  failed  to  send 
adequate  reinforcements  and  it  was 
clear  that  Bulgaria’s  heart  was  no 


time  to  realize  her  mistake.  Anti- 
German  feeling  in  Sofia  had  reached 
a  point  where  a  general  massacre  of 
all  the  Germans  in  the  city  was  to  be 
feared.  Ferdinand  gave  way  to  the 
wishes  of  his  cabinet  and  people,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  at  Nauheim  only 
a  month  before  he  had  promised  his 
support  to  the  Kaiser,  he  now  gave  his 
consent  to  unconditional  surrender. 

On  the  night  of  Thursday,  September 
26,  a  Bulgarian  staff  officer  appeared 
at  the  British  headquarters  under  a 
flag  of  truce.  He  had  come  from 
Todorov,  the  Bulgarian  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  he  asked  for  an  armistice 
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of  48  hours  until  delegates  could  arrive 
to  arrange  preliminaries  of  peace. 
General  Milne  telegraphed  the  request 
to  Franchet  d’Esperey  who  refused  an 
armistice  but  expressed  his  willingness 
to  meet  Bulgarian  delegates. 

HE  HARD  TERMS  TO  WHICH  BULGARIA 
READILY  AGREED. 

Two  days  later  three  men,  M.  Liapt- 
chev,  Finance  Minister,  General  Lukov, 
Commander  of  the  Second  Bulgarian 
Army,  and  M.  Radev,  a  former  Minis¬ 
ter,  ^ith  their  staff,  passed  through  the 
lines  en  route  for  Saloniki.  No  long 
deliberations  were  necessary:  the  Al¬ 
lied  demands  were  for  unconditional 
surrender  and  Bulgaria  was  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  accede.  By  September  29  the 
terms  signed  by  General  Franchet 
d’Esperey  and  the  Commissioners  were 
presented  to  the  Allied  Governments, 
and  September  30  at  noon  the  armis¬ 
tice  went  into  effect.  Considerations 
of  political  and  territorial  matters  were 
postponed  until  the  signing  of  the  final 
treaty  of  peace,  and  in  character  the 
agreement  was  purely  military. 

Its  terms  included  immediateevacua- 
tion  of  all  occupied  territory,  no  pro¬ 
visions  to  be  carried  away;  immediate 
demobilization  of  the  Bulgarian  army 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  force  for 
defense  in  the  East,  with  surrender  of 
all  arms  and  ammunition  ;  all  means  of 
transport  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allies;  surrender  qf  all  strategic  points 
in  Bulgaria  to  an  army  of  occupation; 
surrender  of  the  Eleventh  German 
Army;  Allied  prisoners  to  be  released 
at  once  but  Bulgarian  prisoners  to  be 
held  until  final  peace. 

ING  FERDINAND  ABDICATES  IN  FAVOR 
OF  PRINCE  BORIS. 

The  Allies  made  no  conditions  con¬ 
cerning  Ferdinand,  as  they  thought  this 
an  internal  matter  to  be  dealt  with 
among  the  Bulgarians  themselves.  On 
the  fourth  day  after  the  peace,  the  king 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Crown 
Prince  Boris,  and  left  Sofia  that  same 
night  en  route  for  Vienna.  He  issued  a 
manifesto  to  his  subjects  before  leaving 
in  which  he  said : 

“Despite  the  sacred  ties  which  for 
thirty-two  years  have  bound  me  so  firm¬ 
ly  to  this  country,  for  who^e  prosperity 


and  greatness  I  have  given  all  my 
powers,  I  have  decided  to  renounce  the 
royal  Bulgarian  crown  in  favor  of  my 
eldest  son,  His  Highness,  the  Prince 
Royal  Boris  of  Tirnovo. 

“  I  call  upon  all  faithful  subjects  and 
true  patriots  to  unite  as  one  man  about 
the  throne  of  King  Boris,  to  lift  the 


BORIS  OF  BULGARIA 

Ascended  the  throne  October  s,  1918,  upon  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  his  father,  King  Ferdinand.  Ruschin 


country  from  its  difficult  position  and 
to  elevate  new  Bulgaria  to  the  height  to 
which  it  is  predestined.” 

The  accession  of  Prince  Boris  was 
received  enthusiastically  by  the  Bulgar¬ 
ians,  the  Cabinet  under  Premier  Mal- 
inov  continued  its  functions,  and  the 
first  decree  signed  by  the  new  king  was 
one  demobilizing  the  Bulgarian  Army. 

HE  NEWS  OF  THE  SURRENDER  RECEIVED 
WITH  DISMAY  IN  GERMANY. 

News  of  the  Bulgarian  surrender 
shocked  the  German  public,  already 
depressed  by  their  defeat  in  their  West¬ 
ern  “elastic  defensive”  and  by  Allied 
victory  in  Palestine.  A  panic  ensued 
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on  the  Berlin  Stock  Exchange.  The 
Foreign  Secretary,  Admiral  von  Hintze, 
at  first  tried  to  reassure  the  Reichstag 
by  saying  that  M.  Malinov  had  inter¬ 
preted  the  military  reverses  too  un¬ 
favorably,  that  his  action  might  not  be 
confirmed  by  the  Bulgarian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  that  in  any  case  Germany 
and  Austria  had  sent  strong  forces  into 
Macedonia  which  “would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  adequate  to  restore  the  military 
situation.’’  But  Bulgaria  was  no 


and  Austria  would  be  forced  to  deplete 
her  forces  on  the  Piave  and  in  the  Alps 
to  defend  these  states.  Further,  the 
way  of  the  Allies  to  Constantinople  was 
greatly  simplified.  The  main  railway 
line  was  captured  at  Nish,  October  13, 
and  there  was  also  a  direct  railway 
between  Constantinople  and  Dedea- 
gatch  which  could  be  used  by  Allied 
troops  to  gain  entrance  into  the  Thra¬ 
cian  peninsula  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  lines  at  Chatalja. 


WHEN  THE  WAVE  OF  WAR  HAS  RECEDED 


Serbian  peasant  women  returning  from  the  hills  or  from  alien  countries  whither  they  fled  for  refuge  when  the 
Bulgarians  and  Austrians  fell  upon  them.  Because  of  the  ancient  feud  between  the  two  nations,  Bulgaria  and 
Serbia,  there  were  few  that  stayed  to  experience  the  conqueror’s  will.  When  they  came  back  in  many  cases  there 
was  hardly  any  trace  left  of  their  houses  or  farms. 


longer  influenced  by  German  promises, 
and  political  agitation  in  Germany  in¬ 
creased.  In  truth,  the  military  situa¬ 
tion  was  very  grave.  A  new  front  — 
the  South  Austrian  —  had  to  be  de¬ 
fended,  at  a  time  when  not  a  single  man 
could  be  spared  from  the  Western 
Front.  Germany’s  dream  of  an  eastern 
empire  was  gone:  the  scheme  of  a 
great  trade  and  military  route  from 
the  North  Sea  to  India  was  shattered. 
No  longer  was  the  Lower  Danube  a 
safe  waterway  for  the  despatch  of  muni¬ 
tions  and  stores  to  Constantinople,  and 
the  Black  Sea  ceased  to  be  a  German 
lake,  although  the  Rumanian  and  Rus¬ 
sian  ports  were  still  open.  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  were  directly  threatened 
as  soon  as  Serbia  should  be  reoccupied, 


'HE  AUSTRIANS  AND  GERMANS  DRIVEN 
OUT  OF  THE  BALKANS. 

Meanwhile  the  tide  of  conquest  had 
flowed  on.  The  Bulgars  began  evacuat¬ 
ing  Serbia,  October  1,  and  the  Serbs 
pressed  forward.  Fighting  during  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November  resolved  itself  into 
clearing  operations  in  the  country 
south  of  the  Danube.  Serbian  and 
French  troops  took  up  the  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  Austrians  and  Germans, 
advancing  rapidly  on  a  wide  front  in 
southern  Serbia.  The  Italians  at  the 
same  time  were  driving  the  Austrians 
out  of  Albania,  and  the  Greeks  re¬ 
occupying  their  territory  in  Eastern 
Macedonia  where  they  found  terrible 
traces  of  Bulgarian  savagery  in  the  un¬ 
happy  region  of  Drama  and  Kavalla. 
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On  October  2,  Durazzo,  the  fort 
which  Austria  had  fortified  as  her 
principal  base,  was  bombarded  and 
laid  in  ruins.  Three  Italian  battleships 
and  three  British  cruisers,  preceded  by 
British  and  Italian  destroyers  and 
American  submarine  chasers,  passed 
through  the  Austrian  minefields  into 
the  harbor.  An  intense  bombardment 
lasting  two  hours  and  aided  by  air¬ 
planes  destroyed  the  naval  base  on  the 
shore  and  sank  three  enemy  destroyers 
and  two  transports  found  at  anchor. 
Two  enemy  submarines  which  attacked 
and  damaged  a  British  cruiser  were 
sunk  by  twelve  American  submarine 
chasers. 

In  the  interior  of  Albania,  October  7, 
Italian  troops  captured  Elbasan  after 
stubborn  resistance.  The  newly-con¬ 
stituted  monarchy  of  Bulgaria  ordered 
all  Germans,  Austro-Hungarians  and 
Turks  to  leave  the  country  and  by 
October  10  their  exodus  was  greatly  ac¬ 
celerated.  Officers,  soldiers  and  civil¬ 
ians  were  arriving  in  Vienna  on  freight 
cars  and  long  convoys  of  artillery  and 
foodstuffs  received  the  right  of  way. 
On  the  13th  the  gallant  Serbian  Army 
had  the  satisfaction  of  capturing  Nish 
and  of  thus  interrupting  the  Balkan  ex¬ 
press  through  to  Constantinople.  On 
the  19th  the  Allied  armies  reached  the 
Bulgarian  shore  of  the  Danube.  The 
last  days  of  October  found  the  Serbians 
within  40  miles  of  Belgrade  which  they 
entered  on  the  9th  of  November,  45 
days  after  the  beginning  of  their  offen¬ 
sive  east  of  Monastir. 

rpHE  JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  WHOLE  SALON- 
I  IKI  ENTERPRISE. 

The  Saloniki  enterprise  had  justified 
itself;  a  seemingly  divergent  operation 
had  directed  a  blow  which  had  inflicted 


mortal  injury.  Many  factors  explain  the 
immobility  of  the  Army  of  the  Orient 
for  the  greater  part  of  three  years. 
Save  for  the  attempt  to  reach  the  Serb¬ 
ians  in  the  Babuna  Pass  in  the  autumn 
of  1915,  and  the  capture  of  Monastir  in 
1916,  no  offensive  of  any  strength  had 
been  delivered.  One  of  the  chief  reas¬ 
ons  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  country 
itself  where  the  divides  in  the  mountain 
masses  are  so  few  that  the  routes  used 
in  the  Great  War  are  the  routes  that 
have  been  used  in  every  war  —  by  the 
legions  of  Rome  as  by  the  poilus  of 
France  and  where  therefore  new  offen¬ 
sives  can  only  be  delivered  after  the 
creation  of  new  roads.  The  Bulgars 
held  interior  lines  which  were  relatively 
well-supplied  by  railway,  and  further¬ 
more,  they  were  fighting,  if  not  on  their 
own  territory  at  least  upon  adjacent 
ground,  where  supplies  could  easily 
reach  them.  The  climate  of  Macedonia 
in  itself  was  a  deterrent  to  all  save  the 
native,  bitterly  cold  in  winter  and  hot 
through  the  long  summer.  The  fight¬ 
ing  strength  of  the  army  was  sometimes 
reduced  50  per  cent  by  its  attendant 
evils  of  malaria  and  fever. 

In  addition  to  physical  obstacles  the 
hostility  of  the  Greek  government,  and 
the  hesitation  of  the  Allied  govern¬ 
ments  adequately  to  support  the  under¬ 
taking  after  it  had  been  begun,  hindered 
progress.  The  units  of  the  Army  of  the 
Orient  were  varied  in  language  and 
character,  and  poorly  supplied.  With 
the  best  leadership  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  weld  them  into  an  efficient 
force,  and  the  leadership  was  not,  at 
first,  of  the  best.  Nevertheless  the 
world  conflagration  which  first  flared 
up  in  the  Balkans  was  there  first  to 
flicker  and  die  away. 


WHAT  THE  ARMISTICE  MEANT 

German  troops,  shortly  after  signing  the  Armistice,  evacuating  Huningen,  Alsace,  The  French  occupied  the  town 
five  days  later.  In  the  foreground  are  American  Red  Cross  Workers.  On  November  17,  the  day  that  the  French 
armies  started  forward  into  Lorraine,  Paris  celebrated  the  occasion  of  the  regaining  of  her  lost  provinces. 

International  Film  Service 


POILUS  AND  GIRLS  OF  METZ 

Marching  through  the  streets  rejoicing  at  the  restoration  of  the  city  to  France.  On  November  19  Petain,  created 
Marshal  of  the  Republic  by  telephone,  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Metz,  the  chief  city  of  Lorraine.  He  was 
accompanied  by  General  de  Castelnau  and  General  Leconte.  Two  commissioners  were  appointed  to  administer 
temporarily  the  territory  taken  from  France  in  1871.  N.  Y.  Times 
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French  Artillery  Moving  Forward 


Chapter  LXVIII 

The  Fighting-  During  the  Last  Three  Months 

THE  GERMAN  LINE  EVERYWHERE  BROKEN,  FROM 
LORRAINE  TO  THE  SEA 


U'ORMER  chapters  have  described 
A  the  first  and  second  phases  of  the 
great  struggle  of  1918.  The  first  phase 
includes  the  period  of  German  offen¬ 
sives  against  the  British  (March- 
April)  and  against  the  French  (May- 
July).  Next  came  the  beginning  of 
Allied  counter-offensive  in  the  second 
Battle  of  the  Marne.  In  the  third  phase 
which  opens  August  8  the  British,  aid¬ 
ed  by  the  French,  in  an  offensive  in  the 
Somme-Oise  sector  wiped  out  the  sal¬ 
ients  created  in  their  line  by  the  attacks 
of  March  and  April  and  pushed  the 
Germans  back  behind  the  Hindenburg 
line.  During  this  period,  also,  the 
Americans  drove  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  and  by  their  victory  completed 
Koch’s  series  of  short  sharp  blows 
which  aimed  at  exhausting  the  enemy’s 
reserves,  so  as  to  leave  the  way  open 
for  a  decisive  thrust.  A  fuller  story  of 
British  and  American  operations  is 
told  in  separate  chapters. 

HE  FRENCH  SHARE  IN  THE  GREAT  AU¬ 
GUST  OFFENSIVE. 

The  Battle  of  Amiens  launched  by 
Haig  on  August  8  was  directed  against 
the  German  hold  on  the  Paris-Amiens 
railway,  and  the  important  centre  of 
Chaulnes — nodal  point  for  the  enemy 
communications.  The  French  First 
Army  under  D6beney  prolonged  the 
battle  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of 
Rawlinson’s  Fourth  Army,  playing  the 


r61e  that  Degoutte  had  had  in  the 
Marne  fight.  Southwards  again  on  the 
Lassigny  plateau,  Humbert  with  the 
French  Third  Army  strove  to  regain 
what  had  been  lost  to  von  Hutier  in  the 
battle  of  June  9,  while  between  Aisne 
and  Oise  Mangin  was  in  position  to 
attack  as  soon  as  success  farther  north 
warranted  his  so  doing. 

The  surprise  was  complete  and  the 
attack,  curtained  by  fog  and  launched 
under  cover  of  rolling  barrage  and  mul¬ 
titudinous  tanks,  swept  forward  into 
the  front  lines  dislocating  the  enemy’s 
communication  service.  The  French 
First  Army  had  fewer  tanks  than  the 
British,  and  very  difficult  country  to 
penetrate  in  the  Avre  valley  so  that 
their  progress  was  for  a  time  slower, 
but  as  the  troubles  of  the  Germans  in¬ 
creased  with  the  strangle-hold  upon 
their  communications  Debeney  pressed 
forward  and  came  into  line  with  the 
British  centre — within  four  miles  of 
Chaulnes. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  Hum¬ 
bert  joined  the  fray  on  the  south  flank 
of  the  salient  between  Montdidier  and 
Matz,  and  with  Debeney  pushed  east 
of  Montdidier  cutting  communications 
with  Roye  so  that  the  garrison  had  no 
alternative  but  to  surrender  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Through  the  succeeding  days, 
in  spite  of  fresh  divisions  flung  in  by 
von  Hutier,  the  British  and  French 
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pushed  steadily  east  with  all  the  Paris- 
Amiens  railway  freed  for  traffic.  Hum¬ 
bert  was  striving  to  get  the  whole  of 
the  Lassigny  massif  into  his  hands  and 
by  mid-August  the  Germans  between 
Somme  and  Oise  were  back  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  they  had  held  in  the  summer  of 
1916.  There  their  defenses  stiffened 
and  the  nature  of  the  battle-scarred 
country  forbade  rapid  advance.  Foch, 
having  gained  his  objectives,  called  off 


when  the  French  general  attacked  on 
the  morrow  on  a  wider  front  he  was 
able  to  press  forward  and  reach  the 
Ailette  (August  20),  capturing  8,000 
prisoners  and  200  guns.  Thus  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  western  end  of  the  Aisne 
heights  Mangin  could  overlook  the 
enemy’s  positions  to  the  north  and 
east  and  constituted  a  strong  flank  to 
whatever  advance  was  made  around 
the  St.  Gobain  massif. 


AN  ANCIENT  DEVICE  BROUGHT  UP  TO  DATE 


Advance  post  of  a  unit  furnished  with  apparatus  for  optical  signalling  by  luminous  fire.  The  flashes,  short  or 
long,  correspond  to  the  dot  and  dash  of  the  Morse  alphabet  and  are  used  in  the  same  manner.  This  method  was 
particularly  valuable  at  night,  or  in  an  area  gun-befogged  during  artillery  preparation  or  barrage. 

French  Official 


the  action  in  that  quarter  and  launched 
a  fresh  blow. 

Between  Oise  and  Aisne  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Sunday,  August  18,  General 
Mangin  advanced  on  a  front  of  ten 
miles.  Von  Boehn  had  temporarily 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  armies  of 
the  right  of  the  Crown  Prince  (that  the 
latter  might  re-organize  his  front  after 
the  second  battle  of  the  Marne) ;  he 
was  anxiously  watching  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  believing  Mangin’s  attack  to  be 
purely  local.  Though  the  Germans  re¬ 
treated  into  their  battle  positions,  no 
reserves  were  sent  in.  Accordingly 


C"'  ERMANS  SEEK  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE 
7  HINDENBURG  LINE  A  SECOND  TIME. 

After  the  initial  attack  of  Haig  on 
the  8th  of  August,  Ludendorff,  dis¬ 
mayed  at  many  evidences  of  breaking 
morale  in  his  divisions  and  confronted 
with  the  rapid  shrinking  of  German 
reserves,  came  to  a  momentous  deci¬ 
sion.  To  the  conference  summoned  to 
Spa,  August  14,  he  revealed  the  true 
gravity  of  the  military  situation  and 
advised  that  not  only  should  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  be  made  aware  of  their 
peril  but  that  overtures  for  peace 
should  be  begun  through  neutral 
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channels.  The  army’s  part  should  be 
to  make  ordered  retreat  into  the  Hin- 
denburg  lines,  so  as  to  leave  the  Allies 
to  winter  in  the  desolate  exposed 
Somme  battlefields.  Secure  behind 
their  own  great  stronghold  German 
troops  might  better  endure  the  bad 
season,  or  in  the  event  of  earlier  peace 
hold  greater  security  for  negotiating. 

To  this  plan  the  Emperor  reluctantly 
agreed,  the  process  of  enlightenment 
was  entrusted  to  the  civilian  govern¬ 
ment,  and  Ludendorff  returned  to 


the  northernmost  extension  of  the  Hin- 
denburg  line,  the  Drocourt-Queant 
switch.  The  blow  threatened  the  Ger¬ 
man  armies  to  the  south  so  that  re¬ 
treat  before  the  Third  and  Fourth 
British  armies  was  hastened  and  Ham 
and  Chauny  were  surrendered  to  the 
French  who  advanced  to  the  Crozat 
Canal. 

OCH'S  LAST  SHARP  THRUST:  THE  AMER- 
ICANS  AT  ST.  MIHIEL. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember  the  Germans  were  for  the  most 


AREA  OF  SOUTHERN  HALF  OF  ALLIES’  AUGUST  OFFENSIVE 


General  Mangin  provided  the  lower  claw  of  the  pincers  opened  by  Marshal  Foch  in  the  second  phase  of  the  August 
battles.  Thrusting  towards  Laon  on  August  13,  he  encircled  Noyon  on  his  left  and  dominated  the  great  hill  forest  of 
St.  Gobain  on  his  right  front. 


Army  Headquarters  to  prepare  a 
gradual  withdrawal  such  as  that  of 
the  winter  of  1916-17.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  the  Germans  had  effected  their 
purpose,  and  the  failure  of  the  Allied 
campaign  of  1917  was  the  direct  result. 
This  time  Haig  divined  German  pur¬ 
pose  and  determined  to  thwart  it.  The 
warriors  should  be  hustled  into  Val¬ 
halla!  Thus  he  fought  the  Battle  of 
Bapaume  (August  21-29)  when  Byng’s 
Third  Army  succeeded  in  turning  the 
German  line  on  the  Somme  and  en¬ 
dangered  their  positions  between  that 
river  and  the  Oise.  Retreat  began  and 
was  closely  followed  up  by  Debeney, 
Humbert  and  Mangin  who  advanced 
to  the  line  Roye-Lassigny-Noyon.  Then 
Haig  struck  again  opposite  Arras 
(August  26-September  2)  and  pierced 


part  behind  the  Hindenburg  line. 
While  Haig  and  the  French  armies  to 
the  south  had  wiped  out  the  effects  of 
the  spring  drives,  Pershing  had  been 
collecting  his  scattered  divisions,  form¬ 
ing  the  First  American  Army,  and  es¬ 
tablishing  an  American  sector.  By  the 
end  of  August  this  extended  around  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient  and  northward  to  a 
point  opposite  Verdun.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  Foch,  in  pursuance  of  his  strate¬ 
gy,  delivered  another  blow  at  the  enemy 
without  allowing  him  pause  for  recov¬ 
ery.  In  a  brilliant  operation  General 
Pershing  captured  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient,  16,000  prisoners  and  443  guns. 

UCCESS  OF  FOCH’S  PRELIMINARY  PUNCH¬ 
ES:  ABSORPTION  OF  ENEMY'S  RESERVES 

Between  July  18  and  September  13 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had  now  de- 
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livered  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
sharp  attacks  against  the  enemy,  with 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  his  reserves. 
In  May,  the  Germans  had  207  divi¬ 
sions  on  the  Western  Front,  of  which 
some  66  were  in  reserve.  After  St. 
Mihiel,  Ludendorff  had  only  185  divi¬ 
sions  (19  only  in  reserve)  and  none  of 
these  was  of  full  strength.  He  could 
count  at  most  upon  five  divisions  from 
Russia  as  reinforcements.  Conversely, 
with  the  coming  of  American  and  the 


material,  while  those  of  the  Allies  had 
not  even  reached  their  maximum  out¬ 
put. 

There  was  marked  contrast,  too, 
between  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
troops  of  the  Fatherland,  and  that  which 
inspired  the  armies  of  France,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Reinforcements  from  the  Eastern  Front 
were  of  doubtful  value,  for  they  were 
tainted  with  Bolshevist  teachings,  and 
infected  whatever  area  they  were  in. 


FIELD-MARSHAL  SIR  DOUGLAS  HAIG 

On  his  return  to  London  where  he  received  an  ovation.  In  the  picture  his  carriage  is  seen  halting  in  front  of  Marl¬ 
borough  House  in  order  that  he  may  receive  a  boutonniere  from  Queen  Alexandra.  Lady  Haig  (who  is  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Vivian),  and  her  daughter  are  standing  on  the  left.  Times  Photo  Service 


concentration  of  far-flung  British  divi¬ 
sions  upon  the  Western  Front,  the 
Allied  total  had  increased  by  32  divi¬ 
sions  as  that  of  the  Germans  had  de¬ 
creased  by  17,  without  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  greater  size  of  the  American 
divisions.  Thus  an  end  of  the  phase 
of  absorption  had  come. 

Other  factors  there  were  which  tip¬ 
ped  the  scale  for  the  Western  Powers. 
Since  mid-July  the  capture  of  German 
guns  and  stores  of  ammunition  had 
been  enormous;  and  the  blockade  was 
at  last  beginning  to  tell  effectively  upon 
the  military  situation,  for  Germany  had 
exhausted  the  store  of  brass  and  copper 
even  in  the  occupied  regions  and  her 
factories  were  starved  for  necessary 
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Young  recruits,  fresh  from  the  depots 
of  Germany,  had  not  the  “  will-to-war” 
of  their  opponents  but  reflected  the 
desperate  war-weariness  of  the  nation 
at  home. 

Ludendorff  on  the  defensive:  the 

/  HINDENBURG  LINE. 

But  though,  early  in  September, 
Germany  no  longer  hoped  to  win  the 
war,  Ludendorff  believed  he  still  had 
formidable  defenses  whereby  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  favorable  peace — or  failing  that 
to  engineer  a  withdrawal  by  easy  stages 
to  the  line  of  the  Meuse  which  would 
allow  of  preparation  for  a  grand 
“si and  to’’  before  ever  the  sacred  soil 
of  the  Fatherland  was  invaded.  The 
Hindenburg  line — that  Valhalla  of 
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GENERAL  VON  EINEM,  COMMANDER  OF 
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German  heroes,  that  graveyard  of 
their  hopes — still  stood  intact,  stretched 
like  a  strong  and  sinuous  serpent  be¬ 
tween  the  sea  and  Switzerland.  As  a 
man  stands  upon  an  eminence  when 
the  tide  of  battle  has  surged  to  the 
east  and  views  its  miles  of  trenches  fol¬ 
lowing  the  back  slopes  of  hills,  its  be¬ 
wildering  maze  of  wire  all  rusted  and 
torn,  its  skilfully-engineered  lines  of 
water,  ravines  debris-encumbered,  gun- 
sown  forests,  ambushed  thickets,  re¬ 
doubts  fortified  for  a  world  of  cannon 
and  of  mitrailleuses — the  impotence  and 
impermanence  of  the  strongest  things 
human  and  material,  before  the  force 
of  the  spirit  which  quickeneth,  comes 
strongly  home. 

Behind  the  barrier  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  ran  other  positions.  The 
battle — if  it  came — must  be  against  a 
triple  rampart.  Would  Foch  attack, 
press  the  battle?  Might  not  the  Allied 
armies  exhausted  by  a  gigantic  offen¬ 
sive  of  seven  weeks,  after  a  murderous 
defensive  of  four  months,  pause  be¬ 
fore  the  Hindenburg  line  and  post¬ 
pone  decision  until  1919? 


Stretching  east  of  Furnes,'  Ypres 
and  Arnrentieres,  the  line  encircled  Le 
Catelet,  St.  Quentin,  La  Fere,  and  en¬ 
veloped  Laon  where  it  rested  as  upon  a 
pivot.  After  crossing  the  Aisne  at 
Berry-au-Bac  the  rampart  stretched 
south-east  as  far  as  the  latitude  of 
Rheims,  then  turned  eastward  to  the 
Meuse  north  of  Verdun,  thence  south¬ 
wards  to  St.  Mihiel.  At  St.  Mihiel,  as 
to  the  north  of  Soissons,  there  was  a 
turn  from  which  the  line  descending 
into  the  region  of  Mulhouse  only  fin¬ 
ished  at  the  Swiss  frontier  north-west 
of  Basle.  Symbolical  of  the  super¬ 
natural  strength  with  which  German 
thought  invested  the  line  were  the  names 
of  legendary  gods  and  heroes  bestowed 
upon  its  different  parts.  The  stretch 
between  the  North  Sea  and  Roulers 
was  called  the  Preussen  Stellung,  that 
from  Menin  to  south  of  Lille,  the 
Bayern  Stellung,  Drocourt  to  Queant. 
the  Wotan  Stellung,  the  Siegfried  down 
about  to  La  Fere,  and  the  Alberich  in 
the  region  of  the  French  armies  down 
as  far  as  Rheims.  These  were  the 
formidable  positions  which  made  the 
sections -of  the  main  defense. 


ALBRECHT,  DUKE  OF  WtJRTTEMBERG 
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OTHER  DEFENSIVE  POSITIONS  PREPARED 
BY  THE  GERMANS. 

Before  the  line  ran  advance  positions 
(such  as  the  Drocourt-Queant  switch 
which  had  already  fallen  into  British 
hands),  positions  which  were  to  cause 
hard  fighting  through  the  early  weeks 
of  September.  Such  was  the  chief  bul¬ 
wark  of  empire.  A  second  line — not 
everywhere  complete  and  not  always 
continuous  though  Allied  thought 
1138 


endowed  the  German  infantryman 
with  digging  powers  little  short  of 
fabulous — resting  on  Lille  ran  through 
Douai,  Cambrai,  Guise,  Rethel,  Vou- 
ziers,  Dun-sur-Meuse,  and  Pagny-sur- 
Moselle.  From  Lille  as  far  south  as  the 
Aisne  the  Germans  called  this  position 
the  Hunding  line,  from  Aisne  to  north 
of  the  Argonne  the  Brunhilde,  then  the 
Kriemhilde  Stellung,  and  thence  south¬ 
wards,  the  Michel  Stellung. 
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Back  of  these  lines  ran  yet  a  third — 
from  Douai  to  Metz,  by  le  Quesnoy,  le 
Cateau,  Hirson,  Mezieres,  Sedan  and 
Montmedy — known  as  the  Hermann, 
the  Hagen  and  the  Freya  Stellung. 
Never  in  the  history  of  war  had  been 
such  defensive  positions.  What  won¬ 
der  then  if  in  their  fall  they  brought 
down  a  dynasty,  a  military  autocracy, 
a  nation ! 


must  be  delivered  on  each  side  of  the 
bulge,  and  Foch’s  order  for  the  battle, 
dated  September  3  (while  even  yet 
the  French  and  British  were  clearing 
up  outworks  of  the  Hindenburg  line) 
assigned  the  parts  in  the  forthcoming 
great  battle  in  this  way.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  ordered  the  right  wing 
to  deliver  an  offensive  as  strong  and 
violent  as  possible:  the  American 


RETURNING  AFTER  FOUR  YEARS  OF  EXILE 


'T'HE  PLAN  FOR  THE  GREAT  BLOW  IS  DEVEL 
1  OPED. 

For  the  moment  Foch  was  concerned 
only  with  the  Hindenburg  line.  What 
were  the  strategic  possibilities  of  the 
enemy’s  position?  First  as  to  com¬ 
munications:  Ludendorff’s  chief  means 
of  moving  reserves  and  stores  was  the 
main  line  of  railway  back  of  the  Hin¬ 
denburg  system  connecting  Metz,  Me¬ 
zieres,  Maubeuge,  Mons  and  Brussels, 
and  this  line  was  his  last  good  lateral 
communication  west  of  the  Ardennes. 
It  lay  nearest  in  the  south  where  the 
Fourth  French  and  First  American 
Armies  were  in  line.  It  was  well  de¬ 
fended  in  the  centre  (where  the  Hin¬ 
denburg  line  bulged  out)  by  the 
massif  of  St.  Gobain  and  the  Chemin 
des  Dames.  In  the  north  where  Haig 
stood  before  the  Wotan  and  Siegfried 
lines  defense  was  formidable.  Attack 


First  Army  to  advance  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Argonne  Forest  in  the 
direction  of  Mezieres  and  Gouraud’s 
Fourth  Army  to  drive  in  between  the 
Meuse  and  Mezieres,  so  as  to  threaten 
the  railway.  To  the  north,  the  First 
French  Army  under  Debeney  and  the 
First,  Third  and  Fourth  British  Ar¬ 
mies  were  to  press  an  attack  against 
the  Hindenburg  line  between  Scarpe 
and  Oise,  in  the  direction  of  Maubeuge. 
Such  “pincer-like”  action,  Foch  judged, 
would  have  its  effect  upon  the  enemy’s 
centre,  and  to  the  central  group  of 
French  armies  commanded  by  Hum¬ 
bert  and  Mangin  was  assigned  the  rdle 
of  embarrassing  the  enemy  in  his  con¬ 
sequent  enforced  withdrawal  beyond 
Aisne  and  Ailette.  Foch  knew  that 
Ludendorff  had  weakened  his  army  in 
Flanders  in  order  to  protect  Cambrai, 
and  he  accordingly  went  north  to  sec 
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St.  Mihiel  to  the  Verdun 
sector,  making  elaborate  pre¬ 
cautions  to  induce  the  enemy 
to  believe  that  the  attack 
would  be  towards  Metz,  and 
veiling  his  khaki-clad  troops 
with  a  thin  line  of  horizon 
blue  until  the  very  night  of 
September  25-26,  so  that  the 
enemy  was  thereby  success¬ 
fully  deceived. 

''7 ''HE  BATTLE  OF  ARMAGED¬ 
DON  IS  LAUNCHED  AT  LAST. 

Upon  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
and  General  Pershing  de¬ 
volved  the  heavy  responsi- 


Cogyngk 


COMPREHENSIVE  VIEW  OF  MARSHAL  FOCH’S  PINCERS  STRATEGY 


Diagram  to  explain  Marshal  Foch’s  strategic  plans  in  1918.  The  inmost  pincers  comprise  the  British  attack  on  St. 
Quentin  and  the  French  upon  Rheims;  the  centre  pair  include  the  British  operations  about  Cambrai  and  the  French 
in  Champagne;  the  outermost,  largest,  pair  embrace  the  Anglo-Belgian  offensive  in  Flanders  and  Franco-American 
assaults  upon  the  Meuse. 


King  Albert,  and  agreed  with  him  upon 
an  action  destined  to  conquer  the 
province  north  of  the  Lys.  General 
Birdwood  with  the  new  British  Fifth 
Army  south  of  the  Scheldt  was  to  per¬ 
form  a  function  similar  to  Fayolle’s 
group  of  armies  in  the  centre,  and  has¬ 
ten  the  enemy’s  retreat. 

Before  the  battle  it  was  necessary 
to  clear  up  the  advance  positions  three 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  Hindenburg 
system,  and  this  was  done  by  Haig 
(Battle  of  Epehey)  and  by  D6beney’s 
First  French  Army  between  St.  Quen¬ 
tin  and  Ua  Fere.  Meanwhile  Pershing 
was  secretly  transferring  troops  from 


bility  of  deciding  to  advance.  The 
former  had  serious  obstacles  before  his 
line;  the  latter,  with  almost  a  new 
army,  had  to  overcome  German  resist¬ 
ance  desperate  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  locality  as  a  pivot 
for  possible  German  retreat.  Each 
accepted  the  responsibility,  independ¬ 
ently  of  his  government.  Upon  the 
26th  of  September,  on  the  western  end 
of  the  line  the  first  rumblings  of  the 
great  Battle  of  Armageddon  began 
between  Meuse  and  Rheims,  and  soon 
the  whole  front  from  Lorraine  to  the 
sea  roared  up  in  mighty  crescendo,  the 
voices  of  the  great  guns  punctuated  by 
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the  monotonous  throbbing  of  drum  fire 
so  heavy  as  to  set  the  earth  rocking  150 
miles  away.  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  battle 
against  Cambrai  opened  on  the  27th,  and 
King  Albert  attacked  north  and  south 
of  Ypres  on  the  morning  of  the  28th. 

HE  FRANCO-AMERICAN  BATTLE  IN  CHAM¬ 
PAGNE  AND  THE  ARGONNE. 

Upon  the  French  front  between 
Suippe  and  Meuse,  Gouraud  had 


the  morning  of  the  26th,  and  according 
to  his  plan  the  French  army  advancing 
would  approach  the  American  Army 
with  its  right.  The  flow  of  the  Meuse 
would  force  the  Americans  to  incline 
to  the  left  and  thus  in  converging  the 
two  forces  would  find  themselves  in 
touch  at  Grand  Pr6  Pass  while  pur¬ 
suing  their  mutual  advance  on  Mez- 
ieres  and  Sedan.  Such  advance,  Foch 
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METAL  WHICH  NEVER  REACHED  ITS  DESTINATION 


Collections  of  bells,  candelabra,  and  crucifixes  rifled  from  churches  of  France  and  about  to  be  shipped  to  Berlin 
which  were  found  in  a  German  encampment  by  the  advancing  French.  Numbers  of  German  helmets  were  also 
left  behind  by  their  owners  in  their  great  haste,  who  acted  on  the  principle  of  “  Safety-First.” 

International  Film  Service 


known  since  the  8th  that  about  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  would  be  expected 
to  execute,  in  conjunction  with  the 
First  American  Army  on  the  right,  an 
offensive  towards  Mezieres,  and  for 
three  weeks  he  prepared.  From  the 
20th  the  six  corps  of  the  Tenth 
Army  (9th,  2nd,  nth,  14th,  38th, 
2 1st)  were  in  line.  Behind  them  the 
1st  Cavalry  Corps  waited  in  readiness 
to  exploit  the  gains  of  the  infantry. 
The  front  of  attack  ran  from  Auberive- 
sur-Suippe  on  the  west  to  Vienne-le- 
Ch&teau  on  the  east  where  Gouraud 
joined  up  with  the  Americans.  Gen¬ 
eral  P6tain  gave  the  order  to  attack  on 


calculated,  would  throw  the  enemy 
across  the  Meuse  .into  the  difficult 
Ardennes  country  where  scarcity  of 
communications  would  seriously  em- 
barass  his  retreat.  Gouraud  had  before 
his  front  eighteen  miles  of  Champagne 
heathland,  which  the  attack  of  July 
15  had  left  shell-cratered  and  blasted. 
German  defense  on  this  front  was  very 
obstinate  for  Ludendorff  recognized  it 
as  the  pivot  of  his  retreat,  in  the  same 
sense  as  it  was  the  pivot  of  Foch’s 
manoeuvre.  To  follow  the  operations 
better  the  Commander-in-Chief  went 
to  Trois-Fontaines,  while  P^tain  set 
up  headquarters  at  Nettancourt. 
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At  5  :2 5  on  the  morning  of  the  26th 
after  violent  bombardment  the  French 
infantry  went  forward.  The  enemy 
had  imitated  Gouraud’s  manoeuvre  of 
July  and  evacuated  the  front  lines 
which  were  manned  only  by  advance 
posts.  But  this  had  been  foreseen  and 
the  troops  did  not  spend  themselves 
rashly,  pushing  on  valiantly  through 
the  terrible  waste  of  “No  Man’s 


could  not  be  used,  and  artillery  work 
was  severely  limited.  The  28th  was 
an  arduous  day  all  along  the  line:  the 
aerial  forces  reported  dense  masses  of 
reserves  being  thrown  in  to  stiffen  the 
line,  nevertheless  Gouraud  made  steady 
advance,  and  east  of  the  Argonne 
Pershing  reached  the  Bois  d’  Epinonr- 
ville  as  far  as  Nantillois,  and  took  the 
Wood  of  Dannevoix. 


AMERICANS  AND  FRENCH  CUTTING  WIRE  AT  BADONVILLER 


Land.”  It  took  three  days  of  desper¬ 
ate  fighting  to  force  a  passage  out  of  the 
old  battlefields.  The  enemy  offered 
only  the  expected  resistance,  thick 
nests  of  machine-guns,  vigorous  coun¬ 
ter-attacks  wherever  the  tide  paused, 
but  he  held  the  high  ground  and  was 
throwing  in  his  reserves. 

Meanwhile  eastwards  the  Americans 
made  a  fine  advance;  by  the  evening  of 
the  26th  they  had  captured  the  first 
line  defenses  on  the  whole  front  of  at¬ 
tack,  and  in  the  centre  pressed  for¬ 
ward  around  Montfaucon  where  the 
Crown  Prince  had  a  palatial  dug-out. 
Their  left  wing  by  now  was  entangled 
in  the  terribly  difficult  country  of  the 
Argonne  without  roads  so  that  tanks 
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On  Gouraud’s  front  the  Germans 
were  basing  their  resistance  to  the  left 
on  the  Rheims  mountain  which  the 
French  general  did  not  mean  to  attack 
but  purposed  to  turn,  and  to  the  right 
on  the  Argonne  Forest  where  the  Amer¬ 
icans  now  made  little  advance.  To 
stem  French  progress  in  the  centre 
Ludendorff  reinforced  his  positions  in 
the  massif  of  Notre  Dame-des-Champs 
whose  conquest  threatened  the  turning 
of  the  Rheims  heights,  and  for  some 
days  successfully  halted  Gouraud’s 
men,  as  in  the  forest  he  was  holding  up 
the  Americans. 

Meanwhile  what  was  happening  in 
the  other  phases  of  the  great  battle, — 
so  vast  that  it  is  easy  to  be  lost  in 


THE  BELGIAN  ARMY  RE-FORMED  AND  REFITTED 

Gradually  as  the  new  recruits  were  trained  they  rejoined  the  units  stationed  in  Flanders.  In  this  picture  General 
Ceuninck  is  seen  making  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  army  cantonments.  The  Belgian  forces  under  King  Albert 
played  a  worthy  part  in  the  last  offensive  of  1918,  which  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  “Battle  of  Liberation.” 


106TH  REGIMENT  RETURNING  FROM  HINDENBURG  LINE 

The  27th  Division  first  entered  the  line  with  British  units  opposite  Mt.  Kemmel.  On  August  20  it  moved  to  the 
Dickebush  sector,  Belgium,  and  eleven  days  later  was  a  front  line  division  in  the  attack  on  Vierstandt  Ridge.  As 
part  of  the  2nd  Corps  (U.  S.)  4th  British  Army,  the  division  was  in  action  near  Bony,  September  24-October  1.  Octo¬ 
ber  t2  it  again  entered  the  line  in  the  St.  Soupiet  sector  and  crossed  the  Selle  River.  U.  S.  Official 
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the  details?  “The  British,  looking  at 
their  area,  will  see  it  as  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  St.  Quentin  and  Ypres,  designed 
to  break  the  Hindenburg  Line.  The 
Americans  will  see  it  as  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  Meuse  and  the  Argonne  to 
reach  and  cut  the  all-important  Metz- 
Maubeuge  railway.  The  French  will 
see  it  as  a  kaleidoscopic  contest  in 
which  the  French  soldiers,  now  beside 
the  British,  now  with  the  Belgians, 


in  which  were  two  American  divisions, 
and  D6beney’s  First  had  effected  a 
breach  in  the  heart  of  the  Hindenburg 
position  and  by  October  5  the  line  was 
broken.  After  four  years’  hammering 
nothing  but  a  single  line  now  stood 
between  the  British  Army  and  Mau- 
beuge. 

In  Flanders,  coincidentally,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  thrust  had  found  its  mark.  Luden- 
dorff  had  drawn  off  troops  to  strength- 


Wr 

HASTENING  THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  ENEMY  IN  CHAMPAGNE 

Important  progress  was  made  along  the  southern  part  of  the  battlefront  during  the  first  week  of  October,  1918. 
At  the  beginning  of  that  week  the  German  forces  still  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  heights  of  the  Argonne  and 
St.  Gobain  Forest.  By  the  end  of  that  week  they  had  been  forced  from  both  strongholds,  while  Laon  had  been  re¬ 
captured  by  the  French  and  the  enemy’s  railway  lines  threatened. 


and  now  beside  the  Americans,  do 
heroic  service  at  crucial  moments. 
Even  the  Belgians,  participating  con¬ 
siderably  and  nobly,  will  describe  it  as 
the  Battle  of  their  Liberation.” 

HE  IMPREGNABLE  HINDENBURG  LINE 
FINALLY  BREAKS. 

Ludendorff’s  pivot  in  the  south  still 
held:  was  his  rampart  in  the  north  yet 
unbroken?  Horne  and  Byng’s  attack 
that  had  begun  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  27th  went  forward  unchecked  to 
Sailly,  and  threatened  Cambrai  from 
the  north.  September  29  was  a  day  of 
crisis — fraught  with  the  fate  of  empire. 
By  evening  Rawlinson’s  Fourth  Army, 


en  his  forces  before  the  British  and  left 
only  five  divisions  between  Voomezeele 
and  Dixmude  on  a  front  of  17  miles. 
Here  on  the  28th  King  Albert’s  at¬ 
tack  won  through,  cleared  the  Flan¬ 
ders  ridges  in  less  than  48  hours,  swept 
forward  beyond  Passchendaele  and  by 
October  1  threatened  Roulers. 

HE  BATTLE  IN  THE  CENTRE— GERMANS 
DRIVEN  FROM  THE  VESLE. 

As  Foch  had  foreseen,  moreover, 
Gouraud’s  and  Haig’s  blows  around  the 
St.  Gobain  bulge,  and  the  Belgian 
thrust  to  the  north  of  Lille,  threatened 
the  enemy  in  the  enclosed  areas  and 
he  began  to  withdraw.  Then  the  French 
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GERMAN  MARINES  AND  MACHINE  GUNS 

Dragging  up  machine  guns  amid  the  heavy  sand  of  the  dunes  on  the  Belgian  sea-coast.  More  difficult  than  mud  or 
snow  or  woodland  trail  is  the  going  over  such  territory  and  the  comparatively  light  gun  required  a  human  team  in 
addition  to  an  engine.  The  whole  coast  was  heavily  fortified  both  with  stationary  as  well  as  with  mobile  artillery. 

Henry  Rusehin 


PREPARED  TO  GIVE  THEIR  MESSAGE 

Battery  after  battery  of  French  “  Heavies  ”  placed  in  systematic  formation  under  the  protection  of  splendid  trees 
which  border  a  highway  in  the  Oise  sector.  It  was  such  trees  as  these — whose  slowly  attained  maturity  repre¬ 
sented  the  hopes  of  many  years — that  the  Germans  wantonly  felled  as  they  retreated  in  1917  and  again  in  1918. 

N.  V.  Times 
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armies  passed  into  action  in  the  centre, 
and  Birdwood’s  on  the  Scheldt,  and 
the  battle  raged  continuously  upon  a 
250-mile  front.  In  the  angle  where  the 
Hindenburg  line  rested  upon  the  St. 
Gobain  massif,  General  Mangin,  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  forest  of  Coucy,  endeavored 
to  push  towards  Laon  in  the  hope  of 
turning  the  enemy’s  flank  and  forcing 
him  to  evacuate  the  country  between 
Vesle  and  Aisne.  He  conquered  the 
plateau  to  the  north  of  Soissons,  and 
thence  advanced  against  Malmaison — 
the  key  to  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  A 
Lorraine  deserter  captured  on  the  28th 
informed  Mangin  that  the  enemy  by  a 
retreat  towards  the  Aisne-Oise  Canal 
was  seeking  to  extricate  himself,  so 
Mangin  pressed  the  attack,  captured 
Malmaison  and  wiped  out  the  enemy 
rear-guards.  At  this  point  Foch  per¬ 
ceived  an  opportunity:  if  the  enemy 
hesitated  to  release  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vesle  he  might  be  taken  between  two 
fires,  if  while  Mangin’s  guns  were 
sweeping  the  plateau  to  the  north  of 
the  Aisne,  Berthelot  should  light  up  to 
the  south  of  the  Vesle.  Upon  the  30th 
the  Fifth  Army  (with  the  5th,  20th, 
and  3rd  Corps)  accordingly  threw  it¬ 
self  against  the  German  front  between 
Ghennes  and  Jonchery.  The  5th 
Corps  crossed  the  Vesle  at  6:25  and 
progressed  towards  the  Wood  of  Gou- 
lqt,  pushing  an  unprepared  enemy 
before  him.  On  Berthelot’s  left,  the 
20th  Corps  was  held  up  by  the  machine 
guns  of  Romain  and  of  Grand  Haneau, 
but  by  noon  it  had  encircled  these  posi¬ 
tions  and  captured  them.  The  3rd 
Corps  after  fierce  fighting  progressed 
towards  the  west  of  Revillon  and  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  October  saw  all 
the  region  between  Aisne  and  Vesle 
swept  up. 

FFECT  OF  THE  BATTLE:  REQUEST  FOR 
ARMISTICE. 

Though  the  great  battle  lasted  well 
into  the  first  week  of  October,  certain 
unmistakable  signs  of  failing  morale, 
the  well-known  fact  of  the  exhaustion 
of  reserves  and  of  material  caused  Hin¬ 
denburg  and  Ludendorff  upon  its  third 
day  to  come  to  the  momentous  decision 
of  advocating  peace  proposals.  After 
that  interview  Ludendorff  writes:" The 
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Field-Marshal  and  I  parted  with  a 
strong  handshake,  like  men  who  have 
buried  their  dearest  hopes  and  who  are 
resolved  to  hold  together  in  their 
hardest  trials  as  they  have  held 
together  in  success.”  The  meeting 
marks  the  end  of  another  great  phase 
in  the  struggle:  after  the  preliminary 
thrusts  the  great  blow  has  been  deliv¬ 
ered,  it  has  gone  home  and  the  duellist 
has  fallen  to  his  knees.  Followed  a 
special  session  with  the  Kaiser  and 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  von  Hintze, 
at  Spa  Headquarters. 

Without  consulting  the  Army  the 
Kaiser,  aware  of  the  upswelling  tide  of 
revolution  within  the  empire  and  striv¬ 
ing  to  avert  a  crisis,  issued  an  order 
for  the  introduction  of  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  system  in  Germany.  The  change 
in  government  and  inevitable  delay 
fretted  the  Higher  Command  as  they 
knew  fully  the  gravity  of  the  military 
crisis.  While  Prince  Max  of  Baden  was 
seeking  to  form  a  cabinet  to  replace 
that  of  von  Hertling,  Ludendorff  sent 
Major  Baron  von  dem  Busche  to  Berlin 
to  explain  the  situation  to  the  Reichs¬ 
tag,  and  to  insist  upon  a  peace  offer. 
On,  the  4th  of  the  month  Prince  Max 
became  Imperial  Chancellor  and  the 
next  day  request  for  an  armistice  was 
sent  to  President  Wilson. 

Ludendorff  seeks  to  gain  time  to 

1  RALLY. 

The  greatest  battle  had  been  fought 
and  won,  but  there  still  remained  bit¬ 
ter  fighting  to  do,  for  Ludendorff, 
aware  of  the  increasing  difficulties  of 
Allied  transport,  attempted  to  rally 
and  in  his  effort  achieved  a  measure  of 
success.  German  retreat  had  left 
everywhere  in  its  wake  battle-torn 
ground  where  roads  and  railways  and 
bridges  had  been  obliterated.  Before 
the  Allied  armies  could  move  forward 
some  repair  of  the  means  of  transport 
was  absolutely  essential.  Thus  the 
Belgians  could  not  enter  Roulers  until 
October  14,  the  British  were  not  clear 
of  Cambrai  until  October  9,  Debeney 
and  the  First  French  Army  had  ad¬ 
vanced  only  eight  miles  east  of  St. 
Quentin  by  the  10th,  Gouraud  had  only 
progressed  one  and  a  half  miles  in  ten 
days  and  it  took  until  the  10th  for  the 
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American  Army  to  win  through  the 
Argonne  Forest.  All  this  gave  Luden- 
dorff  time  to  organize  a  new  line, 
Ixffore  being  forced  to  make  his  great 
stand-to  upon  the  line  of  Meuse.  His 
left  Hank  opposite  the  American  front 
lay  nearest  to  the  Meuse:  his  right 
Hank  in  Flanders  farthest.  It  was 
necessary  then  to  hold  firm  on  theMeuse 
and  swing  back  from  Flanders.  While 
achieving  this  it  was  equally  essential 
to  check  the  British  thrust  at  Mau- 
beuge,  lest  the  German  troops  about 
Ostend  be  cut  off.  The  report  to  the 
Reichstag  presented  by  von  dem  Busche 
had  ascribed  the  cause  of  German  fail¬ 
ure  to  two  factors,  namely  to  enemy 
tanks  and  the  consequent  wastage  of 
German  reserves.  Nothing  could  be 
done  to  repair  the  latter  but  in  his  plan 
for  ordered  retreat  in  the  northern 
area  where  tanks  could  be  used,  Luden- 
dorff  determined  to  oppose  water- 
barriers  between  his  troops  and  those 
formidable  engines  of  war. 

Thus  withdrawing  his  troops  from 
the  Belgian  coast  he  planned  a  stand 
on  a  line  resting  on  the  Dutch  frontier, 
and  running  behind  the  Ghent  Canal 
ak  far  south  as  Valenciennes.  Between 
Valenciennes  and  the  Oise  he  hoped  to 
check  Haig  by  his  Hermann  line — a 
weak  position  only  half  complete.  His 
centre  would  withdraw  into  the  H un¬ 
ding  line.  From  Aisne  to  Meuse  he 
determined  to  stand  firm  in  the  strong 
Brunhilde  and  Kriemhilde  positions 
against  Gouraud  and  Pershing  so  as 
to  keep  open  the  vital  neck  of  his  re¬ 
treat.  So  much  for  the  plan:  what  were 
the  necessary  conditions  of  accom¬ 
plishment? 

Writing  at  this  juncture,  Requin 
says  “The  German  staff  proposes  to 
establish  itself  upon  the  Antwerp- 
Scheldt-Maubeuge-Mezieres-Metz  line, 
but  for  the  purpose  it  needs  a  respite, 
for  a  new  defensive  front  can  not  be 
occupied  under  good  condition  unless 
it  is,  first,  organized  ahead,  second, 
occupied  by  reserve  troops,  ready  to  col¬ 
lect  the  forces  engaged  and  retreating. 

“The  situation  of  the  German  Army 
is  in  fact  without  an  outlet.  Their 
reserves  have  melted  away  in  the  gigan¬ 
tic  battle.  From  67  divisions  back  of 


GERMAN  LINES— ACTUAL  AND  PROJECTED 

the  Front,  September  26,  they  have 
fallen  to  46,  September  30,  to  26  by 
October  15,  of  which  only  nine  are  con¬ 
sidered  fresh.  The  necessary  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  fighting  and  replace¬ 
ment  effectives  no  longer  exists.” 

ENERAL  LUDENDORFF  ENGINEERS  A 
NEW  STAND-TO. 

A  part  of  Ludendorff’s  retreat  was 
successfully  carried  out.  Between  Oc¬ 
tober  14  and  23  German  forces  with¬ 
drew  in  fair  order  from  the  Belgian 
coast  behind  the  water  line  of  canal 
and  river.  In  the  centre  also  from  the 
St.  Gobain  massif,  from  Laon  and  from 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  the  retreat  was 
orderly  though  somewhat  hastened  by 
the  French  armies  of  Berthelot  and 
Mangin.  By  the  15th  the  French  faced 
the  enemy  in  his  new  position  behind 
the  FI  unding  line.  Eastwards  Gouraud, 
who  had  had  the  2d  and  36th  Ameri¬ 
can  Divisions  in  line,  attacked  in 
force  on  the  8th  and  retirement 
took  place  behind  the  Brunhilde 
lines.  On  the  American  front  there 
was  no  question  of  retreat;  the  front 
must  hold  and  the  Americans  were 
fighting  hard  for  every  inch  of  ground. 
An  effort  was  made  to  get  more  room 
by  extending  the  attacking  front  to 
the  right  banks  of  theMeuse.  On  the 
16th  Pershing  handed  over  command 
of  the  First  American  Army  to  General 
Liggett  as  the  continued  arrival  of 
fresh  troops  allowed  of  a  Second  Ameri¬ 
can  Army  which  went  into  line  on  the 
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Woevre  front,  opposite  Metz.  By  the 
14th  the  last  line, — the  Kriemhilde 
Stellung  was  attained. 

Before  the  British  attack,  however, 
things  went  contrary  to  Ludendorff’s 
plan.  Haig’s  battle  of  Le  Cateau  hus¬ 
tled  the  enemy  back  behind  the  Her¬ 
mann  line  with  serious  losses  in  men 
and  guns.  Still  the  German  Com¬ 
mander  was  not  ill-pleased  with  the 


Grandpre  was  taken,  Gouraud  on  the 
left  captured  the  heights  above  Vou- 
ziers  and  crossed  the  Aisne.  By  the 
18th  German  defenses  on  Meuse — as 
on  the  Cambrai-St. -Quentin  front — 
were  exhausted. 

ERMANY'S  SITUATION  DESPERATE: 

LAST  EFFORTS  TO  EXTRICATE 
HER  ARMIES. 

On  the  26th  Ludendorfif  resigned: 


RHEIMS  IN  RUINS  RESUMES  BUSINESS 


One  of  the  principal  streets  in  Rheims.  The  inhabitants  are  rapidly  bringing  back  scenes  of  life  to  its  devastated 
but  immaculate  streets.  In  the  distance  appears  the  tattered  and  roofless  cathedral,  which  may  either  be  left  in 
lonely  splendor  as  a  ruin  whose  memory  will  ever  be  sacred,  or  in  restored  beauty  may  testify  to  the  art  of  the 
Twentieth  Century. 


retreat  and  he  pressed  the  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  not  to  accept  terms  that 
would  strip  Germany  of  her  army  and 
navy. 

Even  as  he  spoke  new  blows  fell. 
Attacking  between  the  bend  of  the 
Scheldt  below  Va’enciennes  and  the 
Sambre,  British,  French,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  corps  in  the  Battle  of  the  Selle 
(October  17-23)  made  a  breach  in 
Ludendorfif’s  rallying  line,  some  35 
miles  wide.  In  the  Franco-American 
sector,  the  Americans  n  touch  with 
the  Kriemhilde  position  since  the  14th, 
after  an  eight-day  battle  pierced  the 
line  at  several  points.  On  the  16th 
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the  following  day  he  left  Headquarters. 
The  situation  now  was  almost  desper¬ 
ate.  The  collapse  of  Turkey  and  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Austria  left  Germany  stripped 
of  allies.  Her  armies  had  been  many 
times  decisively  defeated,  and  they  had 
only  one  line  of  defense  yet  remaining. 
The  navy  was  openly  mutinous,  the 
working  classes  starving.  Among  her 
opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  had  only  half  developed 
her  military  power,  Allied  munition 
factories  were  increasing  their  output 
every  week,  their  air  forces  at  last 
were  definitely  superior,  they  had  ar¬ 
rested,  if  not  defeated,  the  U-Boat 
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LAST  STAGES  OF  THE  ALLIES’  ADVANCE  TO  THE  VICTORY  LINE  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 


campaign.  Chances  of  averting  a 
gigantic  military  disaster  were  slight. 
In  1914,  between  Liege  and  Metz  on 
a  front  of  115  miles,  Germany  had  put 
some  54  divisions  into  France.  She 


had  to  extricate  fully  three  times  as 
many,  with  their  many  times  multi¬ 
plied  equipment.  Behind  her  centre 
lay  the  difficult  Ardennes  country 
where  hurried  retreat  over  congested 
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roads  would  be  little  short  of  debacle. 
The  gap  to  the  north  from  Liege  to 
Namur  was  already  threatened  by  the 
British,  who  were  nearer  the  crossings 
of  the  Meuse  than  were  the  German 
forces  on  the  Scheldt,  and  the  latter 
faced  therefore  the  possibility  of  being 
driven  against  the  Dutch  frontier  and 
forced  to  surrender.  The  gap  to  the 
south  between  Mezieres  and  Longuvon 
was  menaced  by  Gouraud  and  the 
Americans,  and  if  the  German  centre 
did  not  succeed  in  making  good  its 
escape  before  the  French-Americans 
captured  Mezieres  and  Sedan,  it  was 
likely  to  be  cut  off. 

OCH’S  LAST  BATTLES  CUT  OFF  THE  POS¬ 
SIBILITY  OF  RETREAT. 

So  in  the  last  and  final  effort  Foch 
continued  his  two  main  thrusts.  The 
British  armies  in  the  north  were  pointed 
for  Maubeuge  and  Mons  and  Namur, 
to  cause  the  Germans  to  evacuate 
hastily  their  right  and  centre.  Gou¬ 
raud  and  the  Americans  were  striking 
for  Mezieres  and  Sedan  to  block  the 
southern  exits.  November  I,  Haig 
broke  through  the  defense  on  the  little 
Rhonelle  and  began  an  advance  up  the 
Sambre  valley.  His  progress  dragged 
with  it  the  Germans  in  line  north  of 
Cambrai  to  the  sea,  and  to  the  south 
from  Oise  to  Aisne.  South  of  Ghent 
two  French  Corps  (each  of  which  had 
an  . American  division  with  it)  on  the 
right  of  King  Albert’s  Army  drove 
back  the  Germans  along  the  Scheldt, 
and  the  91st  American  division  cap¬ 
tured  Oudenarde.  Pursuit  was  not 
rapid  for  all  roads  and  railways  were 


destroyed,  yet  the  enemy  was  going 
very  slowly,  too,  clogged  by  his  masses 
of  transport  and  the  airmen  swoop¬ 
ing  low  reaped  rich  harvest.  By  the 
5th  the  fugitive  troops  were  beyond 
the  Mormal  Forest,  by  the  8th  they 
were  flying  from  the  Scheldt;  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  Maubeuge  was  occupied  and  to 
the  south  Hirsa  by  the  French.  No¬ 
vember  11,  the  Canadians  entered 
Mons. 

On  the  American  front  Pershing 
during  the  last  days  of  October  was 
biting  into  the  last  fragments  of  the 
Kriemhilde  line.  To  the  front  of  the 
American  left  and  the  French  right  lay 
the  For6t  de  Bourgogne — an  extension 
of  the  Argonne — and  this  time  the 
attacking  forces  lined  either  edge  of 
the  forest  and  November  2  succeeded 
in  pinching  out  the  Germans,  and 
joined  hands.  Thus  Gouraud  had  a 
straight  front  of  9  miles  to  the  east  of 
Attigny.  November  4  he  drove  the 
enemy  back  from  the  southern  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Meuse-Aisne  Canal  from 
Attigny  to  Sedan  and  to  avoid  being 
cut  off  from  Mezieres  his  opponents 
evacuated  the  line.  November  6  the 
French  entered  Rethel  as  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  reached  the  Meuse  opposite  Se¬ 
dan,  a  distance  of  25  miles  from  their 
starting  point  on  November  1.  Gou¬ 
raud  had  the  longer  distance  to  go,  and 
did  not  reach  Mezieres  until  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  10th.  Meanwhile  the  Amer¬ 
icans  had  crossed  the  Meuse  and  were 
pressing  the  enemy  east  of  the  river,  in 
the  direction  of  Montmddy,  when  the 
news  of  the  Armistice  came. 
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Winter  on  the  Italian  Front 


Chapter  LXIX 


The  Army  Machine 

THE  VAST  INTERLOCKING  ORGANIZATION  NECESSARY  TO 

CREATE  A  FIGHTING  ARMY 


By  Herbert  T.  Wade 

Sometime  Captain,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A. 


'T'WO  notable  facts  were  clearly  ap- 
A  parent  in  the  World  War  as  exerting 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  military  operations.  First  it  was 
shown  that  the  time  required  to  train 
and  make  an  efficient  soldier  out  of 
an  ordinary  citizen  was  less  than 
previously  had  been  supposed,  and 
secondly  that  with  the  progress  of 
civilization  the  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  an  army  was  a  matter 
of  considerable  and  ever  increasing 
complexity,  requiring  machinery  and 
men  apparently  'unrelated  to  actual 
combat,  yet  upon  whose  proper  action 
fighting  strength  and  ability  were 
absolutely  dependent. 


Efficiency  in  organization  neces¬ 
sary  in  WAR. 

The  efficiency  of  a  modern  industrial 
enterprise  depends  largely  upon  what 
we  are  pleased  to  term  its  organization, 
which  includes  primarily  a  responsible 
and  intelligent  supervision  able  prop¬ 
erly  to  arrange  its  various  internal 
and  external  affairs  into  what  goes  by 
the  name  of  a  system,  or  harmonious 
whole.  To-day  in  this  industrial  age, 
war  must  be  looked  upon  very  much 
as  if  it  were  a  vast  industrial  enterprise, 
with  the  fundamental  distinction  that 
its  object  is  destruction  rather  than 
production,  and  that  broadly  speaking, 


time  and  economy  of  life,  effort  and 
treasure  are  negligible  in  securing  the 
main  end,  that  is  destroying  or  over¬ 
coming  the  foe. 

INDUSTRY  ONCE  LEARNED  FROM  WAR, 
BUT  CONDITIONS  NOW  REVERSED. 

In  its  early  days  industrial  organi¬ 
zation  had  much  to  learn  from  warfare, 
as  that  was  the  oldest  and  most  per¬ 
sistent  form  of  organized  effort  for  self- 
preservation,  or  for  what  might  be 
termed  to-day  direct  action.  Latterly 
and  in  the  recent  war  especially,  the 
army  has  gone  to  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion  for  many  models  and  lessons. 

A  nation  rising  in  its  might  decides 
that  a  war  must  be  waged  or  met,  and 
accordingly  entrusts  the  responsibility 
for  developing  and  utilizing  its  fighting 
forces  to  one  or  more  men.  A  powerful 
blow  must  be  delivered  or  resisted  as 
promptly  and  effectively  as  possible 
according  to  the  decision  of  a  master 
mind.  Obviously  that  master  mind  can 
function  only  through  a  system  of  or¬ 
ganization  which  involves  hundreds, 
thousands,  or  even  millions  of  individ¬ 
uals.  The  general  must  assume  available 
troops,  arms,  ammunition,  equipment, 
subsistence,  clothing,  communication, 
transport,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  matters  for  which  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  but  which  others  subordinate 
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to  him  actually  must  take  care  of  for 
him.  Failure  in  one  minute  element, 
like  the  horseshoe  nail  of  the  nursery 
rhyme  may,  and  often  does,  change  the 
destiny  of  a  people. 

Organization  for  war  must  neces¬ 
sarily  GROW  MORE  COMPLEX. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  material  things. 
The  general  must  know  what  his  own 
army  and  that  of  his  enemy  are  doing 
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and  he  must  transmit  to  his  subordi¬ 
nates  such  parts  of  that  knowledge  as 
will  aid  them  in  their  efforts.  In  other 
words  to  a  single  mind  there  must  be 
joined  many  eyes,  ears,  and  mouths, 
subordinate  minds  trained  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  master  mind;  in 
short  there  must  be  organization,  which 
as  an  industrial  engineer  has  defined  it, 
is  a  machine  properly  to  carry  out 
what  should  be  done. 

In  any  army  such  an  organization 
must  inevitably  become  more  complex 
with  time.  No  longer  do  the  nations 
of  the  world  when  waging  war  restrict 
themselves  to  bows  and  arrows,  guns, 
or  any  other  classes  of  weapons,  but 
exert  their  fullest  possible  strength, 
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utilizing  to  the  full  whatever  means 
industry,  science  and  invention  in  their 
ceaseless  progress  place  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  as  of  use  in  war.  For  example, 
all  the  resources  of  chemical  industry 
were  employed  to  produce  toxic  gases, 
involving  a  special  organization  and 
personnel  in  a  service  ten  years  ago 
undreamt  of.  Today  when  a  general 
decides  to  move  his  army  he  requires 
for  its  transport,  standard  gauge  rail¬ 
ways,  narrow  gauge  temporary  lines, 
motor  vehicles  in  plenty,  provided, 
constructed  if  necessary,  maintained 
and  operated  with  the  highest  skill  even 
under  the  strange  and  forced  conditions 
of  war.  Clearly  such  a  result  only  can 
be  secured  by  an  organization  that 
will  function  from  the  actual  construc¬ 
tion  of  locomotives  and  cars  in  the  shop 
to  the  delivery  of  supplies  to  the  rail¬ 
head  and  even  up  to  the  front  lines  in 
the  field. 

rUHE  TASK  OF  ORGANIZATION  CONFIDED 
I  TO  THE  GENERAL  STAFF. 

To  secure  the  military  organization 
that  will  produce  the  proper  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  effort  is  a  task  to  which  the 
greatest  soldiers  in  Europe  through  their 
general  staffs  have  addressed  themselves 
for  generations  It  was  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  German  organization 
represented  the  last  word  to  be  spoken 
in  this  connection,  but  in  practice  it 
developed  defects  many  of  which 
doubtless  were  those  inherent  in  the 
national  mind  and  character. 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  the 
American  Army  will  be  interesting  for 
several  reason.  General  Pershing  did 
not  have  a  detailed  scheme  of  organi¬ 
zation  which  had  been  developed  under 
peace  conditions  at  Washington,  and, 
the  then  existing  General  Staff  in  the 
United  States  Army  was  not  a  general 
staff  in  a  war  sense.  Accordingly  on 
landing  in  France  General  Pershing 
realized  that  his  first  task  was  to  arrange 
for  the  organization  and  supply  of  the 
troops  that  would  be  sent  over.  He  was 
able  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  organiza¬ 
tion  based  on  the  lessons  of  the  war  and 
on  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in 
Europe,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the 
United  States,  though  of  course  he 
followed  in  many  respects  practices 
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prevailing  in  the  American  Service. 
The  general  scheme  was  therefore  a 
composite,  and  proved  very  successful. 

ENERAL  PERSHING  ABLE  TO  DISCARD 
ALL  PRECEDENTS. 

As  the  American  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
army  he  necessarily  had  from  the  out¬ 
set  his  general  staff  through  which  he 
could  arrange  for  its  organization, 


tively  near  the  scene  of  hostilities.  In 
fact  under  General  Pershing  so  far  as  ad¬ 
ministration  and  records  were  concern¬ 
ed  there  was  established  in  France 
practically  a  War  Department  leaving 
to  Washington  the  domestic  side  of  the 
War  operations  involved  in  raising  and 
training  troops  and  munitions  supply. 

At  the  head  of  the  General  Staff  was 
a  Chief-of-Staff,  and  later  a  deputy 


MOVING  THROUGH  THE  RUINS  TOWARD  THE  FRONT 


Here  is  seen  the  American  3rd  Division  passing  through  the  ruins  of  Esnes,  northwest  of  Verdun,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Meuse,  on  September  29,  1918.  The  business  of  moving  a  division  with  its  28,000  men,  its  artillery, 
machine-gun  carts,  supply  wagons,  water-wagons,  rolling  kitchens,  ambulances,  and  other  paraphernalia,  re¬ 
quired  no  little  system  and  organization.  U.  S.  Official 


operation  and  supply.  Being  free  to  do 
as  seemed  best  to  him  in  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  General  Pershing  adopted  the 
strongest  elements  of  the  French  Gene¬ 
ral  Staff  (Grand  Quartier)  and  the 
British  General  Headquarters,  fitting 
them  to  the  American  Army  with 
special  reference  to  the  outstanding 
fact  that  it  was  operating  so  far  fcom 
home  and  from  government  adminis¬ 
tration  and  supply  agencies,  thus 
requiring  rather  more  administrative 
and  supply  organization  than  was 
needed  by  Great  Britain  and  France, 
where  there  were  the  regular  war  offices 
and  ministries  functioning  compara¬ 


Chief-of-Staff  along,  with  a  Secretary 
of  the  General  Staff,  while  there  was 
also  at  General  Headquarters,  though 
not  a  part  of  the  Staff,  the  Adjutant 
General  in  charge  of  the  records,  the 
Inspector  General,  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  or  legal  adviser,  the  Chief  of 
Artillery  and  the  Chief  of  the  Tank 
Corps.  The  General  Staff  was  sub¬ 
divided  into  five  groups  each  with  its 
chief,  who  was  an  assistant  chief 
of  staff  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general,  and  in  his  appropriate  field 
spoke  for  the  commanding  general 
and  with  his  authority,  carrying  out  his 
orders  and  his  plans. 
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The  divisions  of  the  general  staff 
IN  A  GREAT  ARMY. 

The  Administrative  Section,  de¬ 
voted  to  organization  and  types  of 
equipment  for  troops,  replacements, 
tonnage,  priority  of  overseas  shipments, 
the  auxiliary  welfare  associations,  and 
cognate  subjects,  was  in  charge  of  a 
chief  known  in  Army  symbol  and  re¬ 
cords  as  G-i.  Under  G-2  was  the  in¬ 
telligence  section,  censorship,  enemy 
intelligence,  gathering  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  information,  preparation  of  maps 
and  all  similar  subjects.  G-3,  Opera¬ 
tions,  was  responsible  for  all  strategic 
studies  and  plans,  movement  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  combat  troops  ,  and  the 
supervision  of  combat  operations.  To 
G-4,  Supply,  was  given  the  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  the  supply  services  including  Con¬ 
struction  and  Transport  Departments 
and  the  operation  of  the  service 
of  supply,  and  of  the  hospitalization 
and  the  evacuation  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  The  important  scheme  of 
education  and  training  with  its  many 
schools  for  the  various  troops  and 
officers  was  supervised  by  G-5, 
Training,  who  had  general  direction 
and  co-ordination  of  education  and 
training. 

Through  these  various  groups,  both 
in  the  period  of  organization  and 
training  and  when  engaged  in  actual 
hostilities,  the  American  General  Head¬ 
quarters,  known  as  G.  H.  Q.  acted,  and 
headquarters  eventually  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  Chaumont  from  which  place  as 
a  nerve  centre  went  out  the  orders  and 
plans  governing  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces. 

'"T'HE  DIVISION  THE  UNIT  IN  THIS  ORGANI- 
1  ZATION. 

In  the  army  organization  scheme 
worked  out  by  General  Pershing  and 
his  staff  the  tactical  and  administra¬ 
tive  unit  was  the  combat  division, 
which  was  larger  than  that  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  or  the  French  or  German  armies, 
but  more  suitable  for  American  condi¬ 
tions  of  training,  operation,  supply  and 
maintenance.  This  already  has  been 
discussed  by  General  Wood  on  page 
853.  The  divisions  were  grouped  into 
Army  Corps,  and  the  Army  Corps  in 
turn  into  Field  Armies. 
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The  General  Staff  was  reproduced  for 
the  field  army  and  on  a  somewhat  less 
comprehensive  basis  for  the  army  corps, 
and  the  division,  where,  as  can  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  tables  of  organiza¬ 
tion  on  page  856,  there  were  three 
sections  instead  of  five,  with  G-i  in 
charge  of  administration  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  supply,  or  the  work  of  G-4 
of  the  General  Staff,  while  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  training  was  assigned 
to  G-3,  the  chief  for  operations. 

RITISH  AND  FRENCH  ELEMENTS  IN  THE 
ORGANIZATION. 

With  a  General  Staff  at  its  head  and 
provision  for  organizing  and  develop¬ 
ing  combat  and  supply  services,  a  mili¬ 
tary  machine  was  developed.  It 
should  be  noted  however,  that  while  we 
are  nominally  discussing  here  the 
American  military  machine  and  organ¬ 
ization,  the  main  facts  have  more  than 
an  American  bearing.  In  the  first  place 
the  fundamental  principles  of  military 
administration  and  the  ends  sought 
are  the  same,  so  that  whatever  the 
name  of  the  service  or  the  title  of  the 
officer,  in  each  of  the  armies  there  were 
men  and  organization  to  do  that  special 
work.  While  organization  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  army  was  based  on  the  special 
conditions  of  that  service,  yet  there  was 
little  if  any  prejudice  against  adopting 
radical  innovations,  and  the  Americans 
had  the  great  advantage  of  consulta¬ 
tion  and  advice  from  the  best  generals 
and  staff  officers  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  who  unreservedly  put  at 
General  Pershing’s  disposal  their  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience.  Even  more  than 
that,  realizing  the  crisis,  they  naturally 
wanted  the  best  possible  and  the  best 
organized  American  army.  As  a  result 
it  may  be  said  that  the  organization  of 
the  American  army  not  only  was  the 
best  for  it,  but  also  represented  the  best 
of  modern  European  military  science 
whatever  its  source. 

OMBAT  TROOPS  DEPENDENT  UPON  THE 
SERVICES  OF  SUPPLY. 

This  new  military  organization  in¬ 
volved  not  merely  the  line  troops  but 
the  successful  organization  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  supply  both  with  the  combat 
units  and  behind  the  lines.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  combat  troops  and 
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those  of  the  services  of  supply,  as  they 
were  termed  in  the  late  war,  is  one  of 
function  rather  than  of  actual  service 
or  usefulness.  For  a  division,  or  for  a 
corps  or  an  army,  there  must  be  certain 
service  of  supply  troops,  and  the 
fighting  troops  are  dependent  upon 
the  supply  and  technical  troops.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  first  line  men  could  fire 
ammunition  only  as  it  was  supplied, 


COMBAT  TROOPS  NOT  THE  ONLY  SOLDIERS 
IN  DANGER. 

It  must  be  emphasized  here  that 
when  troops  are  organized  primarily  for 
non-combat  functions,  they  must  not 
be  considered  either  in  military  law  or  in 
fact  non-combatants  but  soldiers,  and 
further  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
not  exposed  to  the  same  if  not  greater 
dangers  than  the  line  troops.  In  fact 
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advance  only  so  far  as  food  could  fol¬ 
low,  change  their  position  only  as 
transportation  was  available,  and  so 
on. 

The  division  therefore  must  be  or¬ 
ganized  to  take  care  of  itself  in  the 
field,  securing  and  distributing  its 
supplies  and  ammunition,  establishing 
and  maintaining  its  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  and  observation,  providing 
its  own  shelter  and  temporary  fortifi¬ 
cations,  using  its  own  transport,  and 
similar  functions.  In  these  duties  in  a 
single  combat  division  of  over  28,000 
men  some  6,000  men  are  engaged, 
while  with  the  corps  and  the  army  there 
were  additional  supply  and  technical 
troops  usually  of  special  branches. 


the  first  United  States  unit  to 
participate  in  active  fighting  was  a 
railway  construction  regiment,  the 
Eleventh  U.  S.  Engineers,  then  serving 
with  the  British  Army,  who  in  the  attack 
on  Cambrai  forsook  their  tools  for 
rifles  and  fought  so  valiantly  as  to  be 
mentioned  by  Marshal  Haig  in  his 
report. 

Signal  Corps  men  often  established 
lines  of  communication  under  fire,  or 
crawled  out  in  the  enemy  territory  to 
intercept  his  lines  or  tap  them  for  their 
own  purposes.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  the  surgeons,  hospital  and 
ambulance  corps  men  and  nurses 
working  in  most  advanced  zones  or  to 
the  motor  transport  and  train  services 
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bringing  up  ammunition  and  supplies 
to  the  very  front  lines  mid  shell  tire  and 
bombs  from  hostile  airplanes. 

^pHE  MANIFOLD  DUTIES  OF  ENGINEERS 
1  AND  SIGNAL  CORPS. 

In  the  division  the  engineer  regiment 
was  organized  primarily  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  field  fortifications.  But 


communication  by  every  practical 
means  within  and  between  the  arms 
of  the  fighting  forces,  using  night  and 
day  visual  signals,  wire  and  radio 
telegraph  and  telephone,  and  any 
other  form  of  communication,  so  that 
every  headquarters  would  be  in  touch 
with  its  own  units  and  with  each  other. 
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this  was  only  one  of  their  duties,  as  they 
must  attend  to  the  roads  over  which 
the  advance  proceeds,  build  bridges, 
lay  out  camps  and  make  surveys  and 
maps  as  required,  construct  field  forti¬ 
fications,  shelters  and  dug-outs  of  the 
type  required  for  the  special  plan,  time, 
or  operation.  They  erect  or  remove 
wire  entanglements  or  other  obstacles, 
place  or  destroy  mines,  operate  search 
lights,  install  water  supply  and  lighting 
systems,  and  in  short  do  such  field 
construction  work  as  is  required  in 
operations  and  in  camps.  The  con¬ 
struction  equipment  for  building, 
bridging,  and  other  work  was  assembl¬ 
ed  in  an  engineer  train  motor  or  horse 
drawn  that  accompanied  the  division. 

Next  with  the  division  were  the 
signal  corps  troops,  designed  to  supply 
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The  various  trains  belonging  to  a 

DIVISION. 

Each  division  of  course  had  its  various 
trains  for  supplies  and  ammunitions; 
involving  motor  trucks  or  animal  trans¬ 
port  to  bring  up  supplies  and  ammu¬ 
nition  from  the  dumps  or  railhead  to 
the  front  line  for  issue  through  the 
various  supply  or  ordnance  officers. 
These  trains  were  fully  organized  with 
a  veterinary  detachment  to  look  out  for 
the  animals,  and  motor  mechanics 
for  the  trucks,  and  would  bring  up  the 
material  from  the  points  of  distribu¬ 
tion  following  the  lines  of  traffic  com¬ 
munication  set  down  definitely  by  the 
staff  officer  in  charge  after  a  study  of 
maps  and  the  country  itself  and  rigor¬ 
ously  enforced  by  another  service  of 
like  nature,  the  military  police. 
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The  Military  Police  of  the  division 
not  only  had  to  preserve  order,  look 
out  for  spies,  and  prevent  straggling, 
but  as  mentioned  they  had  the  im¬ 
portant  task  of  keeping  open  the 
appointed  routes  of  communication, 
often  inadequate  in  number  and  in 
quality  for  the  heavy  traffic  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  The  military 
police  served  as  guides  and  regulators 


keeping  camps  and  men  healthy  or  in 
restoring  to  health  and  security  the 
wounded  and  sick  was  most  important 
from  a  military  standpoint.  A  casualty 
from  disease  reduced  fighting  strength 
just  as  much  as  a  bullet. 

Manifestly  it  is  impossible  in  the 
present  compass  to  enumerate  all  the 
administrative  officers  and  supply  ser¬ 
vices  that  accompanied  an  American 
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of  traffic  and  their  intelligent  handling 
of  the  movement  of  the  vast  supply  and 
ammunition  convoys  had  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  operations.  Of 
course  in  billets  or  camp  the  military 
police  were  responsible  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  order. 

The  sanitary  train  and  the  medical 
and  other  personnel,  provided  a  field 
hospital  for  the  prompt  reception, 
treatment,  and  evacuation  of  the  casual¬ 
ties  from  the  battle  front,  together 
with  such  allied  activities  as  ambulance 
companies  with  motor  and  animal 
transport,  supply  service,  and  tem¬ 
porary  infirmary  for  the  sick.  In  this 
connection  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  sanitary  work  involved  in 


division  in  the  field,  as  for  example,  the 
adjutant  general  and  the  clerical  force, 
the  ordnance  detachment  to  make  re¬ 
pairs  to  guns  and  equipment,  the  gas 
officer  and  the  chemical  warfare  troops 
when  assigned,  and  so  on. 

ENERAL  PERSHING'S  SCHEME  FOR  THE 
SERVICES  OF  THE  REAR. 

It  should  be  clear  however  that  any 
body  of  troops  can  function  only  as 
they  are  supported  from  and  are  in 
communication  with  a  well  provided 
base  being  dependent  upon  external 
agencies  and  organizations  for  regular 
and  special  supplies  of  ammunition, 
food  replacements,  and  facilities  for 
evacuating  and  taking  care  of  the 
casualties. 
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This  was  very  early  realized  by 
General  Pershing,  and  he  developed  a 
scheme  of  organization  for  a  complete 
service  of  the  rear,  which  he  cabled  to 
Washington  on  September  1 8,  1917, 
listed  item  by  item  the  troops  consider¬ 
ed  necessary  for  the  services  of  supply, 
including  a  variety  of  units,  many  of 
which  never  had  existed  in  the  United 
States  Army,  but  which  European  ex¬ 


perience  had  demonstrated  necessary 
or  desirable.  This  arrangement,  which 
was  adopted  at  Washington,  clearly 
recognized  that  under  such  conditions 
as  prevailed  in  Europe,  supplies  must 
be  brought  to  the  combat  troops  from 
bases  of  comparative  safety  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance,  which  could  not  be 
supplied  by  the  adjacent  territory,  but, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  British  and 
American  armies  must  be  provided 
from  the  respective  home  countries. 
Consequently  there  were  required  for 
these  armies  special  port  facilities,  ad¬ 
equate  railways  to  the  supply  bases, 
warehouse  and  storage  accommodation, 
and  facilities  for  the  supply  of  the 
advanced  bases  and  distribution  to  the 
troops  in  the  field. 
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1'HE  SERVICE  OF  SUPPLY  IMPORTANT  IN 
EVERY  ARMY. 

Therefore  an  important  part  of  the 
military  machine  in  all  the  armies 
dealt  with  the  essential  activities 
behind  the  lines,  or  as  its  principal 
functions  were  the  procurement,  stor¬ 
age  and  transportation  of  supplies  it 
came  to  be  known  officially  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  as  the 


Services  of  Supply,  usually  abbreviated 
to  the  initial  letters  S.  O.  S.  It  seemed 
desirable  to  General  Pershing  to  re¬ 
lieve  his  own  Headquarters  of  this 
concern  and  accordingly  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  established  officially  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  16th,  1918,  as  the  troops  were 
beginning  to  come  over  in  quantities, 
and  later  in  July  it  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  I .  G.  Harbord, 
who  had  been  General  Pershing’s  first 
Chief-of-Staff  and  had  commanded  the 
Second  Division. 

This  Service  of  Supply  which  might 
be  grouped  in  three  main  divisions  of 
supplies,  munitions,  and  administra¬ 
tion  included  11  sections  as  follows: 
Quartermaster,  Medical  Corps,  Engi¬ 
neer  Department,  Ordnance,  Signal 
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Corps,  Air  Service,  Motor  Transport 
Service,  Chemical  Warfare,  Trans¬ 
portation,  Provost  Marshal,  which  was 
later  transferred  to  General  Head¬ 
quarters,  and  the  General  Purchasing 
Board.  Each  of  these  sections  was 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  of 
the  corps  or  bureau  concerned  of 
appropriate  rank,  usually  a  major 
general.  The  commanding  general  of 


of  sick  and  wounded,  etc.,  between 
the  front  and  the  national  bases.  But 
the  American  Service  of  Supply  was 
even  more,  for  its  activities  gradually 
extended  over  the  whole  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  and  parts  of  Italy.  In  fact 
a  French  military  critic  has  compared 
it  to  a  full  ministry  such  as  might  have 
been  secured  in  France  by  combining 
the  French  departments  of  War,  of 


AMERICAN  FIELD  HOSPITAL  AT  TOURS 


Hospitals  for  American  sick  or  wounded  were  prepared  before  any  considerable  number  had  been  under  fire.  This 
is  the  hospital  at  Tours  and  can  be  recognized  by  the  crosses  upon  the  roofs.  U.  S.  Official 


the  Services  of  Supply  had  a  staff 
corresponding  in  its  three  sections  to 
similar  sections  of  the  General  Staff 
and  was  responsible  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief  for  the  supply  of  the  army. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Service  of 
Supply  was  located  at  Tours,  a  city 
145  miles  southwest  of  Paris,  on  the 
Loire,  and  a  junction  point  for  several 
railways  from  the  base  ports. 

OMP  ARISON  WITH  THE  BRITISH  AND 
FRENCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

This  American  Service  of  Supply 
corresponded  to  the  Direction  Generale 
de  l’Arriere,  or  rear  service  of  the 
French  Army,  which  had  the  supply 
operations  and  duties,  transportation 


Public  Works,  and  Transportation. 
In  Great  Britain  the  War,  Munition, 
and  Air  ministries  possessed  wide 
powers  and  functions  that  did  not  have 
to  be  exercised  by  its  army. 

In  short  the  Service  of  Supply  was 
an  army  in  itself  and  the  rank  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  its  officers  and  men  stood 
for  responsibility  and  discipline  no  less 
than  in  the  front  line  trenches.  In 
many  of  its  offices,  shops  and  stores 
could  be  seen  the  motto  ,  “All  the 
fighting  is  not  done  at  the  front,”  and 
if  fighting  is  the  overcoming  of  diffi¬ 
culties  this  is  evidently  true.  Even  in 
numbers  here  was  an  army.  On  the 
day  of  the  Armistice  there  were  reported 
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in  the  Services  of  Supply  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
some  386,000  soldiers,  in  addition  to 
31,000  German  prisoners  and  thousands 
of  civilian  laborers.  But,  as  has  been 
said,  the  non-combatant  troops  went 
up  to  the  very  battle  zones.  Here 
there  were  160,000,  most  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  operating  the  lines  of  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  troops  at  the  front. 
The  immensity  of  this  entire  work  can 


freight  for  its  supply.  Now  a  portion 
of  this  material  could  be,  and  some 
10,000,000  tons  actually  was,  secured 
in  Europe,  but  it  was  early  realized 
that  America  must  provide  the  bulk 
of  its  supply  for  its  armies.  Therefore 
to  all  practical  purposes  the  base  of  the 
United  States  Army  was  the  American 
continent.  Through  the  Channel  ports 
and  by  the  railways  of  Northern  France, 


UNLOADING  GOODS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 


Sleepy  French  ports  woke  to  new  life  during  the  war.  Several  which  had  had  little  commerce  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  until  the  United  States  entered  became  busy  places.  Labor  saving  devices  were  installed  to  hasten  the 
unloading  of  supply  ships.  This  shows  a  portion  of  the  docks  at  Bassens,  near  Bordeaux.  U.  S.  Official 


be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  non¬ 
combat  troops  in  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force  never  numbered  less 
than  28  per  cent,  while  with  the  British 
this  ratio  was  often  exceeded.  With 
a  maximum  strength  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
reaching  2,073,877  the  actual  number 
of  the  Services  of  Supply  personnel 
totaled  668,312  including  23,772  civi¬ 
lian  employees  on  November  11,  1918. 

HE  ARMY  BASES  IN  FRANCE  AND  ELSE¬ 
WHERE. 

The  Services  of  Supply  also  dealt  with 
vast  amounts  of  material.  In  round 
figures  an  army  of  2,000,000  men  re¬ 
quires  50,000  tons  a  day  of  railway 
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British  supplies  were  sent  forward, 
while  the  manufacturing  region  about 
Paris  was  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
French,  inevitably  resulting  in  an 
overload  of  the  railway  lines  from  this 
region  to  the  battle  front.  The  British 
had  magazines  or  store  houses  in  their 
home  districts  with  special  depots  for 
the  army  abroad  including  several 
home  bases  and  also  bases  in  France. 
The  first  of  those  was  at  Boulogne  and 
later  they  were  established  at  Amiens, 
Havre  and  St.  Nazaire.  Consequently 
the  American  ports  of  debarkation  and 
supply  bases  must  be  organized  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  them. 
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Port  facilities  were  to  be  developed 
requiring  the  construction  of  docks, 
railway  roads  and  buildings.  Base 
sections,  nine  in  number,  were  estab¬ 
lished  to  include  territory  at  and  sur¬ 
rounding  the  principal  ports,  and  from 
them  were  transported  men,  animals, 
and  supplies  by  sea,  rail  or  inland 
waterways.  These  base  sections,  three 
of  which  were  outside  of  France,  may 
be  identified  both  by  their  numbers 
and  by  their  headquarters  which  were 


located  as  follows:  i,  St.  Nazaire, 
2,  Bordeaux,  3,  London,  4,  Havre, 
5,  Brest,  6,  Marseille,  7,  La  Rochelle, 
8,  Italy,  9,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. 
In  these  base  sections  the  shipping 
from  America  was  unloaded  and 
the  cargoes  stored  until  required. 
There  was  an  intermediate  storage 
section  nearer  the  front  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Nevers,  and  an  advance 
section  extending  to  the  zone  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Within  this  zone  many  of  the 
earlier  divisions  were  trained  and  billet¬ 
ed.  The  headquarters  of  the  advance 
section  was  at  Neufch&teau,  with  reg¬ 
ulating  stations  at  Is-sur-Tille,  Lif- 
fol-le-Grand,  ind  St.  Dizier  to  main¬ 
tain  a  steady  flow  of  supplies. 


The  general  plan  was  to  accumulate 
an  allowance  of  supplies:  for  45  days  in 
the  base  sections,  for  30  days  in  the 
intermediate,  and  for  15  days  in  the 
advance  section,  but  after  the  sea  had 
been  rendered  fairly  safe  for  transports 
the  total  time  allowance  was  reduced 
to  45  days  distributed  proportionately. 
From  the  advance  sections  supplies 
were  forwarded  to  the  railheads,  there 
to  be  distributed  to  the  various  orga¬ 
nizations  by  motor  or  animal  transport. 


An  American  combat  division  required 
the  equivalent  of  25  French  railway 
carloads  of  supplies  daily  delivered  at 
a  point  within  reach  of  motor  or  horse 
drawn  transportation.  In  the  opposite 
direction  these  facilities  were  employed 
to  remove  the  wounded  from  the  battle 
zones  and,  when  conditions  permitted, 
material  to  be  salvaged. 

REPARATIONS  FOR  FOUR  MILLION  MEN 
IN  THE  BASE  AREAS. 

When  American  troops  arrived  in 
Europe  the  first  step  was  to  provide 
for  their  debarkation  and  their  move¬ 
ment  along  with  their  supplies  and 
extra  equipment  to  training  areas. 
Accordingly  port  facilities  were  plan¬ 
ned  on  a  scale  to  provide  eventually 
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for  an  army  of  4,000,000  men  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  construction  of  docks, 
railroads,  warehouses,  hospitals,  bar¬ 
racks,  and  stables  in  base  sections 
where  such  facilities  were  either  non¬ 
existent  or  inadequate.  At  the  ports 
themselves  some  160  new  berths 
or  docking  facilities  were  projected, 
and  about  one  half  of  these  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 


and  its  activities.  Starting  with  2,- 
000,000  square  feet  of  covered  storage 
secured  from  the  French  there  was 
actually  constructed  some  20,000,000 
square  feet  additional  of  such  space. 
There  were  hospital  buildings  and 
groups,  one  of  which  at  Mars,  with  a 
counterpart  at  Mesves,  a  4000  bed 
convalescent  camp  and  a  base  hospital, 
involved  700  buildings  covering  a 


STATION  AT  PAUILLAC  TURNED  INTO  EMBARKATION  CAMP 


Armistice.  To  move  troops  and  ma¬ 
terials  required  new  standard  gauge 
railroad  track,  not  so  much  new  lines, 
for  those  of  the  French  were  available, 
but  for  cut-offs  and  double  tracking  at 
congested  points  of  existing  systems, 
and  especially  adequate  switching  or 
storage  track  and  sidings  at  yards  and 
depots.  In  this  way  some  1002  miles 
of  standard  gauge  track  were  laid. 

Road  construction  and  repair  also 
was  undertaken  where  necessary,  as 
with  vast  fleets  of  motor  trucks  to 
supplement  rail  lines,  proper  highways 
were  a  positive  necessity  for  prompt 
transportation.  Building  construction 
undertaken  by  the  engineer  troops  was 
as  extensive  and  varied  as  the  army 
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ground  space  of  33  acres  and  provided 
with  the  usual  utilities  of  a  city  such  as 
roads,  water,  sewerage  and  lighting. 

OME  UNITS  PREVIOUSLY  UNKNOWN  IN 
THE  AMERICAN  ARMY. 

For  such  constructions  there  were 
forestry  and  woodworking  regiments, 
using  to  a  large  extent  American  wood¬ 
working  machinery,  which  produced 
some  200,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
4,000,000  railroad  ties,  300,000  cords 
of  fuel,  35,000  pieces  of  piling  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  products.  There  were 
quarrying  regiments  to  secure  stone  for 
building  and  use  on  the  roads,  while 
three  French  cement  mills  were  leased 
from  French  owners  and  operated  by 
American  troops.  The  engineers  fur- 
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nished  the  water  supply  service  lor  the 
?rmy  and  also  constructed  the  sewage 
disposal  plants.  There  was  a  geological 
section,  a  mechanical  or  power  section, 
and  a  camouflage  section  which  main¬ 
tained  important  shops  where  the 
necessary  material  was  turned  out 
mostly  by  French  women,  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  nearer  the  front  as  needed. 
The  engineers  also  operated  search- 


rPHE  DUTIES  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 
1  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

To  operate,  maintain,  and  construct 
all  railways  and  canals  under  American 
control  together  with  their  necessary 
appurtenances  was  the  task  assigned 
to  the  department,  and  a  Director 
General  of  Transportation,  General 
W.  W.  Atterbury,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  was  appointed,  assisted  by 
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light  service  for  the  front  and  import¬ 
ant  advance  stations  of  theS.O.S.,  in 
addition  to  their  other  duties. 

A  Transportation  Department  was 
organized,  as  the  American  army  was 
to  operate  certain  French  lines  to 
transport  men  and  supplies  to  the 
appointed  areas.  With  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  French  equipment  much 
repair  and  replacement  were  necessary, 
and  the  new  organization  had  to 
operate  according  to  unusual  prac¬ 
tice  and  methods.  This  was  a  new 
undertaking  as  the  United  States 
Army  never  had  had  a  transportation 
corps  as  a  separate  organization  and 
there  was  no  special  branch  qualified 
to  lie  expanded  for  such  functions. 


a  deputy  director,  engineer  of  con¬ 
struction,  manager  of  light  (narrow 
gauge  or  portable)  railways,  manager 
of  roads,  business  manager,  general 
manager,  and  a  deputy  director  with 
each  army  commander. 

There  were  construction  regiments, 
operating  regiments,  and  shop  regi¬ 
ments,  with  qualified  and  trained  spe¬ 
cialists  both  among  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  the  total  transportation  personnel 
at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  amounting 
to  some  2000  officers  and  53,000  men. 
The  shop  troops  assembled  for  service 
nearly  1500  standard  gauge  locomotives 
and  almost  20,000  cars  brought  over 
from  the  United  States  and  repairs 
were  made  to  1947  French  locomotives 
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and  57,385  French  cars,  thus  increasing 
the  available  rolling  stock  of  the  Allies 
by  these  amounts.  The  operation 
troops  were  no  less  successful  under  the 
difficult  conditions  imposed  by  foreign 
methods,  but  their  adaptability  was 
no  less  conspicuous  than  their  technical 
skill  and  resourcefulness.  From  July 
1918  to  November  11,  of  that  year, 
the  daily  tonnage  handled  at  the  port 


vice,  and  railhead  supply  units,  all  in 
charge  of  specially  organized  units  with 
qualified  officers.  Naturally  to  the 
Quartermaster’s  Department  came  the 
greatest  tonnage  (3,606,000  short  tons 
to  April  30,  1919,)  and  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  supplies  shipped 
from  the  United  States,  which  were 
augmented  by  purchases  made  in 
Europe.  These  supply  agencies  func- 


THE  ARTILLERY  REPAIR  SHOP  AT  MEHUN 


terminals  increased  from  17,000  to 
45,000  tons. 

HE  ENLARGED  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  QUAR¬ 
TERMASTER’S  DEPARTMENT. 

Much  of  the  freight  requiring  trans¬ 
portation  was  the  necessary  and  routine 
supplies  of  the  army  which  was  the 
concern  of  the  Quartermaster  corps. 
In  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
its  functions  were  summarized  as 
involved  in  the  payment  of  personnel 
and  general  disbursements,  providing 
fuel,  forage,  and  clothing,  maintaining 
a  remount  service,  laundries  and  baths, 
disinfection  of  clothing,  salvage  ser¬ 
vice,  quartermaster  shops,  depots,  and 
storehouses,  cold  storage  and  refrigera¬ 
tion,  graves  registration,  garden  ser- 
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tioned  so  successfully  that  with  the 
exception  of  early  1918,  when  there 
was  some  delay  in  receiving  clothing 
and  that  furnished  was  of  inferior 
quality,  and  for  occasional  shortages 
of  forage,  no  army  according  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  ever  was  better  provided. 

The  Chief  Quartermaster  was  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  S.  O.  S.  but 
with  G-4  of  each  army  there  was  a 
quartermaster,  and  likewise  with  G-i  of 
each  corps  and  division,  and  through¬ 
out  the  army  and  the  services  in  the 
rear,  were  supply,  labor  and  other 
units,  such  organizations  as  butchery 
companies,  bakery  companies,  ice  plant 
and  refrigerating  companies,  fire  pro¬ 
tection  companies,  and  other  special 
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agencies,  all  of  course  organized  on  a 
military  basis  and  subject  to  military 
discipline. 

HE  VITAL  MILITARY  IMPORTANCE  OF 
QUICK  COMMUNICATION. 

Modern  industry  deservedly  gives 
high  rank  to  promptness,  accuracy, 
and  ease  of  communication,  and  its 
very  great  importance  on  the  battle 
front  has  been  mentioned.  General 


in  the  zone  of  advance,  besides  mete¬ 
orological,  pigeon,  and  general  photo¬ 
graphic  services.  The  Signal  Corps  even 
maintained  a  cable  across  the  English 
Channel  and  at  the  close  of  the  War  had 
to  its  credit  4,000  kilometers  (2485  miles) 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  on  its 
own  poles  and  operated  a  system 
with  215,500  kilometers  (133,657  miles) 
of  line.  Many  of  the  best  women 


LONDON  BUS  USED  AS  PIGEON  LOFT 


The  London  bus  was  put  to  many  different  uses  during  the  war.  Sometimes  it  transported  men,  sometimes  it  was 
used  as  sleeping  quarters,  and  here  is  one  transformed  into  a  movable  pigeon  loft  where  the  winged  messengers 
were  housed.  Pigeons  were  of  considerable  use  in  spite  of  the  noise  and  confusion  which  might  well  have  fright¬ 
ened  them. 


Headquarters  must  be  in  communica¬ 
tion  not  only  with  the  battle  front  and 
with  the  base  depots  and  the  training 
areas,  but  even  with  the  very  seat  of 
Government.  In  charge  of  all  com¬ 
munications  was  the  Signal  Corps 
whose  function  it  was  to  supply, 
install  and  operate  the  general  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  service  throughout 
the  zone  of  the  armies,  and  thence  deve¬ 
lop  and  extend  it  in  connection  with 
new  or  existing  lines  to  and  through¬ 
out  the  rear  areas.  In  addition  to  the 
work  with  the  combat  units  there  were 
radio,  press  and  intercept  stations  in  a 
complete  radio  network  maintained 


operators  in  the  United  States  were 
in  the  telephone  service  abroad. 

Fighting  armies  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  railway  lines  but  dis¬ 
tribute  themselves  through  the  country 
at  large.  To-day  in  war  as  in  industry 
the  gasoline  driven  motor  vehicle  has 
an  important  role  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  conveying  of  troops  and 
supplies  along  roads  to  the  handling 
of  heavy  cannon  by  tractors.  It 
seemed  appropriate  to  make  motor 
transport,  a  special  department  of  the 
S.  O.  S.,  as  indeed  it  was  also  of  the 
War  Department,  back  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  zone  of  the  S.  O.  S. 
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this  service  controlled  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles,  giving  them  technical  super¬ 
vision,  and  training  chauffeurs  and  a 
skilled  personnel  including  repair  me¬ 
chanics  in  large  numbers. 

By  arrangement  with  the  French  it 
was  possible  for  the  troops  to  live  in  the 
buildings  of  the  districts  in  which  they 
were  training  or  operating,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  a  Renting,  Requisition,  and 
Claims  service  was  established  to  pro¬ 
cure  billeting  areas,  supervise  the 
quartering  of  troops,  and  to  have 
general  charge  of  the  renting,  leasing, 
and  requisitioning  of  land  and  buildings 
required  by  the  American  Army. 
Inasmuch  as  this  service  was  given 
authority  to  settle  claims  at  once  it 
facilitated  the  business  operations  of 
the  Army  and  made  progress  smoother. 

'T'HE  IMPORTANT  DUTIES  ASSIGNED  TO 
1  ARMY  ORDNANCE. 

To  supply  the  soldier  with  muni¬ 
tions,  and  specially  ammunition,  is  a 
leading  function  of  the  supply  service, 
for  the  fighting  man  is  a  fighting  man 
only  so  long  as  his  weapons  act  effec¬ 
tively.  An  individual  or  unit  can  trans¬ 
port  but  a  limited  and  soon  expended 
amount  of  ammunition,  and  rifles, 
machine  guns,  and  the  heavier  ordnance 
are  likely  to  require  repairs  due  to  wear 
and  tear  and  inevitable  failures.  This 
was  the  function  of  the  Army  Ordnance, 
a  service  more  closely  confined  to 
material  of  war  than  the  British  Army 
Ordnance.  Supplies  were  collected 
and  assembled  in  base  depots,  inter¬ 
mediate  storage  depots,  and  advance 
depots  in  accordance  with  the  general 
supply  scheme.  In  advance  of  these 
were  army  depots  and  dumps  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  to  the  battle  area  to  permit 
of  direct  delivery  to  the  troops.  This 
arrangement  insured  adequate  supplies 
of  ammunition  and  it  flowed  for¬ 
ward  almost  automatically  to  the 
points  needed.  In  the  First  Army 
alone  some  8,000  soldiers  were  engaged 
in  ammunition  supply. 

The  great  base  ordnance  shop  which 
the  A.  E.  F.  had  in  operation  but  not 
altogether  completed  at  Mehun,  was  to 
have  a  capacity  of  relining  monthly 
1245  guns  ranging  from  75mm.  to 
155mm  calibre,  the  carriage  shop  was 
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to  repair  approximately  2,000  ordnance 
gun  vehicles,  while  the  small  arms 
shop  was  to  care  for  150,000  rifles, 
500  pistols  and  20,000  machine  guns  a 
month.  At  the  advance  shops  was 
special  equipment  for  light  repair  work 
while  the  mobile  repair  shops,  which 
were  ingenious  combinations  of  tools 
mounted  on  motor  trucks  and  trailers, 
could  handle  repair  work  in  the  field. 
One  of  these  latter  on  the  Soissons  front 
was  able  to  put  into  action  against  the 
retreating  Germans  28  pieces  of  their 
own  artillery  ranging  from  77  to  210mm 
in  calibre.  In  another  case  American 
guns  intentionally  put  out  of  service 
on  a  withdrawal,  were  recaptured  and 
made  again  useful  after  a  few  days  by 
one  of  these  outfits.  “Fit  to  fight” 
applies  to  a  gun  as  well  as  to  a  man, 
and  a  repair  shop  attached  to  the  35th 
Division  had  a  record  of  not  having  a 
gun  out  of  action  for  over  five  minutes. 
All  kinds  of  repairs  were  made  by  these 
shops  ranging  from  watches  and  type¬ 
writers  to  steam  rollers  and  motor  vehi¬ 
cles. 

I'' HE  AIRCRAFT  SERVICE  AND  THE  TANK 
SERVICE. 

In  aviation  the  Service  of  Supply 
behind  the  lines  involved  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  airplanes  and  material  from 
the  Allies,  and  the  training  of  aviators, 
observers,  and  mechanics,  as  well  as 
the  preparations  that  were  being  made 
to  handle  material  from  the  United 
States,  including  the  installation  of  the 
armament.  Of  course  the  actual  com¬ 
bat,  bombing,  and  observation  work 
was  done  in  connection  with  troops  on 
the  firing  front,  but  for  administrative 
purposes  the  Aircraft  Service  was 
attached  to  the  S.  O.  S.  Supply  and 
repair  work  on  a  vast  scale  was  es¬ 
tablished  as  at  the  aviation  base  of 
Romorantin  for  assembly  and  repair, 
at  the  acceptance  park  at  Orly,  and  at 
various  advance  points.  There  were 
also  balloon  companies  using  some 
295  balloons. 

The  organization  for  supply,  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  of  tanks  was  not 
entirely  effected  nor  \»jas  the  projected 
equipment  secured  at  the  time  of 
the  Armistice,  but  the  organization  was 
ready  to  take  over  the  American  built 
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machines  as  they  arrived,  which  was  not 
until  after  the  Armistice.  These  com¬ 
plicated  machines,  even  if  they  did 
reproduce  primitive  ideas,  required 
many  mechanicians  and  supply  and 
repair  agencies. 

HE  DUTIES  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  WARFARE 
SERVICE. 

Comparatively  few  men  might  ac¬ 
tually  release  a  gas  wave  from  special 
projectors,  or  as  was  later  the  practice, 
fire  explosive  projectiles  filled  with 
toxic  gases,  operate  smoke  screens,  or 
flame  throwers,  but  to  provide  such 
appliances  and  materials  meant  a  well 
organized  host  of  specialists.  In  fact 
so  important  was.this  work,  that  what 
was  once  a  branch  of  the  Engineer 
Corps,  the  gas  service,  was  made  a 
separate  service,  and  later  on  March  5, 
1918,  was  organized  at  Tours  as  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  with  three 
main  divisions,  military,  technical, 
and  production  and  supply,  for  which 
shortly  before  the  Armistice  an  in¬ 
crease  up  to  1315  Officers  and  17,205 
enlisted  men  had  been  provided  though 
not  actually  realized.  This  service 
had  charge  of  training  at  the  gas 
school  regimental  and  battalion  gas 
officers  selected  from  line  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  also  the  providing  of  gas 
masks  and  instruction  in  their  use,  as 
well  as  in  the  detection  of  gas. 

The  supply  of  filling  materials  for 
gas  projectiles  was  of  course  important, 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  20  per 
cent  of  all  projectiles  made  in  the  United 
States  up  to  220  mm  were  filled  with 
gas  and  this  proportion  was  to  be 
increased  to  25  per  cent  after  January 
1,1919.  The  First  Gas  Regiment  took 
an  important  part  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive.  The  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  maintained  important 
chemical  central  depots  for  gas  masks 
and  other  supplies  at  Montoir,  St. 
Sulpice,  and  Gievres.  There  were  also 
laboratories,  experimental  fields,  and 
a  school  for  the  Chemical  personnel. 

rpHE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  NEVER  BE. 
I  FORE  SO  IMPORTANT. 

The  natural  duty  and  function  of 
the  Medical  Department  to  save  and 
preserve  human  life  and  health,  can  be 
considered  in  its  military  and  economic 


bearing  quite  as  much  as  from  the 
humanitarian  standpoint.  The  greater 
the  effective  strength  of  the  army  the 
more  powerful  it  naturally  is,  and  this 
can  be  secured  only  by  a  personnel,  or¬ 
ganization,  and  equipment  that  pro¬ 
vides  the  best  of  care  and  attention  for 
the  individual.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  personnel  and  supplies  for  the 
combat  troops,  an  important  duty 
of  the  Medical  Department  with  the 
S.  O.  S.,  there  were  many  and  complex 
problems  behind  the  lines.  Hospitali¬ 
zation  was  a  single  important  item, 
involving  as  it  did  adequate  and  even 
excess  preparation  for  possible  de¬ 
mands,  illustrated  perhaps  by  the 
statement  that  on  November  12,  1918, 
the  number  of  patients  in  hospitals 
reached  a  maximum  of  193,026,  and 
that  there  were  in  all  214,467  men 
evacuated  in  the  zone  of  the  armies,  and 
of  these  11,281  were  sent  on  trains  to 
base  ports.  The  handling  of  these 
wounded  meant  vast  numbers  of 
ambulances  and  hospital  trains.  In 
this  work  of  course  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  participated  performing  their 
special  duties  under  war  conditions. 
The  Dental  corps  was  also  an  important 
agency  for  health  as  were  various  sani¬ 
tary  units. 

OW  THE  MILITARY  BOARD  OF  ALLIED 
SUPPLY  WAS  DEVELOPED. 

All  of  the  supply  services  mentioned 
naturally  were  called  upon  to  make  ex¬ 
tensive  purchases  in  Europe  and  at  an 
early  date  General  Pershing  created  a 
General  Purchasing  Board  to  control 
and  co-ordinate  purchases  and  contracts 
made  by  the  various  services  and  to  act 
in  co-operation  with  all  the  Allies.  This 
work  under  a  General  Purchasing 
Agent  developed,  and  led  to  an  Inter- 
Allied  Board  for  Purchasing  and  later 
to  the  Military  Board  of  Allied  Supply 
in  the  unification  of  military  supplies 
and  utilities  for  the  various  armies  was 
secured. 

HE  IMPORTANT  DUTIES  OF  THE  INTEL¬ 
LIGENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

While  not  concerned  with  supplies 
or  material  things  especially  there 
was  another  very  important  element 
of  the  Army  machine.  One  section 
of  the  General  Staff  under  a  Chief,  G-2, 
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was  devoted  to  intelligence,  but  G-2 
also  was  a  feature  of  the  Army,  Corps, 
and  Division  Staffs,  and  every  unit 
from  the  battalion  up  had  its  intelli¬ 
gence  detachment  varying  in  its  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment.  The  intelligence 
office  utilized  all  the  resources  of  the 
technical  troops  and  services. 

Observations  from  aircraft  were 
transmitted  to  the  artillery  and  assisted 


in  their  ranging.  Enemy  wireless  might 
be  intercepted  by  Signal  Corps  men, 
and  even  their  wire  lines  were  tapped 
or  intercepted,  by  various  ingenious 
devices.  The  raid  into  the  enemy’s 
lines  of  course  carried  with  it  excite¬ 
ment  and  naturally  varied  in  its  results 
as  well  as  in  its  methods.  In  the  larger 
organizations  all  the  available  means 
were  provided  for  by  appropriate  de¬ 
tachments  organized  for  sound  and 
flash  ranging,  radio  interception  sta¬ 
tions,  and  other  methods  by  which  the 
enemy  positions  and  the  location  and 
nature  of  his  artillery  might  be  placed. 
From  whatever  sources  obtained  all 
1 1 68 


significant  information  was  worked  up 
into  summaries  for  General  Head¬ 
quarters,  summaries  for  each  division, 
summaries  of  general  intelligence,  and 
also  such  special  or  other  information 
as  should  be  brought  to  particular  or 
general  attention.  Results  of  inves¬ 
tigations  by  spies,  information  from 
the  Allies,  and  other  material  all  had  to 
be  considered  for  advantageous  use. 


Not  the  least  important  intelligence 
activity  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  was  the  preparation  and  issue 
of  maps,  for  which  facilities  existed 
at  the  base  printing  plant  and  at 
General  Headquarters.  Base  maps 
were  prepared  and  mobile  printing 
outfits  accompanied  corps  and  army 
headquarters  upon  which  any  special 
features  as  revealed  by  the  intelligence 
service  could  be  printed  at  short 
notice.  In  fact  just  before  and  during 
an  action  combat  maps  were  provided, 
so  that  often  each  individual  officer 
participating  might  receive  one.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  active  operations  over  5,000,000 


GERMAN  TELEPHONE  CENTRAL  NEAR  THE  FRONT 


A  large  proportion  of  all  orders  given  during  the  contest  passed  over  telephone  or  telegraph  wires.  The  region 
near  the  front  was  threaded  with  a  network  of  wires  which  lay  on  the  ground  or  under  it,  a  hut  camouflaged,  a 
cellar  or  a  cave  served  as  a  central  office,  and  often  was  under  fire.  Henry  Ruschin 
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maps  were  printed  and  issued  by  the 
American  army. 

ARE  TAKEN  TO  PRESERVE  THE  RECORD 
OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SOLDIER. 

In  the  general  conception  of  an  army 
as  a  mass  the  individual  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked,  but  that  is  not  the  official 
point  of  view  for  each  officer  and  man 
as  well  as  organization  figures  in  an 
elaborate  series  of  records.  The  Ad¬ 
jutant  General’s  Department  had  its 
Statistical  Division  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  location,  duties,  health  and  status 
of  every  individual  in  the  military 
service,  as  well  as  the  location  and 
strength  of  units.  At  Bourges  was 
located  the  Central  Records  Office 
where  reports  from  the  battle  front, 
evacuation  and  base  hospitals,  con¬ 
valescent-leave  areas,  reclassification 
camps,  and  base  ports  were  received 
and  prepared  for  transmission  to 
Washington.  General  Pershing  tells 
us  that  each  of  299,599  casualties  was 
considered  an  individual  case,  and 
of  the  men  classified  as  “missing  in 
action,” — 14,000  at  signing  of  the 
Armistice — there  were  but  22  on 
August  31,  1919.  The  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office  not  only  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  all  orders  from  General  Head¬ 
quarters,  but  had  charge  of  the  mail, 
maintaining  a  motor  dispatch  service 
with  20  carrier  routes  over  2300  miles 
of  road.  A  Military  Postal  Express 
Service  was  organized  to  handle  all 
mail  and  operated  169  fixed  and  mobile 
post  offices  and  railway  post  offices. 

To  assist  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  General  Headquarters  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  general  condition  and 
operation  of  the  forces  and  to  furnish 
an  independent  agency  to  investigate 
and  report  there  was  the  Inspector 
General’s  Department,  covering  the 
activities  of  the  entire  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces. 

ILITARY  JUSTICE  AND  THE  PROVOST 
MARSHAL  GENERAL. 

The  army  of  2,000,000  men  had  its 
internal  and  external  legal  problem 
requiring  the  services  of  lawyers,  es¬ 
pecially  those  versed  in  military  law 
not  merely  for  courts  martial  and  mili¬ 
tary  investigations,  but  for  business 
matters  and  points  of  commercial 


intercourse  with  foreign  governments 
and  citizens.  This  was  the  field  of  the 
Department  of  Military  Justice  under 
the  Judge  Advocate  General. 

The  maintenance  of  order  within  its 
own  organization  would  seem  a  very 
natural  function  for  an  army,  but  it  has 
been  found  that  a  special  body  for  this 
purpose,  especially  where  individuals 
and  units  were  off  duty,  was  desirable. 
Accordingly  the  Provost  Marshal 
General ’s  Department  was  organized 
later  functioning  under  the  First  or 
Administrative  Section  of  the  General 
Staff.  The  principal  division  of  this 
department  was  the  Military  Police, 
which  became  a  very  important  and  use¬ 
ful  service  and  was  increased  in  numbers 
to  one  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the 
A.E.F.  There  were  provost  marshals  and 
military  police  for  armies,  corps,  and 
divisions  for  sections  of  the  S.  0.  S., 
in  charge  of  villages  occupied  by  Amer¬ 
ican  troops,  and  cities  in  which  they 
were  either  passing  or  stationed.  This 
department  also  had  prisoner  of  war 
escort  companies,  a  criminal  investi¬ 
gation  department,  and  the  circulation 
department.  The  result  of  these  acti¬ 
vities  was  general  good  order  and  well 
regulated  traffic. 

The  various  fields  of  activity  of  the 
more  important  sections  of  the  S.  0.  S. 
and  General  Headquarters  going  to 
make  up  the  army  machine  have  been 
summarized  separately  but  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  these  were  discon¬ 
nected  and  unrelated.  All  had  to  be 
operated  together  and  the  most  com¬ 
plete  harmony  was  naturally  the  under¬ 
lying  basis.  A  single  order  issued  from 
G.  H.  Q.  might  set  into  motion  simul¬ 
taneously  all  of  the  various  agencies  we 
have  mentioned  besides  others,  and 
upon  their  prompt  functioning  might 
and  did  depend  the  complete  success 
of  the  contemplated  movement.  Not 
only  in  action  but  in  rest,  there  was  the 
extraordinary  system  which  alone  could 
co-ordinate,  correlate,  and  make  effec¬ 
tive  such  diverse  elements.  Truly  there 
was  the  system,  but  in  the  system  there 
was  the  individual,  and  whether  he 
was  on  the  front  line  or  back  in  a  supply 
office  or  storehouse,  he  was  doing  his 
part,  necessary  and  effective.  The  Army 
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overseas  had  its  organization,  but  it 
also  had  in  it  the  individuals  whose 
efforts  were  crowned  by  results. 

HE  PART  PLAYED  BY  THE  OPERATIONS 
SECTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  STAFF. 

The  methods  of  organizing,  adminis¬ 
tering  and  supplying  the  army  have  been 
explained  and  there  remains  to  be  des¬ 
cribed  the  workings  of  that  Section  of 
the  General  Staff  which  deployed  the 


troops  against  the  enemy.  G-3,  or  the 
Operations  Section  at  G.  H.  Q.,  made 
the  studies  and  prepared  the  plans  of 
campaign  for  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  With  the  approved 
plan  or  policy  as  a  basis,  G-3  controlled 
all  movements  of  combat  troops  in 
France,  brought  about  the  necessary 


concentration  in  the  desired  region  and 
gave  to  the  army  headquarters  con¬ 
cerned  general  instructions  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  attack.  During  the  battle,  G-3 
at  G.  H.  Q.,  relieved  the  army  of  ex¬ 
hausted  or  reduced  divisions,  sending 
them  to  rest  areas  or  into  the  line  on 
quiet  fronts,  and  turned  over  to  the 
army  fresh  or  reconstituted  divisions 
to  maintain  the  battle.  While  every 


branch  or  department  of  the  organiza- 
of  the  A.  E.  F.,  was  essential,  all  were, 
in  effect,  subordinate  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Operations  Section  of  the  General 
Staff,  which  placed  the  troops  on  the 
battle  field  and  directed  them  against 
the  enemy,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  an 
army. 


A  CONCERT  HALL  AT  VERDUN  USED  AS  A  SALVAGE  DEPOT 


II/O 


On  Italy’s  Alpine  Front 


Chapter  LXX 

Italy’s  Hour  of  Triumph 

ITALY  STANDS  FIRM  AGAINST  ATTACK,  AND  IN  TURN 
DESTROYS  THE  AUSTRIAN  ARMIES 


T  N  the  twelve-month  between  Novem- 
A  ber,  1917,  when,  panting,  shaken, 
half-stunned,  Italy  gathered  together 
her  forces  to  hold  the  foe  where  he 
stood,  and  November,  1918,  when  she 
lifted  her  head,  weary  but  victorious, 
to  see  the  last  of  the  exhausted  enemy 
staggering  back  across  her  war-racked 
borders,  the  Austro-Italian  front  was 
not  the  most  conspicuous  sector  of  the 
European  battle-field;  but  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  what  happened  there  must 
not  be  overlooked  nor  underrated. 

TALY  COMES  TO  REALIZE  THE  EXTENT  OF 
ALLIED  ENDEAVOR. 

However,  in  that  earlier  November, 
clouds  of  depression  hung  low.  Loss  of 
precious  miles  and  of  valuable  stores 
of  war  material,  the  reversal  of  months 
of  indescribable  effort,  loomed  large 
before  the  immediate  vision.  Yet, 
withal,  there  came  to  Italy,  in  that 
black  hour,  a  new  and  sustaining  sense 
of  having  part  in  a  great  united  move¬ 
ment.  With  Sir  Douglas  Haig  engag¬ 
ing  German  reserves  at  Cambrai,  with 
British  and  French  troops  marching 
across  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and 
Venetia,  with  two  Allied  commanders 
of  proven  skill  and  ability,  General 
Plumer  and  General  Fayolle,  lending 
support  and  advice,  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  bringing  instant  relief  for 
sudden  necessities,  the  army  and  the 
civil  population  began  to  have  some 


realization  of  the  actual  extent  of  the 
Allied  organization.  And  their  own 
spirit,  as  we  have  seen,  was  braced 
by  failure  itself  and  aroused  to  the  ut¬ 
most  endeavor. 

OW  ONE  BRIGADE  SHOWED  ITS  DE¬ 
TERMINATION. 

As  an  example  of  such  heroic  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  supreme  demand,  after 
exhausting  and  disheartening  labors, 
take  the  attitude  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Calabria  Brigade  in  the  Monte 
Tomba  sector,  late  in  November.  An 
eye-witness  gives  the  picture.  They 
were,  he  says,  “completely  worn  out, 
red-eyed,  and  stumbling  as  they 
marched.  But  they  knew  what  they 
had  done  and  they  were  proud  of  it. 
Think  what  they  had  done.  For 
twelve  days,  they  had  marched  with 
all  their  impedimenta,  down  from  the 
mountains  they  had  held  inviolate. 
Then  they  had  turned  and  fought,  at 
once,  on  a  new,  unprepared  line.  They 
had  slept  in  the  open,  with  only  one 
blanket  apiece.  The  rain  had  beaten 
on  them  and  the  frosts  had  chilled 
them.  When  they  were  not  fighting 
they  were  digging,  and  hot  food  reached 
them  once  a  day  at  most.  But  they 
never  flinched.  And  at  the  end  of  a 
long  struggle  that  had  so  fearfully 
thinned  their  ranks  they  answered 
once  more  the  call  to  attack,  and 
crowned  their  efforts  with  victory.” 
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THE  ITALIANS  STRENGTHEN  THEIR  POSI¬ 
TION  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS 

Around  the  gateways  of  the  north, 
where  the  armies  had  fallen  back  to  the 
last  ridges  of  the  plateau,  vigilance 
could  never  be  relaxed;  and  there,  as 
we  have  noted  in  Chapter  XLVII,  the 
positions  had  been  strengthened  in 
December  and  January,  to  prevent 
the  Austrians  from  moving  down  into 
the  plains  when  snows  cut  off  their 
communications  in  the  rear.  The 
French  by  their  success  on  Monte 
Tomba  (in  the  Monte  Grappa  sec¬ 
tion)  and  by  their  drive  on  the  Piave, 
east  of  the  mountain,  had  forced  the 
enemy  back  from  the  salient  threaten¬ 
ing  the  region  of  Montebelluna  and 
Treviso.  A  second  gateway  had  been 
made  secure  when  the  Italians  in  the 
Valstagna  section  established  a  firm 
footing  upon  Col  del  Rosso,  Col 
d’Echele,  Monte  di  Val  Bella  and  other 
heights.  Valstagna  stands  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Frenzela  Torrent  with  the 
Brenta  River,  the  valley  leading  thence 
down  to  Bassano.  (Refer  to  maps  on 
p.  779  and  p.  1179). 

February  and  March  brought  heavy 
falls  of  snow,  with  cloudy  skies  and 
much  mist.  Aside  from  minor  raids 
and  artillery  bombardments  there  was 
little  active  performance  except  by 

airmen.  German  bombing  squadrons 
had  joined  the  Austrians;  British  and 
some  French  aviators  had  come  to 

reinforce  the  Italians.  These  Allied 

fliers  devoted  their  efforts  to  military 
raids  upon  railway  junctions,  en¬ 

campments,  and  aerodromes,  while  the 
enemy  made  attack  after  attack  of 
wanton  destruction  upon  Padua,  Ven¬ 
ice  and  other  towns  on  the  Venetian 
plains.  After  suffering  under  more 
than  forty  air  bombardments,  Venice, 
on  the  night  of  February  26,  was 
visited  by  a  raid  that  lasted  for  eight 
hours,  the  machines  (as  many  as  fifty) 
passing  over  in  waves  and  dropping,  in 
all,  more  than  three  hundred  bombs. 
Inevitably,  much  damage  resulted, 
and  yet  “the  escapes  were  extra¬ 
ordinary.”  The  finest  treasures  re¬ 
mained  uninjured.  Before  summer  had 
set  in,  the  Italians  and  their  allies 
were  dominant  in  the  air. 
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ITALIANS  ABLE  TO  ASSIST  ON  THE  WEST¬ 
ERN  FRONT. 

Interchanges  of  experience  and  in¬ 
formation  were  taking  place,  mean¬ 
while,  among  the  officers  of  the  British, 
French  and  Italian  forces  in  their  new 
conjunction.  In  particular,  as  Sir 
Herbert  Plumer  reported,  the  British 
were  taking  pains  “to  illustrate  the 
value  of  counter-battery  work”  learned 
in  France  and  the  Italians  were  eagerly 
receptive.  As  the  strain  on  the  French 
front  increased,  various  shifts  were 
made.  *  General  Plumer  returned  to 
Ypres  before  the  middle  of  March,  to 
be  succeeded  in  Italy  by  Lord  Cavan. 
“If  anyone  could  have  replaced  Gen¬ 
eral  Plumer,  it  was  Lord  Cavan.” 
Three  French  divisions,  two  British 
divisions,  and,  later,  the  Italian  Second 
Army  Corps  were  transferred  to 
France.  On  May  10,  the  Government 
published  a  report  that  250,000  Italian 
troops  had  been  concentrated  there. 

In  Italy  itself  re-organization  and  im¬ 
provements  in  army  conditions  were 
going  forward,  and,  while  results  were 
not  uniform,  real  gains  had  been 
made.  At  least  parts  of  the  army  were 
better  cared  for.  This  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  without  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  Italy.  In  spite  of  cold 
weather  and  a  disastrous  epidemic  of 
influenza,  they  gave  up  all  they  could 
of  food  and  blankets  to  share  with  their 
brothers  on  the  fighting  front.  Coal 
was  not  to  be  had  for  private  use,  that 
winter;  and  the  supply  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes  was  scanty,  high- 
priced  and. poor  in  quality.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  largely  through  the  energy  of  the 
Ansaldo  Company,  field  artillery  and 
other  equipment  were  turned  out  in 
surprising  quantities.  When  needed, 
the  supplies  were  on  hand  in  abun¬ 
dance. 

AGREEMENT  IS  REACHED  WITH  THE 
11  SLAVS  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  Congress  of  the  Oppressed 
Nationalities  of  Austria-Hungary,  held 
at  Rome  in  April  and  resulting  in  the 
Pact  of  Rome,  emphasized  the  ideas 
of  “common  suffering,”  “common 
aims,”  and  a  “common  enemy,”  set¬ 
ting  aside  for  future  consideration  the 
difficult  problems  of  territorial  settle- 


A  HEARTY  WELCOME  FOR  THE  BRITISH  IN  VENICE 
The  much-fed  and  much-photographed  pigeons  of  Saint  Mark’s,  during  the  weeks  when  Venice  lay  dark  and  partly 
deserted,  missed  the  familiar  attentions  of  tourists,  even  of  the  regular  inhabitants.  There  is  nothing  half¬ 
hearted  about  the  greeting  they  are  giving  these  new-found  British  friends. 


A  CELLAR  REFUGE  IN  PADUA 

The  last  three  nights  of  December  1917  were  marked  by  air  raids  upon  Padua.  The  number  of  killed  and  injured 
was  astonishingly  low,  especially  during  the  third  raid,  which  lasted  six  hours.  The  damage  to  buildings  was 
extensive.  The  picture  shows  Paduans  sheltered  in  the  vaults  under  the  palace,  thrown  open  to  the  people  by 
the  Countess  Papafava.  N.  V.  Times 
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ment.  The  immediate  outcome  was  a 
joining  of  Italian  and  Jugo-Slav  forces 
in  systematic  propaganda  work,  car¬ 
ried  out  largely  through  ex-prisoners 
belonging  to  the  oppressed  races,  and 
the  appearance  of  former  subjects  of  the 
Hapsburgs  in  Italian  uniforms  with 
the  Italian  fighting  force. 

By  the  decree  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Supreme  Council  of  War  at  Abbe- 


PASUBIO,  7000  FEET  IN  AIR 

Pasubio,  guarding  Vallarsa,  “redeemed”  and  held 
through  the  war  by  Alpini,  “saving  Italy  in  May  1916 
and  November  1917,”  is  here  the  theatre  of  an  air  duel. 

ville  on  May  3,  the  Italian  front  was 
made  officially  the  right  wing  of  the 
Allied  battle  line  and  included  under 
the  supreme  command  of  General 
Foch. 

These  developments,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  “went  well  with  the 
ever-increasing  importance  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  Italian 
soldier.  The  new  National  Inter¬ 
nationalism  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
Fourteen  Points  vaguely  adumbrated 
a  broader  outlook  and  a  brighter  age 
ahead,  beginning  with  a  better  chance 
of  winning  the  war.  There  seemed  a 
new  tide  in  the  world’s  affairs,  and 
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Giuseppe  vaguely  felt  that  he  was  a 
part  of  it,  while  the  enemy  was  fight¬ 
ing  against  the  future.  By  the  time 
that  the  Austrians  tardily  launched 
their  great  offensive,  the  Italian  sol¬ 
diers  had  an  idea  that  their  own 
morale  was  at  least  as  good  as  the 
enemy’s.  And  in  military  morale 
there  is  nothing  good  or  bad  but  think¬ 
ing  makes  it  so.” 

ENERAL  DIAZ  WAITS  FOR  THE  PROM- 
ISED  AUSTRO-GERMAN  ASSAULT. 

The  Italian  General  Staff,  well 
aware  that  the  enemy  were  planning 
to  confirm  the  undermining  work 
begun  at  Caporetto  by  some  stroke  to 
be  dealt  after  the  snows  should  melt, 
gave  careful  attention  to  indications 
all  along  the  front.  Concentration  of 
new  hostile  units  around  Lake  Garda 
seemed  to  foreshadow  a  drive  from  the 
Trentino,  either  west  of  the  lake  in  the 
direction  of  Brescia  and  the  metallurgic 
centre  or  east  across  the  Astico  River 
and  the  Sette  Communi  (Seven  Com¬ 
munes)  and  so  down  the  Brenta  River. 
Naturally,  there  was  reason  for  in¬ 
cluding  the  Piave  front  in  the  specula¬ 
tion,  too. 

A  month  before  the  Austrian  offen¬ 
sive  started,  two  more  gateways  to  the 
plains  were  effectively  blocked.  On 
May  10,  Alpine  Arditi  by  “a  wonder¬ 
ful  feat  of  military  and  gymnastic 
valor”  captured  Monte  Corno,  lying 
between  Vallarsa  and  the  great  Pasubio 
massif,  and  commanding  the  opening 
from  Rovereto  to  Vicenza.  And  on 
May  15,  Monte  Asolone,  between  the 
Brenta  River  and  Monte  Grappa  was 
partly  recovered.  Both  these  moun¬ 
tains,  or  rather  plateaux,  had  been 
strongly  fortified  by  the  enemy.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  month  two  other 
successful  ventures  were  made  at  the 
extrejne  ends  of  the  front, — one  among 
the  glacial  snows  and  jagged  rocks  of 
the  Adamello  sector,  the  other  on  the 
flat,  watery  plain  at  Capo  Sile. 

OMMANDER  RIZZO  S  ASTONISHING  FEAT 
IN  THE  ADRIATIC. 

Yet  another  cheering  and  almost 
incredible  success,  was  accomplished, 
in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  night  of  June 
8-9,  by  Commander  Rizzo  when  he 
and  a  companion,  cruising  in  motor 
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boats,  attacked  two  large  Austrian 
battleships  escorted  by  a  group  of 
destroyers.  Rizzo’s  two  torpedoes  took 
effect  on  the  ship  he  attacked,  and  a 
depth-charge  dropped  in  the  path  of  a 
pursuing  destroyer  sank  that  as  well. 
The  second  battleship  was  damaged 
but  not  sunk.  The  two  bold  sailors 
escaped  unharmed. 

The  expected  Austrian  of¬ 
fensive,  which  did  not  begin 
until  the  middle  of  June,  had 
been  ordered  by  the  German 
Command  to  draw  off  Italian 
units  and  perhaps  others  from 
the  French  front.  Moreover, 
it  was  calculated  to  relieve  the 
increasing  desperation  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  situation, 
where  political  dissension,  star¬ 
vation,  mutinies  and  desertions 
endangered  discipline.  This 
was  to  be  a  “hunger  offensive.” 

The  food  and  plunder  of  the 
Lombard  plain  were  set  before 
the  soldiers  as  a  reward  for 
victory.  Relying  upon  the 
“infiltration”  tactics  that  had 
compassed  the  fall  of  Capo- 
retto.and  underrating  the  fight¬ 
ing  strength  of  Italy,  the  enemy 
counted  upon  breaking  through 
at  some  weak  spot  in  a  short 
time. 

ENERAL  DIAZ  PROVES  HIMSELF 
AN  OFFICER  OF  ABILITY. 

But  General  Diaz,  made  wary 
by  experience  and  instructed 
by  General  Foch,  was  ready  for 
the  German  plan  of  attack,  his 
line  arranged  to  receive  the 
blow  with  as  little  harm  as  possible 
and  to  deliver  immediate  counter¬ 
attacks.  Besides,  all  officers,  now, 
were  alert  for  signs  of  panic  and  were 
prepared  to  meet  it.  One  explanation 
of  the  operations  as  they  eventually 
worked  out  is  that  General  Diaz  used 
his  reserves  with  rare  skill,  while  the 
Austrians  failed  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  large  supply  of  reserves  at  their 
command.  They  were  letter-perfect, 
as  it  were,  in  the  details  of  the  German 
tactics  which  had  been  effective  at  the 
Somme,  March  21,  and  which  they  were 
to  imitate,  but  they  had  not  grasped 


the  principle  and  lacked  the  spirit  and 
initiative  to  use  their  instructions  to 
best  advantage. 

The  disposition  of  the  forces  on  the 
Italian  front  was  as  follows: — west  of 
the  Trentino  the  Seventh  Army  under 
Tassone,  with  the  Sixth  Army  under 
Montuori  at  their  right;  east  of  the 


Trentino  salient,  and  across  the  Asiago 
plateau,  the  First  Army,  with  Pecori- 
Giraldo,  including  the  French  12th 
Corps  and  the  British  14th  Corps  under 
Lord  Cavan  (the  latter,  transferred 
from  the  Montello  in  March);  in  the 
Grappa  section,  the  Fourth  Army, 
whose  commander  was  Giardino,  suc¬ 
ceeding  de  Robilant;  on  the  Upper 
Piave  and  the  Montello,  a  new  Second 
Army,  under  Pennella;  and  along  the 
river  to  the  sea,  the  Duke  of  Aosta’s 
Third  Army;  while  the  Fifth  Army, 
under  the  command  of  Morone,  was 
held  in  reserve. 


ON  THE  ADAMELLO  HEIGHTS 


In  April  1916,  the  Alpini  won  the  glacial  heights  of  Adamello,  secur¬ 
ing  range  over  Val  Giudicaria  and  the  Trentino.  Near  by  the  feint 
attack  was  made  by  Austria  in  June  1918. 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  PLAN  EXPECTED  TO 
YIELD  QUICK  RETURN 

Of  the  enemy’s  armies,  those  on  the 
Piave  line,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Boroevic,  included  some  of  the 
best  Hungarian  regiments  and  Slav 
troops.  On  the  northern  line,  Conrad 
von  Hotzendorff  held  general  command 
over  troops  that  were  chiefly  German¬ 
speaking.  The  plans  of  the  offensive 
were  not  unknown  to  General  Diaz, 
for  secrecy  was  impossible  where  de¬ 
sertions  were  so  continuous  as  among 
the  Austro-Hungarian  forces.  While 
Verona  and  Venice  were  ultimate 
objectives,  Bassano  and  Treviso  were 
to  be  reached  at  one  step  by  means  of 
thrusts  driven  in  upon  the  Asiago 
Plateau,  the  Montello  heights,  and  the 
Piave  front  between  the  Montello  and 
the  sea,  especially  along  the  line  of  the 
railway  running  from  Udine  to  Vi¬ 
cenza.  Indeed,  allotments  of  quarters 
in  the  houses  of  Treviso  had  already 
been  made;  and  upon  prisoners  taken 
during  the  battles,  postcard  maps  were 
found  which  bore  the  following  time¬ 
table  marked  upon  the  route  pre¬ 
scribed: — “June  15,  halt  at  Treviso. 
June  16,  occupation  of  Venice.” 

A  preliminary  attack,  on  June  13, 
around  the  Tonale  Pass  may  have 
been  intended  as  a  diversion;  but  the 
region  is  so  little  suited  for  an  offensive 
of  any  extent  that  the  blow,  although 
successful  at  first,  caused  no  real  con¬ 
cern  and  was  of  practically  no  conse¬ 
quence. 

HE  EXPECTED  AUSTRIAN  ATTACK  IS 
FINALLY  DELIVERED. 

At  the  moment  chosen  for  the  open¬ 
ing  bombardment,  three  o’clQck  on  the 
morning  of  June  15,  the  artillery  prepa¬ 
ration  began;  but,  for  almost  three 
hours  previous,  Italian  batteries  had 
already  been  at  work  on  both  sides  of 
the  Brenta  River.  By  thus  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  attack,  they  succeeded  in  inter¬ 
rupting  the  Austrian  formation  for  the 
advance  in  that  section.  The  Austrian 
guns,  however,  spoke  all  the  way  from 
Canove  (west  of  Asiago)  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Piave,  heralding  the  inception 
of  two  separate  and  simultaneous 
battles — one  in  the  mountains,  one  on 
the  river  front.  It  was  a  serious  diffi- 
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culty  of  the  Austrian  position  that 
tactical  communication  between  the 
two  sectors  could  not  readily  be  com¬ 
passed.  Had  the  offensive  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  co-ordinated  in  this  respect, 
the  Italians  would  have  been  driven 
from  the  hills  and  their  whole  eastern 
line  enveloped.  As  it  was,  their  first 
positions  along  the  entire  front  were 
lost  in  the  early  hours  of  fighting;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  battle  (or,  rather, 
battles)  consisted  of  individual  attacks 
and  counter-attacks  in  the  area  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second  lines  of 
defense,  contesting  the  possession  of 
that  territory. 

General  von  Hotzendorff’s  attack, 
which  covered  a  front  of  somewhat  less 
than  twenty  miles,  from  Monte  Grappa 
westward  across  the  Brenta  River  and 
the  Asiago  Plateau,  was  pushed  most 
heavily  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
His  gains,  however,  even  there  were 
not  extended  beyond  those  of  the  first 
day.  The  lightly-held  Italian  advance 
line  from  Monte  di  Val  Bella  to  Col  del 
Rosso  yielded  at  first,  but  counter¬ 
attacks  began  at  midday,  and  by  the 
third  day  of  the  conflict  almost  every 
point  had  been  re-occupied.  On  the 
sentinel  heights  across  the  Frenzela 
valley,  meanwhile,  the  Alpini,  in  white 
overalls,  amid  snow  tossed  and  churned 
by  ceaseless  bombardment,  held  stead¬ 
fastly.  Farther  west,  near  Asiago,  sud¬ 
den  pressure  imperiled  one  of  the 
British  positions  for  a  time,  but  a  quick 
transfer  of  reserves  from  the  Italian 
and  British  corps  on  its  flanks,  checked 
the  drive  in  that  section.  The  Aus¬ 
trians  then  found  themselves  in  an 
awkward  pocket  from  which  they 
eventually  retired  in  disorder  under 
furious  counter-attack  by  the  British. 

HE  ATTACK  IN  THE  WEST  BREAKS  DOWN 
AFTER  THREE  DAYS. 

While  the  First  Army — Italian, 
British  and  French  contingents — was 
thus  valiantly  pressing  back  the  flood  of 
invasion,  the  Fourth  Army  was  sturdily 
meeting  it  in  the  Monte  Grappa  sec¬ 
tion  east  of  the  Brenta.  There,  too, 
some  immediate  gains  were  made  by 
the  enemy,  so  that  he  was  able  to  look 
down  into  the  Brenta  Valley;  but  ex¬ 
cellent  use  of  reserves  and  prompt 
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counter-attacks  quickly  reversed  the 
situation  and  pushed  back  the  foe 
upon  his  old  lines.  The  Austrian  drive 
in  the  mountains  had  proved  a  failure 
almost  before  the  end  of  the  first  day. 
After  three  days  it  was  abandoned. 
The  offensive  had  been  turned  back 
when  it  had  barely  broken 
over  the  border. 

On  the  Montello  and  down 
the  Piave  where  the  front  ex¬ 
tended  about  twenty-five  miles, 
the  struggle  was  more  desper¬ 
ate  and  lasted  longer,  although 
its  outcome  was  no  more  fortu¬ 
nate  for  the  armies  of  invasion 
— in  this  case,  the  army  of  the 
Archduke  Joseph  and  the  old 
army  of  the  Isonzo  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Wurm,  both  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Boroevic. 
Muffling  the  Italians  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  with 
smoke  and  gas  and  tear-shells, 
the  Austro-Hungarian  troops 
crossed  in  boats  and  on  rafts, 
drew  over  pontoons,  estab¬ 
lished  bridgeheads  and  built 
bridges  at  various  places,  before 
they  could  be  checked.  At 
Nervesa,  leading  to  the  Mon¬ 
tello;  at  Fagare  where  the 
Treviso-Udine  railway  crosses; 
and  at  San  Dona,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  were 
the  principal  crossings.  South 
of  San  Dona  the  enemy  had 
held  the  Delta  since  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  now  on  nearly  a  nine- 
mile  front  they  went  over  the 
old  Piave  stream,  the  Sile,  into 
the  lagoon  district  guarding 
Venice.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  line,  the  Archduke  Joseph 
was  well  up  on  the  Montello, 
the  first  day,  June  15.  On  the 
seventeenth  he  extended  his 
foothold.  “Infiltration” 
worked  well  along  the  Piave,  and 
Boroevic  hoped  by  pressing  upon  both 
flanks  of  General  Diaz’s  force  to  turn 
them. 

HE  ITALIAN  RESERVES  SAVE  THE  DAY 
IN  THE  EAST. 

But  again  the  Italian  reserves  were 
thrown  in  speedily  and  with  skill.  They 


came  from  the  mountains,  across  the 
plain,  in  Fiat  lorries  and  other  con¬ 
veyances.  Bersaglieri  ciclisti  hurried 
here  or  there  to  the  spots  that  were 
most  threatened.  Italian  guns  broke 
down  the  bridges  over  which  great 
Austrian  guns  were  to  have  moved,  so 


that  the  offensive  had  to  go  on  without 
the  support  of  heavy  artillery.  Then 
came  the  floods  swelling  the  Piave 
floating  down  logs  from  the  upper 
reaches,  breaking  bridges  from  their 
foundations,  and  making  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  shores  almost  im¬ 
possible,  so  that  hydroplanes  were  used 
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THE  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  AOSTA 


The  Duke  of  Aosta,  cousin  of  the  King,  commanded  the  Third  Army, 
whose  successes  are  a  tribute  to  his  leadership.  The  Duchess  won 
great  love  and  admiration  as  an  organizer  and  head  of  war  nursing. 
She,  too,  proved  a  born  leader,  both  wise  and  tireless. 
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for  conveying  food  to  the  hungry  ene¬ 
my  troops  on  the  west  bank.  The 
Italian  Second  and  Third  Armies, 
beginning  to  counter-attack,  pressed 
the  Archduke’s  army  to  the  edge  of 
the  Montello  and  General  Wurm’s  men 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  stream  at 
Zenson  and  other  points.  On  the 
twenty-first,  the  Austrian  left  flank 
was  turned.  In  the  Delta  the  Austrian 
positions  were  now  submerged,  offering 
new  channels  for  Italian  naval  floats. 

On  the  night  of  June  22-23  a  definite 
counter-offensive  was  launched,  and 
that  same  night  the  enemy  retreat 
across  the  river  began.  The  following 
day,  General  Diaz  issued  a  com¬ 
munique  announcing:  “From  Mon¬ 
tello  to  the  sea  the  enemy,  defeated  and 
pursued  by  our  brave  troops,  is  crossing 
the  Piave  in  disorder.”  The  with¬ 
drawal,  however,  was  more  orderly 
than  might  have  been  anticipated,  for 
the  flood  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  risen  and  the  retreat  was  skilfully 
directed.  The  plight  of  the  troops  wait¬ 
ing  to  cross  was  harrowing  enough, 
“gathered,”  as  a  witness  writes,  “in 
dismal  groups  on  the  west  bank  seek¬ 
ing  a  ferry — like  the  souls  described  by 
Dante  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron 
appealing  to  Charon  for  passage.” 
There  they  were  harassed  by  cavalry, 
by  machine-gun  fire  and  by  bombard¬ 
ments  from  the  air,  where  the  Allied 
aviation  squadrons  included  the  pioneer 
American  corps. 

Oti  July  6,  the  last  of  the  enemy  had 
left  the  right  bank  of  the  Piave,  while 
in  the  mountains  not  only  had  the 
forfeited  positions  been  recovered  but 
raids  had  been  made  into  Austrian 
territory.  The  Delta,  too,  was  at  last 
cleared,  and  Venice  had  been  freed 
from  danger. 

HAT  THE  OFFENSIVE  HAD  COST  THE 
DUAL  EMPIRE. 

For  the  Central  Powers  the  offensive 
had  been  overwhelmingly  costly  in 
men,  material  and  morale.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  losses  are  estimated  to  have 
been  between  150,000  and  200,000, 
while  the  Italians  lost  about  90,000. 
More  than  20,000  prisoners  and  many 
guns  had  been  given  up,  and  the  hoped- 
for  food  supplies  had  not  been  won. 
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Yet  at  the  outset  of  the  battles, 
seventy  Austro-Hungarian  divisions 
had  been  available  (fifty-nine  already 
at  the  front  and  eleven  more  on  the 
way) ;  and  when  the  attack  had  broken 
down,  there  were  still  twenty-five 
divisions  in  reserve  that  had  not  been 
used.  Nor  had  ample  equipment  been 
wanting.  In  spite  of  these  assets,  the 
offensive  power  of  the  Austrian  ally 
had  received  its  final  blow.  Hence¬ 
forth,  Germany  could  look  for  no  help 
from  that  quarter. 

Cool  facts  upon  a  printed  page  may 
fail  to  convey  their  full  import.  Some 
pages  should  glow  with  letters  of  flame. 
Such  a  page  for  Italy  is  that  which  tells 
of  her  brave  recovery  and  her  signifi¬ 
cant  triumph.  Not  to  Italy  alone,  but 
to  the  overstrained  spirit  of  the  whole 
Allied  world,  in  the  summer  of  1918, 
the  news  of  that  victorious  defense 
brought  high  relief  and  hope, — voiced 
in  the  message  sent  to  Signor  Orlando 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  the  Brirish 
War  Cabinet.  “This  great  success,” 
he  said,  “has  been  a  deep  source  of 
encouragement  to  the  Allies.  Coming 
as  it  has  at  the  most  fateful  hour  of  the 
whole  war,  it  is  a  good  augury  that  the 
alliance  of  free  nations  will  ere  long 
free  the  world  onc§  for  all  from  the 
military  domination  which  has  threat¬ 
ened  it  so  long.” 

HE  ITALIANS  NOW  PREPARE  TO  TAKE 
THE  OFFENSIVE. 

The  Italian  counter-offensive  had 
not  been  fully  effective  because  it 
coincided  with  the  enemy’s  retreat 
across  the  Piave.  The  river,  which  had 
been  a  defense,  then  became  a  barrier. 
Through  the  remainder  of  the  summer 
and  the  early  fall,  the  Austro- Italian 
front  was  inactive,  waiting  for  the 
time  to  be  ripe  for  a  decisive  move  on 
this,  the  right  flank  of  Foch’s  long  line. 
Only,  certain  strategic  positions,  chiefly 
in  the  mountains,  were  added  to  the 
gains  already  secured.  When,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  call  came,  General  Diaz  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  army  commanders  the 
•  plans  for  the  offensive  about  to  begin. 
The  readjustments  in  army  positions, 
made  by  way  of  preparation,  are  plainly 
indicated  on  the  accompanying  map. 
It  will  be  noted  that  Lord  Cavan  had 
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been  asked  to  command  the  Tenth 
Army,  which  included  two  British 
divisions;  and  that  the  French  general, 
Graziani,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Twelfth  Army,  in  which  one  French 
division  had  its  place.  In  all,  the 
armies  of  General  Diaz  numbered 
fifty-one  Italian  divisions,  three  British, 
two  French,  and  one  Czech o-Slovak. 


services,  and  showed  a  stamina  under 
enormous  handicaps  at  least  as  great 
as  Germany’s  own.  Marvelous  is  the 
power  of  a  military  machine  and  a  long 
tradition  of  discipline.  It  was  the  army 
which  had  always  been  the  one  true 
force  of  unity  in  the  Empire.”  Again, 
as  in  1848,  the  fate  of  that  army  hung 
upon  the  outcome  of  a  battle;  for,  ‘‘in 


ARMY  POSITIONS  AND  BATTLE  LINES  IN  THE  LAST  OFFENSIVE 

The  4th  Army,  under  Giardino,  opened  the  attack  in  the  Monte  Grappa  sector  on  October  24.  The  10th  Army, 
under  Lord  Cavan,  the  12th  Army,  under  Graziani,  and  the  8th  Army,  under  Caviglia,  advanced  across 
the  Piave  on  October  27.'  The  3rd  Army,  under  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  entered  the  battle  on  October  30.  In  the 
Trentino  was  the  6th  Army,  with  the  1st  and  the  7th  (the  latter,  around  the  Tonale  Pass).  By  November  4 
they  were  over  the  watershed  as  far  as  Trent,  while  the  eastern  battle  line  pushed  beyond  the  Tagliamqnto. 


with  one  American  regiment  added 
during  the  battle.  . 

The  enemy  strength  amounted  to 
between  sixty  and  seventy  divisions, 
still  well-organized  in  spite  of  the  de¬ 
pression  resulting  from  the  defeat  in 
June  and  the  disintegrating  forces 
under  which  the  Hapsburg  empire  was 
crumbling.  By  October  24,  1918,  Ger¬ 
man  Austria,  Hungary  and  the  Slav 
states  north  and  south  had  recognized 
that  their  false  bond  of  government 
could  no  longer  exist.  Only  in  the  army 
were  they  represented  as  a  unit.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  John  Buchan,  “Out 
of  a  museum  of  antagonistic  races 
Austria  had  created  an  army  which 
was  of  first-rate  quality  in  many  of  its 


time  of  revolution  the  winning  or  los¬ 
ing  of  battles  counts  not  less  but  more 
than  in  times  of  stable  government.” 

HAT  THE  ITALIAN  ATTACK  WAS 
PLANNED  TO  ACCOMPLISH. 

The  general  plan,  briefly  stated,  was; 
a  strong  holding  action  between  the 
Brenta  and  the  Piave  (on  the  Grappa 
massif)  by  the  Fourth  Army,  aided  by 
the  Seventh,  First  and  Sixth  Armies 
enveloping  the  Trentino,  and  a  sudden 
break  through  the  enemy  lines  on  the 
middle  Piave  by  the  Twelfth,  Eighth 
and  Tenth  Armies.  Upon  General 
Caviglia,  commander  of  the  Eighth 
Army,  rested  the  responsibility  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  movements  of  the  three. 
This  would  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
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VI  and  V  Austrian  armies,  and  cut  off 
the  communications  between  their 
forces  in  the  mountains  and  those  in 
the  plains.  Beginning  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  Caporetto,  the  offensive  was 
carried  through  with  dash  and  de¬ 
cision,  twelve  days  sufficing  for  the 
complete  undoing  of  the  enemy  on  the 
Piave  and  in  the  Trentino.  Although 
at  first  storms  had  threatened  to  im¬ 
pede  the  advance,  the  weather  itself 
turning  ally  made  for  smoothness  and 
rapidity  of  action. 

In  the  Piave  some  islands  were  still 
occupied  by  Austrian  garrisons.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
J.  M.  Babington,  the  largest  of  these 
islands,  Grave  di  Papadopoli,  was 
seized  by  a  preliminary  attack  starting 
on  the  night  of  September  23-24,  and 
completed  two  nights  later.  In  order 
not  to  inform  the  enemy  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  armies  on  the  front  had 
been  changed,  the  British  troops  who 
executed  this  movement  wore  Italian 
uniforms  and  used  no  British  guns. 
With  the  valuable  aid  of  pontieri  from 
the  Italian  genio,  the  men  were  carried 
across  the  channels  between  the  main¬ 
land  and  the  islands  in  flat-bottomed 
boats. 

Upon  the  Monte  Grappa  front  bom¬ 
bardment,  opening  October  24,  was 
followed  by  a  forward  drive  by  Italians, 
British  and  French,  who  met  stem 
resistance.  The  struggle  was  so  furious 
that  some  of  the  heights  were  taken 
and  retaken  eight  times,  and  it  was 
nearly  a  week  before  the  line  was 
forced  to  retire  to  any  great  extent. 

HE  AUSTRIANS  ON  THE  PIAVE  FORCED 
TO  FLEE  IN  DISORDER. 

The  main  attack  on  the  Piave  was 
launched  on  the  twenty-sixth,  after  a 
preparation  in  which  the  British  guns 
joined.  Lord  Cavan’s  infantry  crossing 
from  Grave  di  Papadopoli  suffered 
some  losses  from  drowning.  But 
bridgeheads  were  quickly  established 
by  his  Tenth  Army  and  General 
Caviglia’s  Eighth,  while  the  Twelfth 
Army  moved  up  the  Piave  gorge 
toward  Feltre.  A  gap  of  several  miles 
between  the  British  and  Italian  bridge¬ 
heads  on  the  east  bank  was  caused  by 
difficulties  in  bridging  along  the  right 
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flank  of  the  Eighth  Army.  Time  was 
saved  by  transferring  one  corps  of 
that  army  to  Lord  Cavan’s  command 
and  taking  it  across  the  British  bridges. 
When  these  broke  down  under  the 
strain  before  all  had  crossed,  the 
British  used  the  Italian  bridges  which 
had  been  finished  in  the  meantime. 
Undaunted  by  the  accident  which  had 
held  back  part  of  his  men,  General 
Basso,  whose  18th  Corps  had  been 
placed  under  Lord  Cavan,  swept  for¬ 
ward  with  the  British  and  cleared  the 
right  flank  of  the  Italian  Eighth  Army 
when  their  crossing  was  made  at 
Nervesa.  Then  his  corps  was  returned 
to  General  Caviglia. 

On  October  29,  the  Tenth  Army  had 
reached  the  Monticano  River  and  the 
Eighth  was  approaching  Vittorio.  The 
enemy  had  begun  to  retreat  rapidly. 
The  next  day,  Feltre  was  under  fire  by 
the  Twelfth  Army,  Vittorio  had  been 
captured  by  the  Eighth,  and  the 
Livenza  River  had  been  reached  by 
the  Tenth.  In  the  mountain  region, 
that  day,  the  Sixth  Army  recovered 
Asiago,  and  on  the  lower  Piave,  the 
Third  Army  entered  the  battle,  cross¬ 
ing  the  river  all  the  way  from  Lord 
Cavan’s  right  to  the  sea.  “From  this 
moment  the  retreat  became  a  rout,” 
announced  the  British  Commander  in 
his  despatch.  Discipline  broke  down 
except  among  the  best  German-Aus- 
trian  units.  Czech  and  Polish  battal¬ 
ions  were  giving  themselves  up  whole¬ 
sale;  and  there  was  a  rush  for  escape 
over  the  Tagliamento  or  through 
mountain  passes. 

ROKEN  AND  DISPIRITED  THE  AUSTRIANS 
ASK  FOR  PEACE. 

The  first  days  of  November  were 
marked  by  swift  progress  on  every 
side.  The  Italian  Cavalry  were  making 
their  way  eastward  far  in  advance  of 
the  infantry.  The  Tenth  Army,  in¬ 
cluding  now  the  U.  S.  332nd  Regiment, 
were  across  the  Tagliamento.  The 
Eighth  Army  was  marching  upon 
Belluno.  A  British  division  in  the 
Fourth  Army  on  the  Asiago  plateau 
had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
they  were  the  first  British  troops 
bivouacking  on  hostile  soil.  The  Sixth 
Army  had  reached  the  edges  of  Trent. 


BOYS  FROM  AMERICA  IN  THE  HOME  LAND  OF  COLUMBUS 
Transferred  from  France,  July  1918,  the  332nd  United  States  Regiment  was  met  at  Genoa  by  Red  Cross  workers, 
whose  soup  kitchens  are  here  seen.  These  troops,  after  brief  intensive  training,  were  encamped  near  Treviso, 
where  they  were  displayed  on  daily  hikes  in  varying  uniform  and  equipment  before  both  Italians  and  Austrians. 


THE  332ND  UNITED  STATES  REGIMENT  MARCHING  INTO  CAMP  BEHIND  THE  LINES 
After  having  served  as  tonic  for  the  morale  of  the  Italians  and  accomplished  the  discouragement  of  the  Austrians 
by  a  continuous  masquerade,  creating  an  illusion  of  gTeat  numbers,  the  regiment  was  added  to  Lord  Cavan’s 
army  on  October  29,  and  fought  in  the  battle  at  the  Tagliamento  on  November  4,  winning  the  praise  of  Lord  Cavan 
and  General  Diaz.  When  they  left  Italy  in  March  1919,  a  farewell  manifesto  was  circulated  in  Genoa. 
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Before  October  ended,  negotiations 
had  been  opened  leading  toward  sur¬ 
render  and  the  arrangement  of  an 
armistice.  When,  on  the  night  of 
November  2,  this  news  reached  the 
soldiers  at  the  front,  a  long  trail  of 
sound  was  flung  out  upon  the  air- — a 
sound  of  singing  and  cheering.  Mr. 


Trevelyan,  of  the  British  Red  Cross  in 
Italy,  in  recalling  that  night,  says: 
“I  shall  never  forget  the  distant  and 
continuous  noise  of  a  whole  army  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  plain,  shouting  all  night 
in  its  joy  under  the  glistening  winter 
stars  because  their  warfare  was  accom¬ 
plished.”  Hostilities  actually  came  to 
an  end  on  November  4,  when  the 
armistice  became  effective. 

HE  JOY  OF  THE  RESIDENTS  OF  THE 
OCCUPIED  TERRITORY.  , 

As  the  rivers  were  crossed  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  flying  foe,  who  destroyed 
bridges  wherever  it  was  possible,  re- 
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suits  of  enemy  occupation  and  signs  of 
enemy  demoralization  were  everywhere 
apparent.  Hungry  remnants  of  the 
hostile  army  gave  themselves  1  p, 
evidently  relieved  at  the  prospect  of 
being  cared  for.  Hosts  of  Italian 
prisoners,  freed  by  revolution  from 
harsh  captivity  in  the  foreign  lands 
where  one-fifth  of  their  num¬ 
ber  had  fallen  prey  to  disease, 
abuse  or  starvation,  were  pain¬ 
fully  working  homeward.  Sick 
and  wounded  of  both  parties 
lay  in  hospitals,  untended  by 
any  but  the  compassionate 
Italian  women  who  discovered 
their  need.  Stores  of  guns  and 
ammunition  were  left  where 
they  had  stood  before  the 
offensive  started.  Among  the 
almost  starving  populace  there 
was  lively  rejoicing  over  the 
flight  of  the  brittle  bestie  who 
had  robbed  them  of  their  corn, 
their  cattle  and  their  movable 
goods  and  subjected  them  to 
ill-treatment.  In  return  for 
these  outrages,  some  Austrian 
prisoners  suffered  insult  but 
were  not  in  any  case  injured. 
The  surrender  left  in  the  hand? 
of  the  victors  more  than  300,- 
000  prisoners  and  over  5,000 
guns. 

There  is  not  space  for  more 
than  bare  mention  of  some  of 
the  dramatic  details  of  the  last 
days  of  Italy’s  warfare — the 
destruction  in  Pola  harbor  of 
the  battleship,  Viribus  I'nitis, 
y.  Times  whjch  had  borne  the  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand  to  Dalmatia  in  June, 
1914:  and  the  occupation  of  Trieste  by 
Bersaglieri.  From  Trent  to  Trieste  the 
borders  had  been  made  safe  —  the 
mountain  gateways  and  the  northern 
reaches  of  the  Adriatic.  And  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  old  oppressors  had  become 
a  memory. 

OME  OF  THE  THINGS  WHICH  ITALY  AC¬ 
COMPLISHED. 

A  review  of  Italy’s  contribution  to 
the  war  stirs  the  depths  of  wonder  and 
admiration.  Out  of  her  population, 
which  included  fewer  than  9000,000 
male  adults  able-bodied  and  economi- 


VITTORIO  EMANUELE  III 


Although  he  reigns  in  the  city  of  the  old  Roman  emperors,  the 
King  is  characterized  by  quiet  simplicity  of  manner,  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  spectacular  pomp.  N. 
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callv  productive,  5,500,000  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  armies.  Fighting  on  their 
own  long,  formidable  border  and  else¬ 
where,  460,000  lost  their  lives  (a  toll  as 
large,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
as  that  of  the  British);  947, 000  were 
wounded;  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  over  a  half-million  have  been 
totally  incapacitated. 

On  the  whole  Italy,  in  her  war- 


lent  a  hand  to  one  another;  and,  when 
the  farmer-soldiers  were  not  abso¬ 
lutely  needed  at  the  front,  they  were 
allowed  “harvest  furloughs”  and 
“seeding  furloughs.” 

1I70MEN  TAKE  THE  PLACE  OF  MEN  IN 
V  V  MANY  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  employment  of  women  in  mills 
and  factories  was  contrary  to  the 
traditions  and  feelings  of  the  Italians. 


ITALY’S  YOUNG  CROWN  PRINCE 

The  royal  family  of  Italy,  shunning  display  and  pretentious  aloofness,  have  endeared  themselves  to  their  people. 
Queen  Elena  was  a  Montenegrin  princess.  She  and  the  King  never  fail  to  hasten  with  relief  to  a  scene  of  disaster 
in  their  land.  There  are  five  royal  children — four  daughters  and  one  son,  Umberto,  the  Heir  Apparent.  Here 
the  prince  is  shown  helping  to  make  a  collection  for  the  Red  Cross.  Ruschin 


time  adjustments,  showed  a  consider¬ 
able  “power  of  economic  resistance.” 
The  small  force  of  workers  left  at 
home  performed  miracles  of  energy 
in  producing  food,  machinery,  and 
munitions.  Of  the  peasants  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  land — the  women,  the  aged 
and  the  young — all  had  to  work  harder 
than  usual.  The  separation  allowance 
from  the  Government  at  the  outset 
was  seventy  centesimi  (about  14  cents) 
a  day  for  the  wife,  seventy  for  the 
father  and  an  average  of  thirty-five 
for  each  child.  All  the  wheat  and  wine 
that  they  could  raise  was  bought  by 
the  Government.  Neighboring  families 


Heavy  work  in  the  fields  they  were 
accustomed  to,  but  their  segregation 
for  the  labor  of  manufacture  was  not 
considered  right.  Nor  was  it  easy  for 
the  Italian  public  to  sanction  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  their  women  as  drivers 
or  conductors  on  public  vehicles.  Yet 
in  the  new  regime  imposed  by  war, 
the  women  of  Italy  took  their  places 
wherever  they  were  needed.  Beside 
them,  older  men  stepped  into  the 
places  of  those  who  had  gone  to  join 
their  regiments.  Training  schools  were 
established  to  give  instructions  in  the 
use  of  machinery  and  mechanical  tools. 
Many  who  would  have  counted  among 
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the  emigrants  of  normal  years  stayed  at 
home  to  enter  the  army  or  help  produce 
munitions.  The  cost  of  unskilled  labor 
had  very  soon  doubled  at  least.  The 
goods  produced  by  the  large  establish¬ 
ments  were  supplemented  by  contribu¬ 
tions  from  individual  craftsmen,  who 
put  their  tools  and  their  skill  to  work 
to  add  their  “bit  towards  helping  la 
patria  in  the  hour  of  its  necessity.” 

Italy,  as  her  allies  had  done,  entered 
the  combat  with  altogether  insufficient 
equipment  of  guns  and  other  war 
supplies.  Her  position  in  the  Triple 
Alliance  had  prevented  secure  arma¬ 
ment  in  time  of  peace,  and  her  lack  of 
coal  and  iron  was  a  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  rapid  production. 
Nevertheless,  she  had  a  great  asset  in 
the  Ansaldo  works  near  Genoa — a 
famous  ship-building  and  armament 
plant,  with  extensive  steel  works  and 
foundries.  Their  output  included  all 
sorts  of  guns,  petrol  engines,  motors, 
destroyers,  torpedo  boats  and  super¬ 
dreadnoughts.  In  the  ten  months  of 
Italy’s  neutrality,  the  Ansaldo  firm 
had  greatly  extended  their  works  and 
had  built,  without  order,  1200  guns, 
which  were  ready  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  need  of  them.  Again,  after 
the  Caporetto  loss,  2,000  guns  were 
produced  unsolicited. 

OME  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  AND  FINANCIAL 
EFFORT  EXPENDED. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  the  transport 
of  troops,  the  railways  were  supple¬ 
mented  by  motor  vehicles  of  all  sorts, 
most  of  which  were  built  by  the  Fiat 
Company  of  Turin.  At  the  order  of 
the  Army  Transport  Department,  this 
“finest  automobile  factory  in  the 
world”  had  completed  and  delivered, 
within  a  week,  not  barely  the  545 
vehicles  asked  for,  but  546.  Through 
the  whole  war  Fiat  cars — lorries,  am¬ 
bulances,  vehicles  for  every  use — were 
busy,  carrying  back  and  forth  loads 
of  munitions,  supplies  or  human  beings. 
For  strength  they  were  unsurpassed, 
and  only  the  Ford,  because  of  its 
lighter  weight,  could  go  farther  over 
the  rough  ways  on  the  battle-front. 
And  side  by  side  with  the  Fiat  auto¬ 
mobiles  we  must  think  of  the  Caproni 
aeroplanes  that  circled  over  cities  and 
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harbors  or  soared  away  across  plains 
and  mountains,  bearing  messages,  de¬ 
livering  bomb?,  making  reconnaissances, 
fixing  photographic  records,  helping 
incalculably  the  brains  and  hands  of 
the  men  in  offices  and  behind  guns. 

Financially  the  country  gave  to  the 
utmost  of  her  means,  each  one  of  the 
war  loans  yielding  returns  beyond 
what  might  have  been  expected.  In 
the  last  one,  after  the  exhausting 
experiences  of  October,  1917,  a  sum  of 
about  $1,300,000,000  was  raised.  With 
sturdy  endurance  and  self-sacrifice  the 
civilian  population  gave  their  support. 

HE  WONDERFUL  WORK  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
ENGINEERS. 

Of  the  navy,  its  unrelaxing  vigilance 
and  bold  exploits;  of  the  excellent  air- 
service  and  its  work  of  protection  and 
enterprise;  of  the  gallant  fighting  men 
meeting  untold  hardship  and  danger 
on  mountains  or  arid  rocky  plains  or 
in  flat  marshy  stretches;  of  the  engi¬ 
neers  and  their  brilliant  achievements, 
piercing  shafts  and  pinnacles  of  rock 
high  in  air  to  make  windows  for  the 
guns,  rapidly  constructing  bridges  and 
railroads,  building  smooth  winding 
roads  on  impossible  slopes,  harnessing 
waterfalls  and  rushing  streams  for 
electric  power,  laying  miles  of  water- 
pipe  with  incredible  speed,  bridging 
space  with  threads  of  wire  that  meant 
life  and  safety  and  contact  with  the 
world  for  men  in  lofty,  isolated  posts — 
of  these  we  have  spoken  at  length. 
But  the  story  grows  in  splendor  while 
we  contemplate  it. 

Relief  work  on  the  fighting  lines  and 
at  home  was  carried  on  with  spirit  and 
skill.  The  Army  Medical  Service 
developed  excellent  base  hospitals  and 
pushed  field  hospitals  and  dressing- 
stations  far  to  the  front.  Although 
prejudice — even  a  regulation  of  the 
authorities — had  to  be  overcome  to 
accomplish  it,  Italian  women  served 
faithfully  as  nurses  in  those  hospitals. 
The  Duchess  of  Aosta,  leading,  was 
followed  by  many  other  ladies  of  the 
nobility — “true  exemplars  of  democ¬ 
racy”  in  their  unflagging  efforts.  When, 
with  the  reverse  at  Caporetto  the 
country  had  all  at  once  “to  salvage  an 
army,  turn  back  an  invasion”  and 
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rescue  a  “dislodged  population,”  the 
emergency  was  faced  with  calmness 
and  decision.  The  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  aided  by  Citizens’  Committees 
(already  efficiently  functioning  to  care 
for  the  soldiers’  families  and  other  poor), 
by  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  other 
indefatigable  helpers  Italian,  British 
and  American,  transplanted,  clothed 
and  fed  the  hosts  of  refugees  ( profughi ), 
an  enormous  undertaking. 


Colasenti’s  trucks  would  be  departing 
from  one  side  of  a  town  with  their 
precious  burdens  just  as  the  Austrians 
were  entering  from  the  other  side.” 

The  removal  of  the  world’s  two  most 
famous  bronze  equestrian  statues — 
that  of  Gattamelata  from  Padua  and 
that  of  Colleoni  from  Venice- — proved 
the  most  difficult  task.  The  transfer 
of  the  Gattamelata  took  four  and  a 
half  days.  As  for  the  Colleoni,  after 


AUSTRIAN  SNOW  RUNNERS 


Equipped  with  skis,  poles  and  packs,  in  addition  to  their  guns,  the  members  of  this  Austrian  patrol  are  protected 
by  their  white  garments  which,  against  the  snowy  background,  make  them  invisible  from  the  distance.  Down 
the  long  slopes  they  can  glide  swiftly  and  smoothly  without  great  danger  of  being  discovered  by  an  enemy. 


HOW  THE  ART  TREASURES  WERE  RES¬ 
CUED  AND  PRESERVED. 

To  mention  Italy  is  to  think  of  art. 
It  was  one  of  the  nation’s  responsibil¬ 
ities  to  protect  its  treasures,  loved  by 
all  the  civilized  world,  and  to  this  they 
bent  organized  efforts.  At  the  time 
of  the  invasion,  trucks,  timber  and  men 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Arduino 
Colasenti  who  was  to  spare  no  pains  in 
keeping  the  museums,  churches  and 
private  collections  from  yielding  plun¬ 
der  to  the  foe.  The  citizens  of  the  en¬ 
dangered  towns  were  to  help  by  having 
their  treasures  wrapped  for  transpor¬ 
tation.  “It  often  happened  that 


rider  and  saddle  had  been  lifted  from 
the  horse’s  back,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  weight  of  the  bronze  was 
greater  than  had  been  estimated. 
Neither  cranes  nor  scaffolds  were 
strong  enough.  “Finally  after  much 
delay  the  horse  was  raised  without 
incident,  tied  on  a  movable  platform 
and  lowered  gradually  on  an  inclined 
plane,  almost  to  the  end  of  the  square, 
from  which  point  it  was  raised  again, 
also  along  an  inclined  plane,  to  the 
deck  of  a  barge.  All  this  was  done  by 
hand.  For  the  last  effort  the  number 
of  men  engaged  was  not  sufficient. 
The  man  in  charge  of  the  operation 
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ONE  OF  THE  STRANGE  SIGHTS  RESULTING  FROM  A  STATE  OF  WAR 


In  “the  thick  cluster  of  treasures  that  makes  up  Venice,”  one  of  the  foremost  gems  is  this  equestrian  statue  of 
Bartolommeo  Colleoni  (a  Venetian  soldier  of  fortune  of  the  fifteenth  century),  the  finest  achievement  of  the  sculptor 
Verrochio.  Protected,  in  the  first  days  of  danger,  by  a  “titantic  armored  sentry-box”,  the  statue  was  later  lowered 
from  its  pedestal,  and  rider  and  horse  were  conveyed  separately  to  Rome  for  safe-keeping. 


then  turned  to  the  crowd  which  was 
watching  proceedings  and  shouted: 
‘All  to  the  ropes.’  It  was  an  unfor¬ 
gettable  sight.  Even  the  children 
grabbed  the  ropes  and  pulled  with  all 
their  force.”  This  incident  may  be 
regarded  as  symbolic  of  Italy’s  reac¬ 


tion  to  the  shock  of  invasion.  Drop¬ 
ping  everything  else  for  the  time,  the 
people  sprang  ‘‘to  the  ropes.”  Army, 
navy,  marines,  medical  units,  civilians, 
leaped  forward  to  the  rescue  at  the 
critical  hour,  and  the  crisis  was  turned. 

L.  Marion  Lockhart. 
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Chapter  LXXI 

The  Canadian  as  a  Soldier 

AN  ESTIMATE  OF  CANADIAN  ACHIEVEMENT  ON  THE 
BATTLE  FIELD  BY  THEIR  LEADER 

By  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Arthur  W.  Currie 

Commanding  Canadian  Corps 


QANADA  is  not  and  never  has  been 
a  warlike  nation,  yet  nearly  half  a 
million  Canadians  volunteered  to  cross 
the  seas  to  battle  with  the  power  of  a 
military  autocracy,  perhaps  the  most 
formidable  and  most  efficiently  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the 
hour  of  trial  Canadians  realized  their 
responsibility  as  never  before. 

Into  the  mighty  struggle  Canada 
threw  herself  heart  and  soul;  her  citi¬ 
zen  soldiers  crossed  the  ocean  to  fight 
the  battle  on  a  foreign  soil,  for  it  mat¬ 
tered  not  where  the  issue  was  decided 
when  the  issue  was  so  clear.  Behind 
that  living  bulwark  the  men  and  wom¬ 
en  of  Canada  worked  with  ceaseless 
energy  and  devotion  to  provide  the 
necessities  of  war — food-stuffs,  muni¬ 
tions,  clothing,  comforts — and  prayed 
that  victory  would  reward  their  coun¬ 
trymen’s  efforts  and  that  loved  ones 
would  survive.  Thus  were  the  full 
resources  of  Canada  organized  and 
employed.  They  played  a  part  not 
yet  fully  appreciated  or  realized  by 
our  own  people  in  achieving  the  final 
victory.  So  this  young  nation  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  old  spirit  is  still  a  liv¬ 
ing  principle  and  that  all  creeds  and 
parties  can  still  whole-heartedly  unite 
to  defend  the  commonwealth  by  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  common  task. 


7HO  AND  WHAT  ARE  THE  CANADIAN 
PEOPLE? 

The  ancestry  of  the  Canadian  is 
mixed  as  regards  nationality,  although 
almost  entirely  English,  Scotch,  French 
and  Irish,  but  as  regards  characteristics 
the  one  great  race  of  men,  the  men  who 
are  jealous  for  their  liberties,  who 
seek  their  own  fortunes,  who  are  proud, 
self  dependent  and  unafraid,  yet  law- 
abiding,  God-fearing  and  orderly,  are 
the  men  who  have  peopled  Canada. 

Among  the  90,000  souls  in  Canada 
when  the  British  colonies  to  the  South 
declared  their  independence  in  1776 
there  were  Frenchmen,  French-Cana- 
dians,  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  Irish¬ 
men,  Welshmen,  Channel  Islanders, 
Acadians,  Newfoundlanders  and  loyal 
men  from  the  American  Colonies,  the 
forerunners  of  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  who  came  in  such  numbers 
during  and  after  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  These  are  the  racial  elements 
from  which  Canadians  spring  and  then 
they  were  first  united  in  the  defense 
of  their  common  country.  They  again 
united  to  assist  the  British  troops  in 
repelling  the  invasion  of  1812;  they 
combined  to  work  out  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in 
1867;  and  side  by  side  in  1914  again 
they  stood  in  defense  of  the  Empire. 
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'T'HE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION 
1  DURING  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  1814,  Canada’s  population  num¬ 
bered  less  than  half  a  million;  since 
then  it  has  been  increased  twenty 
fold.  Whence  have  these  people  come? 
The  natural  increase  has  been  large. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  settlers  most  worthy  of 
note  in  point  of  numbers  and  in  the 
share  they  took  in  developing  the 
country  were  the  Scottish  Highlanders 
and  discharged  soldiers  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  regiments,  including  many  who 
saw  service  in  North  America  before 
1871,  when  Canada  assumed  her  own 
protection.  Since  then  the  immigra¬ 
tion  has  increased  enormously,  the 
greater  part  furnished  directly  by  the 
British  Isles  but  with  the  development 
of  railways  and  consequent  opening 
up  of  the  Western  prairies  a  great  tide 
of  prosperous  farmers  has  flowed  in  also 
from  the  United  States,  while  all 
countries  of  Europe  have  contributed 
in  some  degree  to  what  is  now  the 
Canadian  people. 

We  see  then  that  the  country  is 
unique  in  having  been  peopled  from 
good  stocks  and  good  representatives 
of  these  stocks.  In  the  early  days  the 
hardships  of  pioneer  life  eliminated 
the  weaklings  and  in  later  years  strict 
immigration  laws  have  prevented  the 
dumpingof  undesirables,  while  through¬ 
out  the  rigors  of  our  climate  have 
made  it  imperative  for  a  man  either  to 
work,  starve  or  leave  the  country. 

HE  EFFECT  OF  PIONEER  LIFE  UPON  CAN¬ 
ADIAN  CHARACTER. 

Most  Canadians  today  are  them¬ 
selves  pioneers  or  are  the  immediate 
descendants  of  pioneers.  Most  of  them 
have  gained  for  themselves,  or  have 
inherited  those  indelible  signs  with 
which  Nature  graces  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  those  who  have  pitted  their 
will,  their  strength  and  their  determin¬ 
ation  against  her  elemental  forces  and 
have  earned  for  themselves  a  portion 
of  her  riches. 

The  life  of  a  Canadian  pioneer,  be 
he  a  woodsman,  a  prospector,  a  hunter, 
or  a  settler  upon  the  land,  calls  forth 
and  tests  brains,  mettle  and  brawn. 
If  the  rewards  are  as  a  rule  generous, 
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the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are 
many  and  none  but  the  brave,  the 
patient  and  the  strong  can  survive 
them.  The  severities  of  the  community 
either  correct  or  reject  the  lazy.  Thus 
we  see  in  operation  through  various 
agencies  and  in  their  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal  aspects,  the  laws  of  selection.  The 
operations  of  these  natural  laws  have 
already  resulted  in  the  creation,  or  the 
segregation  of  a  race  of  men  approxi¬ 
mating  to  a  particular  type  with  dis¬ 
tinct  moral,  physical  and  intellectual 
characteristics.  The  virile  strength 
of  the  typical  Canadian  is  depicted  in 
his  erect  carriage,  his  well-knit  frame, 
his  strong  clean-cut  limbs,  his  keen 
and  steady  eyes,  while  behind  the  calm 
gravity  of  his  mien  lies  a  tenacious  and 
indomitable  will. 

OME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  CANA¬ 
DIAN  SOLDIER  ILLUSTRATED. 

In  that  mental  and  bodily  vigor  we 
find  too  the  secret  of  the  superhuman 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  men  of  the 
Canadian  Corps  in  the  momentous 
epoch  of  the  last  hundred  days  of  the 
war,  when  they  showed  that  civilian 
soldiers  when  discreetly  disciplined, 
carefully  trained,  vigorously  led  and 
above  all  when  imbued  with  a  resolute 
and  unflinching  determination  to  make 
their  cause  triumphant,  could  compete 
with  and  vanquish  the  product  of  a 
military  autocracy.  Wide  awake  and 
full  of  intelligent  initiative,  one  learned 
of  the  Canadian  engaging  early  in 
daring  night  patrols,  models  of  hunt¬ 
ing  craft.  To  them  there  was  no  No¬ 
man’s  Land.  What  is  usually  called 
such  was  ours  and  regarded  merely  as 
an  outpost  of  our  intrenched  position. 
Later  they  initiated  the  daring  cutting- 
out  raids,  which  were  soon  to  become  a 
feature  of  trench  warfare.  Their  thirst 
for  accurate  information  led  to  the  high 
development  of  our  intelligence  service 
and  their  greed  for  maps,  for  models, 
for  aeroplane  photographs  of  the  front 
was  insatiable  and  they  made  good  use 
of  all  this  information.  One  of  our 
divisions  during  a  three  months’  tour 
in  a  section  where  the  line  was  station¬ 
ary,  thoroughly  exhausted  two  German 
Divisions  solely  by  persistent  raiding 
and  harassing  and  so  lowered  the  morale 
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of  another  that  it  had  to  be  withdrawn 
to  rest  and  refit  while  the  Canadians 
after  coming  out  of  the  line  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  out  the  intensive  train¬ 
ing  in  the  principles  of  open  warfare 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  then  went 
into  the  battle  of  Amiens  more  efficient 
than  ever. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  policy  upon 
our  men  was  apparent  in  the  feeling  of 


can  be  answered  disappear  again  into 
the  darkness.” 

AISING  THE  FIRST  CANADIAN  CON¬ 
TINGENT  AN  EASY  MATTER. 

When  in  the  first  days  of  August, 
1914,  it  became  evident  that  Great 
Britain  would  have  to  go  to  war,  Can¬ 
ada  offered  to  raise  20,000  men  for 
service  overseas.  This  offer  was  at 
once  accepted  by  the  Motherland  and 


TRAINING  BEHIND  THE  LINES 

Soldiers  being  instructed  in  “  sniping. ”  Although  the  Great  War,  for  the  most  part,  was  a  war  of  machinery  and 
organized  mass  work,  the  art  of  the  sharpshooter  was  highly  developed,  largely  practiced.  Through  him  it  was 
possible  to  destroy  the  valuable  “  knots  *’  and  “  links  n  in  the  machinery — officers,  liaison  troops,  reconnaissance 
parties,  machine-gun  nests,  field  battery  crews. 


superiority  over  the  enemy  that  it  en¬ 
gendered  and  not  only  that  but  the 
corresponding  loss  of  morale  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  gave  very  real 
results  when  we  took  the  offensive  and 
open  warfare  was  resumed.  The  cap¬ 
tured  letter  of  a  German  soldier,  evi¬ 
dently  a  man  of  some  experience,  to 
his  nephew,  who  had  recently  been 
called  to  the  colors,  here  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  sidelight: 

‘‘I  hope  that  the  Canadians  are  not 
in  the  trenches  opposite  your  front,  for 
they  on  the  darkest  night  jump  sud¬ 
denly  into  our  trenches,  causing  great 
consternation  and  before  cries  for  help 


such  was  the  response  to  the  call  that 
in  less  than  a  month  there  were  40,000 
volunteers  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Valcartier  Camp,  some  six¬ 
teen  miles  west  of  Quebec,  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  fortnight  with  railway  sid¬ 
ings,  rifle  ranges,  water  supply  and 
telephone  system  and  there  by  the  nth 
of  September  30,000  troops  were  under 
canvas  and  undergoing  training  for 
the  great  adventure. 

As  had  been  anticipated,  both  officers 
and  men  had  much  to  learn  but  the 
admirable  zeal  and  ambition  of  all 
ranks  made  the  most  arduous  task 
easy  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  army 
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with  its  discipline  and  routine  at  first 
so  galling  and  tiresome  to  most  volun¬ 
teer  soldiers  was  accepted  and  en¬ 
dured  as  part  of  the  game.  Little  was 
then  known  of  actual  fighting  condi¬ 
tions  in  France,  which  could  only  be 
guessed  at  from  short  press  cables  of 
doubtful  accuracy  but  it  was  clear  that 
the  first  requisite  for  an  efficient  force 
was  still  the  man  who  could  shoot 
straight  under  any  circumstances  and 
that  an  organization  must  be  built 


pital  units.  The  crossing  occupied 
nearly  two  weeks,  but  guarded  by  six 
British  cruisers,  the  Canadian  Armada 
steamed  safe  and  unmolested  into 
Plymouth  Sound. 

HE  FIRST  DIVISION  GOES  TO  FRANCE 
FROM  SALISBURY  PLAIN. 

The  First  Canadian  Division  trained 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  crossed  to 
France  in  February,  1915,  after  four 
dismal  months  spent  in  the  mud,  cold 
and  rain  of  an  English  winter.  This 


A  GUARD  AT  THE  ROYAL  SALUTE 


His  Majesty  King  George  V  with  Lieutenant-General  Hon.  Sir  Julian  Byng. 

©Canada.  1919 


up  to  train  him  and  to  keep  him  fit 
and  fighting. 

Horses,  stores,  clothing  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  collected  and  distributed  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time,  transports 
were  secured  and  the  First  Contingent 
33,000  strong  embarked  at  Quebec  and 
sailed  from  Gaspe  Bay  on  October  3, 
1914.  This  was  the  largest  body  of 
soldiers  that  had  ever  crossed  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  at  one  time;  it  comprised  one  infan¬ 
try  division  of  20,000  men,  complete  in 
artillery,  infantry,  engineers  and  all 
services:  in  addition  there  was  one 
cavalry  brigade,  one  heavy  battery, 
two  independent  infantry  battalions — 
(The  Newfoundland  Regiment  and 
the  Princess  Patricia’s  Canadian  Light 
Infantry)  and  several  unattached  hos- 


experience  did  much  to  develop  not 
only  the  military  value  of  Canadians 
but  also  that  spirit  of  endurance,  of 
willingness  and  of  determination  to  see 
the  matter  to  a  finish  which  was  to 
carry  them  gloriously  through  the 
days  to  come. 

The  Port  of  St.  Nazaire,  far  removed 
from  the  submarine-infested  Channel, 
was  the  landing  place  of  the  First  Cana¬ 
dian  Division.  At  that  time  few  facili¬ 
ties  existed  for  the  rapid  handling  of 
large  bodies  of  troops;  the  French 
civilian  stevedores  on  this  occasion, 
not  showing  sufficient  speed  and  alac¬ 
rity  in  the  work  of  unloading,  were 
relieved  of  their  work  by  the  troops, 
who,  with  picked  men  running  the 
winches  and  manning  the  ropes,  emp- 
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tied  the  transports  in  record  time. 
Then  followed  an  interminable  railway 
journey  to  near  Hazebrouck  where  the 
Division  was  billeted  while  detach¬ 
ments  went  forward  from  all  units  to 
train  with  the  British  forces  who  then 
held  the  line  from  Ypres  to  Bethune. 

The  Princess  Patricia’s  Canadian 


fitted  and  equipped  for  service  over¬ 
seas.  'I'lie  reinforcement  depots  left  in 
England  in  February,  1914,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  larger  schools  and  train¬ 
ing  depots  which  were  later  required  to 
train  further  and  equip  fully  the  men 
who  poured  across  in  a  steady  stream 
to  keep  the  forces  in  the  field  up  to 


ACTIVITIES  IN  A  CAMP  COOK  HOUSE 

The  cook  house  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  soldier’s  life.  The  impression  of  the  interior  of  the  house 
of  the  56th  Canadian  Infantry  Battalion  at  Witley  Camp,  Surrey,  was  painted  by  Anna  Airy,  R.  O.  I.  In  France  there 
was  no  such  luxury  as  this  building  offered  for  the  preparation  of  food.  ©  Canadian  War  Records. 


Light  Infantry,  a  battalion  composed 
almost  entirely  of  ex-soldiers,  was  the 
first  body  of  Canadians  to  fight  in 
France;  this  unit,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
Canadian  Field  Hospitals,  had  already 
served  with  distinction  in  December, 
1914. 

HOW  THE  LATER  DIVISIONS  WERE  TRAIN¬ 
ED  AND  ORGANIZED. 

Soon  after  the  first  Contingent  had 
sailed  for  England  other  camps  were 
established  in  Canada  where  recruits 
received  their  preliminary  drill  and 
instruction  and  were  as  far  as  possible 


fighting  strength.  The  Third  Canadian 
Division  was  formed  in  France  but 
the  Second  and  Fourth  both  trained  in 
camps  in  England  before  crossing  the 
Channel,  and  each  in  turn  sent  detach¬ 
ments  into  the  trenches  with  expe¬ 
rienced  troops  before  taking  its  turn  in 
the  line.  As  time  went  on,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  have  reinforcements  more 
readily  available  to  replace  casualties 
and  this  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Canadian  Corps  Reinforcement 
Depot  in  France  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Corps  and  Divisional  Schools, 
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furnished  men  as  required  and  gave 
them  additional  training  besides  hold¬ 
ing  advanced  courses  of  instructions 
for  those  sent  back  from  the  line  during 
quiet  periods. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  Cana¬ 
dian  to  adapt  himself  to  military  life,  as 
practically  all  the  original  officers  had 
served  in  the  militia  before  the  war  and 
had  attended  the  annual  training 
camps,  as  had  many  of  the  men,  while 
a  considerable  number  of  these  had 
served  either  in  the  British  Regular 
Army  or  Territorials.  Even  the  city- 
bred  had  as  a  rule  some  knowledge  of 
the  woods  and  of  life  out  of  doors  and 
it  was  remarkable  how  one  and  all 
patiently  endured  hardships  which 
could  not  be  avoided  but  were  always 
intolerant  of  unnecessary  discomfort 
and  indefatigable  in  devising  all  sorts 
of  methods  to  ameliorate  conditions. 
Inquisitiveness  was  another  useful 
characteristic — wanting  to  know  the 
reasons  why — and  the  explanation  fre¬ 
quently  furnished  food  for  thought. 
Civil  experience  turned  to  military 
uses  often  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
better  way;  similarly  new  schemes  were 
evolved  and  new  organizations  put  into 
effect  to  cope  with  new  conditions  of 
warfare  as  they  arose.  In  this  way 
when  it  was  found  that  we  had  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  machine  guns  the 
number  was  increased  with  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  in  personnel;  when  it 
was  found  that  the  infantry  could  not 
construct  and  man  trenches  simultane¬ 
ously  without  impairing  their  efficiency 
the  strength  of  the  Engineers  was  in¬ 
creased;  when  it  was  found  that  the 
signal  service  was  inadequate  more 
men  were  trained  and  drafted  into  that 
branch  and  in  each  case  an  establish¬ 
ment  and  system  of  command  was 
adopted  capable  of  employing  the 
force  available  to  the  very  best 
advantage. 

HE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  TO¬ 
WARD  MILITARY  DISCIPLINE. 

An  unknown  writer,  evidently  striv¬ 
ing  after  a  catch  phrase  or  caustic  epi¬ 
gram,  once  said  that  the  Canadian 
troops  carried  their  officers  as  mascots. 
This  illusion,  if  it  ever  really  existed  to 
any  extent,  was  soon  dispelled  by  the 
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fighting  record  early  established  by 
the  First  Contingent  and  steadily  aug¬ 
mented  by  all  the  divisions  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Corps,  for  it  is  very  evident  that 
undisciplined  troops  could  not  have 
given  such  an  account  of  themselves 
when  pitted  against  the  flower  of  the 
German  army.  The  casualty  lists,  too, 
throw  some  light  on  this  suggestion: 
here  we  find  that  the  proportion  of 
officer  casualties  in  battle  was  almost 
twice  that  suffered  in  the  ranks,  a  con¬ 
clusive  proof,  if  such  were  necessary, 
that  the  Canadian  troops  were  well 
and  gallantly  led.  True,  the  type  of 
discipline  varied  from  that  obtaining 
in  European  armies,  where  all  classes 
were  brought  up  with  a  respect  for  rank 
amounting  almost  to  veneration.  This 
attitude  of  mind  was  totally  foreign  to 
men  used  to  judging  every  one  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  merits  and  unaccustomed  to 
showing  respect  or  deference  to  anyone 
who  could  not  stand  firmly  on  his  own 
two  feet  without  the  artificial  support 
of  wealth  or  titles. 

From  the  first  the  Canadians  showed 
that  their  performance  in  the  field  was 
second  to  none  but  for  a  time  they 
chafed  under  what  seemed  to  them  the 
attitude  of  servility  implied  by  the  pay¬ 
ing  of  compliments  and  the  punctilious 
observance  of  the  rules  of  the  servfce 
in  dealing  with  those  of  senior  or  junior 
military  rank.  Gradually,  however, 
the  men  in  the  ranks  appreciated  the 
fact  that  these  rules  and  observances 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  efficiency  and 
that  by  adhering  closely  to  them  self- 
respect  and  soldierly  pride  were  en¬ 
hanced  rather  than  undermined,  while 
esprit  de  corps  grew  to  an  extent  hith¬ 
erto  unknown  to  them.  Contact  with 
highly  trained  British  troops  had  its 
effect.  On  one  occasion  when  a  Cana¬ 
dian  Division  was  in  line  next  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Guards  Division  an  arrangement 
was  made  whereby  Guardsmen  were 
attached  to  the  Canadians  to  instruct 
in  matters  of  discipline  and  correct 
military  bearing,  while  a  picked  detach¬ 
ment  of  Canadianswent  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Guards  the  finer  points  of  scout¬ 
ing  and  trench  raiding.  To  foster  a 
proper  pride  in  the  regiment  other 
British  Battalions  tempbrarily  ex- 
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changed  officers  and  N.  C.  O.’s  with 
their  affiliated  Canadian  units,  and  so 
the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Old 
Army  were  adopted  and  became  an 
additional  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
men  of  the  New. 

'HE  FIRST  EXPERIENCE  OF  REAL  WAR- 
1  FARE  AT  YPRES. 

The  First  Division  went  into  the  line 
for  the  first  time  in  March,  1915,  and 
occupied  for  a  month  the  Fleurbaix 
sector  south  of  Armentieres  in  the  rich 
alluvial  country'  by  the  Fys.  Here 


and  choked  by  the  fumes,  thought  that 
the  devil  was  at  their  throats  and  fell 
back  in  disorder.  Here,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  gas  masks,  box-res¬ 
pirators  and  all  such  anti-gas  appli¬ 
ances  were  quite  unknown.  The  use 
of  gas  came  as  a  surprise  and  as  such 
met  with  corresponding  success  at 
first.  Steel  helmets,  too,  were  a  later 
innovation  and  did  not  make  their 
appearance  until  early  in  1916. 

When,  in  consequence  of  this  at¬ 
tack,  the  Canadian  left  flank  was  ex- 


WEARY  AND  WORN— BUT  NOT  SAD 


Tired  but  smiling:  a  view  of  the  Canadian  Highlanders  returning  from  the  front.  This  regiment — true  to  its 
honorable  traditions — had  a  most  distinguished  record  in  the  war,  and  was  many  times  reduced  to  a  “  cadre  ”  or 
frame  regiment  only,  for  its  casualties  were  so  severe.  The  Germans  learned  to  go  in  dread  of  such  troops. 

British  Official 


came  our  first  experience  of  actual  war¬ 
fare  and  here  to  some  extent  we  became 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  war.  In  the 
last  week  of  March  the  Division  was 
relieved  and  marched  through  Ypres 
on  the  14th  of  April  to  relieve  the 
French  between  St.  Julien  and  Graven- 
stafel,  where  the  trenches  were  even 
more  elementary  and  offered  less  pro¬ 
tection  than  the  flimsy  parapets  and 
watery  miidholes  of  the  line  to  the 
south.  The  first  few  days  were  omin¬ 
ously  quiet  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
22nd  of  April  the  Germans,  following 
the  first  cloud  of  poison  gas  ever  dis¬ 
charged  by  a  so-called  civilized  nation, 
attacked  the  French  positions  on  our 
left.  There,  colored  Colonial  troops 
were  in  the  line,  and  it  is  little  wronder 
that  the  Zouaves  and  Turcos,  dazed 


posed,  it  became  necessary  to  act  and 
act  quickly,  but  now  the  untried  ama¬ 
teur  soldiers  became  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  skilful  body  of  veterans; 
wdth  grim  determination  they  with¬ 
stood  repeated  discharges  of  gas  fol¬ 
lowed  by  violent  onslaughts  in  close 
formation.  They  launched  counter¬ 
attacks  with  vigor  and  dash,  as  if  to 
the  manner  born,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
devotion  and  self  sacrifice  of  every  man 
the  line  was  re-established.  Three 
days  later,  April  25th,  British  rein¬ 
forcements  had  come  to  our  assistance 
and  a  week  later  the  Division  finally 
marched  out  again  through  the  shat¬ 
tered  town  of  Ypres,  nowr  a  deserted 
ruin,  a  veritable  city  of  the  dead.  The 
Second  Battle  of  Ypres,  apart  from 
settling  the  future  standard  for  Can- 
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ada’s  fighting  forces,  had  a  remark¬ 
able  effect  on  the  people  at  home.  It 
proved  a  stimulus  to  recruiting  and 
awakened  the  country  to  a  full  sense 
of  her  share  in  the  war. 

After  refitting  and  being  reinforced, 
the  First  Division  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  was  engaged  in  the  Battle  of 
Festubert  and  fought  at  Givenchy  in 
June.  The  object  of  our  attacks  in  this 
part  of  the  front  was  the  capture  of 
La  Bassee  and  the  Aubers  Ridge, 
whereby  Lille  would  be  menaced  but 
chiefly  through  the  lack  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  this  ambitious  purpose  was  not 
achieved.  The  British  Army  had,  how¬ 
ever,  succeeded  in  diverting  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  the  French  front  on  the 
right  where  heavy  fighting  was  in 
progress. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  CANADIAN  WITH 
THE  BRITISH  SOLDIER. 

With  the  original  British  Expedition¬ 
ary  Force  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
coming  in  contact,  for  the  first  7  divi¬ 
sions  had  been  practically  exterminated 
in  November,  1914.  Of  the  British 
Territorials  and  Kitchener’s  Army  we 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  for  they 
frequently  were  in  the  line  on  our 
flanks  and  occasionally  fought  under 
the  Canadian  Corps.  As  compared 
with  the  Canadians  these  troops  seemed 
prone  to  govern  their  actions  rather  by 
rule  than  by  principle;  this  gave  won¬ 
derful  results  as  long  as  experienced 
officers  were  in  command,  but  without 
these  a  soldier  lacking  in  initiative,  be 
he  ever  so  ready  to  conscientiously 
carry  out  every  order  to  the  letter,  is 
not  likely  to  show  presence  of  mind  in 
untried  emergencies  and  a  dogged 
acceptance  of  what  appears  to  be  inevi¬ 
table  does  not  compensate  for  failure 
to  quickly  grasp  a  situation  and  act 
with  vigor  and  determination  when  un¬ 
foreseen  circumstances  arise. 

As  regards  larger  units  and  higher 
formations  the  Canadians  had  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage,  for,  while  British 
Divisions  were  continually  being  sent 
from  one  Army  Corps  to  another,  the 
Canadian  Divisions  almost  invariably 
fought  side  by  side  under  the  direction 
of  their  own  Corps  Staff  and,  as  officers 
were  being  continually  changed  from 
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one  division  to  another  by  promotion, 
an  intimacy  and  understanding  devel¬ 
oped  between  units  and  staffs  which  led 
to  that  singleness  of  thought  and  unity 
of  action  through  which  the  Canadian 
Corps  was  considered  and  later  proved 
itself  to  be  the  hardest  hitting  force  on 
any  battle  front. 

HE  CANADIAN  SOLDIER  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  FRENCH. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  Frenchman  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  as  a  soldier.  The  French  fell  under 
two  headings,  shock  troops  and  line 
divisions;  the  incomparable  dash  and 
fervor  of  the  former  contrasted  strong¬ 
ly  with  the  live  and  let-live  attitude  of 
the  latter  but  by  the  skilful  employ¬ 
ment  of  each  the  French  Higher  Com¬ 
mand  achieved  extraordinary  successes 
of  which  the  defense  of  Verdun  is 
typical.  Their  mercurial  tempera¬ 
ment,  however,  had  its  disadvantages. 
For  example — the  troops  who  made 
brilliant  attacks  on  our  flank  at  Amiens 
could  not  endure  the  inaction  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  line  under  heavy  fire  when  the 
battle  again  became  stationary.  We 
have  heard  the  Frenchman  in  the 
depths  of  despair,  when  all  seemed  lost, 
exclaim  “Pauvre  France;  Pauvre 
Paris,”  and  again  we  have  heard  the 
victorious  “Vive  la  France;  Vive  la 
Patrie,  ”  which  roused  the  patriotism 
of  every  man  and  carried  the  line  for¬ 
ward  with  irresistible  force. 

Such  extremes  of  feeling  were  un¬ 
known  among  the  Canadians.  The 
battle  of  Vi  my  Ridge  showed  that  they 
could  either  hold  the  line  or  attack  as 
occasion  demanded,  for,  after  spending 
the  winter  of  1916-1917  in  these  abom¬ 
inable  ditches,  dignified  by  the  name 
of  trenches,  sheltering  in  the  funk 
holes,  sharing  what  dugouts  there 
were  with  the  rats  (forced  to  the  front 
line  by  the  awful  desolation  of  that 
area),  enduring  the  cold  and  the  wet 
as  well  as  the  continual  bombing, 
gassing  and  shelling,  they  attacked 
with  all  their  wonted  vigor  on  that 
memorable  Easter  Monday  and  broke 
through  the  elaborate  defenses  of  the 
Ridge  on  which  the  Germans  had 
lavished  so  much  toil  to  make  impreg¬ 
nable,  as  if  they  were  pack-thread. 


A  DIVISIONAL  SUPPLY  COLUMN 

A  Divisional  Supply  column  sorting  out  provisions  beside  the  railroad  which  has  just  brought  them  up  from  the  great 
storehouses  at  the  ports  of  entry.  The  organization  of  the  Commissariat  department  was  as  essential  to  the  army  as 
that  of  the  ordnance  department  and  its  machinery  functioned  in  excellent  order  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 


OLD  INDIAN  WAY  OF  CARRYING  HEAVY  LOADS 
This  method — called  the  tump-line — of  carrying  a  pack  on  the  back  by  placing  a  strao  across  the  forehead  is  familiar 
to  woodsmen  in  this  country  who  learned  it  from  the  Indians.  It  was  used  by  Canadians  on  the  Western  Front  and 
caused  considerable  interest  among  the  neighboring  troops,  who  were  quick  to  see  its  practicability  in  leaving  the  arms 

free.  '  ©Canada.  1919 
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In  September,  1915,  the  second 
Canadian  Division  arrived  in  France 
and  the  Canadian  Army  Corps  was 
formed.  Then  by  March,  1916,  the 
Third  Canadian  Division,  organized 
chiefly  from  Canadian  units  already  in 
France,  was  taking  its  turn  in  the  line 
and  in  the  middle  of  August,  1916,  the 
Fourth  Canadian  Division  had  arrived 


intensity  fell  for  three  hours  on  the 
trenches  held  by  the  Third  Canadian 
Division  and  the  few  survivors  checked 
but  could  not  stop  the  German 
advance.  For  several  days  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  critical  but  a  heroic  attack  by 
fresh  troops  of  the  1st  Canadian  Divi¬ 
sion  on  the  13th  restored  the  situation 
and  the  routine  of  trench  warfare  was 


A  GAME  OF  RAT-CATCHING  BY  WAY  OF  VARIETY 


Few  were  more  ready  than  the  Canadians  to  turn  into  sport  even  grim  and  exhausting  tasks  of  life  on  the  battle 
front.  Aside  from  fighting  there  frere  many  activities  that  fitted  into  a  day’s  or  a  night’s  work.  Killing  rats  is  not 
a  glorious  performance,  but  when  rats  are  rampant  some  one  must  do  the  job. 


just  in  time  to  take  part,  as  did  the 
rest  of  the  Corps,  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme. 

The  late  Autumn  and  Winter  of 
1915-16  had  been  uneventful;  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  been  occupied  with  their 
offensives  on  the  Russian  and  Serbian 
fronts  and  were  quite  satisfied  to  let 
the  Western  Front  alone,  but  in  March 
the  Third  (British)  Division  blew  the 
great  mines  which  on  explosion  resulted 
in  the  St.  Eloi  craters,  and  there  the 
Second  Canadian  Division  had  the 
difficult  task  of  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  the  line.  This  was  their  first 
battle  and  it  cost  them  over  2000  men. 
In  May  the  Canadian  Corps  held  the 
front  east  and  south-east  of  Ypres; 
on  the  2nd  of  June  the  Germans  began 
their  third  attempt  to  capture  the  city. 
A  preliminary  bombardment  of  great 
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resumed  and  lasted  until  we  left  Bel¬ 
gium  in  August  for  the  Somme. 

HE  IMPRESSION  ON  THE  CANADIAN 
MADE  BY  THE  BELGIAN. 

The  Canadians,  although  they  served 
long  in  Flanders,  saw  very  little  of  the 
Belgian  Army.  In  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  1914,  it  was  practically  obliterated 
in  the  defense  of  Liege  and  the  other 
fortresses  which  delayed  the  German 
advance  just  enough  to  disorganize 
their  elaborate  scheme  for  securing 
control  of  the  Channel,  the  success  of 
which  depended  mainly  on  speed.  The 
remnant  of  this  gallant  little  army  how¬ 
ever,  re-equipped  from  British  and 
French  stores  and  inspired  by  their 
King,  fought  bravely  for  the  last  few 
flooded  miles  that  remained  to  them  of 
their  country.  For  a  time  one  of  their 
field  batteries  was  attached  to  the 


HAULING  A  GUN  INTO  POSITION  ON  THE  CANADIAN  FRONT 
Heavy  artillery  has  robbed  tbe  trees  of  their  primary  function  of  beautifying,  and  then  utilized  their  denuded  trunks 
as  pulleys  for  hauling  the  guns  out  of  mud  pits  and  shell  craters.  What  were  formerly  front  line  trenches  have  now. 
as  the  tide  of  war  advanced,  become  the  sites  of  gun  emplacements.  British  Official 


WORK  ENTAILED  BY  GERMAN  DEMOLITION 

A  picture  of  the  Canadian  F.ngineers  building  an  extra  bridge  across  the  Canal  du  Nord.  The  bridge  on  the  right  was 
constructed  by  them  in  eight  hours  under  heavy  shell  fire  from  the  enemy  rear-guards  seeking  to  hold  uo  the  pursuit. 
On  the  left  may  be  seen  a  temporary  pontoon  bridge.  During  the  retreat  the  Germans  systematically  destroyed  i73t 
bridge*  ©Canada.  1910 
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Canadians  and  their  enthusiasm  when 
they  felt  that  their  fire  was  punishing 
the  violators  of  their  homes  was  notice¬ 
able  both  in  their  manner  of  serving 
the  guns  and  in  the  tone  of  the  words 
of  command. 

In  the  terrible  battle  of  the  Somme, 
where  the  shell  fire  and  all-pervading 
mud  and  devastation  tried  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  our  soldiers  as  in  a  fur- 
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THE  SITE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
PASSCHENDAELE 


nace,  the  ist,  2nd  and  3rd  Canadian 
Divisions  again  demonstrated  their 
excellent  fighting  qualities.  The  4th, 
which  entered  the  battle  some  days 
after,  proved  beyond  all  doubt  in  its 
first  engagement  that  it  was  fully 
worthy  to  fight  by  their  side.  Novem¬ 
ber,  1916,  found  the  Canadian  Corps 
again  in  the  line,  this  time  opposite 
Lens  and  confronted  by  the  historic 
Vimy  Ridge.  Since  the  third  month 
of  the  war,  this  feature  had  been  the 
backbone  of  the  German  position  in 
Northern  France  and  its  natural 
strength  had  been  steadily  increased  by 
the  construction  of  the  strongest  and 
most  complete  defenses  the  enemy 
could  devise.  In  January  a  scheme  for 
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its  capture  was  worked  out;  on  April 
9th,  the  four  Canadian  divisions,  after 
a  heavy  artillery  bombardment,  swept 
abreast  over  the  Ridge  in  an  irresistible 
attack  and  in  the  succeeding  weeks 
thrust  the  line  far  clear  of  the  eastern 
slopes. 

''PHE  UNSPEAKABLE  HORRORS  OF  THE 
1  STRUGGLE  FOR  PASSCHENDAELE. 

After  capturing  Vimy  Ridge  the 
Canadian  Corps  continued  in  the  line, 
making  further  advances  through  the 
Vimy-Farbus  defenses  and  taking  the 
villages  of  Arleux  and  Fresnoy.  In 
August  we  side-slipped  northwards 
and  capturing  the  difficult  fortifications 
of  Hill  70  pressed  closer  on  to  Lens 
which  the  enemy  still  held  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  casualties  entailed.  Then 
in  October,  1917,  when,  for  political 
reasons,  the  British  Army  had  under¬ 
taken  the  costly  battle  of  Passchen- 
daele,  the  Canadian  Corps  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Lens  front  and  sent 
north  to  wallow  in  that  crater-pitted 
sea  of  mud  which  at  that  time  extended 
east  •  and  north-east  of  Ypres — that 
salient  of  deathless  memory.  Here 
conditions  were  worse  than  we  had  yet 
experienced  and  but  for  the  excellent 
morale  and  health  of  the  troops  and  the 
efficiency  of  our  supply  and  transport 
services,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  accomplish  the  seemingly  hopeless 
tasks  assigned  as  we  did,  in  spite  of 
concentration  of  gas,  the  terrific  arc- 
shots  carried  out  by  the  German  Artil¬ 
lery  and  the  incessant  bombing  raids 
which  might  well  have  blocked  our 
communications  completely. 

Added  to  this  there  was  no  cover  in 
the  area  excepting  water-logged  shell 
holes  and  ditches,  for  trees  and  hedges 
had  long  since  disappeared,  and  the 
height  of  the  water-level  precluded  the 
digging  of  trenches.  Our  infantry 
therefore  had  to  advance  up  the  bare 
ridges  and  between  the  swamps  straight 
at  the  concrete  machine  gun  emplace¬ 
ments  to  u'hich  the  enemy  had  pinned 
his  faith.  Our  guns  required  veritable 
rafts  for  platforms  to  keep  them  from 
being  buried  in  the  mud  and  only  by 
superhuman  efforts  and  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  15,000  casualties  our  goal  at 
last  w  as  reached ;  Passchendaele  village 


SOME  OF  THE  CANADIAN  CAPTORS  OF  LENS 

The  battle  for  Lens  and  the  capture  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  constitute  an  important  feat  of  arms  in  Canadian 
annals.  In  this  picture  a  detachment  is  preparing  to  make  itself  at  home  in  dug-outs  which  have  been  captured 
from  the  enemy  a  few  moments  previously.  A  casual  glance  at  the  group  glimpses  its  air  of  victory. 


THE  HEROES  OF  VIMY  AND  LENS 

After  capturing  Vimy  Ridge,  where  the  Canadian  contingents  covered  themselves  with  glory,  grouos  of  machine 
gunners  installed  themselves  in  small  pits  until  the  crest  literally  bristled  with  the  deadly  weaoons.  No  places 
upon  the  Western  Front  were  more  desolate,  more  war-excoriated  than  these  Flanders  ridges  upon  which  bom¬ 
bardment  had  beaten  almost  ceaselessly.  British  Official 
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and  the  ridge  from  which  the  enemy 
had  commanded  Ypres  these  last  three 
years  was  handed  over  to  the  British 
troops  and  by  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  the  Corps  was  once  more  back  in 
old  familiar  haunts  holding  the  line 
on  the  Lens-Vimy  front.  In  all  these 
battles  our  men  performed  prodigies 
of  valor  and  endurance,  daily  adding 
fresh  lustre  to  the  name  of  Canada. 

All  that  winter  and  early  spring  we 
planned  and  constructed  elaborate 


it  lay  the  few  remaining  collieries  of 
Northern  France.  When  this  great 
blow  fell  early  on  Michael’s  Day,  the 
2 1st  of  March,  1918,  the  thin  line  on 
the  St.  Quentin  front  could  not  hold 
and  by  the  following  day  only  individ¬ 
ual  units,  more  or  less  disorganized 
and  out  of  touch  with  their  flanks, 
fought  rear-guard  actions  from  day 
to  day  until  the  advance  was  stayed. 
One  unit  there,  however,  the  First 
Canadian  Motor  Machine  Gun  Bri- 


A  BUFFET  LUNCHEON  IN  THE  TRENCHES 

This  looks  like  a  more  or  less  tidy  and  quiet  spot  for  an  informal  luncheon  but  the  chances  are  that  the  quiet  was 
not  oppressive  where  these  Canadians  sat  lunching  in  the  trench.  Not  fifty  yards  away  were  the  German  lines, 
whose  occupants  would  be  all  too  ready  to  interrupt  such  a  party.  Yet  the  lads  appear  as  cosy  and  unconcerned  as 
if  their  sand-bag  shelter  were  the  most  secure  of  picnic  retreats. 


defensive  systems,  digging  trenches, 
erecting  barbed  wire,  building  gun 
emplacements  and  preparing  in  every 
possible  way  for  the  last  and  mightiest 
blow  of  the  German  Army.  Now  that 
the  Russian  front  had  disappeared 
and  with  the  release  of  troops  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  successful  campaigns  in 
Rumania  and  Italy,  it  was  expected 
that  the  enemy  would  concentrate  all 
his  force  on  the  Western  Front  and 
put  forth  every  effort  to  win  the  war 
by  defeating  the  Allies  before  American 
troops  could  be  trained  and  transported 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  prove  a  factor 
in  the  scale.  Vimy  Ridge  was  the 
centre  of  the  British  front.  It  covered 
our  lateral  communications  and  behind 


gade,  fighting  on  the  Amiens  front  for 
nineteen  days,  although  75  per  cent  of 
its  strength  was  lost,  never  lost  its 
discipline,  its  cohesion  or  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  fight. 

HE  GERMAN  SOLDIER  A  MYSTERY  TO 
THE  CANADIAN. 

The  character  of  the  German  soldier 
was  never  fully  understood  by  the 
Canadian;  that  subject  did  not  appeal 
to  him.  Generally  speaking  the  Ger¬ 
man  was  regarded  as  a  man  with  a 
diseased  mind;  generals  and  privates 
alike  had  been  imbued  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  hatred,  and  the  belief  that  might 
is  right  was  evidently  bred  in  the  bone. 
In  a  word  their  thoughts  were  not 
our  thoughts,  neither  were  their  ways 
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our  ways.  On  the  other  hand  the 
characteristics  of  the  enemy,  as  dis¬ 
closed  by  his  methods  and  conduct  of 
warfare,  were  observed  and  most  care¬ 
fully  studied.  Our  scouts  could  quickly 
discern  the  dispositions  and  demeanor 
of  the  enemy  by  reading  the  little  signs 
of  the  front  line  which  revealed  to  their 
trained  minds  his  probable  course  of 
action.  Further  back  from  concealed 
points  of  vantage  a  tireless  watch  was 
kept  on  the  enemy’s  movements  while 
all  the  information  furnished  by  air 


their  attacks,  though  costly,  repeatedly 
gained  ground,  but  as  their  numbers 
dwindled  and  the  tide  began  to  turn, 
misgivings  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
man  in  the  ranks;  he  could  be  driven 
on  to  victory  but  that  kind  of  disci¬ 
pline  could  not  readily  endure  hard¬ 
ship  or  defeat. 

ow  UNITS  SACRIFICED  THEMSELVES 
FOR  THE  WHOLE. 

Instances  of  unselfishness  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  soldier  might 
be  given  of  a  whole  unit,  as  the  con- 


IN  FLANDERS’  FIELDS 


A  memorial  service  to  njen  of  the  Quebec  regiment  who  fell  gloriously  on  Vimy  Ridge,  which  was  first  captured 
from  the  Germans  April  9,  1917.  The  taking  of  the  ridge  was  an  operation  which  involved  practically  every  Canadian 
unit.  The  Germans  had  transformed  the  hills  into  an  eight-thousand-yard-long  fortress,  and  they  deemed  the 
position  impregnable. 


and  ground  observers  or  gathered  from 
photographs,  captured  maps,  and  other 
sources  was  collected  and  collated  at 
headquarters,  where  maps  were  com¬ 
piled  showing  with  incredible  accuracy 
the  details  of  the  enemy’s  defense. 

The  elaborate  system  obtaining  in 
the  German  Army  and  the  slavish  ad¬ 
herence  to  that  system  were  respon¬ 
sible  in  no  small  measure  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  that  great  military  machine, 
for  in  any  organization  it  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  must  govern  if  success  is  to 
lie  attained  and  the  methods  of  apply¬ 
ing  that  principle  must  necessarily  be 
capable  of  quick  readjustment  to  meet 
changed  conditions.  At  first,  with  their 
superior  numbers  and  rigid  discipline, 


duct  of  the  artillery  and  the  stretcher 
bearers  in  the  battle  of  Hill  70  shows. 
This  battle  was  launched  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  August  15,  1917,  and  as  usual  we 
succeeded  in  reaching  our  objectives 
on  time.  The  enemy,  as  we  had  sup¬ 
posed,  was  determined  not  to  leave 
us  in  possession  of  such  valuable 
ground  without  making  a  strenuous 
effort  to  regain  it.  In  the  course  of 
eight  days  he  counter-attacked  us  no 
less  than  thirty-five  times.  In  those 
counter-attacks,  although  we  were 
using  not  more  than  twenty-eight 
battalions,  we  identified  sixty-nine 
German  battalions.  One  night  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  counter  attack  he  heavily 
gassed  our  battery  positions.  The  pro- 
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tection  against  gas  is  the  gas  mask  but 
the  use  of  it  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  our  gunners  to  lay  their  sights  and 
set  their  fuses  correctly.  The  infantry 
were  putting  up  the  S.  O.  S.  calls  and 
our  gunners,  rather  than  let  their  com¬ 
rades  in  the  front  line  down,  removed 
their  gas  masks  and  worked  throughout 


the  night  without  them. .  They  paid 
the  inevitable  penalty,  for  over  two 
hundred  of  our  gunners  were  casual¬ 
ties  from  gas  poisoning  that  night. 
The  stretcher  bearers  also,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  carry  from  the  battlefield  the 
wounded,  displayed  similar  sterling 
qualities.  It  is  difficult  at  any  time  to 
carry  wounded  men  from  the  battle¬ 
field,  but  those  difficulties  are  increased 
at  night.  The  ground  to  be  traversed 
is  nothing  but  shell  holes  with  great 
masses  of  tangled  barbed  wire  to  fur¬ 
ther  hamper  progress.  Desirous  of 
seeing  that  the  wounded  should  not 
suffer  unnecessary  pain  the  stretcher 
bearers  also  removed  their  gas  masks 
and  worked  throughout  that  night 
without  them.  Such  was  the  spirit  of 
the  Canadian  Corps. 

Although  the  Canadians  never  per¬ 
manently  lost  a  gun,  it  is  true  that  in 
June,  1918,  two  guns  were  temporarily 
lost.  These  two  guns  were  in  action  as 
emergency  guns  in  Sanctuary  Wood, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  front 
line.  Their  role  was  to  open  fire  only 
when  the  enemy  attacked,  and  attack 


he  did.  The  two  guns  were  overrun 
but  we  directed  such  incessant  fire  on 
the  area  that  the  enemy  was  never 
able  to  remove  them.  W  hen  the  posi¬ 
tion  was  recovered  a  few  days  later  it 
was  found  that  these  guns  had  been 
fought  to  the  last,  that  every  round  of 
ammunition  had  been  expended  and 

that  the  crews 
had  remained 
at  their  posts 
until  killed  — 
an  example  of 
unflinching 
heroism  not 
surpassed  i  n 
the  whole  of 
the  proud  his¬ 
tory  of  the 
British  Army. 

The  cana- 
•  DIAN  CORPS 
WAS  A  FLEXIBLE 
ORGANIZATION. 

Of  the  half 
million  men 
who  made  up 
the  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Force  over  400,000 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  of  these  all 
but  62,000  were  volunteers,  for  it  was 
not  until  the  winter  of  1917  that  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  put  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Service  Act  into  operation. 

The  First  Contingent,  which  left  our 
shores  in  September,  1914,  had  in  two 
years  expanded  and  developed  into 
a  mighty  force.  Each  of  the  four  divi¬ 
sions  was  complete  in  itself  and  had 
its  full  complement  of  infantry,  artil¬ 
lery,  engineers,  machine  guns  and  all 
services,  while  the  Corps  troops,  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  artillery  and  number¬ 
ing  as  they  did  some  17,000,  brought 
the  total  strength  of  the  Canadian 
Army  Corps  up  to  well  over  nxyooo 
men.  Owing  to  the  fact  already  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Canadian  Corps  al¬ 
ways  fought  together  and  got  to  know 
one  another  well,  it  was  possible  to  make 
good  use  of  this  cohesion  and  mutual 
understanding.  Sometimes  the  First 
Division  was  called  on  to  do  something 
rather  than  the  Second ;  sometimes  the 
Second  Division  would  be  chosen  to 
fight  in  a  certain  position  rather  than 


BACK  TO  THE  BASE 

A  Canadian  Infantryman  covered  with  mud  returning  from  the  front  line. 
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the  Third  or  Fourth.  Then  the  Third 
might  be  picked  for  another  operation 
and  the  Fourth  for  still  another. 
Sometimes  the  Kngineers  were  pooled. 
The  Engineers  of  the  Fourth  Division 
were  making  bridges  for  the  h  irst  Divi¬ 
sion,  while  the  Engineers  of  the  Second 
were  making  roads  for  the  Third,  and 
so  on.  The  artillery  was  also  pooled 
and  we  fought  as  one  big  machine. 
The  British  divisions  and  other  troops 
which  were  occasionally  attached  to 
the  Corps,  at  once  saw  the  advantage 
of  our  methods  and  invariably  ex¬ 
pressed  their  regret  at  leaving,  or  pleas¬ 
ure  on  returning  to  serve  with  the 
Canadians. 

Another  great  factor  that  counted 
for  our  success  was  the  fact  that  we 
changed  our  organization  to  meet 
altered  conditions  as  they  arose.  The 
Engineers  and  Machine  Gun  estab¬ 
lishments  illustrate  this.  In  1914  our 
Divisional  Engineers  numbered  some 
700,  in  July  1918  their  strength  was 
about  3,000  per  division.  This  reorgan¬ 
ization  made  possible  our  steady  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  last  hundred  days.  At 
the  beginning  we  had  some  48  machine 
guns  to  a  division,  at  the  end  we  had 
96  of  the  heavier  pattern  and  some  384 
of  the  light  pattern,  making  480  per 
division,  or  ten  times  the  original 
strength. 

^pHE  CANADIAN  CORPS  DID  NOT  INCLUDE 
I  ALL  CANADIAN  SOLDIERS 

Other  fighting  land  forces  not  in  the 
Canadian  Army  Corps  were  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Cavalry  Brigade  which  served  as 
part  of  the  British  Third  Cavalry 
Division,  and  then  there  were  various 
detached  units  serving  in  Northern 
Russia,  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine, 
while  Canadian  Hospitals  were  early 
sent  to  Greece  and  Egypt  to  care  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  Dar¬ 
danelles.  Canada  sent  overseas,  fully 
equipped  and  staffed,  many  hospitals; 
these  were  complete  in  every  detail 
and  had  a  total  complement  of  over 
23,000  beds. 

In  the  rear  areas  were  the  13  battal¬ 
ions  of  Canadian  Railway  1  roops, 
numbering  some  15,000.  They  built 
over  1, (xx)  miles  of  broad  gauge  track 
in  France  and  800  miles  of  narrow 


gauge,  much  of  the  latter  being  on  the 
Lens-Vimy  front,  where  we  had  a  sys¬ 
tem  rivaling  any  modern  railroad,  and 
managed  by  a  mining  engineer  trom 
Northern  Ontario.  Seventy  per  cent 
of  all  the  lumber  used  on  the  Allied 
front  in  France  was  supplied  by  the 
men  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Corps, 
over  11,000  strong,  who  felled  timber 
and  operated  mills  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land  and  France.  Besides  these  there 
were  other  lines  of  communication  and 


TWO  FINE  SOLDIERS 

Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig  photographed  with 
General  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  commanding  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Corps. 

base  troops,  salvage  units,  butcheries, 
bakeries,  and  such  diverse  organiza¬ 
tions  as  are  required  by  a  modern  army. 

qpHE  BRITISH  ARMY  AND  THE  CANADIAN 
1  FORCES. 

Although  for  military  operations  the 
Canadian  Forces  in  the  Field  were 
placed  under  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  British  Armies  in  France,  for 
matters  of  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  all  Canadian  troops  overseas 
whether  combatant  or  non-combatant 
were  controlled  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  through  the  Minister,  Over¬ 
seas  Military  Forces  of  Canada,  whose 
office  was  in  London,  England. 

The  work  of  Canadians  in  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Services  can  only  be  touched  on 
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LOADING  UP  AMMUNITION  AT  THE  FRONT 

©  Canada.  1919 


thousand.  That  figure  itself  gives  a 
clear  indication  of  the  Canadian  tem¬ 
perament;  over  half  of  them  were  en¬ 
listed  in  Canada  by  the  Imperial 
authorities,  the  others  were  transferred 
or  seconded  from  Canadian  units  in 
France  and  England.  In  the  British 
Army  too,  towards  the  end  of  the  war, 
were  to  be  found  several  hundred 
officers  who  had  served  in  the  Canadian 
ranks  before  the  winning  of  their  com¬ 
missions. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  practice  had 
been  in  vogue  of  lending  officers  of  the 
British  Army  to  Canada  to  assist  in 
training  the  Militia;  picked  for  the 


The  great  record  of  the 
LAST  HUNDRED  DAYS. 

The  most  remarkable  success 
achieved  by  the  Corps  was  the 
success  of  the  last  ioo  days 
fighting  which  began  on  August 
8th.  On  the  13th  of  August, 
General  Ludendorff  asked  the 
German  Chancellor  and  the 
Kaiser  to  come  to  Great  Head¬ 
quarters.  where  he  explained  to 
them  the  full  effects,  to  quote 
the  Germans’  own  words,  of 
the  “  inglorious  8th  of  August.  ” 
It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  on  August  I,  1918,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council  to  fight  only  one  more 
battle  during  1918.  That  battle  was 
to  be  the  Battle  of  Amiens.  The  Brit¬ 
ish,  French  and  Belgian  armies  were 
to  sit  down,  hold  the  enemy,  and 
wait  for  the  development  of  the  big 
American  Army,  and  the  war  was  to 
be  finished  in  the  spring  of  1919. 
That  was  the  plan  agreed  upon.  The 
Battle  of  Amiens  was  an  important 
battle,  because  it  was  designed  to  free 
the  Paris-Amiens  railway,  and  to  re¬ 
move  the  danger  of  a  German  break¬ 
through  between  the  French  and  Brit¬ 
ish.  The  objective  of  that  battle  was 
what  we  called  the  Old  Amiens  Defense 


here.  In  the  British  Navy,  with  com¬ 
missions  in  the  Royal  Naval  Volun¬ 
teer  Reserve,  were  about  five  hundred, 
some  employed  with  the  fleet,  some  in 
the  Auxiliary  Patrol  Service  and  a  few 
carrying  out  special  research  work  on 
appliances  for  submarine  detection. 
In  the  Royal  Air  Force  were  some  eight 


most  part  from  among  the  younger 
graduates  of  the  Staff  College  they  were 
expert  students  of  the  art  of  war. 
When  the  First  Canadian  Division 
went  to  France  the  Divisional  Com¬ 
mander  and  most  of  the  senior  staff 
officers,  men  of  the  same  type,  were 
lent  by  the  British  War  Office;  the 
Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Divi¬ 
sions,  too,  had  a  number  of 
British  staff  officers  at  first.  By 
midsummer  1917  Canadians 
had  replaced  all  of  these  with 
the  exception  of  the  senior  staff 
officers  at  Corps  and  Divisional 
Headquarters;  for  the  last  three 
years  of  the  war  out  of  the  140 
officers  commanding  units  in 
the  Corps  only  two  held  com¬ 
missions  in  the  British  Army, 
and  by  August  1918  only  a 
dozen  British  officers  were  still 
with  the  Corps. 
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THE  SPOILS  OF  VICTORY 

A  collection  of  field  guns,  machine-guns,  trench  mortars,  etc.,  caotured  by  the  Canadians  on  the  Arras  front  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1918.  In  all,  trooos  from  the  Dominion  captured  850  artillery  guns,  and  4,200  machine-guns;  they  retook  130 
towns  and  villages  and  liberated  310,000  French  and  Belgian  civilians.  Rationing  the  latter  was  a  heavy  strain  on 
the  commissariat.  ©Canada,  1919 


ADVANCED  DRESSING  STATION  NEAR  INCHY 

By  September  4  the  British  line  was  established  along  the  west  bank  of  the  North  Canal,  and  the  last  objective  in 
an  extraordinary  series  of  grand  victories  was  attained.  The  Canadians  were  fighting  in  Sains,  a  memorable  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  flank  of  Sir  Julian  Byng’s  early  thrust  into  the  Hindenburg  system.  Then  Inchy  village  was  taken  and 
the  North  Canal  crossed.  1  Canada)  1919 
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Line,  some  eight  miles  east  of  where  the 
line  then  was. 

The  C'anadian  Corps,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Motor  Machine  Gun  Bri¬ 
gade,  already  mentioned,  had  taken 
no  share  in  the  Spring  fighting  but  it 
had  held  thirty-five  miles  of  front  (one 
fifth  of  the  entire  British  front)  and 
guarded  the  sole  remaining  coal  fields 
of  Northern  France — that  portion  of 
France  than  which  there  was  no  bait 
more  tempting  to  the  enemy.  So, 


the  Corps  was  used  as  the  spear-head, 
the  centre  of  the  attack.  All  other 
troops  taking  part  in  the  battle  of 
August  8th  conformed  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  (  anadian  C  'orps.  We  made 
the  plan,  we  set  the  time  and  the  pace 
in  that  battle.  We  put  in  our  artillery 
at  night,  got  in  all  our  shell  supplies 
at  night,  and  camouflaged  the  guns. 
Not  a  single  gun  was  fired  until  the 
morning  of  the  battle,  and  so  well  did 
our  gunners  handle  their  guns,  so  well 


THE  SINEWS  OF  WAR 


General  Sir  Arthur  Currie  inspecting  an  artillery  column  which  is  wending  its  way  toward  the  front.  With  such 
tremendous  loads  continuously  upon  them  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  roads  needed  constant  repair,  and  the 
necessary  work  upon  them  involved  thousands  of  men.  For  this  purpose  were  used  on  parts  of  the  front  gangs  of 
Chinese  coolies. 


although  it  had  not  done  any  fighting 
during  March  and  April,  it  played  a 
part  commensurate  with  the  strength 
of  the  Corps.  It  was  withdrawn  from 
the  line  because  it  was  Sir  Douglas 
Haig’s  remaining  reserve.  It  was 
withdrawn  so  that  wherever  the  enemy 
next  struck,  the  Corps  could  be  diverted 
to  the  front.  I  p  to  that  time,  May, 
1918,  the  Germans  had  struck  three 
times,  and  every  time  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  only  a  question  of  how 
many  more  blows  we  could  stand. 

'T'HE  CANADIAN  CORPS  THE  SPEAR  HEAD 
1  OF  THE  ATTACK  IN  AMIENS 

When  it  became  necessary  then  to 
fight  the  Battle  of  Amiens,  which  was 
to  be  the  last  battle  fought  in  1918, 
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did  they  determine  the  exact  location 
of  their  positions,  and  so  thorough  was 
their  knowledge  of  exactly  where  the 
German  lines  were,  that  the  guns  were 
able  to  open  fire  without  previous  regis¬ 
tration  and  shoot  a  perfect  barrage. 

Our  movements  were  carefully  cam¬ 
ouflaged,  no  easy  matter  when  the 
whole  Corps  (over  100,000  men)  had 
to  be  moved  over  fifty  miles  in  one 
week  and  all  the  preparations  for  the 
attack  had  to  be  made  in  three  days. 
We  made  every  effort  to  make  the  ene¬ 
my  believe  that  we  were  in  a  different 
part  of  the  country  altogether,  or  that 
we  were  going  to  a  different  part  of  the 
country,  and  with  such  success  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle  a  German 
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medical  officer  who  was  captured,  con¬ 
gratulated  one  of  our  Senior  Medical 
Officers  on  the  success  with  which  the 
wounded  were  being  evacuated,  and 
said:  “I  wish  1  could  congratulate  our 
intelligence  service  with  the  same 
pleasure.”  On  being  asked  ‘‘What  do 
you  mean?”  he  replied:  ‘‘Well,  we 
thought  you  were  at  Mont  Kemmel.” 
They  had  misplaced  the  Canadian 
Corps  by  seventy  miles. 


up  against  the  old  Somme  battle  field, 
which,  twro  years  earlier,  had  been  the 
scene  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
struggle,  and  from  which  the  enemy  had 
voluntarily  retired  in  1917.  His  volun¬ 
tary  retirement  meant  that  the  wire  had 
not  been  cut,  and  the  old  trenches  and 
the  old  machine  gun  emplacements  were 
still  there.  On  August  13-14,  he  had 
filled  them  with  all  the  reserves  he  had 
been  able  to  rush  to  the  new  battle  front. 


CANADIAN  SOLDIERS  NEAR  LENS 

A  picture  of  the  cemetery  near  Lens  as  it  was  when  the  Canadians  drove  the  Germans  back  in  1917.  The  city  and 
surrounding  region  were  almost  a  continual  battlefield  throughout  the  war.  When  the  enemy  captured  Lens  they 
compelled  it  to  pay  a  heavy  indemnity.  In  its  vicinity  are  highly  productive  coal  mines.  British  Official 


The  battle  began  on  August  8th;  as 
stated  above,  the  objective  of  that 
battle  was  the  Old  Amiens  Line.  We 
got  through  the  first  night,  making 
tha't  day  a  penetration  of  eight  miles — 
the  greatest  penetration  up  to  that 
time  made  by  any  troops  in  any  army 
in  any  one  day’s  advance.  This  suc¬ 
cess  had  a  wonderful  effect.  It  is  not 
overstating  the  case  to  say  that  a 
great  many  people  despaired  of  our 
ability  to  hold  the  Germans  back. 
After  that  success  the  whole  British 
Army  looked  again  towards  the  Rhine; 
within  the  breast  of  the  whole  British 
nation  hope  dawned  again.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  moral  effect  that  battle  had.  We 
were  told  to  go  on.  Next  day  we  went 
on  three  or  four  miles.  On  August  13th 
we  had  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  24,000 
yards,  captured  over  9 ,(xx>  prisoners 
and  over  200  guns,  and  then  we  came 


PREPARATIONS  TO  SMASH  THROUGH  THE 
HINDENBURG  LINE 

There  was  no  urgent  need  for  pro¬ 
ceeding  further  here  at  that  time,  so 
the  battle  was  broken  off.  We  were 
not  withdrawn  from  the  Amiens  front, 
but  after  the  British  Third  Army  had 
successfully  attacked  towards  Ba- 
paume  we  again  moved  North  to  Arras 
on  the  22nd  of  August,  and  at  once  pre¬ 
pared  to  smash  the  Hindenburg  line, 
which  now  was  the  chief  obstacle. 
In  it  the  Germans  had  placed  their 
trust,  they  would  hold  it  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  before  they  would 
think  of  defeat  that  line  had  first  to  be 
broken.  If  we  could  break  it,  victory 
might  yet  come  in  1918. 

The  Canadian  Corps  attacked  it  at 
its  hinge  with  the  Drocourt-Qu6ant 
line,  a  position  that  was  very  strongly 
fortified  but  one  which,  if  success 
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attended  us,  would  yield  great  results. 
The  battle  was  begun  on  August  26th, 
finished  on  September  2nd,  and  during 
those  eight  days  we  pierced  five  com¬ 
plete  systems  of  trenches.  The  last 
was  the  Drocourt-Queant  system,  which 
we  broke  on  September  2nd.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  Hindenburg  line  had 
been  definitely  pierced,  and  the  troops 
got  through.  The  result  of  that  suc¬ 
cess  was  remarkable.  The  very  next 
day  the  troops  of  the  armies  to  the 


capture  of  Bourlon  Wood,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  the  taking  of  Cambrai. 

ow  THE  CANADIANS  TOOK  BOURLON 
WOOD  AND  CAMBRAI. 

No  position  ever  assaulted  offered 
more  seemingly  insurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties  than  did  the  Canal  du  Nord 
line;  we  had  to  cross  the  Canal  on  a 
front  of  2,600  yards  and  then  were 
faced  by  the  strongly  entrenched  Ger- 
man  position  on  the  rising  ground 
between  us  and  Cambrai.  On  the  first 


WANTON  DESTRUCTION  IN  CAMBRAI 

Canadians  entering  the  great  square  of  Cambrai  when  they  retook  that  town  on  October  9,  1918.  Three  sides  if 
the  square  were  on  fire,  and  as  the  Allies  had  refrained  from  shelling  it,  all  the  damage  done  to  Cambrai  was  done 
by  the  Germans,  mostly  by  means  of  fires  started  and  mines  prepared  when  they  found  themselves  compelled  to 
evacuate  it.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  they  left  it  the  enemy  started  shelling  the  town. 


south  marched  along  the  roads  in  fours 
through  territory  in  which  they  had 
been  held  up. 

Then  came  the  end  of  September, 
when  Marshal  Foch  planned  those  four 
great  hammer  blows  which  finally 
crumpled  up  the  enemy.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  26th,  the  French  and  Americans 
hit  in  the  Argonne.  On  September 
27th,  the  Canadians  and  the  left  of  the 
Third  Army  hit  in  across  the  Canal 
du  Nord.  On  September  28th,  the 
Second  Army  and  the  Belgians  hit  in 
the  north.  On  September  29th,  the 
Fourth  Army,  which  included  the 
Second  American  Corps,  hit  in  on  the 
front  near  St.  Quentin.  Our  share  was 
the  crossing  of  the  Canal  du  Nord,  the 
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day  we  captured  Bourlon  Wood  and 
all  the  high  ground;  although  our 
front  was  now  over  14,000  yards,  we 
beat  off  every  division  that  tried  to 
drive  us  back;  by  October  we  had  out¬ 
flanked  Cambrai  on  the  north,  on  the 
9th  the  town  itself  was  ours. 

By  the  victory  of  Cambrai  the  last 
organized  positions  of  the  enemy  on 
our  front  were  overrun,  his  fighting 
from  then  until  the  close  of  the  war 
being  largely  rear-guard  actions.  On 
November  1st,  after  a  short  sharp  fight, 
we  captured  Mont  Houy  and  as  a 
result  Valenciennes  was  in  our  hands 
by  the  following  day.  Some  hours 
before  the  armistice  we  occupied  Mens, 
and  when  hostilities  ceased  our  line 
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ran  well  to  the  east  of  that  historic 
town  where  the  British  troops  had  first 
fought  the  German  invader  in  August, 

1914. 

During  these  hundred  days  the 
Canadian  Corps  delivered  over  five 
hundred  square  miles  of  territory,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  cities,  towns 
and  villages  were  liberated  including 
Cambrai,  Denain,  Valenciennes  and 


December,  1919,  and  contributed  two 
of  the  four  divisions  which  held  the 
bridge-head  in  that  area. 

HE  CANADIANS  AND  AMERICANS  MARCH 
INTO  GERMANY  TOGETHER. 

No  force  of  equal  size  ever  accom¬ 
plished  so  much  in  a  similar  space  of 
time  during  the  war,  or  any  other  war, 
and  the  results  achieved  stand  out  a 
clear  testimony  of  the  superior  energy, 


THE  CANADIAN  BLACK  WATCH  ENTERING  MONS 


A  picture  of  the  Canadian  Black  Watch  marching  past  the  saluting  base  on  the  entry  of  General  Horne  into  Mons. 
By  a  strange  coincidence  as  the  Imperial  Black  Watch  were  the  last  to  leave  Mons  in  the  immortal  retreat  of  1914, 
so  their  Canadian  comrades  were  the  first  to  enter  in  1918. 


Mons,  over  31,000  prisoners  were  cap¬ 
tured  and  nearly  590  heavy  and  field 
guns,  several  thousands  of  machine 
guns  and  hundreds  of  trench  mortars. 

The  Canadian  Corps  in  that  short 
period  met  and  defeated  decisively 
over  50  German  divisions,  i.e.,  approx¬ 
imately  one-quarter  of  the  total  Ger¬ 
man  forces  on  the  Western  front. 
Elements  of  17  additional  divisions 
were  also  encountered  and  crushed  and 
after  having  put  forth  this  super¬ 
human  effort,  the  Canadian  Corps 
marched  across  Belgium  in  the  wake 
of  the  retreating  German  Army,  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Bonn  on  the  13th  of 


powers  of  endurance,  and  fine  fighting 
qualities  of  our  men. 

It  was  on  the  march  to  the  Rhine 
that  we  first  encountered  the  troops 
of  the  United  States.  During  many  of 
the  earlier  days  of  the  war  we  had  long 
and  anxiously  looked  for  the  arrival  of 
American  troops.  It  was  our  wish  and 
hope  that  the  men  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  might  fight  side  by  side. 
That  wish  was  denied  us,  but  the 
reports  which  constantly  reached  us  of 
the  gallantry,  the  intrepid  dash  and  the 
splendid  fighting  qualities  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  soldier  made  our  disappointment 
more  keen.  However,  if  our  hopes  to 
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fight  side  by  side  were  disappointed 
during  the  war,  we  had  the  privilege 
of  marching  side  by  side  through 
Germany. 

The  full  story  of  the  Canadian  soldier 
in  the  war  has  yet  to  be  told,  but  a  few 
figures  will  serve  to  give  a  general 
indication  of  the  results  achieved. 
During  the  war  the  Canadians  cap¬ 
tured  over  42,000  prisoners,  three- 


of  them.  Over  30  of  these  Victoria 
Crosses  were  won  in  the  last  100  days. 
Of  other  honors  and  decorations  the 
records  give  a  full  account,  and  from 
them  might  be  quoted  a  wealth  of  inci¬ 
dents  all  illustrative  of  valor  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
in  addition  to  many  foreign  decora¬ 
tions,  Canadians  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  awards  as  well  as  the  sixty-four 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  BELL-IRVING 


©  C  anada,  1919. 


The  funeral  of  Bell-Irving,  a  well-known  Canadian  Scottish  officer,  near  the  line. 


quarters  of  them  during  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  days;  they  captured  nearly  700 
guns,  some  600  of  these  after  August  8, 
1918,  with  machine  guns  and  trench 
mortars  in  proportion.  But  all  this 
was  not  done  without  the  loss  of  a 
whole  army  of  the  best  and  bravest 
of  Canada’s  sons;  our  total  battle 
casualties  for  the  last  hundred  days 
were  little  short  of  46,000  and  in  our 
four  years  of  service  on  the  Western 
front  we  had  battle  casualties  amount¬ 
ing  to  over  210,000,  one  quarter  of 
whom  had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

OME  OF  THE  HONORS  WON  BY  ThE  CAN¬ 
ADIANS. 

During  the  war  571  Victoria  Crosses 
were  won  and  the  Canadians  won  64 


Victoria  Crosses  already  spoken  of. 
Distinguished  Service  Order.  .  708 

Military  Cross  .  2,872 

Distinguished  Conduct  Medal.  1,926 
Military  Medal  . 12,314 


'■pHE  IMPRESSION  MADE  UPON  EUROPE 
1  BY  THE  CANADIAN  FORCE. 

The  opinion  of  the  Canadian  held 
by  the  people  of  Europe  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Our  first  arrival 
in  England  came  as  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  people  of  the  Old  Country 
as  a  whole,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
welcome  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It 
was  not  an  effervescent  enthusiasm, 
for  their  warm-hearted  attitude  to¬ 
wards  us  at  all  stages  of  the  war,  which 
again  found  full  expression  on  the  Vic- 
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tory  March  of  the  Overseas  troops 
through  the  capital  of  the  Empire, 
left  no  doubts  as  to  their  true  feelings. 

One  must  visit  France  to  find  out 
what  the  French  thought  of  us.  The 
shoulder  badge  of  C  ANADA  was  a 
golden  key  to  every  French  heart.  In 
military  circles  the  Canadian  Corps 
was  rated  very  high,  for  over  50,000 
Frenchmen  lay  dead  on  Yimy  Ridge 


our  presence  as  disturbers  of  their 
quiet  pastoral  life;  we  were  a  part  of 
this  war,  the  cause  of  all  their  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  as  such  were  under  a  cloud. 
The  Belgians  we  met  later,  however, 
after  the  armistice,  the  Walloons  and 
the  broader-minded  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  villages  where  our  troops 
were  billeted,  had  a  better  grasp  of  the 
situation.  A  large  number  of  them 


UNVEILING  OF  MEMORIAL  TO  CANADIAN  OFFICERS  AND  MEN 

Sir  Robert  Borden  unveiled  a  memorial  to  Canadian  officers  and  men  who  died  at  the  Duchess  of  Connaught’s  Red 
Cross  Hospital  at  Taplow.  An  old  Italian  garden  in  the  grounds  of  “Cliveden,”  the  house  of  Major  Astor,  was 
transformed  into  a  cemetery  for  Canadians  who  died  in  the  hospital.  ©  Western  Newspaper  Union 


and  we  had  captured  it.  Marshal  Foch 
himself  in  his  appreciation  of  the  two 
outstanding  efforts  of  each  of  the 
Allied  armies — the  French,  the  Ital¬ 
ian,  the  American,  and  the  British — 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  two  out¬ 
standing  actions  to  the  credit  of  the 
British  Army  were  the  stand  of  the 
Canadians  at  the  Second  Battle  of 
Ypres,  and  the  Battle  of  Amiens  in 
which  the  Canadian  Corps  drove  home 
the  main  attack  and  made  the  deepest 
penetration. 

The  Belgians  we  encountered  in 
Flanders  were  hardly  typical  of  the 
Belgian  people.  They  seemed  to  resent 


during  the  German  occupation  had 
learned  English  so  that  they  could  one 
day  talk  to  their  expected  deliverers. 

rFHE  EFFECT  OF  EUROPE  UPON  THE  CANA 
1  DIAN  SOLDIER 

To  many  Canadians  Europe  was  a 
revelation.  Visiting  the  homes  of  their 
ancestors,  meeting  their  relations  and 
greeted  with  the  warmest  friendship  on 
all  sides,  the  Motherland  seemed  to 
them  a  wonderful  garden,  where  the 
small  ness  of  country  contrasted  strange¬ 
ly  with  the  largeness  of  its  inhabitants. 
As  in  France,  every  fit  man  was  serving 
his  country;  the  quiet  confidence  and 
long-suffering  endurance  of  the  people 
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in  spite  of  all  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  war  brought  a  realization  of  what  the 
British  Empire  means  and  even  a  casual 
observer  could  not  fail  to  see  what 
patriotism  can  accomplish.  The  intense 
love  of  country  and  of  their  homes  was 
even  more  remarkable  in  France  and 
Belgium.  The  sight  of  women  and  old 
men  diligently  cultivating  their  fields 
regardless  of  the  turmoil  of  war,  and 


into  the  background,  while  the  joys  of 
home,  the  loyal  friendships,  and  other 
happy  memories  of  pre-war  days  were 
thrown  into  high  relief.  It  was  a 
shock,  after  spending  years  with  a  body 
of  men  bound  together  by  the  com¬ 
radeship  of  tried  service  and  actuated 
by  high  ideals,  to  rediscover  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  parasitic  element  that 
never  fights,  but  always  tries  to  exploit 


FORWARD  TO  THE  RHINE 


Major  General  Sir  H.  E.  Burstall,  commanding  the  2nd  Canadian  Division  followed  by  Brigadier  General  Panet, 
R.  A.,  Lieutenant  Colonel  P.  T.  Montague,  D.  S.  O.,  M.  C.,  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  O.  Alexander,  D.  S.  O.  and  Divi¬ 
sional  Headquarters  Staff  cross  the  Rhine  at  Bonn,  and  are  seen  passing  the  Canadian  Corps  Commander  at  the  salut¬ 
ing  base  on  the  bridge.  ©Canada,  1919 


often  under  shell  fire,  left  an  indelible 
impression  on  our  minds. 

The  Canadian  soldier  like  the  Cana¬ 
dian  nation  came  out  of  the  war  with  a 
fuller  and  broader  vision  of  the  needs  of 
humanity,  and  with  a  fund  of  expe¬ 
rience  which  will  go  far  towards  fur¬ 
thering  the  cause  of  all  mankind.  The 
change  from  the  indescribable  suffer¬ 
ings  endured  by  the  soldier  in  the  war 
to  the  normal  conditions  of  life  is  so 
great  that  the  mental  readjustment 
requires  a  little  time.  In  France  Can¬ 
ada  was  the  Land  of  Promise,  the  ideal 
land  of  our  dreams.  The  trials  and 
difficulties  of  everyday  life  had  receded 


any  people  in  the  period  of  unrest 
between  the  close  of  a  great  war  and 
the  resumption  of  settled  business. 
But  the  ideal  remains;  as  in  the  war  suc¬ 
cess  was  only  won  by  national  disci¬ 
pline,  military  training,  sound  organi¬ 
zation  and  sheer  hard  fighting  at  the 
front,  so  only  can  success  in  peace  be 
attained  by  national  discipline,  by 
training  every  man  to  be  fit  and  ready 
to  serve  his  country  in  time  of  need,  by 
organizing,  conserving  and  developing 
our  resources,  by  diligently  and  con¬ 
sistently  working,  all  for  one  and 
one  for  all.  So  shall  our  dreams  be 
realized. 
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The  Leviathan  and  the  Imperator  in  New  York  Harbor 


Chapter  LXX1I 

The  People  of  the  United  States  and  the  War 

THE  MANY  WAYS  IN  WHICH  THE  CIVILIANS  STROVE  TO 

HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 


“  AN  incurably  civilian  people  brought 
x  face  to  face  with  war  is  always 
a  profoundly  appealing  and  moving 
spectacle.  Sometimes  it  fills  the  ardent 
patriot  with  misgivings  and  appre¬ 
hensions  that  prove  to  be  groundless. ” 
To  the  civilian  masses  in  the  United 
States,  more  than  a  hundred  million 
souls  of  widely  varying  traditions,  in¬ 
telligence  and  economic  development, 
the  thought  of  war  was  too  stupendous 
to  be  quickly  assimilated.  The  reac¬ 
tions  were  of  necessity  gradual.  When 
Trance  and  England  were  forced  into 
war,  the  world  was  instantly  changed 
for  their  neighbors  across  the  sea  as 
well,  but  comprehension  of  that  truth 
came  neither  instantaneously  nor  uni¬ 
formly.  A  clear  and  definite  under¬ 
standing  of  world  conditions  could  not 
be  flashed  from  shore  to  shore  across 
the  whole  land. 

PART  OF  THE  POPULATION  IMMEDI¬ 
ATELY  RESPONDED. 

Many  individuals  rebounded  quickly 
from  the  first  daze  of  awe  and  incredu¬ 
lity  into  active,  sympathetic  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  struggle.  Money  and  sup¬ 
plies  were  soon  flowing  through  the 
channels  made  ready  by  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Relief  Clearing  Houses  estab¬ 
lished  in  Paris  and  New  York.  Hos¬ 
pitals  were  supported  and  supplied  with 


workers.  American  youths  eagerly 
devoted  themselves  to  ambulance  serv¬ 
ice,  or  joined  the  ranks  of  French  and 
British  fighters.  There  was  no  cry 
from  the  smitten  lands  that  did  not 
strike  an  answering  vibration  from 
hearts  in  the  United  States.  After 
Belgian  Relief  and  French  Relief, 
Polish,  Jewish,  Armenian  and  Syrian 
Relief  funds  met  a  warm  response. 

EOPLE  GAVE  FREELY  FROM  THE  VERY 
BEGINNING. 

Various  were  the  conditions  and  the 
methods  of  the  donors.  A  quiet,  timid 
little  old  lady,  proffering  a  gift  of 
flannel  night  gowns  to  each  of  several 
relief  committees,  unostentatiously  laid 
down  with  the  garments,  in  each  case, 
a  1000  dollar  bill.  Impulsive,  kind- 
hearted  Jewish  men  and  women,  follow¬ 
ing  the  lead  of  their  wealthy  financiers 
who  were  giving  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  flooded  Carnegie  Hall, 
poured  out  their  jewels,  their  trinkets 
and  their  cash,  and  then,  if  need  were, 
trudged  miles  on  foot  to  their  homes  at 
the  far  side  of  the  city.  A  world 
famous  musician  and  his  wife  spent 
their  strength  almost  utterly  to  work 
for  the  salvation  of  their  native  land. 
Little  children  gathered  together  a  few 
“pennies”  by  some  tiny  sale.  Society 
leaders  secured  thousands  of  dollars  at 
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bazaars  and  bridge  parties.  There  were 
right  hands  that  never  allowed  the  left 
hands  to  know  what  they  were  doing; 
and  there  were  right  hands  that  care¬ 
fully  waited  for  an  auspicious  moment 
to  show  what  they  were  doing.  Ex- 
President  Taft  likened  the  coming  of 
the  war-catastrophe  to  an  electric 
shock,  arousing  the  American  people  to 
generosity.  As  yet,  however,  they 
were  but  taking  the  first  lessons  in 
extensive  giving. 

HE  GROWTH  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  FAVOR¬ 
ABLE  TO  THE  ALLIES. 

Through  the  months  of  suspense 
when  pacifism,  honest  and  otherwise, 
German  propaganda  and  German  plot¬ 
ting  were  abroad  in  the  land,  in  spite 
of  a  carefully-sustained  official  neu¬ 
trality,  public  opinion  in  the  country 
was  swinging  ever  farther  and  farther 
to  the  side  of  the  Allies  and  gathering 
momentum  for  a  blow  to  smite  the 
perpetrators  of  disastei .  “The  vox 
populi"  says  someone,  “speaks  at 
times  in  delphic  tones  and  only  rarely 
are  its  words  uncompromisingly  ex¬ 
plicit.”  The  war  crisis  offered  one  of 
those  rare  occasions  when  the  tone  and 
meaning  were  unmistakable.  Pacifism 
of  the  better  sort  was  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned,  as  one  of  its  advocates  de¬ 
clared  for  himself.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  was  pro-Ally. 

After  the  Lusitania  horror,  neu¬ 
trality  was  doomed.  “Preparedness” 
became  a  watch-word.  Yet,  there  were 
parts  of  the  country  that  “needed  the 
dramatic  and  eventful  days  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  February  (1917)  and  the 
moving  events”  that  followed  to  bring 
things  home  to  them  and  arouse  them 
fully,  so  foreign  to  their  traditions  and 
their  ideals  was  a  desire  for  war,  and  so 
difficult  was  it  for  them  to  comprehend 
that  this  was  a  necessary  war,  for  the 
protection  of  those  very  traditions  and 
ideals.  But  the  hour  struck  at  last. 
Mass  meetings  in  the  great  cities  and 
promises  of  support  from  every  section 
of  the  country  carried  the  nation,  now 
eager  for  action,  past  the  threats  of 
German  agents,  past  the  last  protests 
of  pacifist  propagandists  up  to  the 
moment  of  declaration  of  war  on  Good 
Friday,  April  6,  1917. 
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WHAT  HAD  BEEN  DONE  BEFORE  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ENTERED  THE  WAR. 

When  that  moment  came,  certain 
organizations  were  already  in  working 
order  for  the  new  undertakings.  The 
composition  of  the  Council  for  National 
Defense,  created  by  act  of  Congress  in 
the  summer  of  1916  and  ready  for  ac¬ 
tive  operation  after  March,  1917,  has 
been  described  in  Chapter  XLV.  Its 
work  was  carried  on  through  a  vast 
system  whose  great  arteries  (State 
Councils)  branched  out  into  far-reach¬ 
ing  capillaries  (the  county  and  com¬ 
munity  councils).  With  field  agents 
traveling  up  and  down  the  land, 
gathering  and  scattering  information 
and  encouragement,  the  farthest  and 
smallest  groups  were  brought  into 
touch  with  the  centre. 

Two  months  before  the  nation  en¬ 
tered  the  war,  the  National  League  for 
Woman’s  Service  had  been  organized  in 
anticipation  of  the  need  of  having  ready 
some  definite  programme  for  volunteer 
workers.  The  aim  was  to  fit  each  wom¬ 
an  into  the  spot  where  she  could 
serve  best.  Within  the  two  months  the 
membership  had  come  to  number 
50,000.  The  Red  Cross,  already  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  its  great  primary 
mission,  promptly  expanded  its  service 
and  set  hosts  of  willing  hands  and 
brains  at  new  tasks  in  addition  to  the 
familiar  ones.  Knitting,  preparing 
bandages  and  other  surgical  supplies, 
making  garments  for  hospital  patients 
or  for  destitute  refugees, — these  occu¬ 
pations  were  continued,  the  number  of 
workers  and  the  output  of  supplies 
increasing  rapidly.  First  Aid  classes 
in  nursing,  canteen  work,  motor  corps 
duties,  and  the  many  valuable  labors 
of  home  service  divisions  offered  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  additional  thousands  of 
eager  candidates  for  usefulness. 

HE  CAMPAIGNS  FOR  CONSERVATION 
AND  INCREASED  PRODUCTION  OF  FOOD. 

Wherever  it  could  be  done,  these 
great  general  organizing  agencies 
(among  which  must  be  included  the 
Women’s  Committee  of  the  Council 
for  National  Defense)  made  use  of 
existing  organizations  to  save  time 
and  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 
Much  was  accomplished  by  co-ordina- 
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tion  and  co-operation  of  forces.  The 
intelligence  and  training  of  those 
who  ardently  desired  to  serve  their 
country  and  humanity  did  not  always 
measure  up  to  their  willingness;  but 
special  training  was  provided,  where 
possible  and  necessary,  and  a  strong 
effort  was  made  to  keep  the  square  peg 
from  trying  to  push  into  a 
round  hole.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  stirring  aspect  of 
the  wide,  energetic  mobilizing 
movement  was  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  service.  Boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women — on  the 
farm  and  in  the  city’s  heart — 
high  and  humble — tried  to  find 
their  jobs  and  to  do  them. 

Perhaps  the  campaigns  for 
food  conservation  and  produc¬ 
tion  showed  most  clearly  this 
universal  determination  to 
“carry  on.”  Before  the  execu¬ 
tive  had  been  empowered,  in 
August,  1917,  to  take  over  the 
control  of  food  and  fuel,  plans 
had  been  laid  and  statements 
made  public.  Of  the  971 ,000,000 
bushels  of  bread  and  fodder 
grains  that  the  Allies  would 
need  for  the  next  year,  the 
United  States  must  furnish  a 
great  part.  The  planting  sea¬ 
son  was  past;  there  was  no 
way  of  materially  swelling  the 
production  for  that  year.  The 
only  way  to  meet  the  demand 
was  by  careful  management  and 
strict  saving.  After  warning 
against  the  dangers  of  specula¬ 
tion  and  profiteering;  cutting 
off,  by  means  of  embargo  measures, 
leakage  through  neutral  markets  into 
the  enemy’s  stores;  and  planning  to 
save  some  100,000,000  bushels  by  the 
prohibition  of  distilled  liquor  manu¬ 
facture,  the  government  working 
through  its  new  Food  Administration 
Board  took  over  the  entire  sugar  in¬ 
dustry,  placing  it  under  a  strict  licens¬ 
ing  system  from  October  1.  Already,  a 
$50,000,000  United  States  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration  had  begun  operations  in  the 
wheat  market  and  established  prices 
there.  The  farmers  were  guaranteed  a 
minimum  price  of  $2.20  a  bushel  for 


wheat,  and  speculation  was  forbidden. 
Beginning  November  1,  twenty  staple 
foodstuffs  were  included  in  the  licens¬ 
ing  system.  On  November  12,  it  was 
extended  to  cover  every  bakery  using 
ten  barrels  of  flour  a  month  or  more. 

It  is  probable  that  there  were  far 
more  than  two  million  “war  gardens” 


“THE  GREATEST  MOTHER  IN  THE  WORLD” 


The  lady  from  whom  Foringer’s  familiar  poster  was  drawn.  The 
poster  was  used  effectively  in  the  Red  Cross  campaign. 

Photograph  by 

G.  V.  Buck,  Washington,  D.  C. 

cultivated,  during  the  summer  of  1917, 
on  land  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
idle.  Vacant  lots,  back-yards,  and 
spaces  usually  devoted  to  decorative 
plants  were  turned  into  vegetable 
gardens  and  cared  for  by  amateur 
farmers.  Business  men  and  women, 
housewives,  school  boys  and  girls  be¬ 
came  members  of  this  impromptu  land 
army,  helping  to  increase  the  supplies 
for  local  consumption.  Boys  of  suffi¬ 
cient  years  and  strength,  in  many 
cases,  spent  the  summer  or  part  of  it 
working  on  farms;  and  many  college 
girls  volunteered  to  use  some  of  their 
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vacation  weeks  farming  either  on  the 
college  fields  or  elsewhere. 

HE  MOVEMENT  TO  SAVE  SUGAR  FOR 
SOLDIERS  AND  CIVILIANS  IN  EUROPE. 

But  the  husbanding  of  supplies  in 
the  kitchens  of  the  land  and  voluntary 
restriction  of  the  fare  upon  the  tables 
of  the  land  counted  most  in  providing 
for  the  lives  of  precious  millions  in 
Europe  during  the  winter  1917-18.  In 
September,  the  Food  Administrator, 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  made  the  following 
announcement  about  the  sugar  situa¬ 
tion  i~ 

“Our  consumption  is  at  the  rate  of 
ninety  pounds  per  person  per  year — 
a  little  under  four  ounces  per  day  per 
person.  The  French  people  are  on  a 
ration  of  sugar  equal  to  only  twenty- 
one  pounds  per  annum  per  person — a 
little  more  than  the  weight  of  a  silver 
dollar  each  day.  The  English  and 
Italian  rations  are  also  not  over  one 
ounce  per  day. 

“The  French  people  will  be  entirely 
without  sugar  for  over  two  months  if 
we  refuse  to  part  with  enough  from  our 
stocks  to  keep  them  supplied  with 
even  this  small  allowance,  as  it  is  not 
available  from  any  other  quarter. 

“Sugar  even  to  a  greater  amount 
than  the  French  ration  is  a  human 
necessity.  If  our  people  will  reduce  by 
one-third  their  purchases  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  candy  and  of  sugar  for 
other  purposes  than  preserving  fruit, 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with, 
we  can  save  the  French  situation.” 

When  pledge-cards  promising  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Administrator  in  the  matter 
of  food  conservation  were  distributed 
by  the  help  of  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Campfire  Girls  and  others  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  organizations,  one  family  out  of 
every  three  promptly  signed  them,  as 
well  as  ninety  per  cent  of  the  better 
class  hotels.  In  addition,  after  Sep¬ 
tember,  meatless  Tuesdays  and  wheat¬ 
less  Wednesdays  were  generally  ob¬ 
served  in  private  homes  and  public 
eating-houses. 

HE  AMOUNT  OF  WHEAT  AND  MEAT  SAVED 
BY  REDUCING  CONSUMPTION. 

Some  figures  from  the  statements 
concerning  export  of  foodstuffs  indi¬ 
cate  what  was  accomplished  by  these 
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methods.  Sir  William  Goode,  of  the 
British  Food  Ministry,  announced  that 
from  July,  1917,  to  April  1,  1918, 
80,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat 
products  had  been  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Allies.  Since  the 
official  estimate  had  been  that  owing 
to  crop  shortage  only  20,000,000  bush¬ 
els  would  have  been  available  for  ex¬ 
port  under  normal  conditions,  at  least 
50,000,000  bushels  were  calculated  to 
have  been  furnished  through  the  in¬ 
dividual,  restraint  exercised  by  the 
people  themselves,  who  either  ate  less 
white  bread  or  gave  up  eating  it 
altogether. 

In  January,  1918,  the  Allies  made  a 
request  for  70.000,000  pounds  of  frozen 
beef  a  month  for  the  three  months  fol¬ 
lowing.  In  March,  86,000,000  pounds 
of  beef  and  beef  products  were  shipped 
to  them,  an  amount  twenty  per  cent 
larger  than  in  any  previous  month  for 
seven  years.  This  increase  represented 
the  reduction  in  domestic  consumption 
of  beef.  In  that  same  month,  March, 
the  export  of  pork  and  pork  products 
amounted  to  308,000,000  pounds, 
which  was  more  than  six  times  the 
normal.  The  year’s  saving  on  sugar  by 
voluntary  economizing  was  estimated 
to  have  been  about  400,000  tons.  It 
must  not  be  understood  that  these  sup¬ 
plies  were  gifts.  The  European  nations 
paid  in  cash  or  bonds  for  the  greater 
part  of  them,  but  it  was  American  self- 
denial  which  made  it  possible  to  send 
so  much. 

Other  eloquent  figures  are  found  in 
the  reports  of  hotels  and  restaurants 
for  two  months  in  the  autumn  of  1917, 
which  showed  a  saving  of  17,700,000 
pounds  of  meat,  8,000,000  pounds  of 
wheat  flour,  and  2,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar.  The  reduction  of  waste  was 
surely  indicated,  also,  in  the  marked 
decrease  in  garbage  collected. 

HE  SLOGAN,  ‘‘FOOD  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR,” 
ACCEPTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

To  arouse  and  sustain  interest  in  the 
food  campaign  a  variety  of  devices  was 
employed.  Magazines  and  newspapers 
gave  freely  of  their  space  for  articles 
intended  to  educate  or  stimulate  the 
public;  posters  were  displayed  every¬ 
where;  lectures,  demonstrations  and 
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class  instruction  made  for  greater  in¬ 
telligence  concerning  the  values,  uses 
and  preparation  of  foods.  Colleges 
and  schools  introduced  courses  in  these 
and  kindred  subjects,  to  prepare  com¬ 
petent  workers  to  serve  under  the  Food 
Administration  or  to  forward  its  pur¬ 
pose  in  other  ways.  Canning  cam- 


practical  experience  and  labor  of  the 
farmer.  The  farmer’s  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  and  young  sons  took  up  their  end 
with  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  Town  and 
city  dwellers  kept  up  with  the  cres¬ 
cendo  movement.  The  spring  and 
summer  of  1918  showed  an  unprec¬ 
edented  area  of  planting — about  289,- 


STUDENT  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS,  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

In  response  to  an  appeal  of  the  War  Department,  359  colleges  and  universities  agreed  to  pass  under  Government 
control,  October  1,  1918.  Simultaneously,  student  soldiers  in  all  these  institutions  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
country’s  flag.  About  150,000  young  men,  enrolled,  were  under  orders  and  entitled  to  soldier’s  pay.  As  a  military 
unit  they  were  called  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps.  Each  college  campus  became  a  military  reservation. 


paigns  and  competitions  resulted  in  the 
domestic  conservation  of  great  stores 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  leading  the  country,  in  1917,  with 
a  record  of  over  7,000,000  cans.  The 
estimate  for  the  whole  country,  that 
year,  is  something  over  500,000,000 
quarts  stored  up  for  winter  use.  Even 
this  number  shrinks  into  modest  pro¬ 
portions  in  comparison  with  the  1918 
records  of  1,450,000,000  cans. 

With  the  inspiring  motto,  “Food  will 
win  the  war,”  kept  in  the  foreground, 
the  nation  spurred  up  its  forces  of 
production,  toiling,  experimenting,  ex¬ 
panding  its  resources.  The  scientific 
expert  and  the  specialist  bent  their 
knowledge  and  skill  to  join  with  the 


000,000  acres — yielding,  in  spite  of 
winter  cold  and  summer  drouth,  a 
harvest  of  cereals  that  outran  almost 
all  previous  experience.  The  number 
of  home  war  gardens  for  the  year  was 
over  5,000,000. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  INCREASE  IN  FOOD 
EXPORTS. 

The  following  quotation,  summariz¬ 
ing  the  facts,  suggests  the  substantial 
value  of  the  ploughing,  sowing,  reap¬ 
ing,  herding,  packing  and  planning  to 
the  high  achievements  of  the  armies 
over  the  sea: — 

“In  the  years  before  the  war  the 
United  States  sent  an  average  of 
between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  tons  of 
food  to  Europe  each  year.  In  the  crop 
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year  of  1918  we  doubled  that  amount, 
sending  11,820,000  tons,  and  were 
prepared  in  the  following  year  to  send 
between  15,000,000  and  20,000,000 
tons.  In  the  midst  of  these  bountiful 
harvests  there  were  no  food  cards  and 
the  only  rationing  that  was  necessary 
was  that  prescribed  by  the  individual 
conscience.  .  .  .  Our  total  contribu¬ 
tion  in  1918  to  the  food  needs  of 
Europe  amounted  approximately  to  a 
value  of  $2,000,000,000.” 

The  province  of  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration,  then,  was  vast,  requiring  an 
army  of  workers.  Under  the  wise 
direction  of  the  able  Administrator, 
state  and  county  administrators,  direc¬ 
tors  and  committees  co-operated  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  control  foodstuffs  of  a  value 
reaching  about  $300,000,000  a  month. 
As  was  true  in  other  lines  of  service, 
the  greater  part  of  this  business  was 
carried  on  by  men  and  women  who 
gave  their  time  and  effort  freely. 

HE  PRODUCTION  OF  FUEL  STIMULATED 
IN  VARIOUS  WAYS. 

Next  to  food  in  importance  came 
fuel.  For  manufacture,  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  for  heating,  it  was  needed  in 
greater  quantities  than  ever.  To  keep 
the  munition  plants  supplied,  the  can¬ 
tonments  warmed,  and  to  carry  the 
troops  from  point  to  point  on  their  long 
journeys,  new  demands  were  added  to 
normal  needs.  That  the  conditions  in 
the  industry  were  unsettled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  that  the  work¬ 
ing  force  had  been  reduced  by  the  ab¬ 
sorption  into  the  army  and  into  other 
war  industries  of  many  of  its  men,  that 
among  the  forces  at  work  there  were 
seeds  of  dissension  due  to  the  many 
nationalities  represented  there,  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  To  overcome  these 
difficulties,  the  Fuel  Administration, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Garfield,  appointed  by  the  President, 
started  at  once  on  a  scheme  for  im¬ 
proving  the  spirit  at  the  mines  and 
arousing  interest  in  the  work  that 
must  be  done.  Through  newspapers 
in  their  own  languages,  through  ad¬ 
dresses  and  personal  appeals,  the  men 
were  reached.  Their  response  brought 
forth  a  sufficient  and  steady  supply  of 
coal  ready  for  distribution. 
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The  next  problem  was  to  keep  the 
fuel  moving  in  the  directions  where  it 
was  most  needed.  There  were  moments 
of  tension,  but  the  enormous  demands 
were  somehow  met.  The  necessity  for 
strict  economy  in  the  use  of  all  sorts 
of  fuel  was  explained  to  the  public,  so 
that  extravagance  or  waste  came  to 
be  severely  frowned  upon.  And  when, 
in  a  crucial  hour  of  emergency,  an 
especial  restriction  was  laid  upon  the 
people  or  some  part  of  them,  it  was  for 
the  most  part  borne  with  cheerfulness. 
“"Lightless  nights,”  ‘‘heatless  Mon¬ 
days”  and  “gasless  Sundays”  were 
observed  when  the  request  was  made, 
although  the  people  could  not  in  every 
case  be  informed  of  the  war  contingency 
they  were  helping  to  adjust.  The 
“  heatless  days”  were  ordered  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1918,  to  give  opportunity  for 
bunkering  at  once  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ships  in  eastern  ports  whose  car¬ 
goes  were  urgently  wanted  in  France. 
For  five  days  together  and  on  every 
Monday  after,  for  several  weeks,  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  were  asked  to  use  as  little  coal 
as  possible.  The  ships  were  supplied 
and  sent  on  their  way. 

HE  UNUSUALLY  COLD  WINTER  OF  1917-18 
INCREASES  DIFFICULTIES. 

Through  the  unusually  long  winter 
of  extraordinary  cold,  though  ice  and 
storms  impeded  with  formidable  ob¬ 
stacles  and  dangers,  the  heavy  work 
was  unremitting.  The  crisis  was  safely 
passed.  Not  only  coal  but  oil  was 
produced  in  increasing  quantity.  Its 
production  in  1918  had  been  raised  to 
344,000,000  barrels,  and  13,312,000 
barrels  of  gasolene,  in  that  one  year, 
were  sent  to  Europe.  It  was  during  the 
summer  that  Marshal  Foch’s  cable 
message  called  for  uninterrupted  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  petroleum  supply  as  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  success  of  the 
Allies.  Then  the  Fuel  Administration 
made  its  request  for  an  immediate 
saving  of  gasolene  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  by  abolishing  temporarily  the 
use  of  motor  vehicles  on  Sundays  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  of  necessity.  Out  of  the 
1,000,000  barrels  of  gasolene  estimated 
to  have  been  saved  in  this  way,  about 
half  were  sent  to  the  waiting  Allies. 
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By  these  regulations  and  economies, 
notwithstanding  the  unpiecedented  de¬ 
mands,  the  country  was  carried  through 
the  war  period  without  catastrophe, 
and  at  the  end  was  prepared  to  begin 
another  winter  with  unusually  large 
stores  of  coal  already  at  hand. 

The  national  government 

TAKES  CONTROL  OF  THE  RAIL¬ 
ROADS. 

To  keep  vital  freight — food, 
fuel  and  munitions— freely  in 
motion,  and  provide  for  the 
transport  of  troops  to  and  from 
cantonments,  without  unduly 
interrupting  regular  traffic,  it 
became  necessary,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1917,  for  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  as  a  wartime  measure, 
to  assume  full  control  of  the 
railroads  and  waterways.  This 
removed  the  competitive  fea¬ 
tures  which  were  unavoidable 
under  the  system  of  separate 
ownership  and  which  had  re¬ 
mained  a  bar  to  national  war 
efficiency  even  though  the  rail¬ 
roads  had  been  centralized  un¬ 
der  a  War  Board  and  had  been 
aiming  at  useful  co-operation. 
Consolidation  of  offices,  elimin¬ 
ation  of  unnecessary  trains,  reg¬ 
ulation  of  freight  routes  and 
rapid  transport  of  perishable 
freight  went  far  toward  clearing 
up  congestion  and  preventing 
waste  and  delay.' 

Wartime  expenses,  beyond 
what  was  raised  by  taxation, 
were  met  by  issuing  govern¬ 
ment  loans.  The  method  fol¬ 
lowed  was  to  send  out  certificates  of 
indebtedness  which  were  apportioned 
to  the  twelve  Federal  Districts  and  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  banks  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts.  Advances  furnished  by  the 
banks  were  repaid  from  funds  obtained 
by  means  of  the  popular  loans  which 
followed  at  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  In  each  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  the  loan  campaign  for  the  sale  of 
bonds  was  managed  by  experts  work¬ 
ing  through  committees  in  all  the  com¬ 
munities  involved.  There  were  five 
such  issues  of  bonds,  the  last  (called 
the  Victory  Loan)  coming  in  the  spring 


of  1919  after  the  Armistice.  Bonds 
were  issued  in  denominations  as  low  as 
fifty  dollars  but  even  smaller  invest¬ 
ments  were  made  possible  by  the  issue 
ofWar  Savings  Certificates  and  Thrift 
Stamps.  The  former  were  discount 
certificates  which  at  the  end  of  five 


years  would  bring  a  return  of  the 
amount  invested  plus  about  four  per 
cent  yearly  interest.  For  the  first 
series  the  maturity  value  was  five  dol¬ 
lars;  for  the  second,  five  dollars  or  one 
hundred  dollars.  The  stamps  were  re¬ 
deemable  at  any  Money  Order  Post 
Office  at  maturity,  or  at  any  time  ten 
days  after  a  written  demand  had  been 
presented.  The  Thrift  Stamps  had  a 
face  value  of  twenty-five  cents,  bore  no 
interest  and  were  not  redeemable  in 
cash  but  could  be  exchanged  for  War 
Saving  Certificate  Stamps.  They  made 
an  appeal  to  children  in  particular. 
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The  spectacular  campaigns  for  the 
LIBERTY  LOANS. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  more  arresting  or  more  exten¬ 
sive  advertising  methods  than  attended 
the  Liberty  Loan  drives.  In  magazines 
and  newspapers  prominent  pages  called 
attention  to  the  national  call.  The 


and  secured  subscriptions  for  millions 
of  dollars.  There  were  processions  and 
mass  meetings  and  personal  canvasses. 
“Four-Minute  Men”  stood  before 
thousands  of  audiences  every  night,  in 
theatre  and  concert  hall  and  moving- 
picture  house,  presenting  the  facts 
that  would  make  clear  the  case;  and 


MME.  GERALDINE  FARRAR  CAUSES  A  BLOCK  IN  TRAFFIC 

At  this  corner,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  where  surging  thousands  daily  pass  and  repass, 
war  interests  found  a  constant  centre.  The  plaza  of  the  Library  became  a  national  market-place.  For  the  Third  Liberty 
Loan  campaign  a  miniature  “Liberty  Theatre”  was  erected  at  the  top  of  the  steos.  There  famous  singers  and  eloquent 
speakers  assisted  in  drawing  crowds  and  selling  bonds.  Mme.  Farrar  is  here  singing  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 


best  artists  used  their  best  ability  to 
picture  in  posters  the  need  for  rallying 
to  the  support  of  the  fighting  force. 
Cartoonists  and  others  drew  amusing 
or  appealing  sketches  before  the  eyes 
of  possible  subscribers.  Grand  opera 
singers  and  prominent  members  of  the 
dramatic  stage  gave  of  their  art  at 
meetings  and  dinners  or  assemblies  in 
the  open  streets  to  attract  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  their  hearers.  Favorite 
moving-picture  actors  and  actresses 
made  spectacular  demonstrations  of 
various  sorts,  aeroplane  flights,  etc., 


films  to  awaken  interest  were  flashed 
upon  the  screen  at  moving-picture 
performances. 

Especial  features  marked  each  in¬ 
dividual  loan  campaign.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  First  Loan,  June  15,  1917, 
the  Liberty  Bell  in  Philadelphia  was 
rung  for  the  first  time  in  a  half- 
century  and  woke  an  answering  echo 
in  other  bells  all  over  the  land.  During 
the  Second  Loan  drive,  the  National 
League  forWoman’s  Service  sold  bonds 
from  the  Liberty  Bank,  a  small  struc¬ 
ture  modeled  after  the  Sub-Treasury 
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Building  and  erected  in  Madison 
Square,  New  York.  On  April  26,  1918, 
during  the  Third  Loan,  mothers  of 
soldiers  walked  in  parade  carrying 
flags  sown  with  service  stars;  “Anzacs” 
and  “Blue  Devils’’  traveled  from  city 
to  city  arousing  thrills  of  enthusiasm; 
a  great  ball  was  rolled  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York.  For  this  loan,  too,  to  which 
one  out  of  every  six  persons  in  the 
United  States  subscribed,  a  flag  of  honor 
was  awarded  to  each  commun¬ 
ity  that  execeded  its  quota.  In 
more  than  32,000  communities 
flags  were  hoisted.  When  the 
Fourth  Loan  was  being  raised 
in  the  fall  of  1918,  October  12 
was  everywhere  observed  as 
Liberty  Day.  In  New  York, 

Fifth  Avenue,  gleaming  with 
myriad  flags  and  renamed 
“Avenue  of  the  Allies,”  wit¬ 
nessed  a  great  procession 
headed  by  President  Wilson. 

At  a  theatre,  in  the  evening, 
the  President  autographed 
every  bond  that  was  sold. 

Many  activities  of  this  drive 
centred  about  the  Altar  of  Lib¬ 
erty  in  Madison  Square.  Every 
Federal  District  oversubscribed 
the  loan,  Boston  leading  with 
an  amount  26.44  per  cent  above 
its  quota.  When  we  consider 
how  few  Americans  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  buy  bonds,  the  results 
are  startling.  Ifideed,  a  fuller 
or  more  enthusiastic  response 
could  hardly  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  most  sanguine. 

ILLIONS  OF  THE  POPULATION 
INVEST  IN  LIBERTY  BONDS. 

The  statistics  for  the  five 
loans  are  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table: 


From  War  Savings  Stamps  the  re¬ 
turns  were  about  $879,000,000.  If  one 
could  visualize  the  hosts  of  small 
givers  that  contributed  quarter-dollars 
to  help  fill  up  this  fund,  there  would 
be  matter  enough  for  smiles  and  tears 
in  the  philosophies  and  sacrifices  that 
counted  large  in  young  lives,  east  and 
west,  north  and  south,  wherever  the 
call  had  penetrated.  Few  there  were 
who  had  not  helped  in  some  way. 


ONE  OF  HOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTY’S  POSTERS 


First  Loan  Second  Loan 

May  15-  Oct.  I- 
June  15,  1917  Oct.  27,  1917 
2,yi  per  cent  4  per  cent 

Total  quotas.  .  $2,000,000,000  $3,000,000,000 
Total  subscrip¬ 


tions .  §3,035,226,850  $4,617,532,300 

Numlier  of  sul)- 

scribers .  4,500,000  10,020,000 

Total  allot¬ 
ments .  §2,000,000,000  $3,808,766,150 


Third  Loan 

Apr.  6- 
May  4,  1918 
4>i  per  cent 

$3,000,000,000 


Fourth  Loan 

Sept.  28- 
Oct.  19,  1918 
4K  per  cent 

$6,000,000,000 


Fifth  Loan 
(Victory) 
Apr.  21- 
May  10,  1919 
4K  per  cent 

$4,500,000,000 


$4,176,516,850  $6,989,047,000  $5,249,908,300 


17,000,000  21,000,000  11,803,895 


$4,176,516,850  $6,989,047,000  $5,249,908,300 
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'['HE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
1  INFORMATION. 

The  task  of  penetrating  into  every 
community  so  as  to  carry  to  it  in¬ 
formation  of  affairs  both  national  and 
European  involved  a  huge  educative 
enterprise  that  was  managed  by  a 
Committee  on  Public  Information, 
started  under  the  direction  of  a  civilian 
chairman  and  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
War,  and  the  Navy.  Some  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  this  committee,  which  expanded 


were  most  active.  Besides  “Blue 
Devils”  and  “  Anzacs,”  a  Belgian 
regiment  and  a  company  of  America’s 
own  boys  came  from  the  front — human 
testaments  of  activities  over-seas.  Ad¬ 
vertising  clubs,  publishers,  journalists, 
artists,  authors,  actors,  managers,  col¬ 
lege  professors  and  business  men  com¬ 
bined  their  efforts  to  foster  loyalty  and 
combat  insidious  enemy  propaganda. 
Even  in  foreign  countries  of  neutrals 
and  Allies,  within  the  borders  of  the 


“THE  AVENUE  OF  THE  ALLIES” 


The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign  was  marked  by  many  interesting  features.  Fifth  Avenue  was  at  that  time  re- 
christened  the  Avenue  of  the  Allies,”  an  episode  which  has  been  commemorated  in  verse  and  painting.  On  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  the  bond  sale,  September  28,  1918,  this  parade  of  the  69th  Regiment  and  the  U.  S.  N.  Reserves  from  Pel¬ 
ham  Bay  Park  Training  Station  passed  down  the  avenue  beneath  a  colorful  array  of  banners  and  streamers. 


until  it  embraced  thousands  upon 
thousands,  we  have  mentioned  in  the 
publicity  methods  used  for  the  Liberty 
Loans.  The  same  agencies  were  em¬ 
ployed  for  War  Fund  drives,  and, 
regularly,  for  the  general  dissemination 
of  facts  making  for  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  the  war  effort  of  the  nation 
and  of  world  conditions.  Facts,  facts, 
facts  were  carefully  collected;  pictured 
in  newspapers;  discussed  in  pamphlets 
which  were  widely  scattered;  shown 
in  moving  pictures;  forcibly  described 
by  speakers  on  public  platforms  or, 
more  intimately,  among  small  groups 
in  factories  and  workrooms.  In  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  last-mentioned  part  of  the 
programme,  the  “Four-Minute  Men” 


foes  themselves,  pictures  and  literature 
were  introduced  as  extensively  as 
might  be  to  overcome  the  false  im¬ 
pressions  planted  by  German  propa¬ 
gandists.  The  actual  results  of  such 
labors  cannot  be  calculated;  but  there 
is  no  question  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  was  a  mighty 
moral  force  working  upon  the  spirits  of 
men. 

Relief  and  welfare  organizations 

.  GENEROUSLY  SUPPORTED. 

We  have  said  earlier  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  learning  the 
meaning  of  bountiful  giving.  As  month 
after  month  brought  its  appeals  for 
funds  to  support  the  welfare  work 
abroad  and  at  home,  each  organization 
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received  all  that  it  asked  and  more. 
Not  to  multiply  figures,  let  us  take  the 
Red  Cross  drives  as  typical.  Asking  for 
$100,000,000  in  June,  1917,  the  associa¬ 
tion  received  $115,000,000.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  May,  another  request  for  $100,- 
000,000,  brought  a  response  of  $176,- 
000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  United  States  in 
the  war,  the  total  contribution  of  the 
people  to  the  Red  Cross  was  $325,000,- 
000  in  actual  money,  and  manufactured 


workers  going  hither  and  thither,  day 
and  night,  in  hospitals  and  offices,  on 
highways  and  in  byways.  Friendly 
hands  were  ready  with  food  or  drink 
at  railway  stations  or  piers  when  troops 
were  passing.  The  refreshments  and 
the  smiles  of  the  dispensers  were  tokens 
of  cheer  for  many  a  boy.  In  the  camps 
the  Hostess  Houses  with  their  lady 
hostesses,  and  in  the  towns  the  can¬ 
teens  with  their  friendly  attendants 
formed  centres  of  hospitality  and  home¬ 


BATTLE  TANKS  INVADING  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
In  the  years  of  war  and  the  months  following,  the  Library’s  marble  lions  faced  a  variety  of  scenes.  Sovereigns,  dio- 
lomats  and  commanders  passed,  amid  cheers  of  acclaim.  "Anzacs,”  “Blue  Devils,”  Belgian  soldiers  ana  hosts  of 
American  “doughboys”  brought  to  crowds  of  spectators  laughter  and  tears  and  deep,  deep  thoughts.  Cannon,  soup- 
kitchens,  machine-guns,  and — most  spectacular  of  all — the  tanks  rolled  by.  Here  are  two  monsters,  veterans  of 
battle,  followed  by  French  whippets,  leading  the  war  pageant  of  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  in  the  spring  of  1919. 
This  pageant  reviewed  the  war  activities  of  the  country. 


products  whose  value  was  about  $60,- 
000,000.  The  other  welfare  agencies, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  conducted 
separate  campaigns  from  time  to  time. 
Finally,  for  the  sake  of  economy  and 
greater  efficiency,  it  was  decided  to 
make  one  great  sweeping  associated 
drive  for  funds  to  be  divided  among 
the  seven  principal  organizations,  with 
$170,000,000  as  a  goal.  Beginning  on 
the  very  day  that  the  Armistice  was 
signed,  a  week  later  the  subscription 
had  rolled  up  to  $203,179,000. 

So  much  for  what  can  be  computed 
in  definite  numbers!  For  the  rest,  the 
story  can  never  be  fully  told  of  the 
tireless  energy  expended  by  individual 


liness  whose  influence  was  invaluable. 
Everywhere  private  homes  were  thrown 
open  for  the  entertainment  of  lads  from 
camp  or  hospital.  For  these  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  aided  by 
many  volunteers,  furnished  special  care 
and  recreation. 

HE  WAR  WORK  OF  WOMEN  IMMENSELY 
VALUABLE. 

A  considerable  number  of  women 
found  expression  for  their  patriotism 
by  entering  war  manufacturing  plants. 
Some  took  the  places  of  men  in  other 
occupations.  Others  belonged  to  the 
Land  Army,  living  in  camps  and 
laboring  on  farms.  Boys  and  girls, 
well  organized  for  usefulness,  took  a 
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not-inconsiderable  part  in  collecting 
funds,  gathering  up  books  for  the 
soldiers’  and  sailors’  libraries  admirably 
managed  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  and  in  many  other  kinds 
of  service.  Mothers  and  fathers,  wives, 
sisters  and  brothers,  having  given  up 
their  best  and  dearest,  offered  their 
own  strength  and  thought  and  spirit  to 
build  a  supporting  wall  behind  the 
armies  of  sons,  husbands  and  brothers 
“over  there.”  Business,  motor  driving, 
clerical  work,  cooking,  dish-washing, — - 
whatever  the  form  of  the  service  under¬ 
taken  for  love  of  country  and  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  it  was  part  of  the 
one  great  task.  May  we  not  feel  that 
the  sweat  and  the  weariness  of  the 
laborer  in  field,  kitchen,  office  or  ware¬ 
house,  like  the  sweat  and  exhaustion  of 
the  man  in  the  trench  (though  in  a  less 
degree)  were  symbols  of  devotion  to  the 
one  world-embracing  cause? 

During  the  earlier  days  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  war  activity,  the  chief  agent  of 
the  Council  for  National  Defense  re¬ 
ported:  “I  can  testify  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  getting  hold  of  essential 
facts  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
that  it  is  like  taking  a  thermometer  out 
of  the  cellar  into  the  sunlight  to  travel 
through  the  land  and  observe  the  rise 
of  our  civilian  morale.”  Not  only  great 
general  movements  such  as  manufac¬ 
turing,  ship-building  and  agricultural 
expansion,  but  the  small  personal 
efforts  of  the  poor  and  humble  and 
remote,  as  well,  came  under  his  eye. 
None  were  left  out  of  the  composite 
impression.  Children  and  grandchil¬ 
dren  of  immigrants  vied  with  those  of 
the  oldest  American  ancestry.  Jews 
and  Christians  stood  side  by  side.  It 
must  be  remembered,  indeed,  that  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  country  fur¬ 
nished  many  more  than  its  quota  of 
soldiers  for  the  army  and  gave  lavishly 
of  its  means.  The  emotional  nature  of 


the  southern  Negro  and  the  stolid, 
determined  mind  of  the  Indian  on  the 
plains  were  stirred,  each  in  its  own 
way,  to  energetic  effort.  Both  were 
creditably  represented  in  the  Army 
and  both  took  active  part  in  the  work 
at  home.  The  American  Indians,  re¬ 
ports  show,  sent  into  military  service 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of 
males  of  military  age, — eighty-five  per 
cent,  volunteers.  Their  record  was  one 
of  efficiency  and  extreme  earnestness. 
In  addition,  the  Indians  subscribed  to 
the  first  three  Liberty  Loans  an  amount 
of  $13,000,000,  a  proportion  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  dollars  per  capita. 

HE  TIDE  WHICH  FLOWED  ALONG  “THE 
AVENUE  OF  THE  ALLIES.” 

Washington  has  been  aptly  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  heart  of  the  national  war 
organism.  There  were  the  vast  central 
executive  forces  that  regulated  and 
supplied  all  the  great  systems  leading 
out  in  every  direction  to  the  ends  of 
the  land.  In  the  year  and  a  half  of 
accelerated  functioning,  the  population 
of  the  hitherto  quiet  city  was  increased 
by  about  one-third  and  administrative 
buildings  multiplied  as  if  by  magic.  If 
Washington  was  the  heart.  New  York 
may  be  thought  of  as  having  been 
“the  very  pulse  of  the  machine.” 
Through  it  the  throbbing  elements  of 
life  passed,  caught  together  in  one 
flood  before  flowing  away  into  distant 
reaches  to  fulfil  their  ultimate  destiny. 
And,  there,  Fifth  Avenue  was  the  central 
channel  where  the  pulsing  never  ceased. 
In  it  was  reached  the  high  tide  of  the 
nation’s  hopes  and  efforts.  In  it  were 
brought  together  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
May  those  days  be  never  forgotten, — 
“Days  when,  as  Avenue  of  the  Allies, 
This  was  the  street  that  best  served  to 
express 

The  country’s  soul.  The  magic  lingers 
yet 

Of  that  vast  patriotic  enterprise.” 
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Chapter  LXXIII 

Relief  and  Welfare  Organizations 

BRIEF  MENTION  OF  THE  ORGANIZATIONS  WHICH  MIN¬ 
ISTERED  TO  THE  MORAL,  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
WELFARE  OF  THE  SOLDIERS 


'T'HOUGH  the  main  energies  of  the 
A  contending  nations  during  the 
War  were  devoted  to  destruction, 
agencies  for  the  relief  of  physical  suf¬ 
fering,  and  for  the  spiritual,  moral, 
social  and  physical  welfare  of  individ¬ 
uals  affected  by  the  war  were  more 
numerous  and  more  active  than  in  any 
previous  contest.  In  addition  to  the 
chaplains  and  the  medical  and  sanitary 
corps,  all  of  which  belonged  to  the 
armies  themselves,  a  host  of  civilians, 
both  men  and  women,  were  engaged  in 
relieving  suffering,  furnishing  moral 
and  material  aid,  and  providing  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction  for  the  soldiers 
and  civilians  engaged  in  war  work,  or 
for  the  relatives  of  soldiers. 

HE  QUESTION  OF  MORALE  RECOGNIZED 
AS  IMPORTANT. 

In  a  war  fought  not  by  professional 
soldiers,  but  by  the  manhood  of  the 
nations,  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the 
attitude  of  the  men  toward  the  cause 
for  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
fight  was  all-important.  All  of  the 
intangible  things  which  constitute  what 
is  called  morale  (though  the  word 
should  properly  be  spelled  without  the 
final  letter)  were  important,  and  the 
military  leaders  eagerly  welcomed  all 
those  agencies  which  could  help  to 
maintain  the  pride,  confidence  and 


cheerfulness  of  the  soldiers  under  their 
dangers  and  hardships. 

In  the  British  and  American  armies 
the  work  of  the  chaplains  was  con¬ 
sidered  extremely  important,  and  the 
number  appointed  as  a  part  of  the 
establishment  was  greatly  increased. 
So  far  as  possible  the  difficulties  in  their 
way  were  removed  and  Catholic,  Prot¬ 
estant  and  Jewish  chaplains  were  to  be 
found  working  among  the  soldiers  not 
only  in  the  camps  but  in  the  actual 
front  line  trenches.  Among  the  Cana¬ 
dian  chaplains  also  were  represented 
all  denominations  having  considerable 
strength  in  the  Dominion.  The  Aus¬ 
tralians  in  addition  to  the  above 
appointed  a  considerable  number  of 
Salvation  Army  officers  as  chaplains. 
The  French  Army  did  not  provide 
chaplains  but  ministers  of  religion  of 
military  age  served  in  the  lines  with 
the  laity,  and  there  were  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them. 

Many  of  these  chaplains  placed 
themselves  in  positions  of  the  greatest 
danger.  Some  were  accustomed  to 
accompany  the  men  whenever  an 
assault  was  made.  They  helped  to 
carry  the  wounded  back  of  the  lines, 
comforted  those  who  needed  their 
ministrations,  and  buried  the  dead. 
While  all  held  regular  services  when- 
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ever  practicable,  perhaps  the  greater 
part  of  their  work  was  done  with  men 
individually.  They  made  an  unusual 
record  and  dozens  received  decorations 
from  one  or  another  of  the  govern¬ 
ments. 

HE  RED  CROSS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
RELIEF  ORGANIZATION, 

The  most  important  relief  organiza¬ 
tion  was  the  Red  Cross  which  had 
been  at  the  front  and  behind  the  lines 


permitted  to  work  in  all  the  belligerent 
countries.  Naturally  the  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  single  country,  and  it 
was  permitted  to  continue  work  in  all 
countries  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  war. 

HE  WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED 
CROSS. 

On  May  10,  1917,  a  War  Council  of 
seven  members,  with  Henry  P.  Davi- 


CHAPLAIN  ROLLINS,  TWENTY-SIXTH  DIVISION,  CONDUCTING  COMMUNION  SERVICE 


in  all  wars  since  its  organization.  An 
international  organization,  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  found  in  every  coun¬ 
try.  The  total  work  can  not  be  esti¬ 
mated  now.  Not  until  histories  of 
what  was  done  in  every  separate  coun¬ 
try  are  written  will  it  be  possible  to 
measure  definitely  the  whole  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  organization  in  the 
war.  The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  has 
been  mentioned  in  several  other  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  work.  It  is  fitting,  however, 
that  special  mention  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  be 
given. 

As  the  United  States  was  not  at  war 
during  the  first  three  years  it  was 
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son  as  Chairman,  was  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  in  the  capacity  of 
President  of  the  Red  Cross.  From  the 
headquarters  at  Washington  nation¬ 
wide  activities  were  directed.  A  pre¬ 
war  membership  of  about  500,000 
swelled  rapidly  until,  including  the 
Junior  organizations,  it  embraced  ap¬ 
proximately  31,000,000.  Active  work¬ 
ers  numbered  over  8,000,000. 

After  the  collection  of  the  first  war 
fund  of  something  more  than  $100,000,- 
000,  in  June,  1917,  commissions  were 
sent  out  to  the  European  countries 
involved  in  the  war.  Arrangements 
and  appropriations  were  made  for 
relief  work  in  all  of  these  countries 
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among  civilians  and  prisoners  as  well 
as  fighting  forces.  Most  important  of 
all  was  the  work  in  France  for  which 
more  than  nine  thousand  persons  were 
enrolled.  Two  departments,  one  for 
Military  Affairs  and  one  for  Civil 
Affairs,  were  established.  The  former, 
besides  sustaining  military  and  con¬ 
valescent  hospitals,  dispensaries  and 
diet  kitchens,  distributing  hundreds  of 


M'HE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  WORKED  IN 
1  _  TWENTY-FIVE  COUNTRIES. 

In  each  country  the  service  was 
adapted  to  the  particular  need  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances.  For  example, 
in  Italy,  even  before  the  permanent 
commission  was  installed,  a  great  ne¬ 
cessity  for  help  arose  when  the  Austrian 
invasion  of  October,  1917,  sent  hosts  of 
villagers  from  their  homes  in  hasty, 
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thousands  of  dressings  weekly  and 
providing  a  supply  service  for  several 
thousand  hospitals,  maintained  can¬ 
teens  at  the  front,  at  railroad  junctions 
and  in  Paris.  Many  millions  of  sol¬ 
diers  were  served  with  refreshments  at 
these  centres  where  the  workers  were 
American  men  and  women.  The  civil¬ 
ian  relief  department  took  part  in 
efforts  for  the  care  of  refugees,  recon¬ 
struction  measures  in  devastated  areas, 
rescue  of  populations  in  time  of  attack, 
assistance  for  the  families  of  French 
soldiers,  especial  welfare  of  children, 
etc.  At  the  time  of  frequent  air  raids, 
day-and-night  service  for  quick  re¬ 
sponse  to  alarms  was  undertaken  in 
several  cities. 


terrified  flight.  From  France  experi¬ 
enced  American  Red  Cross  workers 
rushed  to  relieve  some  of  the  distress 
in  this  emergency.  Hurrying  forward 
ambulances,  soup-kitchens  and  car¬ 
loads  of  supplies,  these  men  and  women 
heartily  labored  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Italian  Government  and  the  native 
relief  organizations  to  save  helpless 
thousands.  Later,  American  ambu¬ 
lances  joined  those  of  the  Italian  corps 
and  the  British  Red  Cross  (which  had 
from  the  first  been  doing  valiant  ser¬ 
vice  there)  on  the  Austro-Italian  front. 

In  Belgium,  while  attention  was 
given  to  improving  the  lot  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  soldiers,  the  principal  effort  was 
directed  toward  helping  to  care  for  the 
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feeble  and  the  young  and  to  rescue 
them  from  danger.  Schools  and  col¬ 
onies  for  children  received  the  largest 
share.  In  Russia,  in  the  Balkan  coun¬ 
tries,  in  Palestine, — in  twenty-five  for¬ 
eign  lands,  all  told- — the  American  Red 
Cross  has  done  earnest  and  devoted 
work  for  sick  and  wounded,  helpless 
and  famished  humanity. 


aid  where  needed,  explain  to  them  the 
best  methods  of  meeting  some  of  their 
problems,  fit  into  the  individual  case 
the  individual  solution.  The  Bureau 
of  Information  kept  open  ways  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  families  at 
home  and  the  men  in  camps  or  on  the 
field.  Often  much  anxiety  and  suffering 
were  prevented  by  this  means.  The 
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AN  IMPROMPTU  PARTY 

Change  and  recreation  are  perhaps  more  necessary  to  aviators  than  to  other  soldiers  in  the  war  because  of  their  essen¬ 
tially  nerve-racking  work.  Here  is  an  impromptu  party  at  a  Red  Cross  rest  room.  The  music  was  picked  up  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  and  the  canteen  girls  are  invited  to  join.  Courtesy  of  the  Red  Cross 


Both  field  and  home  service  did 

VALUABLE  WORK. 

Field  Service  covered  many  minis¬ 
trations  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of 
soldiers  and  sailors.  They  received  not 
only  garments  and  necessary  articles 
but  things  providing  amusement  and 
entertainment — games,  books  and 
magazines,  tobacco  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  The  whole,  the  sick  and  the 
convalescent  were  looked  after. 

Home  Service  had  too  many  branch¬ 
es  of  usefulness  to  be  fully  dealt  with 
in  such  brief  space.  The  Civilian  Relief 
Department  sought  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  “wise  and  hopeful  ser¬ 
vice  to  soldiers’  families” — to  help 
them  to  self-support,  give  them  legal 
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Canteen  Service  looked  after  the  com¬ 
fort  of  men  during  their  transportation 
to  and  from  camps.  Fifty-five  thou¬ 
sand  women  workers  were  engaged  in 
feeding  and  cheering  the  troops  on 
their  journeys.  The  Motor  Service, 
whose  uniformed  volunteer  drivers  gave 
no  less  than  sixteen  hours  a  week,  each, 
was  occupied  in  carrying  men  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  and  fro,  meeting  trains,  moving 
wounded,  hurrying  officers  to  places 
of  appointment,  in  fact  on  countless 
errands. 

HE  GREAT  ARMY  OF  TRAINED  RED 
CROSS  NURSES. 

The  primary  and  central  depart¬ 
ment,  of  course,  was  that  of  Nursing. 
With  Miss  Jane  A.  Delano  as  director- 


RED  CROSS  WORKERS  FROM  CHINATOWN 

The  Red  Cross  knows  no  barriers  of  creed  or  race,  age  or  sex.  In  this  picture  are  shown  some  of  the  little  workers 
of  Chinatown.  They  knitted  sweaters  and  the  more  difficult  garments,  and  their  work  was  perhaps  the  most 
exquisitely  painstaking  that  the  Red  Cross  received.  Courtesy  of  Red  Cross 


SAVED  FROM  THE  JUGGERNAUT  OF  WAR 

Refugee  children  of  Nancy  who  have  been  transferred  across  France  to  Dinard,  Brittany,  there  to  be  educated 
under  French  teachers.  The  American  Red  Cross  contributed  food,  clothing  and  medical  care  to  the  little  colony. 
Captain  Moore  and  American  Red  Cross  Nurses  are  standing  in  the  right  foreground.  International  Film  Service 
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general,  the  Red  Cross  nurses  met  their 
great  opportunity  for  heroic,  inestim¬ 
able  service  most  nobly,  wherever  they 
were  needed.  Nearly  24,000  were  en¬ 
rolled  for  this  work.  Besides,  there 
were  numbers  of  supplementary  un¬ 
trained  nurses  ready  to  aid.  Sanitary 
improvement,  care  of  public  health, 
instruction  and  advice  in  dietetics, 
training  for  First  Aid — none  of  these 
fields  was  neglected. 


and  supplies  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  more  than  $400,000,000.  No 
value  can  be  placed  upon  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  service  which  have  been  given 
without  stint  and  oftentimes  at  great 
sacrifice  by  millions  of  our  people.” 

''HE  WELFARE  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
THEIR  METHODS. 

Coming  to  the  organizations  with  a 
purpose  less  purely  spiritual  than  that 
of  the  chaplains,  and  not  so  distinctly 


WHITE-ROBED  MESSENGERS  OF  MERCY 


Of  all  the  memorable  pageants  that  have  swept  along  the  metropolitan  thoroughfare  between  sympathetic  throngs, 
none  perhaps  was  ever  much  more  impressive  than  this  of  long  white  lines  of  Red  Cross  nurses  and  workers. 


The  activities  of  the  Woman’s  Bu¬ 
reau,  preparing,  packing  and  trans¬ 
mitting  the  supplies,  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  elsewhere.  Of  the  women  all 
over  the  country  President  Wilson  said 
they  were  “  busy  every  night  and  every 
day  doing  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross, 
busy  with  a  great  eagerness  to  find  out 
the  most  serviceable  thing  to  do,  busy 
with  a  forgetfulness  of  all  the  old 
frivolities  of  their  social  relationships, 
ready  to  curtail  the  duties  of  the  house¬ 
hold  in  order  that  they  may  contribute 
to  this  common  work.” 

In  his  statement  upon  retiring  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  War  Council, 
Mr.  Davison  announced:  “During  the 
past  nearly  twenty-one  months  the 
American  people  have  given  in  cash 


designed  to  relieve  suffering  as  that  of 
the  Red  Cross,  we  have  a  number  of 
so-called  welfare  organizations.  All  of 
these  did  good  work  at  first  in  the  train¬ 
ing  camps  and  later  abroad  as  well. 
In  the  United  States  they  were  offi¬ 
cially  recognized  and  at  first  functioned 
through  the  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities. 

HE  COMMISSION  ON  TRAINING  CAMP 
ACTIVITIES. 

In  April,  1917,  Secretary  Baker 
appointed  a  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Raymond  B.  Fosdick.  Three 
months’  later  Secretary  Daniels  ap¬ 
pointed  a  similar  Commission  for  the 
Navy  under  the  same  chairman.  The 
two-fold  task  of  the  Commission  was 
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to  supply  the  normal  things  of  life  to 
neatly  a  million  and  a  half  young  men 
in  training  camps,  and  to  keep  the 
environs  of  the  camps  clean  and 
wholesome. 

In  these  two  activities  the  Com¬ 
mission  employed  to  a  great  extent  the 
machinery  of  organization  and  agen¬ 
cies  hitherto  interested  along  such 
lines,  and  except  where  necessary  did 
not  create  new  machinery.  To 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  K.  of  C., 
and  later  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  the  Commission  looked 
to  supply  a  large  share  of  the 
club  life  and  entertainment. 

Other  agencies  recognized  were 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  American 
Library  Association,  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  and  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service.  Some¬ 
thing  will  be  said  of  each  in 
turn. 

rT''HEATRIC  AL  AND  MUSICAL  EN- 
1  TERTAINMENTS  PROVIDED. 

In  addition  the  Commission 
built  Liberty  Theatres  in  34 
camps,  equipped  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  paraphernalia  and  placed 
them  under  the  charge  of  resi¬ 
dent  managers.  A  trilling 
charge  was  made  and  many  of 
the  foremost  actors  and  act¬ 
resses  of  the  country  volun¬ 
teered  their  services.  Marc 
Klaw,  of  Klaw  and  Krlanger, 
acted  as  chairfnan  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  organization  and 
booking.  Besides  the  regular 
performances,  dramatic  direc¬ 
tors  in  every  camp  encouraged 
local  talent  so  that  the  men  when 
they  went  overseas  would  be  equipped 
with  the  means  of  self-entertainment. 

Community-singing  was  also  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  definite  aid  in  promoting 
morale  and  esprit  de  corps.  In  every 
army  camp  and  naval  station,  the 
commission  placed  a  song-leader,  and 
wonderful  results  were  obtained.  A 
National  Committee  on  Army  and 
Navy  Music  was  appointed  and  “Songs 
of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors"  was  com¬ 
piled.  The  chorus  singing  was  surpris¬ 
ingly  good  and  thrilled  all  those  who 
heard  it  at  the  camps. 


The  work  of  the  American  library 
association. 

To  the  American  Library  Association 
the  Commission  instinctively  turned 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  books  and 
reading  facilities  for  the  troops.  Re¬ 
sponse  was  prompt  and  generous. 
Even  before  the  Government’s  appeal 
the  Association  had  already  organized 
in  June  to  provide  library  buildings  in 


the  chief  cantonments.  Under  Dr. 
Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  work  was  quickly  put 
through.  By  January,  1918,  most  of 
the  buildings  in  the  32  chief  canton¬ 
ments  had  been  erected.  They  were  of 
wood,  about  a  hundred  feet  long  and 
forty  feet  wide,  well  suited  to  their 
purpose,  and  capable  of  containing 
from  15,000  to  30,000  volumes  on 
every  sort  of  subject.  In  addition  to 
the  libraries  housed  in  separate  build¬ 
ings  the  Association  allowed  the  other 
organizations  to  have  a  branch  of  the 
nearest  camp  library,  with  anywhere 
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from  500  to  2000  books.  Small  camps 
and  posts,  naval  and  marine  stations 
and  vessels  were  supplied  with  li¬ 
braries,  hospitals  and  Red  Cross  houses 
provided  with  books.  Particular  at¬ 
tention  was  given  to  the  hospitals; 
special  librarians  were  appointed  in 
every  camp  as  well  as  in  base  and 
debarkation  hospitals. 


Library  privileges  were  absolutely 
free.  Above  every  case  of  books  was  a 
card: 

“These  books  come  to  us  overseas 
from  home.  To  read  them  is  a  privilege. 
To  restore  them  promptly  unabused  is 
a  duty. 

(signed)  John  J.  Pershing.” 

Besides  the  50  tons  space  allowed  on 


A  SARDINIAN  WELCOME  FOR  THE  RED  CROSS  COMMISSION 
In  the  town  of  Santadi,  in  Sardinia,  this  picturesque  group,  composed  mostly  of  mothers,  sisters,  wives  and  children 
of  men  who  were  away  at  the  front,  gathered  to  greet  the  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Commission. 

Courtesy  Red  Cross  Magazine 


The  distribution  of  books  to  the 

SOLDIERS. 

With  the  sailing  of  the  troops  over¬ 
seas,  the  work  was  extended.  Dr.  M. 
L.  Raney,  Librarian  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  went  over  and  arranged 
with  Admiral  Sims  for  library  service 
to  the  navy  in  its  bases,  aviation  fields, 
mine-sweeping  bases  and  battleships. 
Visiting  Army  Headquarters  Dr. 
Raney  then  succeeded  in  obtaining 
official  endorsement  of  his  plan  by 
General  Pershing,  who  allotted  50 
ship  tons  per  month  free  cargo  for  the 
books,  and  added  the  duty  of  receiving 
the  books  to  the  work  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  of  the  A.  E.  F.  A  ware¬ 
house  was  promptly  built  at  one  of 
the  great  debarkation  ports,  and  head¬ 
quarters  set  up  in  Paris. 


each  transport,  a  collection  for  the  use 
of  the  men  on  the  voyage  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secre¬ 
taries. 

To  organize  the  social  and  recrea¬ 
tional  life  of  the  communities  adjacent 
to  the  training  camps  the  Commission 
enlisted  the  services  of  the  Play¬ 
ground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  The  purpose  was  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  the  communities  in  the 
young  men  in  camp,  and  to  co-ordinate 
the  social  organizations  of  the  com¬ 
munity  with  the  camps. 

RGANIZED  ATHLETICS  IN  EVERY  CAMP 
ESTABLISHED  IMMEDIATELY. 

Within  the  camps  the  Commission 
appointed  sport-directors  and  boxing 
instructors  and  built  up  organized 
athletics  so  that  every  man  had  the 
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opportunity  of  some  special  kind  in 
his  leisure  time.  Boxing  was  especially 
encouraged  not  only  for  its  excellence 
as  a  sport  but  for  its  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  with  bayonet  fighting.  Funds  for 
various  sporting  equipment  were  even¬ 
tually  partially  subscribed  by  the 
government  and  partly  by  voluntary 
subscription. 

Suppressive  work  in  dealing  with 
vicious  conditions  was  handled  by 
direct  representatives  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  assisted  by  such  organizations 
as  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  of  New 
York,  the  Watch  and  Ward  Society  of 
New  England,  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association.  The  special  prob¬ 
lem  arising  from  the  presence  of  young 
girls  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps  was 
handled  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Protective  Work  attached  to 
the  Commission.  Within  a  short  time 
this  work  showed  remarkable  results:  a 
large  number  of  cities  abolished  their 
red  light  districts,  and  remodeled  their 
laws  and  administrative  machinery  for 
dealing  with  prostitution  and  the 
liquor  traffic. 

HE  IMPORTANT  WORK  OF  THE  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
AMONG  WOMEN. 

Much  was  done  to  serve  the  soldiers’ 
families  who  visited  the  camps  in  the 
establishment  of  hostess  houses  by  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Provided  with  attractive 
sitting  and  rest-rooms  and  a  cafeteria, 
they  furnished  a  place  where  the  fight¬ 
ing  men  might  meet  their  women-folk 
who  visited  them  in  camp. 

War  conditions  entailed  abnormal 
surroundings  for  women,  as  for  men.  In 
the  munition  cantonments  and  fac¬ 
tories  numbers  of  them  were  as  com¬ 
pletely  robbed  of  their  background  of 
social  life  as  were  the  soldiers  in  train¬ 
ing  camps,  and  for  their  relief  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  provided  recreation  build¬ 
ings  with  rest-rooms,  gymnasia,  cafe¬ 
teria,  etc.  In  this  respect,  moreover, 
the  work  for  colored  women  was  the 
same  as  for  the  white.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
was  also  responsible  for  the  many 
young  women,  telephone  operators, 
stenographers  and  the  like,  serving 
with  the  armies  or  with  other  welfare 
organizations  abroad,  and  for  women 
engaged  in  French  war  industries. 


The  salvation  army  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  ORGANIZATION. 

The  military  form  of  its  organization 
was  a  particular  advantage  to  the 
Salvation  Army  in  taking  up  its  duties 
at  the  front.  With  a  National  War 
Board  for  direction  of  its  war  activi¬ 
ties,  operating  from  headquarters  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  it  co-operated 
with  all  the  other  agencies  for  securing 
the  welfare  of  the  forces  on  sea  and  on 
land.  Forty-four  ambulances  were 
provided  and  accepted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  several  hundred  tons  of 
supplies  were  shipped  to  Europe  every 
month.  At  no  time  was  there  a  large 
force  of  American  Salvation  Army 
workers  overseas — less  than  two  hun¬ 
dred — but  their  influence  there  as  well 
as  on  this  side  of  the  sea  was,  never¬ 
theless,  far-reaching  and  most  cheering. 
At  debarkation  points,  in  camps  and 
hospitals,  and  under  fire  at  the  front, 
they  shared  hardship  and  danger  so  as 
to  help  supply  the  men  with  home 
comforts  and  attentions.  Paper  and 
envelopes,  post-cards,  chocolate,  fruit 
and  other  commodities  were  distrib¬ 
uted;  money,  telegrams  and  other  mes¬ 
sages  were  transmitted  to  families  of 
soldiers;  but,  most  welcome  in  some 
ways,  and  most  distinctive,  were  the 
doughnuts  and  apple-pies  cooked  under 
the  most  unpromising  conditions  by 
Salvation  Lasses  and  supplied,  fresh 
and  toothsome,  to  hungry  Yankee  lads 
— a  homely  service  that  was  not  for¬ 
gotten.  Sometimes  a  metal  wheel¬ 
barrow  served  as  a  stove.  Sometimes 
a  German  field-kitchen  was  made  to 
do  duty  for  its  captors.  Always  the 
sight  was  welcomed  with  cheers. 

The  overseas  work  was  under  the 
leadership  of  Lieut.  Col.  W.  S.  Barker. 
At  home,  in  addition  to  preparing 
numbers  of  garments,  comfort  kits, 
etc.,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Red  Cross 
or  otherwise,  the  Salvation  Army  set 
up  huts  and  hostels  where  they  wel¬ 
comed  and  cared  for  soldiers  and  sailors 
en  route,  furnishing  them  with  club- 
life  and  arranging  sight-seeing  trips,  as 
well  as  providing  them  with  food  and 
shelter.  One  particular  service  was 
that  of  supplying  civilian  clothing  to 
demobilized  troops. 
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7AR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE. 

Supplementary  to  the  Training 
Camp  Activities  and  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  Commissions,  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service,  under 
the  control  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America, 
worked  outside  the  camps  for  the 
protection  and  entertainment  of  sol¬ 


diers  and  sailors  on  leave.  In  a  great 
number  of  cities,  centres  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  were  established  where  the 
men  might  be  provided  with  com¬ 
fortable  sleeping  quarters,  food  at 
reasonable  prices,  information  bureaus, 
clubroom  advantages  and  amusements. 
Sight-seeing  tours,  visits  to  ball  games, 
theatre  parties,  and  social  entertain¬ 
ment  in  private  homes  were  arranged 
to  keep  them  interested  and  make  them 
feel  welcome.  The  work,  which  was 
very  largely  carried  on  by  volunteers, 
met  hearty  co-operation  in  the  com¬ 


munities  frequented  by  soldiers  from 
the  camps  and  sailors  on  shore  leave. 
Later,  it  was  most  valuable  in  helping 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  long  con¬ 
valescence  for  those  in  the  hospitals 
while  recovering  from  illness  or  wounds. 

EWISH  WELFARE  BOARD. 

For  the  especial  care  of  men  of  the 
Jewish  faith  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
of  which  the  late  Colonel 
Harry  Cutler  was  chairman, 
made  ample  provision.  In  the 
camps  fifty  buildings  offered 
opportunities  for  rest,  for  read¬ 
ing  and  writing,  and  for  recre¬ 
ation.  Auditoriums  for  lec¬ 
tures,  concerts  and  theatrical 
performances  made  for  relax¬ 
ation  and  refreshment.  Classes 
were  organized  for  the  study  of 
various  subjects.  All  the  ac¬ 
tivities  in  training  -  station, 
camp,  or  cantonment,  were 
under  the  direction  of  trained 
workers.  In  cities,  branch  or¬ 
ganizations  operated  commun¬ 
ity  centres,  providing  comfort¬ 
able  and  cheery  surroundings 
for  Jewish  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  were  sojourning  there.  In 
all  the  Board  had  about  600 
workers  in  uniform  besides 
many  volunteers  for  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  their  time,  and 
erected  fifty  huts  in  France  or 
in  the  occupied  sections  of 
Germany.  The  privileges  of 
these  were  offered  to  all  sol¬ 
diers  regardless  of  creed,  and 
full  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
offer.  No  organization  was 
more  useful  and  none  was  better  man¬ 
aged. 

The  most  prominent,  however,  of  all 
the  welfare  organizations  were  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Knights  of  Col¬ 
umbus.  Their  work  was  so  large  and 
embodied  so  many  fields  that  more 
extended  notice  must  be  given. 

The  experience  of  Jewish  societies  in 
welfare  work  among  their  co-religion¬ 
ists  in  times  of  peace  made  the  workers 
of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  especially 
efficient  in  work  with  the  soldiers. 
Their  badge  was  the  Star  of  David. 


SALVATION  ARMY  GIRLS  DISTRIBUTING  COFFEE  AND 
DOUGHNUTS 
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The  National  Catholic  War  Council 

By  Michael  Williams 

Editor  National  Catholic  War  Council  Bulletin 


ONI-Y  a  brief  review  of  the  main 
features  of  the  patriotic  activities 
and  war  relief  work  of  the  Catholics  of 
the  United  States  is  possible  writhin  the 
limits  of  a  single  chapter;  nevertheless, 
because  of  the  well  organized  nature 
of  that  work,  the  whole  subject  may  be 
covered  in  a  general  way  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the 
chief  factor  of  the  Catholic  war  effort, 
namely,  the  harmony  of  that  effort 
with  the  cause  for  which  the  nation 
fought  and  which  it  triumphantly 
vindicated. 

First,  however,  in  order  to  gain  a 
truthful  comprehension  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Catholic  Church  leaders, 
their  clergy,  and  the  laity  accomplished 
their  portion  of  the  war  work  of  the 
nation,  it  is  essential  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  a  prompt  and  determined  readi¬ 
ness  to  face  and  deal  with  their  duties 
as  citizens  in  time  of  war  had  been  in¬ 
culcated  in  Catholics  with  all  the  au¬ 
thority  and  by  means  of  all  the  teach¬ 
ing  agencies  of  the  Church  ever  since 
the  birth  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  as  a  nation. 

HE  ACTION  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  TAKEN 
IN  WASHINGTON. 

Twelve  days  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  on  April  1 8,  1917,  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States,  assembled  for  their 
annual  meeting  at  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Washington,  and  sent  a  let¬ 
ter  to  President  Wilson  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken: 

“Standing  firmly  upon  our  solid 
Catholic  tradition  and  history,  from 
the  very  foundation  of  this  nation,  we 
affirm  in  this  hour  of  stress  and  trial 
our  most  sacred  and  sincere  loyalty 
and  patriotism  toward  our  country, 
our  government,  and  our  flag. 

“Acknowledging  gladly  the  grati¬ 
tude  that  we  have  always  felt  for  the 
protection  of  our  spiritual  liberty  and 
the  freedom  of  our  Catholic  institu¬ 
tions,  under  the  flag,  we  pledge  our 
devotion  and  our  strength  in  the  main¬ 


tenance  of  our  country’s  glorious 
leadership,  in  these  possessions  and 
principles  which  have  been  America’s 
proudest  boast. 

“Inspired  neither  by  hate  nor  fear, 
but  by  the  holy  sentiments  of  truest 
patriotic  fervor  and  zeal,  we  stand 
ready,  we  and  all  the  flock  committed 
to  our  keeping,  to  co-operate  in  every 
way  possible  with  our  President  and 
our  national  government,  to  the  end 
that  the  great  and  holy  cause  of  liberty 
may  triumph  and  that  our  beloved 
country  may  emerge  from  this  hour 
of  test  stronger  and  nobler  than  ever.” 

The  President  in  his  reply  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Gibbons  said :  “The  very  remark¬ 
able  resolutions  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Archbishops  of  the  United 
States  at  their  annual  meeting  in  the 
Catholic  University  on  April  eighteenth 
last,  a  copy  of  which  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  me,  warms  my  heart 
and  makes  me  very  proud  indeed  that 
men  of  such  large  influence  should 
act  in  so  large  a  sense  of  patriotism 
and  so  admirable  a  spirit  of  devotion 
to  our  common  country.” 

HE  PROVED  VALUE  OF  THE  PLEDGE  OF 
LOYALTY. 

Spontaneously,  and  as  a  matter  of 
inevitable  action  springing  from  prin¬ 
ciples  out  of  which  no  less  worthy 
fruits  could  issue,  one  great  and  power¬ 
ful  part  of  the  population,  the  seven¬ 
teen  millions  of  Catholics,  were  thus 
committed  by  their  leaders  to  the 
cause  of  their  country;  the  first  of  the 
religious  bodies  of  the  land  to  volun¬ 
teer  for  service. 

A  pledge  given  in  all  good  faith 
may  yet  remain  unfulfilled,  or  at  least 
but  partly  accomplished.  What  the 
Catholic  pledge  actually  amounted  to 
was  authoritatively  stated  two  years 
after  the  Great  War  had  been  tri¬ 
umphantly  brought  to  a  close  when  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  assembled  in 
conference  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  in  Washington,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Third  Plenary 
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Council  in  1884,  issued  a  Pastoral  Let¬ 
ter  to  their  clergy  and  faithful  people, 
in  which  they  said: 

“The  traditional  patriotism  of  our 
Catholic  people  has  been  amply  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  the  day  of  their  country’s 
trial  and  we  look  with  pride  upon  the 
record  which  proves  as  no  mere  protes- 


ARCHBISHOP  PATRICK  J.  HAYES 

Archbishop  Hayes  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  was 
made  Chaplain  Bishop  by  the  Pope  and  given  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  Catholic  Chaplains  with  the  Army  of 
the  United  States.  ©  C.  Smith  Gardner 

tation  could  prove  the  devotion  of 
American  Catholics  to  the  cause  of 
American  freedom.” 

Continuing,  the  Pastoral  Letter  out¬ 
lines  the  means  by  which  the  high 
idealism  and  spiritual  inspiration  of 
the  call  to  the  Catholics  on  the  part  of 
their  leaders  were  translated  into  terms 
of  action. 

“To  our  Chaplains  especially  we  give 
the  credit  that  is  their  due  for  the  faith¬ 
ful  performance  of  their  obligations. 
In  the  midst  of  danger  and  difficulty, 
under  the  new  and  trying  circuin- 
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stances  which  war  inevitably  brings, 
they  acted  as  priests. 

“The  account  of  our  men  in  the 
service  adds  a  new  page  to  the  record 
of  Catholic  loyalty.  It  is  what  we 
expected  and  what  they  took  for 
granted.  But  it  has  a  significance  that 
will  be  fairly  appreciated  when  normal 
conditions  return.  To  many  assertions 
it  answers  with  one  plain  fact.” 

OME  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES  WHICH  WERE 
OVERCOME. 

The  complex  and  unprecedented 
problems  of  war  relief  and  civic  co¬ 
operation  with  the  government  which 
characterized  the  Great  War,  con¬ 
fronted  Catholics  with  difficulties  of 
an  especial  kind.  The  doing  of  their 
duties  as  individuals,  and  as  citizens, 
was  not  the  problem.  Although  form¬ 
ing  only  one-fifth  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  at  most  (and  probably  only  about 
one-sixth  part),  the  Catholics  con¬ 
tributed  about  one-quarter  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
Over  one  million  Catholics  were  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  But  there  was 
lacking  a  mechanism  for  their  united 
national  co-operation,  as  Catholics, 
with  the  various  governmental  agencies 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  of  war  relief. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  had  laid 
down  lines  of  national  service  before 
the  war  which  provided  channels  for 
Catholic  activity  when  the  great  war 
came.  When  the  American  troops 
were  summoned  to  the  Mexican  bor¬ 
der,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  had 
begun  the  work  of  building  recreational 
halls  that  would  serve  as  well  for  re¬ 
ligious  services  in  the  various  camps, 
and  it  was  felt  that  such  a  civic  co¬ 
operation  promoted  effectively  the 
physical  morale  and  the  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  troops. 

HE  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS  THE  FIRST 
RECOGNIZED  AGENCY. 

With  the  opening  of  the  world  war 
the  National  Commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities  took  up  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Government  the  work  of 
providing  centres  in  all  camps,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  the  enlisted  men. 
The  Knights  of  Columbus  volunteered 
the  services  of  their  Order,  and  that 
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organization  was  named  as  one  of  the 
governmental  agencies  for  the  work. 

In  the  General  Convention  of  Catho¬ 
lics  of  the  United  States — held  in 
Washington,  August  12,  1917,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  how  organized 
Catholics  might  best 
help  the  Government 
win  the  war — it  was 
unanimously  resolved 
that  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  should  be 
selected  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  Catholic  body 
to  continue  the  special 
work  they  had  under¬ 
taken.  Delegates  from 
most  of  the  dioceses  of 
the  United  States,  from 
forty  National  Catho¬ 
lic  organizations  and 
representatives  of  the 
Catholic  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  also  expressed 
unanimously  their  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Catholics 
of  the  United  States 
should  create  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  to 
study,  co-ordinate,  un¬ 
ify,  and  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  all  Catholic  activi¬ 
ties  incidental  to  the 
war. 

The  Catholic  body  in 
this  respect  was  like  the 
National  Government, 
and  like  other  religious 
denominations.  The 
Government  showed 
how  to  answer  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  creating  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  This  Commission  success¬ 
fully  co-ordinated  the  heads  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  social  and  welfare 
organizations.  The  Protestant  religious 
bodies  followed  this  example  by  form¬ 
ing  “The  War  Time  Commission  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,”  in  which 
all  the  Protestant  bodies  are  included, 
even  the  Unitarians  and  Universalists. 
The  Jewish  body  solved  their  problem  by 
establishing  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 
The  Catholics  gave  their  answer  in  the 


National  Catholic  War  Council.  It 
was  through  the  National  Catholic 
War  Council  that  the  proper  and 
authoritative  direction  of  all  the  multi¬ 
form  activities  of  Catholics  was  ac¬ 
complished. 


The  functions  of  the  national  cath¬ 
olic  WAR  COUNCIL. 

The  National  Catholic  War  Council 
was  intended  not  to  control,  but  to 
direct;  not  to  hinder  or  minimize,  but 
to  co-ordinate,  to  promote,  and  to 
inspire;  not  to  rule  in  a  bureaucratic 
fashion,  but  to  facilitate,  to  speed  up, 
and  to  suggest  new  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  Catholic  national  action  as 
the  need  for  it  should  arise.  There¬ 
fore,  it  had  to  embrace  the  entire 
organization  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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TWO  PRINCES  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Cardinal  Mercier,  Archbishop  of  Malines,  Belgium,  and  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Cardinal  Mercier  came  to  the  United  States  to 
thank  the  people  in  person  for  the  help  extended  to  his  country  in  time  of  stress. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  has  long  been  one  of  the  best-loved  citizens  of  Baltimore. 
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Hence,  the  National  Catholic  War 
Council  was  composed  first  of  the  four¬ 
teen  archbishops,  or  metropolitans,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  United  States. 
The  extent  of  territory  covered  by 
their  sees  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  enumeration:  James  Car¬ 
dinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Balti¬ 
more;  John  Cardinal  Farley  (deceased), 
Archbishop  of  New  York;  William 
Cardinal  O’Connell,  Archbishop  of 
Boston;  Most  Rev.  John  Ireland 
(deceased),  Archbishop,  of  St.  Paul; 
Most  Rev.  James  J.  Keane,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dubuque;  Most  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Christie,  Archbishop  of  Port¬ 
land;  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Glennon, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Louis;  Most.  Rev. 
Sebastian  G.  Messmer,  Archbishop  of 
Milwaukee;  Most  Rev.  Henry  Moeller, 
Archbishop  of  Cincinnati;  Most.  Rev. 
John  B.  Pitaval,  Archbishop  of  Santa 
Fe;  Most  Rev.  John  W.  Shaw,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  New  Orleans;  Most  Rev. 
Dennis  J.  Dougherty,  Archbishop  of 
Philadelphia;  Most.  Rev.  Edward  J. 
Hanna,  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco; 
Most  Rev.  George  W.  Mundelein, 
Archbishop  of  Chicago.  With  the 
direct  heavy  burdens  of  their  own  sees, 
and  the  great  distances  to  be  covered 
for  a  common  meeting,  it  was  impossible 
for  this  body  to  direct  war  work.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  appointed,  with  power 
to  act,  an  administrative  committee  of 
four  bishops:  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  J.  Mul- 
doon  of  Rockford,  Illinois;  Rt.  Rev. 
Joseph  Schrembs  of  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  of  New 
York,  and  Rt.  Rev.  William  T.  Russell 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  It 
was  the  office  of  this  body  to  be  a  high 
court  of  general  control  and  direction. 
All  four  of  these  bishops  had  also  the 
work  of  their  immediate  dioceses  to  do, 
and  necessarily  their  supervision  of 
such  a  labor  as  national  war  relief,  was 
of  a  general  character. 

The  immediate  supervision  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  war  relief  work,  therefore,  was 
left  to  two  sub-committees;  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
which  had  for  its  field  all  activities 
within  the  camps,  including  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  camp  secretaries,  and  of  over¬ 
seas  work;  and  the  Committee  on  Spe¬ 
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cial  War  Activities  which,  to  put  it 
briefly  and  by  way  of  exclusion,  had 
for  its  field  all  that  is  not  included  in 
the  work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
The  funds  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  the  expenditure  of  them,  were  put 
under  the  control  of  that  organization. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  of 
the  Committee  on  Special  War  Activi¬ 
ties.  It  will  be  seen,  that  both  com¬ 
mittees  were  left  to  do  their  inde¬ 
pendent  work  and  carry  on  their  own 
administration.  Both  were  held  re¬ 
sponsible  by  a  higher  authority,  the 
Administrative  Committee,  and  with 
this  committee  both  met  at  intervals 
for  conferences  and  survey  of  the  en¬ 
tire  work  through  an  advisory  board, 
composed  of  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee,  six  representatives  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  six  of  the 
Committee  on  Special  War  Activities. 

HE  RELATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  TO 
THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Committee  on  Special  War 
Activities  was  further  and  necessarily 
connected  with  Governmental  activi¬ 
ties  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  Chair¬ 
man  had  been  appointed  as  the  Catho¬ 
lic  representative  on  the  Committee  of 
Six.  This  Committee  was  interde¬ 
nominational  and  was  composed  of 
the  following:  The  Rev.  John  J.  Burke, 
of  the  National  Catholic  War  Council, 
Chairman;  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association; 
Bishop  James  De  Wolf  Perry,  of  th« 
Episcopal  War  Time  Commission ; 
Dr.  William  Adams  Brown,  D.D.,  and 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  of  the  Federated 
Council  of  Churches;  and  Colonel 
Harry  Cutler,  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board.  This  Committee  was  an  advis¬ 
ory  committee  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  to  the  Commission  on  Train¬ 
ing  Camp  Activities. 

In  August,  1918,  the  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities  decided  to 
recognize  the  National  Catholic  War 
Council  as  an  official  agent  of  the 
Government  in  war  welfare  work. 
This  did  not  mean  the  withdrawal  of 
the  official  recognition  already  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
nor  was  it  intended  as  any  unfavor¬ 
able  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  latter, 
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but  the  Government  decided — in  the 
words  of  Secretary'  Baker — “to  recog¬ 
nize  not  only  the  child-,  but  the  parent 
of  the  child.  ” 

The  National  Catholic  War  Council 
was  at  liberty  to  appoint  its  agents  in 
war  welfare  work  and  this  it  did — 
renaming  the  two  agencies  that  it  had 
employed  from  the  beginning  of  its 
existence — the  Committee  on  Knights 


HOW  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  LOCAL  ORGANI¬ 
ZATIONS  WAS  CO-ORDINATED. 

A  Committee  on  Men’s  Activities,  a 
sub-committee  of  the  above,  was  one 
of  the  seven  principal  branches  which 
canalized  the  executive  energy  of  the 
main  committee.  The  Committee  on 
Men’s  Organizations  dealt  with  all 
Catholic  men’s  organizations,  other 
than  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  through- 


SOLDIERS  OUTSIDE  A  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS  HUT 
The  Knights  of  Columbus  had  many  huts  in  the  war  zone,  where  all  soldiers  were  cordially  weicomea  t>y  tue 
secretaries  and  other  helpers.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  tobacco,  chocolate,  candy,  and  other  small  luxuries 
were  distributed  at  these  centres.  Inside  the  huts  there  were  fire  and  light,  seats  and  tables  provided  with 
writing  materials.  Entertainments  of  various  sorts  were  also  given. 


of  Columbus  Activities  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Special  War  Activities. 

With  what  thoroughness  all  fields 
were  covered  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  survey  of  the  Committee  on 
Special  War  Activities.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  composed  of  the  Rev.  John 
J.  Burke,  C.S.P.,  chairman;  Rt.  Rev. 
Monsignor  H.  T.  Drumgoole;  Rt.  Rev. 
Monsignor  M.  J.  Splaine;  Rt.  Rev. 
Monsignor  Edward  A.  Kelly;  Rev. 
William  J.  Kerby;  John  G.  Agar,  and 
Michael  J.  Slattery,  executive  secre¬ 
tary.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
every  member  of  the  committee  was 
deeply  interested. 


out  the  country.  How  necessary  this 
work  of  co-ordination  was  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  nine  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen 
Catholic  men’s  associations  in  the 
United  States.  All  of  them  in  greater 
or  less  degree  were  employed  in  war 
work.  The  Committee  on  Men’s 
Activities  informed  itself  as  to  what 
each  organization  was  doing;  also  what 
it  was  best  fitted  to  do;  and  armed  with 
this  knowledge  it  was  able  to  direct 
each  organization  as  to  the  most  needed 
work  in  its  own  community.  In  this 
way  the  Catholic  clubs  throughout  the 
country  were  utilized  for  the  enter- 
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tamment  and  repose  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  the  members  of  the 
various  local  organizations  contributed 
their  personal  services. 

They  were  instructed  how  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  local  branches  of  the 
Fosdick  Commission;  how  to  better, 
when  necessary,  the  moral  conditions 
of  the  camps  in  their  neighborhood; 
how  to  provide  entertainment  under 


Christmas  Red  Cross  Membership 
Drive  received  the  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Catholic  Church  through¬ 
out  the  country.  ” 

''HE  ENERGY  AND  ZEAL  OF  CATHOLIC 
WOMEN  ALSO  ORGANIZED. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Men’s  Organiza¬ 
tions  applies  as  well  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Women’s  Activities. 


IN  THE  BASILICA  AT  DOMREMY-LA-PUCELLE 


In  modern  times  a  basilica  has  been  erected  on  a  hill  near  Domremy  where  Joan  of  Arc  is  said  first  to  have 
heard  the  voices  telling  her  of  the  strange  mission  she  was  to  perform.  Everything  connected  with  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  was  intensely  interesting  tp  the  American  soldiers  who  were  stationed  in  that  part  of  Lorraine. 

rU.  S.  Official 


Knights  of  Columbus  direction  in  the 
camps;  how  to  help  the  Travelers’ 
Aid;  how  to  recruit  secretaries  for 
camp  work  at  home  and  abroad;  and 
how  to  co-operate  in  governmental 
activities,  such  as  the  loan  drives,  or 
Red  Cross  campaigns.  The  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  united,  national  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Catholics,  guided  by  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  War  Council,  was 
shown,  among  many  other  utterances, 
by  the  Red  Cross  in  its  letter  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1917,  in  which  it  stated  that,  “The 
Catholic  Church  has  rendered  inval¬ 
uable  service  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,”  and,  in  a  later  letter,  “The 
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More  than  four  thousand  women’s 
organizations  were  registered  and  the 
multiform  ways  in  which  Catholic 
women  helped  the  Government  win  the 
war  were  nationally  co-ordinated.  It 
was  through  this  committee  that  the 
highly  important  work  of  building  and 
maintaining  visitors’  houses  at  various 
camps  where  they  were  most  needed 
was  carried  on,  together  with  the 
equally  urgent  task  of  establishing 
community  houses  in  various  centres 
where  they  were  most  required.  In 
addition  there  was  the  preparing,  the 
dispatching,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
overseas  workers,  three  units  of  which 
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were  sent  to  France,  Italy,  Belgium 
and  Poland.  The  workers  for  the  vis¬ 
itors’  houses,  the  overseas  units  and 
the  community  houses  were  trained  at 
the  National  Catholic  Service  School 
at  Clifton,  Washington. 

Through  other  sub-committees  of 
the  central  Special  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee  the  Council  contributed  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  reconstruction  activities 


from  the  standpoint  of  Catholic  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  pronouncement  made  by  the 
Four  Bishops  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  attracted  international  at¬ 
tention,  and  ran  through  three  editions 
of  one  hundred  thousand  copies  each. 

''HE  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS  ALREADY 
PREPARED  TO  SERVE. 

When  the  great  war  broke  out  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  had  already  re- 


THE  LAST  TRIBUTE  FOR  FALLEN  COMRADE 


Here  Reverend  Matthew  J.  Walsh,  Chaplain,  U.  S.  A.,  is  shown  conducting  the  burial  services  over  Edmund  Len¬ 
non,  a  K.  C.  Secretary.  Sometimes  the  attendance  at  a  burial  was  large;  at  others  only  a  few  could  be  present. 
Sometimes  the  tast  services  were  conducted  while  shells  were  dropping  in  the  neighborhood.  Father  Marsh 
and  Monsignor  Connelly  are  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  officiating  priest.  U.  S.  Official 


of  the  government;  opening  and  main¬ 
taining  a  country-wide  system  of  em¬ 
ployment  bureaus  and  of  workingmen’s 
clubs,  called  “Everyman’s  Clubs,” 
and  a  number  of  vocational  training 
schools  at  the  Catholic  University  and 
elsewhere.  Many  pamphlets  on  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  social  service  prob¬ 
lems,  notably  the  famous  “  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Programme,”  were  published  and 
distributed  widely,  in  addition  to  a 
monthly  Bulletin. 

The  Reconstruction  Programme  calls 
for  a  special  word  of  consideration. 
Dealing  with  the  whole  subject  of 
labor  and  capital  in  their  social  aspects, 


ceived  their  diploma  of  graduation  as 
qualified  agents  in  war  relief  work 
through  their  service  to  the  men  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  National  Guard 
at  the  Mexican  border.  Eagerly  they 
welcomed  the  new  opportunity  to 
serve.  They  had  the  organization,  the 
machinery,  and  the  will  to  accomplish 
great  things.  The  Hierarchy  gave 
them  the  fullest  endorsement,  and  with 
that  as  their  good  will  capital,  they  sub¬ 
scribed  their  own  initial  war  fund  and 
commenced  their  work.  Instantly  their 
repute  guaranteed  them  public  favor, 
and  when  at  length  they  appealed  to 
the  general  public  for  funds  in  individ- 
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ual  state  jurisdiction  drives,  the  sup¬ 
port  they  received  exceeded  their  most 
sanguine  hopes.  Briefly,  instead  of 
obtaining  three  million  dollars  as  they 
had  at  first  hoped,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  independent  war  drive  re¬ 
sulted  in  over  fourteen  million  dollars. 

As  rapidly  as  circumstances  per¬ 
mitted,  they  translated  every  dollar  of 
this  fund  into  services  for  the  men  in 
the  Army  and  Navy.  Buildings  in 
every  large  camp  in  this  country  were 
quickly  erected,  equipped  and  manned, 
and  through  every  phase  of  camp  life 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  men  were 
known  as  energetic  friends  of  the  sol¬ 
dier,  never  so  much  as  when  the  influ¬ 
enza  plague  swept  through  the  camps 
and  demanded  heroic  self-sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  all  those  who  would  truly 
earn  the  title  of  patriot. 

When  William  J.  Mulligan,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Com¬ 
mittee  on  War  Activities,  went  over¬ 
seas  with  Rev.  P.  J.  McGivney,  su¬ 
preme  chaplain  of  the  organization, 
the  work  of  the  Knights  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Expeditionary  Forces  was  definite¬ 
ly  extended  so  that  it  embraced  all  the 
leading  points  of  disembarkation  and 
followed  the  movements  of  troops 
through  training  and  rest  areas  to  the 
very  front  of  battle. 

\  SUMMARY  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS. 

In  a  few  months  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  service  was  known  to  prac¬ 
tically  every  man  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  On  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  the  Knights  had  approx¬ 
imately  eight  hundred  wrorkers  abroad. 
The  Knights  were  the  first  American 
war  relief  workers  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  in  Germany  with  the  American 
army  of  occupation.  They  instituted 
clubs  in  Italy,  in  Great  Britain,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

The  Knights  had  two  hundred  and 
fifty  points  of  operation  overseas. 
Over  one  thousand  secretaries  consti¬ 
tuted  the  personnel  of  these  establish¬ 
ments.  At  home  the  Knights  had  over 
three  hundred  and  sixty  buildings  in 
home  camps,  manned  by  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  secretaries.  In  all  the 
large  cities  the  Knights  maintained 
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service  stations,  and  this  feature  of 
their  work  was  emphasized  in  large 
Atlantic  seaport  cities  like  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  where  all  the 
transports  wTere  met. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems 
of  reconstruction  work — the  re-employ¬ 
ment  of  returning  service  men — was 
met  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in 
conjunction  with  the  Committee  on 
Special  Activities  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council.  With  Peter  W. 
Collins,  an  expert  formerly  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  employ,  at  the  head  of  their 
Reconstruction  and  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  entire  Knights  of  Columbus 
organization  was  developed  and  sys¬ 
tematized  so  that  each  Knights  of  Col¬ 
umbus  Council  became  an  employment 
bureau  for  returned  service  men.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  a  nation  wide  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  education  was  launched  by 
the  Knights  as  part  of  its  share  of 
Americanization  work. 

HE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CORPS  OF 
CHAPLAINS. 

The  Direction  of  the  Catholic  Chap¬ 
lains  in  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  was  entrusted  by  the 
Pope  to  Right  Reverend  Patrick  J. 
Hayes,  D.D.,  who  was  the  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment,  and  is  now  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  that  city.  Bishop  Hayes  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Committee  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council,  and  continued 
to  serve  in  that  capacity  until  he 
became  Archbishop,  in  1919. 

The  question  of  the  Catholic  chap¬ 
lain  in  war  time,  of  course,  was  the 
centre  of  the  whole  terrible  problem 
of  war,  so  far  as  Catholics  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Great  as  was  the  recognized 
importance  of  recreational  work  in 
the  huge  camps  that  sprang  up  through¬ 
out  the  land  and  overseas;  unquestion¬ 
able  as  was  the  need  for  safeguarding 
the  physical  health  and  mental  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  still 
more  wras  it  essential,  much  more  was 
it  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  a 
pressing  duty  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  body,  to  safeguard  the  im¬ 
mortal  souls  of  the  gallant  young  men 
who  went  forth  to  give  their  lives  for 
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their  country.  Catholic  Chaplains  for 
the  Army  and  Navy;  Catholic  Chap¬ 
lains  in  sufficient  numbers  and  ade¬ 
quately  equipped  to  carry  on  their 
sacred  work — this  was  the  crux  of  the 
Catholic  problem;  this  work  above  all 
other  types  of  work  was  the  first  and 
foremost. 

There  were  only  a  few  chaplains  in 
the  American  Army  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  twenty-four  in  all,  of  whom 


the  men  in  the  service,  when  the  size 
of  the  regimentwas  so  greatly  increased. 
Through  the  officers  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council,  co-operating 
effectively  with  clergymen  of  other 
denominations,  the  Hierarchy  brought 
the  claims  of  the  Catholic  men  in  the 
service  to  the  friendly  attention  of  the 
government,  and  as  a  result,  the  Chap¬ 
lains’  Bill  was  passed  by  Congress, 
increasing  the  number  of  chaplains  to 


GETTING  IN  LINE  FOR  FOOD 

These  Belgian  children  in  the  town  of  Staden  have  forgotten  that  they  are  hungry  in  their  curiosity  at  being 
photographed.  It  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  form  a  proper  line  or  to  maintain  it  when  it  has  been  formed. 


eight  were  Catholics;  and  in  the  Navy 
there  were  only  four  or  five.  In  the 
whole  of  the  National  Guard  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  there  were 
only  nine  Catholic  Priests,  and  these 
had  no  official  standing.  The  going  of 
our  troops  to  the  Mexican  border  in 
1918  revealed  the  lamentable  short¬ 
age  of  chaplains,  and  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  War  the  first  and 
foremost  of  the  problems  which  the 
Hierarchy  had  to  solve  was  this. 

The  army  regulations  provided  for 
but  one  chaplain  to  every  regiment — a 
condition  which  was  conducive  to 
grave  neglect  of  the  spiritual  needs  of 


one  in  every  twelve  hundred  men,  a 
representation  which  had  been  the 
rule  under  the  old  organization  of  the 
army.  The  government  was  so  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  chap¬ 
lains  that  they  met  the  fullest  wishes  of 
the  religious  authorities  of  all  denom¬ 
inations  in  adopting  a  policy  of  non¬ 
interference  under  the  draft  law  with 
students  in  seminaries,  a  wise  provision 
which  looked  to  the  future  and  which 
if  the  war  had  been  of  long  continuance 
would  have  conduced  to  maintain  a 
full  supply  of  chaplains. 

Men  of  every  creed,  especially  prac¬ 
tical  commanding  officers  in  the  Army 
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and  Navy,  admitted  the  value,  even  in 
a  military  sense,  of  the  presence  of  the 
chaplains  with  the  forces.  To  have  the 
companionship  and  inspiration  of  a 
clergyman— to  whom  all  his  life  he  had 
looked  for  guidance  and  friendship;  to 
be  in  constant  touch  with  the  Sacra¬ 
ments,  the  source  of  inspiration  and 
strength  in  the  paths  of  duty;  to  know 
that  if  death  should  come  to  him  he 
would  have  near  him  the  help  most 
needed — all  this,  to  the  Catholic  sol¬ 
dier,  made  for  better  morale,  and  the 
best  army  is  that  in  which  the  morale 
is  highest.  And  in  an  army  and  a  navy 
like  those  of  the  United  States,  where 
Catholics  formed  such  a  notably  large 
proportion,  the  benefit  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  all  the  elements  of  morale  were 
obvious.  President  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  War  Baker,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Daniels,  fully  recognized  the 
expediency  of  increasing  the  number 
of  chaplains,  and  of  conserving  the 
sources  of  their  supply,  and  General 
Pershing  embodied  in  one  of  his  reports 
an  urgent  call  for  more  chaplains  for 
his  army. 

ISHOP  HAYES  APPOINTED  CHAPLAIN 
BISHOP  BY  THE  POPE 

With  the  vast  increase  in  the  number 
of  Catholic  chaplains  in  both  branches 
of  the  service,  chaplains  who  came  from 
all  dioceses  of  the  country,  complex 
problems  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
immediately  arose,  and  the  only  simple 
and  efficient  way  out  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties  was  taken  in  November,  1917,  when 
Bishop  Hayes  was  appointed  Chaplain 
Bishop  by  the  Pope,  and  placed  in 
supreme  spiritual  authority  over  all 
the  Catholic  chaplains  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

Once  the  chaplains  had  been  sur¬ 
rendered  by  their  own  diocesan  author¬ 
ities  they  came  under  the  immediate 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Chaplain 
Bishop.  The  Chaplain  Bishop  was 
offered  military  rank  by  the  United 
States  government  but  declined  it, 
feeling  that  he  could  do  more  good  by 
not  sacrificing  his  own  liberty.  He 
assumed  active  control  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1918,  and  at  once  named  five 
Vicar  Generals  whose  work  was  the 
same,  ecclesiastically,  so  far  as  the 
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chaplains  in  their  districts  were  con¬ 
cerned,  as  that  of  a  Bishop  in  a  dio¬ 
cese.  Rt.  Reverend  Monsignor  James 
N.  Connolly  was  named  Vicar  General 
in  charge  of  overseas  activities;  Rt. 
Reverend  Monsignor  William  M.  Foley, 
Great  Lakes  Vicariate;  Rt.  Rev.  Mon¬ 
signor  Leslie  J.  Kavanaugh,  Gulf  Vicar¬ 
iate;  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Joseph  M. 
Gleason,  Pacific  Vicariate;  and  Rt. 
Rev.  Monsignor  George  J.  Waring, 
Atlantic  Vicariate;  Rev.  Joseph  P. 
Dineen,  private  secretary  to  the  Chap¬ 
lain  Bishop;  Rev.  Lewis  J.  O’Hern, 
C.S.P.,  executive  secretary,  stationed  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  his  circular  letter  addressed  to 
the  Catholic  Chaplains  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  in  April,  1918,  Bishop  Hayes 
authoritatively  laid  down  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  governed  this  supreme  de¬ 
partment  of  Catholic  war  activity,  and 
brought  out  in  high  relief  the  spiritual 
opportunities  open  to  the  priests  who 
flocked  to  the  colors  under  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross.  “In  the  first  place,’’  he 
wrote,  “let  me  beg  of  you  to  bear  in 
mind  that  both  of  us,  Bishop  and 
Priest,  are  an  integral  and  necessary 
part  of  wartime  jurisdiction — it  would 
hardly  do  to  call  it  a  diocese — with  the 
flock  ever  on  the  brink  of  eternity 
scattered  over  land  and  sea,  amid  the 
perils  of  the  battle  front,  perils  of  the 
fortressed  clouds,  and  perils  of  the 
garrisoned  deep.  Hardly  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  have 
shepherds  been  called  to  follow  and  care 
for  the  fold  of  Christ  under  more  dan¬ 
gerous  and  heroic  circumstances.  *  * 

“A  war  chaplain  must  be  a  man  of 
marked  spiritual  life  both  for  the 
efficiency  of  his  ministry,  and  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  soul.  If  the  course  of 
modern  warfare  demands  military  lead¬ 
ers  to  be  almost  supermen  from  the 
viewpoint  of  genius,  endurance  and 
courage,  surely  priests  who  serve  such 
men  as  ministers  of  Christ  and  guides 
of  souls  should  be  of  a  very  superior 
type  with  regard  to  strength  and  spir¬ 
ituality  of  character.  The  Chaplain 
Corps  should  be  so  impressively  and 
supernaturally  clean-cut  in  its  align¬ 
ment  before  the  public  eye  that  no 
place  be  given  in  its  body,  for  a 
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moment,  to  a  weakling,  moral  or  spir¬ 
itual.  ” 

''I'HE  EXTENT  OF  THE  WORK  PERFORMED 
1  BY  THE  CHAPLAINS. 

At  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  there 
were  one  thousand  and  twenty-six 
Chaplains  in  active  service,  with  four 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  others  whose 
applications  had  been  officially  ap¬ 
proved;  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  in  all.  They  came  from 
every  state  in  the  union;  they  went 
wherever  the  American  flag  was  car¬ 
ried;  serving  not  only  the  ships  that 
carried  men  through  the  submarine- 
infested  waters,  and  on  the  firing  line  in 
France,  but  also  they  were  with  our 
men  in  Alaska,  the  Philippines,  China, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Siberia.  Of 
these  chaplains,  a  large  number  were 
killed  on  the  battlefield,  or  died  as  the 
result  of  disease  or  exposure  contracted 
in  the  service,  or  have  succumbed  since 
the  Armistice  as  the  result  of  injuries 
received  at  the  front.  The  United 
States  government  has  officially  hon¬ 
ored  many  of  the  chaplains,  and  the 
Allied  governments  have  also  officially 
recognized  their  bravery  and  their 
devotion  to  their  sacred  duties. 

The  Chaplain  Bishop  himself  testi¬ 
fies  to  the  satisfying  fact  that  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  our  government  were  most 
cordial,  and  that  the  official  authoii- 


ties  helped  in  every  way  possible  to 
facilitate  his  work.  Especially  was  this 
true  at  the  time  of  the  influenza  epi¬ 
demic,  when  every  request  made  to 
the  authorities  concerning  the  prompt 
transfer  of  chaplains  from  the  posts 
they  then  occupied  to  places  where 
they  could  more  actively  assist  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  that  terrible  scourge  was 
instantly  complied  with.  On  the  same 
authority  it  may  be  said  that  the  Chap¬ 
lain  Bishop  and  his  chaplains  on  the 
whole  had  very  pleasing  relations 
with  the  non-Catholic  chaplains  and 
the  authorities  of  other  denominations; 
indeed,  as  a  rule,  the  priests  in  the 
service  have  little  but  words  of  praise 
for  the  co-operation  extended  them  by 
non-Catholic  chaplains. 

As  to  the  relation  between  the  men 
and  their  chaplain,  the  thousands  of 
letters  received  by  the  Chaplain  Bishop 
from  the  priests  in  the  service  supply 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence.  To  sum  up,  it  may  justly  be 
said  that  the  documentary  evidence, 
and  the  living  voice  of  the  army  and 
navy,  concur  in  supporting  this  state- , 
ment,  namely,  that  the  greatest  per¬ 
sonal  friend  the  boys  had  in  the  camp 
was  the  chaplain,  and  the  appreciation 
of  his  service  was  felt  keenly  and  ex¬ 
pressed  warmly  by  non- Catholics  as 
well  as  by  the  Catholics. 
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War  Work  of  the  Y  M  C  A 

By  the  Search-Light  Information  Bureau 


'T'HE  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  a  world-wide  organiza¬ 
tion  engaged  in  civil  or  social  welfare 
service.  Its  emblem,  the  Triangle, 
bears  the  words  BODY,  MIND, 
SPIRIT,  and  symbolizes  its  true  pur¬ 
pose,— to  assist  and  encourage  the 
young  manhood  of  the  world  to  de¬ 
velop  physically,  mentally,  and  spirit¬ 
ually.  The  Y  is  the  oldest  of  the  social 
welfare  service  societies.  It  originated 
in  London,  England,  June  6,  1844, 
when  a  group  of  young  men  employed 
in  a  drygoods  estabhshment  met  to 
talk  over  ways  and  means  to  improve 
the  spiritual  condition  of  young  men 
engaged  in  business.  This  purpose 
was  soon  enlarged  to  include  their 
mental  and  social  needs.  Attractive 
rooms  were  secured  where  reading 
matter  was  kept  on  file  and  popular 
lectures  given.  In  1848  a  library  was 
opened  and  a  short  time  afterward 
educational  work  was  attempted. 

HE  Y  ESTABLISHED  IN  CANADA  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  Associations  in  America 
were  organized  in  1851  in  Montreal 
and  Boston,  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
British  Association.  Physical  train¬ 
ing  as  an  adjunct  of  Y  work  was  first 
practiced  by  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Association  in  1855.  The  spread  of  Y 
physical  training  dates  from  1856 
when  the  New  York  City  Association 
changed  the  constitution  to  read, 
“The  object  of  this  Association  shall 
be  the  improvement  of  the  spiritual, 
mental,  social,  and  physical  condition 
of  young  men.”  An  Association  build¬ 
ing  at  23d  Street  and  4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  equipped  with  gym¬ 
nasium,  bowling  alleys  and  baths,  the 
pioneer  of  similar  Association  buildings, 
was  opened  in  1869. 

HE  Y’S  MILITARY  EXPERIENCE  IN  SEVEN 
WARS— SEVENTY  YEARS. 

The  first  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  work 
recorded  is  that  of  British  Y  observers 
at  the  battle  of  Solferino  in  Italy  in 
1859.  The  first  war  work  of  the 
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American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  in  the 
Civil  War  (1861-1865)  when  it  called 
the  convention  which  resulted  in  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission. 
In  the  Spanish-American  War  (1898) 
528  secretaries  served  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and 
in  the  Philippines.  This  resulted  in  a 
request  from  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  to  establish  the  Y  work 
as  a  permanent  service,  and  the  Y  has 
since  been  a  service  organization  in  the 
principal  posts  and  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  its  insular  possessions.  In 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1903-1904) 
the  value  of  the  welfare  work  as  a  factor 
in  maintaining  the  spirit  of  the  army  was 
recognized  by  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  Boer  War  (1899-1900) 
the  Canadian  Y  inaugurated  camp  and 
field  welfare  service  which  the  British 
brought  to  fine  achievement  during 
the  World  War. 

IRST  CIVIC  WELFARE  ORGANIZATION  IN 
THE  WORLD  WAR. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
the  British  and  Canadian  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
joined  the  colors.  Within  two  weeks 
250  centres  were  opened  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Canadian  contingent 
took  its  secretaries  to  Europe  with  it. 
Before  America  entered  the  war  there 
were  1500  centres  in  full  swing.  It 
was  this  experience  that  established 
the  hut  type  of  service  on  an  extensive 
scale,  with  the  general  features  that 
have  proved  so  valuable  under  so 
many  varying  conditions.  This  work 
reaches  outside  the  British  Isles,  to 
Canada,  Egypt,  the  Dardanelles, 
Malta,  the  Mediterranean  ports,  India, 
Mesopotamia,  Eastern  South  Africa, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
India  Y.  M.  C.  A.  accompanied  the 
troops  from  India  to  a  dozen  fronts  on 
three  continents  and  opened  a  chain 
of  huts  in  India  itself. 

American  y.  m.  c.  a.  extends  its  serv- 

l  ICE  TO  EUROPE. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  in  1914  embarked 
for  war-stricken  Europe.  The  assur- 
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ances  which  he  gave  of  American  sup¬ 
port  in  both  men  and  money  resulted 
in  immediate  extension  of  activities. 
Work  was  begun  with  the  French, 
Russian  and  Italian  soldiers,  in  the 
Austrian  Army  and  among  the  Bul¬ 
garians.  The  American  Y  supplied  men 
and  money  for  work  with  the  Ruman¬ 
ian  Army  under  patronage  of  the 
Queen  of  Rumania.  Dr.  Mott’s  obser¬ 
vation  in  Germany,  resulted  in  the 


tents  with  an  extensive  traveling 
equipment.  When  America  entered  the 
World  War  (April  f>,  1917)  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Y.  M.  C.  A.  offered  its  services  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  same  day,  pledging  the  loyal  co¬ 
operation  of  all  Y.  M.  C.  A.  agencies. 

ERVING  MILLIONS  OF  AMERICAN  SOL¬ 
DIERS  AT  HOME. 

The  local  Associations  were  the 
foundations  of  the  whole  work.  Not 


WOMANLY  INTEREST  IN  WELFARE  WORK  FOR  MEN 


Queen  Mary  inspecting  one  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  that  bore  her  name  at  the  base  in  France.  Her  Majesty  publicly 
declared  her  appreciation  of  the  useful  work  carried  on  by  the  association  in  its  many  different  centres  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  all  had  their  own  branches  working,  with 
their  own  men.  British  Official 


inauguration  of  the  Prisoners  of  War 
Work. 

r^HE  Y  ALONG  THE  MEXICAN  BORDER. 

The  crisis  on  the  Mexican  border 
(1916)  caused  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  to  mobilize  150,000  troops  along 
the  Rio  Grande.  This  was  the  largest 
number  of  American  soldiers  on  the 
field  under  one  command  in  half  a 
century.  The  American  Y  entered  im¬ 
mediately  into  this  service;  during  nine 
months  it  assigned  374  secretaries  to 
duties  in  the  Army  along  the  border, 
providing  42  buildings  and  six  big 


only  did  they  uphold  the  National  War 
Work  Council,  but  they  rendered  un¬ 
told  service  largely  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense,  to  soldiers  and  sailors  in  their 
own  communities  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  country,  thus  setting  up  nearly 
2000  centres  for  action.  City  Associa¬ 
tions  threw  their  doors  wide  open  and 
expanded  their  regular  facilities  on  an 
unparalleled  scale. 

At  the  time  war  was  declared,  the 
Association  was  carrying  on  its  standard 
programme  of  activities  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  posts  of  the  Regular  Army  and  in 
the  Navy  Yards,  and  this  was  con- 
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tinued  and  expanded  as  occasion  de¬ 
manded  throughout  the  war,  but  of 
course  the  greater  part  of  its  work  was 
done  in  the  training  camps  and  can¬ 
tonments  which  were  established  after 
the  war  began.  Officers’  Training 
Camps,  National  Guard  Camps,  Na¬ 
tional  Army  Cantonments,  Naval 
Training  Stations,  Aviation  Camps, 
units  of  the  Students’  Army  Training 


multiplied,  while  on  1102  different 
trans-Atlantic  voyages  1512  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretaries  served  an  aggregate 
of  3,173,200  men  with  an  equipment 
which  cost  $1,057,157.97.  The  Y  was 
the  only  welfare  organization  which 
assigned  secretaries  to  ocean  trans¬ 
ports  prior  to  the  Armistice.  Among 
the  items  distributed  without  charge 
to  the  troops  on  shipboard  were  20,- 


C  AN  ADLAN  Y.  M.  C.  A.  HUT  IN  A  SHELL  HOLE 


The  Military  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  carried  on  its  work  with  the  troops  overseas  in  France  and  Germany,  and  in 
76  centres  in  England.  This  included  regular  camps  and  units,  base  camps,  convalescent  camps  and  hospitals.  More 
than  $4,500,000  was  contributed  for  this  work,  and  in  Canada  alone  ioo  civilian  secretaries  were  employed  by  the 
Association.  ©  Canada,  1919 


Corps  in  the  colleges,  and  many  other 
centres  where  smaller  bodies  of  troops 
were  assembled,  all  received  the  benefit 
of  the  Association’s  service. 

HE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  WITH  THE  GATHERING 
AND  EMBARKING  AMERICAN  ARMY. 

More  than  5000  troop  trains  had  Y 
representatives  on  board  during  the 
critical  period  of  July  1,  1917,  to 
October  30,  1918.  Wherever  possible 
there  were  two  or  three  Y  secretaries 
on  each  train.  Y  secretaries  also 
served  on  3000  troop  trains  carrying 
an  average  of  500  men  each  from  the 
training  camps  to  the  embarkation 
camps  and  ports.  Here  the  service  was 
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085,422  cigarettes,  1,009,097  bars  of 
chocolate  and  25,333,880  pieces  of 
stationery'. 

HE  Y.  M.  C  .A.  WITH  THE  TRANSPORT 
SERVICE  AND  THE  NAVY. 

The  crews  of  transport  and  supply 
ships  and  the  men  of  the  Army  supply 
depots  were  engaged  in  work  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  the  Y  sought 
to  help  them  to  realize  that  labor  which 
seemed  to  them  routine  drudgery  was 
essential.  Aboard  1090  supply  ships, 
equipment  consisting  of  athletic  mate¬ 
rial,  writing  material,  libraries,  motion 
pictures,  and  comforts  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution,  was  placed  by  the  Y.  On 
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some  of  these  ships  the  recreational 
material  was  provided  jointly  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  paying  74.9  per  cent,  the 
National  Catholic  War  Council  22.4 
per  cent,  and  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  2.7  per  cent. 

HE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  OVERSEAS  EUROPEAN 
NAVY  SERVICE. 

A  combined  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Army  and 
Navy  work  was  carried  on  throughout 
the  entire  war  period  for  soldiers,  sail- 


women  workers  besides  the  staffs  at 
Central  Headquarters  in  London,  Paris, 
Rome  and  at  the  regional  and  district 
offices  such  as  Bordeaux  and  Liver¬ 
pool.  A  total  of  about  2500  local  vol¬ 
unteer  workers  gave  their  aid. 

q^HE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  OVERSEAS  AND  SUPPLE- 
1  MENTARY  WORK. 

The  problems  which  the  American 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  faced  in  Europe  were 
more  difficult  than  those  in  America. 


THE  FIFTEEN  HUNDREDTH  “Y”  CENTRE  IN  FRANCE 


ors,  and  marines  at  the  ports  of  entry 
such  as  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  St.  Nazaire,  Brest,  Havre  and 
the  cities  of  London  and  Paris.  Also 
in  the  mine-laying  bases  in  Scotland, 
the  naval  aviation  camps  on  the  coasts 
of  Ireland  and  France,  and  the  bases 
from  Corfu  and  Gibraltar  in  the  south 
to  Archangel  the  northernmost  Euro¬ 
pean  post  were  centres.  During  the 
days  of  the  Armistice  new  stations  were 
opened  at  Kirkwall  and  Spalato.  Serv¬ 
ice  was  also  rendered  to  sailors  of  the 
British  Navy.  At  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  the  Y  in  the  Navy  overseas 
was  operating  in  78  stations  and  cities, 
with  135  different  centres.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  included  354  secretaries  and  107 


It  was  separated  from  its  base  by 
3000  miles  of  ocean,  while  the  pressure 
on  available  shipping  was  so  great, 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  submarines 
and  the  transport  requirements  of  the 
Army  itself,  that  during  practically 
the  entire  period  of  military  operations 
the  Association  secured  less  than  half 
of  the  cargo  space  estimated  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  it  adequately  provided 
with  material.  This  deficiency  alone 
made  it  difficult  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
render  that  more  adequate  service 
which  it  was  prepared  to  give,  and  for 
lack  of  which  it  received  the  usual 
quota  of  uninformed,  inconsiderate, 
careless  and  sometimes  ill-natured  and 
malicious  criticism. 
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Of  the  2,086,000  American  soldiers 
sent  to  Europe,  over  1,025,000  passed 
through  the  British  Isles,  for  the  most 
part  transported  in  British  ships.  For 
this  emergency  an  American  Y  organi¬ 
zation  was  set  up  in  various  cities  of  the 
British  Isles  to  serve  this  immense 
army  in  transit,  in  addition  to  the 
50,000  men  of  the  United  States  Navy 
stationed  in  British  ports.  Clubs, 
hotels,  and  recreation  huts  for  officers 


pool,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  Dublin,  Queens¬ 
town,  Southampton,  Folkestone  and 
other  cities. 

Over  5000  Y  women  and  men  served 
the  Association  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  At  the  famous  Eagle  Hut  on 
King’s  Way,  known  as  “America  in 
London,”  the  volunteer  workers  alone 
numbered  over  1000  and  included 
members  of  the  Rotary  Club,  one  of 
the  Y’s  most  ardent  supporters,  and 


LIGHTENING  THE  WAY 
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English  woman  serving  hot  coffee  to  some  of  the  French  reserves  sent  in  to  repulse  the  German  attack  in  Flanders, 
in  April,  t9i8,  which  was  aimed  at  Hazebrouck,  a  vital  railroad  centre  in  the  north.  Such  refreshment  vans  were 
on  the  style  of  the  old  London  coffee  stalls  and  were  kept  open  day  and  night.  N.  Y.  Times 


and  enlisted  men,  were  conducted  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
sightseeing  tours  were  conducted 
through  the  country  to  all  historical 
points.  A  staff  of  200  served  the  78 
Aviation  Camps  where  American  fliers 
were  in  training. 

The  International  Hospitality 
League  in  co-operation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  working  in  close  har¬ 
mony  with  the  British,  Canadian, 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Associa¬ 
tions,  rendered  a  moral  work  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors 
thronging  the  streets  of  London,  Liver- 


members  of  the  Green  Cross,  all  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  ranks  of  women  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  day.  At  Washington 
Inn,  St.  James’  Square,  there  were  213 
volunteer  workers;  at  Officers’  Inn, 
Cavendish  Square,  130  volunteer  work¬ 
ers;  day  after  day  and  month  after 
month  hundreds  of  women  worked  in 
canteens  and  at  social  centres  wher¬ 
ever  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  estab¬ 
lished  huts. 

HE  AMERICAN  ARMY  AND  THE  Y  IN 
FRANCE. 

In  France  more  than  12,000  Ameri¬ 
can  men  and  women,  enlisted  under 
the  Red  Triangle  as  a  unit  of  the 
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American  Army,  served  the  troops. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  the  first  American 
welfare  organization  to  start  work  in 
France  and  its  service  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  by  competent  authorities,  as 
amounting  to  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
all  the  social  welfare  work  done  in 
France.  To  perform  this  work  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  erected  in  France  491 
wooden  huts  and  1045  tents,  furnished 
them,  and  rented  others.  Thousands  of 
army  billets  were  requisitioned  under 
military  authority  in  the  devastated 
region  in  France  and  the  occupied 
section  of  Germany.  In  addition  to 
this  expense  the  sum  of  $50,000,000 
was  expended  in  social  welfare  alone, 
in  and  about  these  centres. 

HE  Y  HUT— THE  ARMY’S  HOME— THE 
SOLDIER  S  CLUB. 

In  carrying  out  its  welfare  pro¬ 
gramme  the  aim  and  apex  of  the 
whole  Y  organization  was  the  “Hut.” 
The  “hut”  in  hundreds  of  cases  was  a 
large,  commodious,  especially  designed 
wooden  building,  uniquely  fitted  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  social  life  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  community.  In  the  cities  of 
France  and  England  it  was  often  a 
luxuriously  furnished  private  dwell¬ 
ing,  chateau,  or  hotel.  At  the  front, 
near  the  firing  line,  it  was  often  nothing 
more  than  a  half  demolished  building, 
a  barn,  cellar,  or  dug-out,  but  wherever 
the  Red  Triangle  was  displayed  it  was 
still  a  “hut,”  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  soldier^  and  their  homes. 

In  all,  the  Y  operated  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army  at  home  and  abroad  over 
4000  “huts,”  “homes”  and  “clubs,”  at 
a  cost  of  over  $20,000,000  for  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment  alone.  It 
then  expended  more  than  $73,000,000 
on  activities  and  free  services  in  these 
huts  or  directly  radiating  from  them. 
In  America  952  wooden  buildings  were 
constructed  and  equipped  by  the  Y  at 
a  total  cost  of  $8,338,317.  In  the 
British  Isles,  154  huts  were  operated; 
of  these  47  were  permanent  Y  build¬ 
ings,  37  constructed  huts,  33  rented 
quarters,  and  37  buildings  furnished 
rent  free  by  the  British. 

In  France,  owing  to  the  shifting 
conditions  of  warfare,  several  hundred 
huts  were  opened,  equipped,  operated 


for  periods  varying  from  days  to 
months,  and  evacuated  as  the  military 
population  moved  out.  After  the 
Armistice,  in  February,  1919,  2505 
huts  were  being  operated  in  France 
and  Germany.  Of  these  431  were 
specially  constructed  wooden  build¬ 
ings,  538  rented  buildings,  579  Army 
billets  or  temporary  quarters,  and  957 
tents.  A  total  of  $11,679,490  was 
expended  in  France  and  Germany  on 
huts  alone.  Besides,  over  100  hotels 
and  cafes  were  operated  in  France  and 
Germany  for  American  soldiers,  the 
yearly  rental  of  which  was  in  excess  of 
3,000,000  francs. 

OST  EXCHANGES— THE  Y  CARRIED  THE 
CANTEEN  BURDEN. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  addition  to  its 
free  service  requiring  expenditures  of 
$129,082,900  in  the  World  War,  took 
the  burden  of  the  Post  Exchanges  or 
Canteens  off  the  shoulders  of  the  Army 
in  France  and  operated  at  cost  for  the 
soldiers  a  chain  of  over  1400  retail 
stores,  the  largest  chain  of  retail  stores 
in  the  world. 

Ordinarily  this  business  enterprise 
is  handled  by  the  Army  itself,  but  in 
order  that  the  large  number  of  soldiers 
required  for  the  purpose  might  be 
released  for  their  primary  functions  of 
training  and  fighting,  the  Association, 
at  the  Army’s  request — practically  an 
order — took  over  the  “sour  lemon  of 
the  canteens”  as  it  has  been  called,  and 
operated  them  until  April  1,  1919, 
when,  after  the  close  of  military  opera¬ 
tions,  the  Army  was  again  in  a  position 
to  assign  soldiers  to  the  task. 

The  canteens  supplied  to  the  soldiers 
such  articles  of  common  need  as  cigars, 
cigarettes,  tobacco,  matches,  chewing 
gum,  biscuits,  jam,  canned  fruits,  sar¬ 
dines,  chocolate,  candy,  handkerchiefs, 
sewing  kits,  shoe  polish,  soap,  razors, 
razor  blades,  shaving  sticks,  shaving 
brushes,  tooth  paste,  tooth  brushes, 
candles  and  many  others.  The  volume 
of  business  transacted  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  canteens 
was  in  excess  of  $50,000,000.  Because 
of  the  shortage  of  transportation  and 
consequent  impossibility  of  obtaining 
adequate  supplies  from  America,  the 
Association  was  obliged  to  purchase  in 
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Europe  and  even  to  manufacture  some 
of  its  canteen  supplies.  The  higher 
prices  which  these  operations  as  well  as 
the  excessive  cost  of  transportation  en¬ 
tailed  led  to  charges  of  profiteering 
against  the  Association,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  canteen  prices  were  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  actual  cost  of  articles  sold  plus 
estimated  cost  of  transportation  and 
insurance,  without  charge  for  rent  of  huts, 


Quartermaster  Department.  Among 
both  of  these  supplies  were  cases  of 
cigarette  packages  containing  gift  cou¬ 
pons,  which,  when  sold  gave  rise  to  the 
wide-spread  slander  that  the  Y  was 
selling  gift  goods  for  profit.  As  proved 
by  rigid  investigation  the  Y  received 
no  more  cigarettes  and  sold  no  more 
than  were  paid  for,  but  it  has  been 
difficult  to  correct  this  slander. 


HOLIDAY  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  CANTEEN 


salaries  and  expenses  of  canteen  workers, 
accountants,  or  any  other  overhead  ex¬ 
penses. 

mHE  STORY  OF  THE  SALE  OF  GIFT  CIG- 
1  ARETTES. 

Consignments  of  gift  cigarettes 
created  some  complications  through 
their  being  sent  with  ordinary  consign¬ 
ments  bearing  no  exterior  distinguish¬ 
ing  marks.  Owing  to  pressure  of  work 
in  unloading  at  docks,  goods  were  sort¬ 
ed  by  commodities  instead  of  by  con¬ 
signments,  and  Y  workers  presenting 
manifests  for  a  number  of  cases  of 
goods  would  receive  the  first  cases 
available,  regardless  of  consignment 
mark.  Unmarked  supplies  were  also 
furnished  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  the 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  THIS  SERVICE  TO 
THE  ARMY. 

The  Canteen  Service  rendered  the 
A.  E.  F.  can  only  be  summarized  here: 
Canteen  or  Post  Exchange  goods  were 
distributed  at  1414  points  up  to 
January  1,  1919,  ranging  from  large 
hotels  or  casinos  in  leave  areas  where 
thousands  of  men  might  be  served  in  a 
day,  to  rolling  kitchens  consisting  of 
camion  and  trailer  serving  men  at  the 
front  under  fire.  At  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  159  different  articles  were  sold. 

From  the  outset  the  Y  was  faced 
with  a  shortage  of  cargo  tonnage  ex¬ 
ceeding  50  per  cent  of  their  estimated 
requirements  while  at  no  time  did 
motor  or  railroad  transport  approach 
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the  needs.  C  onditions  were  aggravated 
by  military  restrictions,  embargoes 
and  delays,  but,  nevertheless,  between 
June  i,  1918,  and  March  1,  1919,  the 
Traffic  Department  handled  9554  cars 
of  material,  an  average  of  nearly  1000 
cars  a  month.  Forty-seven  warehouses 
were  operated  in  France;  7  base  port 
warehouses,  5  central;  3  forward,  and 
32  divisional. 

The  credit  balance  of  about  $500,000 
which  remained  at  the  end  of  the  entire 
canteen  transaction,  and  which  would 
probably  have  been  wiped  out  alto¬ 
gether  if  all  proper  charges  had  been 
included,  was  turned  over  to  the 
American  Legion  as  representing  the 
ex-service  men  —  this  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  in  the  Army  of  using 
canteen  profits  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  it  must  be 
understood,  continued  at  all  times  its 
free  distribution  of  its  own  goods. 
Supplies  given  away  in  free  service  in 
these  canteens  amounted  in  value  to 
$2,664,253.61. 

The  forty-four  y  factories  oper¬ 
ated  ABROAD. 

The  scarcity  of  ship  tonnage,  pre¬ 
venting  the  shipment  of  sufficient  sup¬ 
plies  from  America  and  the  absolute 
lack  in  Europe,  forced  the  Y  into  an 
extensive  manufacturing  programme. 
The  scheme  was  set  on  foot  early  and 
by  April  1,  1918,  the  Y  accumulated 
enough  raw  material  to  begin  operating 
on  a  large  scale.  From  that  date  until- 
December  31,  1918,  when  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  of  the  American  Army 
took  over  the  plants  the  Association 
put  successively  into  operation  44  fac¬ 
tories.  These  factories  during  six 
months  produced  chocolate,  chocolate 
cream  bars,  chocolate  nut  rolls,  cara¬ 
mels,  cartons,  biscuits  and  jam. 

Stationery  was  also  manufactured. 
For  this  purpose  wood  pulp  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  transported  to  the  factory, 
and  lamp  black  for  printing  inks,  gum 
arabic  for  mucilage  and  talc  to  surface 
the  paper,  were  bought  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  A  paper  factory  was  secured  at 
Tolosa,  Spain,  where  100,000,000  sheets 
of  writing  paper  bearing  the  Red  Tri¬ 
angle  were  made.  This  employed  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  town,  men,  women 


and  children,  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

HE  SERIOUS  PROBLEM  OF  MOTOR  TRANS¬ 
PORT. 

The  problem  of  getting  supplies  into 
the  warehouses  was  chiefly  one  of 
overcoming  railroad  conditions.  The 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  these 
supplies  to  the  various  units  was  that 
of  motor  transport.  It  is  needless  to 
mention  the  difficulties  the  Association 
experienced  in  getting  cars.  At  no 
time  did  it  approach  the  required  needs. 
The  total  motor  equipment  purchased 
was  about  2200  vehicles  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions.  For  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  this  equipment  the  Association 
operated  in  France  100  garages.  Mo¬ 
bile  repair  shops  were  operated  in  the 
advance  sector.  Drivers  and  me¬ 
chanics  employed  aggregated  about 
600  men  at  the  period  of  maximum 
activity. 

During  offensives,  all  roads  leading 
to  the  battle  front  were  jammed  with 
traffic.  Great  trucks  laden  with  am¬ 
munition,  food,  and  men,  long  lines  of 
horse  and  motor-drawn  cannon,  little 
carts  bearing  machine  guns  and  am¬ 
munition,  ambulances,  every  conceiv¬ 
able  form  of  military  transport  crowded 
every  possible  shell-torn  and  traffic- 
worn  road.  There  was  no  question  of 
making  speed  any  more  than  on  a 
crowded  city  street  in  need  of  repairs. 
Strict  military  regulations  ruled  the 
traffic. 

In  the  Argonne,  most  of  the  roads 
were  open  to  traffic  one  way  only.  It 
took  sometimes  twenty-four  hours  to 
make  a  circuit  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
kilometres.  At  times,  even  the  Army 
Quartermaster  could  not  get  to  the 
front  the  necessary  subsistence.  Much 
less  could  the  Y  with  its  limited  equip¬ 
ment  get  forward  its  goods. 

REE  BANKING  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS  ES¬ 
TABLISHED. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  became  the  banker 
and  depository  for  the  soldiers  free  of 
cost  and  found  itself  engaged  in  ex¬ 
tensive  banking  operations  as  trustees 
of  funds,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
The  Y  forwarded  351,460  remittances, 
involving  the  sum  of  $21,558,214.41  to 
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the  relatives  of  soldiers  throughout  the 
world  without  any  charge  for  handling, 
and  also  sent  some  money  by  cable. 
It  would  have  cost  the  soldiers  more 
than  $112,000  for  the  actual  expense 
incurred  for  this  service.  The  French 
banks  refused  to  cash  American  checks 
other  than  Army  pay  checks.  The  duty 
then  devolved  on  the  Y  to  serve  the 
soldier  and  assist  him  in  cashing  his 
checks.  As  a  result  it  made  payment  on 
:>ay  checks,  personal  checks  and  checks 


Leave  areas— vacations  from  battle- 

j  FRONTS,  CAMPS  AND  SHIPS. 

One  of  the  most  useful  services 
rendered  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  the 
provision  of  vacation  and  recreation 
centres  in  Leave  Areas  for  the  soldiers 
and  sailors.  It  was,  of  course,  impossi¬ 
ble  for  American  soldiers  in  Europe  to 
spend  their  periods  of  leave  at  home, 
as  the  British  and  French  were  able  to 
do.  The  military  authorities  turned  to 
the  Association  for  a  solution  of  this 


KEEP  THE  GLOW  IN  OLD  GLORY 


Girl  war-worker  playing  "Keep  the  Glow  in  Old  Glory  "  which  became  very  popular  in  Paris.  This  scene  is  taken 
from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  garden  party  given  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  for  the  benefit  of  the  Paris  poor  whose 
homes  were  destroyed  by  the  German  long-range  guns.  International  Film  Service 


on  American  banks  in  large  numbers. 
This  was  especially  heavy  at  week-ends 
and  holidays. 

The  work  among  Allied  Armies  and 
Prisoners  of  War  was  financed  by  the 
National  War  Work  Council,  but 
administered  jointly  by  the  War  Work 
Council  and  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  name  of  the  International 
Committee.  This  varied  work,  in¬ 
volving  contact  with  thirty  different 
nationalities,  was  administered  from 
New  York  with  special  field  secretaries 
in  charge  of  different  branches  of  the 
work  scattered  over  the  world.  Ameri¬ 
can  secretaries  assigned  to  other  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  movements  worked  under  the 
general  direction  of  these  movements. 
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big  problem,  equally  as  new  to  the 
Army  as  it  was  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
developing  into  one  of  the  most  vital 
confronting  the  American  Expedition¬ 
ary  Forces.  This  required  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  to  engage  in  another  gigantic 
enterprise,  co-operating  with  the  Army 
in  taking  control  in  dozens  of  cities; 
in  leasing  hotels,  restaurants,  theatres, 
casinos,  conducting  some  of  the  leading 
resorts  and  watering  places  in  France — 
until  it  found  itself  the  greatest  hotel 
syndicate  in  the  world,  with  accom¬ 
modations  each  day  and  beds  each 
night  for  70,000  soldiers.  This  cost 
$2,799,700,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
entertainment  on  a  tremendous  scale. 

The  Army  designated  the  areas  and 
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centres,  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  sugges¬ 
tions,  besides  providing  transportation, 
food  and  lodging  for  soldiers  on  leave 
while  on  a  duty  status.  The  Y  fur¬ 
nished  all  recreation,  entertainment 
and  service. 

HE  LEAVE  AND  RECREATION  CENTRES 
ESTABLISHED. 

Thirty-three  leave  centres  and  six 
recreation  centres  were  equipped  and 
maintained  for  American  soldiers  by 
Army  orders  in  thirteen  leave  areas  in 
France,  Germany  and  Monaco,  be¬ 
sides  two  in  Italy  and  one  in  England. 
This  was  accomplished  with  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  personnel  of  885  secretaries,  408 
men  and  477  women  trained  for  leave 
area  work,  who  entertained  over  450,- 
000  soldiers  in  the  French  leave  areas, 
150,000  in  the  recreation  centres,  and 
510,000  in  the  Rhine  leave  areas,  not 
including  the  soldiers  entertained  in 
Paris,  England  and  Italy.  Some  of 
the  best  known  holiday  resorts  in 
Europe  were  utilized. 

The  opening  of  these  leave  centres 
on  February  16,  1918,  marked  the 
launching  of  a  great  enterprise.  For 
example  the  Grand  Cercle  at  Aix-les- 
Bains,  famous  around  the  world,  was 
converted  into  a  club  house  for  the 
American  doughboy.  With  theatres 
running,  several  movie  performances  a 
day  in  the  cinema  hall,  dancing  in  the 
ball-rooms,  continual  canteen  service  in 
several  parts  of  the  casino,  rough  and 
tumble  frolics  every  night  after  the 
show,  athletics  in  the  form  of  baseball, 
soccer,  hikes  in  the  mountains,  boat 
excursions  on  the  lakes,  thermal  baths, 
nothing  was  overlooked  for  the  soldier’s 
comfort. 

The  first  week-end  recreation  centre 
opened  was  in  the  Hotel  de  la  Plage  at 
Ste.  Marguerite  for  army  and  naval 
officers  at  St.  Nazaire.  The  experiment 
proved  so  successful  that  similar  re¬ 
creation  centres  were  opened  at  Trez- 
Hir  (Long  Beach)  near  Brest,  Nancy, 
close  to  the  front,  and  at  Valen^ay  near 
Issoudun.  Later  Lyons  and  Paris  were 
added  to  this  list  of  activities.  In 
January,  1919,  the  centres  of  Cham- 
bery  and  Challes-les-Eaux  in  the  Savoy 
Area  were  set  aside  for  negro  soldiers 
on  leave. 


The  Rhine  Valley  Area  was  opened 
after  the  Armistice,  following  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Army  of  Occupation. 
Five  centres  were  conducted  at  Co¬ 
blenz,  Neuwied,  Treves,  Andernach, 
and  Neuenahr.  These  were  operated 
under  supervision  of  the  Paris  Leave 
Area  office  until  May  7,  1919,  when 
they  were  turned  over  to  the  control 
of  the  Third  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Coblenz,  to  be  merged  eventually  with 
the  general  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  within 
its  respective  Army  divisions  in 
Germany. 

NTERTAINING  THE  ARMIES  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD. 

The  Entertainment  Service,  carried 
through  for  the  American  Army,  at 
home  and  overseas,  reached  immense 
proportions.  In  two  years  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  created  an  organization  for  en¬ 
tertaining  and  assisting  the  Army 
which  ultimately  became  recognized  to 
be  as  indispensable  to  the  social  wel¬ 
fare  of  soldiers  in  modern  scientific 
warfare  as  were  the  departments  which 
fed  and  clothed  them  to  their  material 
welfare. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  work 
the  Y  organized  the  biggest  theatrical 
enterprise  in  the  history  of  amuse¬ 
ments.  It  mobilized  a  personnel  of 
1470  entertainers,  including  some  of 
the  best  known  dramatic  and  musical 
artists  in  the  United  States.  It  gave 
upward  of  220,000  separate  perform¬ 
ances  to  the  soldiers  with  an  approxi¬ 
mated  attendance  overseas  of  88,000,- 
000  and  more  than  48,000,000  at  home. 
It  provided  overseas  alone  23,000  cos¬ 
tumes  and  accessories,  18,000  musical 
instruments,  and  450,000  pieces  of 
sheet  music. 

1 1  gave  overseas  157,000  movie  shows 
aggregating  over  8,000,000  feet,  or 
more  than  1500  miles  of  film.  The 
aggregate  attendance  at  these  movie 
shows  overseas  alone  (between  April, 
1918,  and  July,  1919)  was  over  94,000,- 
000  at  5261  different  places.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  the  gross  attendance  at  mo¬ 
tion  picture  shows  reached  210,000,000. 

This  was  all  absolutely  free  of  cost 
to  the  soldiers.  If,  as  under  ordinary 
conditions,  the  soldier  had  paid  a 
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minimum  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  it 
would  have  cost  the  soldiers  the  sum  of 
$21,000,000  to  attend  these  motion 
picture  shows,  and  at  even  the  same 
low  admission  price  for  vaudeville  and 
other  entertainment  in  excess  of  $13,- 
000,000  more.  The  net  expenditure  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  provide  this  huge 
enterprise  exceeded  $7,300,000,  and 
this  figure  was  made  possible  by 
gratuitous  or  underpaid  services  which 
at  usual  professional  rates  would  have 
at  least  doubled  this  expenditure. 

THLETICS— BUILDING  THE  PHYSICAL 
MAN. 

Under  the  orders  of  General  Per¬ 
shing,  and  in  full  co-operation  with  the 
Army,  the  Y  organized  in  the  World 
War  a  great  series  of  athletic  activities 
of  all  kinds.  In  the  A.  E.  F.  more  than 
33,000,000  took  part  in  games  under  Y 
supervision,  which  were  attended  by 
40,000,000  spectators.  The  Army  in 
France,  which  averaged  during  this 
period  1 ,200,000,  was  thus  served  more 
than  sixty  times  over. 

More  than  10,000,000  watched  the 
Army  baseball  games  in  America  and 
France,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  as 
the  season’s  attendance  at  both  big 
leagues.  Nearly  all  took  part  in  in¬ 
formal  games  in  the  A.  E.  F.  This 
included  the  mass  and  company  games 
with  everybody  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  More  than  1000  Y  athletic 
directors  were  employed  to  carry  this 
programme  through,  including  345  full 
time  directors  at  the  maximum  activi¬ 
ty  in  France,  and  541  in  the  home 
camps  in  March,  1918. 

HE  Y  SUGGESTED  THE  INTER-ALLIED 
GAMES. 

Besides  serving  the  Army  during  the 
combat  period,  the  Y  proposed  to  the 
Army  as  early  as  October,  1918,  a 
constructive  athletic  programme  to  be 
put  in  operation  after  the  Armistice. 
This  programme  was  adopted  by  the 
Army,  and  carried  out  with  complete 
military  co-operation  under  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Athletic 
Department.  It  culminated  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  Championships  in  May  and 
June,  and  in  the  Inter- Allied  Games 
held  in  the  Pershing  Stadium  from 
June  22  to  July  6,  1919. 
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The  Pershing  Stadium,  seating 
25,000  persons,  was  designed  and  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
material  and  equipment.  The  French 
Government  donated  the  site  and  the 
American  Army  furnished  most  of  the 
labor.  This  Stadium  was  presented  to 
the  American  Army,  and  later  through 
General  Pershing  was  offered  as  a 
gift  to  the  French  Nation  and  accepted. 

DUCATION— GIVING  THE  SOLDIER  HIS 
OPPORTUNITY. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  expended  in  educa¬ 
tional  work  for  American  soldiers  and 
sailors,  at  home  and  abroad  up  to 
October  1,  1919,  more  than  $6,000,000, 
of  which  $2,509,655  was  expended  in 
America.  Of  this  $1,476,575  was  for 
lectures,  library  service,  instruction 
and  educational  literature,  $931,273 
for  newspapers,  magazines  and  corre¬ 
spondence  materials,  and  $91,807  for 
sex  hygiene  education.  The  Overseas 
educational  expenditures  amounted  to 
$3-952,073. 

The  number  of  books  and  periodicals 
distributed  free  to  the  American  Army 
abroad  up  to  May  1,  1919,  reached  the 
grand  total  of  60,000,000.  The  record 
in  France  was:  books,  5,400,000; 
periodicals,  songbooks,  maps,  pamph¬ 
lets,  religious  literature,  19,670,000; 
newspapers,  31,400,000. 

In  the  British  Isles,  2,700,000  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  were  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  Library  Department  in 
London  purchased  and  dispatched  to 
France  more  than  5,000,000  items,  and 
170,000  to  Gibraltar,  Russia  and  to 
war  prisoners  in  Germany  and  Austria. 
In  addition,  in  co-operation  with  and 
for  the  American  Library  Association 
it  forwarded  128,936  books. 

Overseas,  all  educational  work  prior 
to  the  Armistice  was  restricted  by  war 
conditions.  The  Educational  Director, 
however,  reported  on  October  1,  1918, 
that  at  that  date  30,000  illiterates  and 
foreign  born  were  being  reached  by 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing 
English,  and  more  than  200,000  were 
being  taught  French  in  huts. 

HE  Y’S  GREATER  EDUCATIONAL  CON- 
TRIBUTION. 

The  Y’s  most  important  educational 
contribution,  however,  was  the  elabor- 
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ate  system  that  it  planned  and  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  Army  from  elementary 
classes  in  English  for  illiterates  to  a 
completely  organized  university,  which 
the  Army  finally  took  over  with  the 
personnel  as  its  Educational  Corps  for 
the  altered  conditions  following  the 
Armistice.  This  work  involved  a  vig¬ 
orous  recruiting  campaign  for  over  450 
educators — teachers  as  well  as  or- 


carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
men  who  had  devised  them,  and 
reached  impressive  proportions. 

Relationships  with  other  welfare 

.  AND  RELIEF  ORGANIZATIONS. 

While  the  Red  Cross  provided  for 
relief  work,  the  welfare  organizations 
provided  for  the  amusement  and  rec¬ 
reation  of  the  troops  by  means  of  their 
programme  of  social,  educational, 
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ganizers  in  all  educational  fields — and 
the  preparation  of  a  list  of  text  and 
reference  books  and  educational  sup¬ 
plies,  estimated  as  sufficient  for  an 
army  of  2,000,000  men.  This  list  was 
sent  to  America,  and  an  aggregate  of 
1,795,483  books  and  pamphlets,  costing 
$1,178,168  was  actually  delivered  and 
paid  for.  On  April  15,  1919,  after 
several  weeks’  negotiation  the  Army 
took  over  the  educational  work  at  the 
request  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Army 
Educational  Commission.  A  previous 
offer  of  the  Army  to  reimburse  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  textbooks  and  supplies 
was  accepted,  and  about  $1,150,000 
was  paid.  The  plan  and  the  methods 
worked  out  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were 


physical  and  religious  activities.  The 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  carried 
on  their  activities  partly  through  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Knights  of  Col¬ 
umbus  and  the  Salvation  Army  partici¬ 
pated  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  certain 
activities.  The  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation  co-operated  with  the  other 
organizations  to  the  fullest  extent  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  putting  its  book  service 
at  the  disposition  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  those  organizations.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  there  was  much  cordial  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and,  on  occasions,  in  the  matter 
of  entertainment,  several  organizations 
combined:  for  instance,  the  Red  Cross 
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and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  jointly  financed 
the  Army  show  of  “  Let’s  Go.”  During 
the  period  before  the  Armistice  the  Y 
provided  Knights  of  Columbus  huts 
with  entertainment,  as  it  supplied 
those  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board.  In  the  spring  of  1919 
the  Knights  brought  over  entertainers 
who  toured  their  huts,  but  the  Y  sup¬ 
ply  was  still  largely  called  upon.  At 
Antwerp,  in  the  spring  of  1919,  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  com¬ 
bined  to  furnish  the  entertainment. 
The  circus  which  toured  the  A.  E.  F. 
in  the  summer  of  1919  was  organized 
and  partly  equipped  by  the  Y.  M .  C.  A. 
at  Bordeaux,  but  its  later  management, 
booking  and  financing  were  taken  over 
by  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

The  American  Y  served  in  the 
French  Army  as  the  Foyer  da  Soldat, — 
the  soldier’s  fireside  or  hut.  It  assisted 
the  British  and  Canadian  Y’s  with 
the  Chinese  Labor  Corps  in  France, 
with  the  Belgians,  the  Portuguese,  the 
Moroccans,  the  Indians,  and  the  score 
of  races  marshaled  in  the  European 
fighting  forces.  It  served  in  the  Italian 
Army  as  the  Casa  del  Soldato.  It  served 
with  the  Rumanians,  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks,  and  in  Poland,  in  the  prison 
camps  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria;  with  the  Russians  in  the 
Southern  and  Central  Armies,  with  the 
Allied  forces  in  North  Russia  to  the 
frozen  front  at  Archangel  and  across 
Siberia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Independent  of  both  the  Prisoners  of 
War  Work,  or  the  enormous  work  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France,  the  funds  expended  by  the 
American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  Armies 
of  the  Allies  in  response  to  urgent 
representations  from  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments  and  Commanders  approved  by 
General  Pershing,  reached  nearly 
$20,000,000. 

HE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  WITH  THE  ARMY  OF  OC¬ 
CUPATION  IN  GERMANY. 

The  Third  Army  for  the  occupation 
of  the  American  sector  in  Germany 
consisted  of  some  300,000  troops, 
which  commenced  their  march  to  the 
Rhine  at  5:30  in  the  morning,  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1918.  The  vanguard  of  the  Y 
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forces  came  into  the  territory  of  occu¬ 
pation  on  December  1 1,  1918.  By  April 
1,  1919,  four  months  later,  the  Y  had 
in  operation  425  full  time  centres, 
while  83  other  points  were  being  served 
at  regular  intervals  by  portable  motion 
picture  equipment  and  rolling  canteens. 

All  of  the  belligerents,  except  Tur¬ 
key,  opened  the  prisoners-of-war  camps 
to  Y  work  on  a  basis  of  international 
reciprocity.  Permission  to  maintain 
activities  in  Germany  was  conditioned 
on  the  maintenance  of  a  similar  work 
for  German  prisoners  in  Allied  prison 
camps.  This  work  did  not  cease  when 
America  left  the  ranks  of  the  neutrals 
and  joined  the  forces  allied  against  the 
Central  Powers.  The  International  Y 
Committee  by  permission  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government,  kept  its  executive 
responsibilities,  continued  its  support, 
and  retained  the  majority  of  its  senior 
secretaries  in  order  to  maintain  the 
reciprocal  nature  of  the  service. 

ENOMINATIONALISM  DISCOURAGED  BY 
THE  Y  LEADERS. 

Denominationalism,  as  it  is  popular¬ 
ly  known,  was  discouraged  by  the  Y. 
At  the  huts,  Protestant,  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  and  Jewish  chaplains  conducted  or 
assisted  in  services  of  an  informal 
character.  Saturday  evening  a  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  would  use  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  as  an 
improvised  confessional,  and  Sunday 
morning  celebrate  early  Mass  in  a  hut, 
which  later  was  used  for  a  Protestant 
service.  On  the  two  great  Jewish  holi¬ 
days,  New  Year’s  Day  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  when  Jewish  soldiers  were 
given  three  days  of  leave  to  go  to  cer¬ 
tain  designated  centres,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
huts  at  these  places  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Jewish  rabbis.  At  the  Jew¬ 
ish  New  Year  service  in  the  Y  hut  at 
Chaumont,  General  Headquarters  of 
the  A.  E.  F.,  a  Roman  Catholic  chap¬ 
lain,  by  invitation  of  the  officiating 
rabbi,  made  the  address,  while  Protes¬ 
tant  ministers  in  the  congregation 
joined  in  the  services. 

Although  1462  clergymen  were  sent 
overseas  by  the  Y.  M.C.  A.,  only  a 
small  portion  of  these  were  assigned  to 
definite  religious  duties,  aside  from 
a  small  group  of  special  speakers  sent 
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in  1919.  Denominationally  the  rosters 
of  these  were  as  follows:  Baptist,  268; 
Christian,  100;  Congregational,  191; 
Dutch  Reformed,  1;  Episcopal,  129; 
Evangelical,  3:  Lutheran,  9:  Metho¬ 
dist,  338;  Moravian,  1;  Presbyterian, 
361;  Reformed,  14;  Swedenborgian,  1; 
Union,  8;  Unitarian,  23;  United  Breth¬ 
ren,  7;  Universalist,  8. 

Religious  activities  comprised :  regu¬ 
lar  religious  work  furthered  by  specially 
designated  leaders  and  chaplains  co- 


Allies  in  various  war  zones  throughout 
the  world,  among  prisoners  of  war  with¬ 
out  respect  to  nationality—  would  have 
been  impossible  but  for  two  factors 
which  contributed  largely  to  its  suc¬ 
cess.  The  first  was  the  generous 
financial  co-operation  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

The  other  factor  was  the  faithful 
service  of  a  body  of  devoted  Americans, 
underpaid  and  overworked,  who  gave 
themselves  unselfishly  to  the  interests 


CAMOUFLAGED  CANADIAN  Y  HUT 

These  huts  were  carried  up  as  near  to  the  front  lines  as  possible,  and  in  some  cases  a  notice  was  put  on  them 
announcing  that  their  merchandise  was  for  the  wounded — or  for  walking  wounded  men  only.  Here  such  casualties 
could  get  a  hot  drink  to  fortify  them  against  the  wait  for  the  ambulance  or  the  weary  walk  back  to  the  base. 
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operating  with  the  Association,  and 
evangelistic  addresses  by  special 
speakers;  Bible  study  work;  distribu¬ 
tion  and  use  of  religious  literature, 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  Jewish,  Catho¬ 
lic  and  Protestant  prayer  books,  Chap¬ 
lains’  libraries,  hymn  books  and  various 
other  kinds  of  books;  recruiting  for 
Christian  fife  vocations.  More  than 
15,000,000  copies  of  special  religious 
books  and  pamphlets  were  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  These 
had  been  prepared  by  church  leaders. 

'■'T'HE  SERVICE  OF  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  AND  ITS 
1  PERSONNEL. 

The  vast  war  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
which  has  been  here  briefly  sketched,  in 
America,  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  among  the 


of  the  country’s  defenders  and  who,  as 
in  all  extensive  welfare  work,  were  at 
all  times  exposed  to  the  “cynical  and 
careless  criticism  which  so  frequently, 
with  righteous  indignation,  almost 
curdled  the  cream  of  human  kindness 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  executives.” 
Conditions  created  by  the  critical  mili¬ 
tary  situation  were  chiefly  responsible 
for  failures  in  performance  on  the  part 
of  the  Y.  M.C.  A.  and  other  welfare 
organizations.  Uninformed  as  to  these 
conditions,  criticism  magnified  for  ulte¬ 
rior  purposes,  was  frequently  traced 
with  amusing  disclosures  to  infantile 
and  negligible  sources,  but  the  thou¬ 
sand  tongues  of  wide-spreading  rumor 
could  not  be  silenced. 
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The  sources  from  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  could  draw  the  personnel  for  its 
war  work  were  limited  by  the  prior 
claim  of  the  Selective  Service  Law 
upon  men  of  younger  ages,  by  the  high 
standard  of  physical  efficiency  de¬ 
manded  for  service  with  troops  in  the 
field,  and  by  exacting  requirements  in 
respect  to  loyalty,  character  and  abil¬ 
ity.  Many  of  the  men  best  suited  for 


than  one  per  cent  for  insubordination 
and  all  other  infractions  of  military 
rules,  a  remarkable  record  even  in  civil 
life,  and  especially  remarkable  under 
the  stress  and  strain  of  war.  While  a 
few  failed  to  measure  up  to  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  was  faithful  and  efficient. 

Particular  tribute  is  due  the  women 
workers,  who  achieved  a  notable  record 
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this  work  were  in  the  army,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  supply 
from  the  regular  staff  of  the  Association 
the  much  larger  needs  of  the  war  work. 
Many  of  the  secretaries  came  from  that 
source  and  served  most  acceptably,  but 
the  great  majority,  led  by  patriotic 
motives,  came  from  business  and  the 
professions.  Whether  in  direct  contact 
with  the  troops  or  engaged  in  the  less 
thrilling  but  equally  arduous  duties  of 
office  or  warehouse,  they  gave,  as  a 
rule,  their  interest  whole-heartedly. 

Among  the  Overseas  Red  Triangle 
Army  of  12,000  workers  it  is  of  value  to 
note  that  the  delinquency  in  discipline 
and  efficiency,  according  to  discip¬ 
linary  records,  was  a  fraction  of  less 
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of  usefulness  and  of  whom  as  the  war 
went  on  an  increasing  number  came 
into  the  service.  Ten  Association  sec¬ 
retaries,  eight  men  and  two  women, 
were  killed  in  action;  143  gave  their 
lives  in  other  ways  while  in  the  service; 
174  were  wounded  or  injured;  five 
became  prisoners  of  war.  Military 
decorations,  citations  and  commenda¬ 
tions  of  Association  workers  by  the 
American  Army  numbered  324,  and 
similar  honors  from  Armies  of  the  Allies 
were  conferred  upon  251,  of  whom  54 
received  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Resources— the  generosity  of  the 

-  AMERICAN  PUBLIC. 

The  money  necessary  to  maintain 
the  extensive  operations  which  have 
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been  briefly  summarized  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages,  was  obtained  from  three 
campaigns  and  miscellaneous  sources 
as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS 
(From  April  26,  1917,  to  December  31, 
1919) 

hirst  Campaign . $  5,113,666.98 

Second  Campaign.  .  .  53-334-546. 81 

Third  Campaign 

(United  War  Work)  $100,759,731 . 17 


Overseas  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous .  551,628.92 

Miscellaneous  Income  252,940.73 

Interest  on  Bank 
Balances  and  Se¬ 
curities .  1,710,134.81 


$161,722,649.42 

The  third  campaign  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  War  Work 
Council  which  consisted  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  seven  organizations  co-operat¬ 
ing  jointly  for  the  collection  of  funds. 
These  seven  organizations  were:  The 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  The  Knights  of  Columbus, 
The  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  The  War 
Camp  Community  Council,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association  and  The 
Salvation  Army. 

The  entire  American  people  respond¬ 
ed  to  this  joint  appeal  with  a  generosity 
which  was  typical  of  the  American 
spirit.  Never  in  the  annals  of  human 
histor>r  had  such  a  sum  been  collected 
for  social  service  work  through  volun¬ 
tary'  contributions.  While  the  amount 
requested  by  the  seven  organizations 
was  $170,000,000,  the  total  collected 
was  $203,199,730,  nearly  20  per  cent 


above  the  quota  asked.  The  largest 
individual  subscription  was  that  of 
the  Rockefellers,  father  and  son,  who 
contributed  $8,000,000. 

The  amount  collected  was  appor¬ 
tioned  pro  rata  amongst  the  seven 
organizations  composing  the  United 
War  Work  Council.  The  Y  received  as 
its  allotment  58.65  per  cent  of  the 
amount  collected,  or  $100,759,731.17. 
The  total  amount  expended  in  main¬ 
taining  the  activities  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $129,- 
082,917.43  from  April  26,  1917,  to 
December  31,  1919. 

The  total  receipts  during  the  same 
period  as  previously  stated  amounted 
to  $161,722,649.42  thus  leaving  a  sur¬ 
plus  or  reserve  of  $32,639,731.99.  The 
estimated  additional  receipts  from  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign  together 
with  interest  accruing  for  six  months 
in  1920,  are  estimated  at  $5,599,712. 
Thus  the  total  estimated  reserve  fund 
amounts  to  $38,239,443.99.  From  this 
amount  commitments  and  estimated 
future  expenditures  for  welfare  work 
amount  to  $21,396,500. 

This  leaves  an  approximate  unappro¬ 
priated  fund  of  $17,000,000  which 
would  have  been  completely  absorbed  if 
the  war  had  continued  ten  weeks  longer, 
thus  requiring  the  raising  of  large  funds 
to  continue  the  service  in  the  armies. 
In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Executive  and  Finance  Committees 
held  January  20,  1920,  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  this  money  be  appropriated 
for  the  continuance  of  welfare  work  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  in  the  United  States 
and  Overseas  and  that  the  Educational 
Programme  for  ex-service  men  be  given 
continued  support. 
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VIVE  LA  FRANCE 


As  French  and  Belgian  and  British  soldiers  rode  through  liberated  towns  they  were  cheered  by  the  people  who 
had  been  prisoners  of  war  in  their  own  houses  for  four  dreary  years  under  a  hostile  rule  that  was  sometimes  cruel, 
and  always  hard.  By  the  women’s  faces,  by  the  light  in  the  children’s  eyes,  by  the  tears  of  old  bearded  men,  it  is 
clear  what  they  had  suffered. 


BRITISH  TROOPS  ENTERING  LILLE 

At  Lille  as  at  Roubaix,  Turcoine  and  Bruges  everybody  spoke  a  little  English  even  the  children,  because  they  had 
been  learning  it  for  four  years  until  the  day  of  deliverance  should  come.  Crowds  swayed  and  surged  in  streets  and 
squares.  The  words  “English”  and  “England”  were  cried  by  thousands  of  people.  From  high  windows  women  and 
children  waved  colored  handkerchiefs,  and  in  the  streets  men  carried  banners  and  garlands  of  flowers. 

Henry  Ruschin 
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London  Scottish  Behind  Sandbags 


Chapter  LXXIV 

The  Last  Offensive  on  the  Northern  Front 

THE  STRONGEST  FORTIFICATIONS  FALL  BEFORE  THE  IRRE¬ 
SISTIBLE  ADVANCE  WHICH  REACHES  MONS 


TOURING  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  1918,  the  northern  wing 
of  the  battle-line  in  France  was 
quiescent.  The  Germans  were  en¬ 
grossed  in  their  second  drive  toward 
Paris  and  endeavored,  in  the  north, 
to  do  nothing  more  than  conserve  their 
gains;  and  the  British  army  was  glad 
of  a  breathing-space  in  which  to  re¬ 
place  its  losses  and  reorganize  its 
shattered  divisions.  On  July  4,  it  is 
true,  the  Australians  carried  out  a  high¬ 
ly  successful  local  operation  in  front  of 
Amiens,  which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  Hamel,  and  which,  in  the  admirable 
co-operation  between  tanks,  artillery, 
and  infantry  distinguishing  it,  was 
destined  to  be  a  model  for  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  later  summer;  but  the  main 
energies  of  the  British  command  were 
devoted  to  preparing  for  the  auspicious 
moment  when  Foch  should  launch  the 
counter-stroke  for  which  the  world 
had  been  waiting. 

rPHE  BRITISH  ARMY  MAKES  GOOD  ITS 
1  LOSSES  OF  THE  SPRING. 

The  losses  sustained  in  March  and 
April  were  made  good,  in  a  surprisingly 
short  space  of  time,  by  the  British 
ministry  of  munitions;  the  ill-fated 
Fifth  Army,  now  under  a  new  com¬ 
mander,  General  Birdwood,  was  re¬ 
constituted;  and  the  opportunity  was 
seized  to  give  all  ranks  a  thorough 
training  in  open  warfare  —  a  training 


which  went  far  to  explain  the  unbroken 
series  of  crushing  defeats  which  the 
British  army  was  to  inflict  on  the 
numerically  superior  German  forces 
facing  them  in  the  latter  half  of  1918. 

OCH  NOW  DEPENDS  UPON  HAIG  FOR  THE 
NEXT  MOVE. 

The  success  of  Foch’s  counter-attack 
on  July  18  against  the  western  face  of 
the  Marne  salient  between  Soissons 
and  Chateau-Thierry  was  the  signal 
for  the  British  counter-offensive  to 
begin.  It  was  Foch’s  idea,  once  the 
Germans  had  used  up  their  reserves, 
to  begin  a  series  of  blows  with  definite 
but  limited  objectives,  in  order  to 
regain  the  initiative  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  decisive  blow  later  on.  Having 
smitten  the  Germans  in  the  Marne 
salient  hip  and  thigh,  he  now  called 
on  Haig  to  deliver  the  next  punch;  and 
on  August  8  Haig  struck,  opposite 
Amiens,  with  the  object  of  freeing  the 
Paris-Amiens  railway  and  reducing 
the  huge  salient  which  the  Germans 
had  created  in  their  March  offensive. 

HE  BATTLE  OF  AMIENS  IS  CAREFULLY 
PLANNED. 

For  the  attack  the  Canadian  Corps, 
which  had  not  been  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  the  spring,  and  which  Haig 
had  been  nursing  as  a  sort  of  corps 
d' elite,  was  brought  down  from  Arras, 
and  placed  beside  the  Australian  Corps, 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  British  line. 
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These  two  veteran  corps  were  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  spearhead  of  the  attack. 
On  their  right  flank  they  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  French  First  Army, 
south  of  Montdidier,  which  for  the 
moment  was  placed  under  Haig’s 
orders;  and  on  their  left  flank,  north 
of  the  Somme,  they  were  supported  by 
the  Third  British  Corps,  with  which,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  was  a  regiment 
of  the  33rd  American  Division.  A 
fleet  of  four  hundred  tanks  was  brought 
together  for  the  occasion ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  British  Cavalry  Corps  was 


no  idea  whither  they  were  bound ;  and 
up  to  the  last  minute  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  was  veiled  in  the  greatest  secrecy. 
All  troop  concentrations  took  place 
either  by  night  or  under  cover  of  woods; 
and  as  the  tanks  moved  forward  to 
their  assembly  positions,  care  was 
taken  to  drown  the  noise  of  their 
engines  with  the  loud  drone  of  heavy 
aeroplanes. 

HE  ATTACK.  WHEN  DELIVERED,  A  COM¬ 
PLETE  SURPRISE. 

By  good  luck,  moreover,  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  August  8  dawned  heavy  with 


METAL  LOOTED  BY  GERMANS  IN  AN  OCCUPIED  DISTRICT 


Great  dump  of  metal  objects  collected  from  French  villages  by  the  Germans  for  removal  to  their  munition  fac¬ 
tories.  It  was  not,  however,  so  removed,  for  the  Canadians,  advancing  in  the  summer  of  1918,  saved  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  accumulation  from  the  predatory  enemy.  Bells  and  bedsteads,  pipes  and  cisterns,  stoves,  tea-urns 
and  boilers,  all  manner  of  metal  articles,  had  been  removed  by  the  Germans  from  homes  within  their  reach. 


concentrated  behind  Amiens,  ready  to 
exploit  any  success.  The  frontage  of 
the  attack,  extending  from  south  of 
Montdidier  to  north  of  the  Somme, 
was  to  cover  about  fifteen  miles. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  effect  of  a 
surprise,  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
by  the  British  to  mask  their  prepara¬ 
tions.  Two  Canadian  battalions  were 
actually  dispatched  to  the  Flanders 
front,  where  facilities  were  afforded  to 
the  Germans  for  identifying  them;  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  create  the 
illusion  that  a  great  British  attack 
was  about  to  be  launched  in  this 
sector.  The  Canadians  themselves,  on 
their  way  from  Arras  to  Amiens,  had 
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ground  mist,  which  reproduced  the 
conditions  amid  which  the  Germans 
had  attacked  the  British  before  St. 
Quentin  on  March  21.  The  result  was 
that  the  British  attack  was  a  surprise 
more  complete  than  any  perhaps  which 
had  yet  been  obtained  on  the  Western 
front.  The  advance  of  the  British 
infantry  and  tanks,  which  began  si¬ 
multaneously  with  the  opening  up  of 
an  intense  rolling  barrage  from  the 
massed  British  guns,  found  the  Ger¬ 
mans  wholly  unprepared  for  an  attack. 
Their  first  line  was  overrun  almost 
before  they  were  aware  that  a  battle 
was  in  progress.  The  tanks,  careering 
ahead  of  the  infantry,  not  only  broke 
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up  the  impromptu  German  defense, 
but  disorganized  the  German  telegraph 
and  telephone  communications.  For 
a  time  chaos  reigned  behind  the  Ger¬ 
man  front.  The  Canadians  and  the 
Australians,  suffering  very  slight  cas¬ 
ualties,  broke  through  to  a  depth  of 
seven  miles  or  more;  and  the  French 


but  by  August  1 2  the  Germans  were 
nearly  everywhere  back  to  the  old  line 
of  the  Somme  delenses  which  they  had 
occupied  in  1916.  Not  only  had  the 
threat  to  Amiens  been  removed,  and 
the  Paris-Amiens  railway  freed  from 
the  fire  of  the  German  guns,  but  the 
Germans  had  been  forced  to  effect  a 


“THE  PARTHENON  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE” 

Chancel  of  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Amiens,  August  15,  1918,  showing  the  high  altar  arranged  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  Service,  and  the  walls  of  sandbags  that  had  been  raised  over  the  beautiful  choir  stalls  to  protect  them  from 
bombardment  by  the  infuriated  and  defeated  Germans.  The  service  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  soldiers. 


and  the  British  on  their  flanks  ad¬ 
vanced  in  touch  with  them. 

On  August  9  the  attack  was  renewed, 
and  again  met  with  notable  success. 
By  August  10  the  Canadians  and  the 
Australians,  with  the  help  of  the 
British  cavalry,  had  advanced  to  a 
depth  of  over  twelve  miles;  and  this 
advance  had  compelled  the  Germans 
to  withdraw  before  the  French  as  far 
south  as  the  Lassigny  plateau.  North 
of  the  Somme,  difficulties  of  the  terrain 
prevented  the  British  Third  Corps 
from  obtaining  a  complete  success; 


wide  withdrawal  and  their  most  im¬ 
portant  lateral  line  of  communications, 
the  Chaulnes  railway,  had  been  brought 
under  the  fire  of  the  British  guns. 

In  the  old  Somme  defenses,  however, 
where  the  labyrinth  of  trenches  and 
the  wild  vegetation  of  the  past  two 
years  afforded  opportunities  for  a 
stubborn  and  dangerous  machine-gun 
defense,  the  Germans,  now  reinforced 
by  reserves  from  other  parts  of  the 
line,  showed  themselves  determined  to 
make  a  stand.  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  since 
he  had  gained  his  objectives,  and  since 
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AN  ENGINE  OF  VICTORY  IN  1918 

One  of  the  British  light  tanks  of  iqi8  with  turret  action  and  high  speed  first  used  success¬ 
fully  by  the  Australians  in  July,  known  as  the  “whippet.” 


it  was  no  part  of  his  policy  to  engage 
in  a  slugging-match,  therefore  broke 
off  the  battle  at  this  point,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  strike  again  farther  north, 
where  the  enemy  did  not  appear  to  be 
expecting  an  attack. 

LUDENDORFF,  STUNNED  BY  BRITISH  SUC- 
J  CESS,  LOSES  HEART. 

The  effect  of  the  battle  of  Amiens  on 
the  German  High  Command  was  pro¬ 
found.  Thirteen  British  infantry  divi¬ 
sions  and  three  British  cavalry  divi¬ 
sions,  assisted  by  an  American  infantry 
regiment,  had  inflicted  on  twenty 
German  divisions  a  crushing  defeat, 
and  had  captured — without  taking 
into  account  the  captures  made  by  the 
French  on  the  right — nearly  22,000 
prisoners  and  over  400  guns.  That  the 
British,  who  had  been  so  severely 
handled  in  the  spring,  should  have 
been  able  to  deliver  such  an  unexpected 
blow  came  to  Ludendorff  as  a  great 
shock.  His  perturbation  is  fully  evi¬ 
denced  in  his  memoirs,  in  which  he 
describes  August  8  as  “the  black  day 
in  the  history  of  the  German  army.” 
Hitherto  he  had  believed  that  victory 
might  yet  perch  on  the  German  eagles; 
now  he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  victory  was  no  longer  possible. 
In  his  despair,  he  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  resign,  and  he  advised  the  German 
government  to  open  at  once  peace 
negotiations  through  the  mediation  of 
a  neutral  power. 
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IUDENDORFF  IS 
NOT  A  L 
LOWED  TO  GIVE 
UP  THE  COM 
MAND. 

To  u  n  d  e- 
ceive  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  so 
suddenly  and 
brutally,'  how¬ 
ever,  especially 
after  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  victory 
with  w  h  i  c  h 
they  had  so  re¬ 
cently  been 
buoyed  up,  was 
not  deemed 
feasible  by  the 
German  poli¬ 
ticians;  and  Ludendorff  was  requested 
to  remain  in  command,  while  the 
bitter  process  of  enlightening  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  as  to  the  true  situation 
was  begun.  From  the  date  of  the  battle 
of  Amiens,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the 
German  High  Command  radically 
changed.  All  thought  of  the  Frieden- 
sturm — the  offensive  that  was  to  bring 
peace — was  abandoned;  and  a  defen¬ 
sive  policy  was  adopted,  in  order  to 
enable  the  German  armies  to  stand 
fast  until  the  politicians  had  been  able 
to  open  the  way  for  peace  pour¬ 
parlers. 

The  plan  which  Ludendorff  now 
evolved  was  to  withdraw  gradually, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  spring  of  1917, 
within  the  protection  of  the  strong 
defenses  of  the  Hindenburg  line,  and 
there  to  make  a  stand  until  the 
winter  rains  came  to  his  relief  and 
rendered  further  active  fighting  im¬ 
possible. 

HE  BATTLE  OF  BAPAUME  IS  SPRUNG  UPON 
THE  GERMANS. 

This,  however,  was  precisely  what 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  did  not  intend  to 
allow  him  to  do.  In  1917  the  German 
retirement  to  the  Hindenburg  line  had 
been  largely  completed  before  the 
British  had  realized  that  it  was  under 
way;  but  now  Haig  was  fully  alive  to 
the  situation,  and  was  determined  that 
Ludendorff  should  not  a  second  time 
succeed  in  retreating  “according  to 
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plan.”  Hardly  had  the  battle  of 
Amiens  died  down  when  he  launched, 
on  August  21,  an  offensive  on  the  front 
north  of  the  Somme,  which  had  as  its 
objective  the  capture  of  Bapaume  and 
the  turning  of  the  German  line 
on  the  Somme  south  of  Peronne. 

The  first  phase  of  the  offen¬ 
sive  was  a  preliminary  attack, 
on  a  front  of  about  nine  miles 
north  of  the  Ancre,  in  which 
the  Fourth  and  Sixth  Corps  of 
Byng’s  Third  Army  recaptured 
Albert  and  reached  the  Ger¬ 
man  main  line  of  resistance 
along  the  Albert- Arras  railway. 

Then,  on  August  23,  the  whole 
of  the  British  Third  and  Fourth 
Armies  attacked  on  a  thirty- 
three  mile  front  from  just  south 
of  Arras  to  south  of  the  Somme. 

The  Fourth  Army  advanced 
astride  the  Somme  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Peronne;  while  the 
Third  Army,  to  which  the  main 
operation  was  confided,  at¬ 
tacked  across  the  old  Somme 
battle-fields  of  1916  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Bapaume. 

YNG  GAINS  MILES  IN  AN  OLD 
AREA  OF  BITTER  FIGHTING. 

The  attack  won  immediate 
success.  The  German  defense 
north  of  the  Somme  broke 
down,  and  Byng’s  men  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  over  the  very 
ground  they  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  with  such  heavy 
hearts  in  the  spring.  In  1916 
the  British  had  suffered  thou¬ 
sands  of  casualties  in  order  to 
progress  a  few  hundred  yards, 
now  they  measured  their  ad¬ 
vances  by  miles,  instead  of  yards, 
at  slight  cost.  The  German  machine- 
gunners,  as  usual,  put  up  a  stubborn 
and  gallant  defense,  but  they  had  now 
met  their  match  in  the  British  tanks; 
and  in  rapid  succession  Thiepval, 
Pozi&res,  Courcelette,  Martinpuich, 
Miraumont,  and  many  other  places, 
the  names  of  which  are  indelibly  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  battle-flags  of  the 
British  armv,  fell  before  the  British 
attack.  Bv  August  29  the  New 
Zealanders  had  entered  Bapaume  itself, 


and  the  Germans  had  been  evicted 
from  the  whole  of  the  old  battle-fields. 

The  success  of  the  attacks  by  the 
Third  Army  had  an  immediate  effect 
elsewhere.  In  the  north,  the  Germans 


began  to  withdraw  from  the  Lys 
salient,  in  order  to  shorten  their  line 
and  to  obtain  reserves  to  bolster  up 
their  southern  defense;  and  in  the 
south,  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
on  a  wide  front.  They  had  to  resign  to 
the  French  their  hold  of  Noyon  and 
Nesle,  and  they  had  to  withdraw  their 
forces  farthei  north  behind  the  line  of 
the  Somme  south  of  Peronne.  Finally, 
on  August  30-3 1 ,  a  brill  ian  t  exploit  by  an 
Australian  infantry  brigade  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  Peronne  itself. 


English  Miles 


c°fiyr,£ht.XERRAIN  op  TH£  FIGHTING  F0R  BAPAUME 

Northern  half  of  the  area  involved  in  Marshal  Foch’s  second  pincer 
movement,  where  the  British  Army  under  Sir  Julian  Byng  closed  in 
upon  Bapaume,  while  General  Mangin,  further  south,  turned  Noyon. 
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In  the  battle  of  Bapaume  twenty- 
three  British  divisions  had,  in  ten  days, 
driven  back  no  less  than  thirty-five 
German  divisions,  and  had  taken  the 
remarkable  total  of  over  34,000  pris¬ 
oners  and  270  guns.  Such  a  success,  as 
may  be  imagined,  had  an  instanta¬ 
neous  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
British  troops,  who  had  now  completely 
wiped  from  their  minds  the  depressing 
events  of  the  spring;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  battle  revealed  a  progressive 


of  the  Hindenburg  line  nearest  to  Haig’s 
front  was  the  northern  flank  opposite 
Arras.  Before  the  battle  of  Bapaume, 
an  attack  on  the  German  defenses  in 
that  sector  would  have  been  fraught 
with  great  danger,  since  the  Germans 
south  of  Arras  would  have  been  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  attack;  but  now 
that  the  Germans  had  been  thrust  to 
the  east  of  the  Arras-Bapaume  road, 
an  attack  opposite  Arras  promised  the 
most  important  results. 


BOHAIN  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 

A  town  which  fell  into  British  hands  during  the  great  advance.  Its  civilian  population  of  3,500  long  held  captive  by 
the  enemy  was  liberated  when  the  town  was  captured.  In  the  foreground  is  a  huge  mine  crater  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  main  streets.  This  mine  was  blown  up  by  the  retreating  Germans.  British  Official. 


deterioration  in  the  morale  of  the 
Germans.  It  was  now  found,  for  almost 
the  first  time,  that  German  rearguards 
began  to  surrender  on  finding  them¬ 
selves  isolated. 

ANADIANS  LEAD  THE  WAY  IN  THE  BAT¬ 
TLE  OF  ARRAS. 

The  omens  seemed  favorable,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  continuance  of  the  British 
offensive.  Now  that  Ludendorff  was 
well  on  his  way  to  the  Hindenburg 
line,  it  became  the  policy  of  the 
British  to  attempt  to  forestall  him  in 
his  occupation  of  that  line.  The  part 
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Haig,  having  foreseen  this  conting¬ 
ency,  and  having  indeed  planned  the 
battle  of  Bapaume  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  battle  of  Arras,  had  already 
begun  the  transfer  of  the  Canadian 
Corps  from  the  Amiens  to  the  Arras 
front;  and  on  August  26  he  launched 
opposite  Arras  an  attack  which  had 
as  its  object  the  breaching  of  the 
Drocourt-Queant  switch-line,  which 
connected  the  Lens  defenses  at  Dro- 
court  with  the  Hindenburg  line  at 
Queant,  and  the  capture  of  which  was 
calculated  to  turn  the  defenses  of  the 
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Hindenburg  line  farther  south.  If  the 
British  could  get  in  the  rear  of  these 
defenses  before  Ludendorff  was  able 
to  get  his  army  back  to  them,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  him  to  make  the  stand 
that  he  contemplated. 

'T'HE  DROCOURT-QUEANT  LINE  AN  IM- 
1  MENSELY  STRONG  WORK. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  attack,  the 
C'anadians,  supported  by  a  British 
division  on  their  left,  advanced  astride 


built  eighteen  months  before;  and  the 
Germans  had  spared  neither  time  nor 
labor  to  render  it  impregnable.  Some 
of  its  underground  galleries  were  com¬ 
parable  only  with  the  London  “tubes.” 
It  had,  however,  been  designed  to 
withstand  especially  the  artillery  bom¬ 
bardments  of  a  previous  phase  of  the 
war,  and  was  less  invulnerable  before 
the  tank  attacks  of  the  latter  half  of 
1918.  The  Germans,  who  were  fully 


A  SYMBOL  OF  BETTER  DAYS  TO  COME 


A  picture  of  the  first  house  rebuilt  in  Lens  after  the  victors  had  passed  through  the  city  in  pursuit  of  the  Germans. 
With  the  task  of  rebuilding  so  many  thousands  of  homes  in  her  devastated  regions  it  is  small  wonder  that  French 
demands  for  German  indemnity  should  be  insistent  and  unremitting.  ©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


the  Scarpe  River  on  a  front  of  about 
six  miles  and  stormed  the  important 
village  and  hill  of  Monchy-le-Preux. 
This  preliminary  success  opened  up 
the  way  for  a  general  advance  of  the 
First  Army  in  the  Arras  sector,  and  in 
rapid  order  the  whole  area  between  the 
Scarpe  and  the  Sens6e  Rivers  west  of 
the  Trinquis  Brook  was  cleared  of  the 
Germans.  By  the  end  of  August  the 
Germans  were  everywhere  driven  back 
to  the  Drocourt-Qu6ant  switch-line. 

The  Drocourt-Qu6ant  line  was  al¬ 
most,  though  not  quite,  the  last  word 
in  military  engineering.  It  had  been 


aware  of  its  strategical  importance,  had 
packed  it  with  troops  in  anticipation 
of  the  British  attack. 

HE  OPERATION  EXCELLENTLY  PLANNED 
AND  WELL  EXECUTED. 

The  attack,  which  was  launched  on 
the  morning  of  September  2,  resulted  in 
one  of  the  cleanest-cut  successes  of  the 
whole  campaign.  The  Canadian  Corps, 
attacking  in  the  north  with  forty  tanks, 
broke  through  the  whole  zone  of  the 
Drocourt-Qu6ant  defenses  on  a  front 
of  about  five  miles  before  noon;  and 
the  Seventeenth  Corps  of  the  Third 
Army,  to  the  south,  successfully 
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stormed  the  triangle  of  fortifications 
marking  the  junction  of  the  Drocourt- 
Queant  line  with  the  Hindenburg  line. 
The  Germans,  driven  back  into  the 
open  country,  fought  bitterly  with 
their  machine-guns  to  stay  the  British 
advance;  but  the  victorious  Canadians 
and  British  broke  down  their  resistance, 
and  they  did  not  find  shelter  until 
they  were  behind  the  line  of  the 
Canal  du  Nord. 


retreat.  In  front  of  the  British  Third 
Army,  they  withdrew  rapidly  to  the 
general  line  of  the  Canal  du  Nord;  and 
south  of  Peronne  they  relinquished  the 
east  bank  of  the  Somme,  to  which  they 
had  been  clinging.  The  effect  of  the 
battle  was  felt  even  as  far  south  as 
the  French  front.  On  September  6  the 
Germans  surrendered  to  the  French 
both  Ham  and  Chauny;  and  by 
September  8  the  French  had  pushed 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  GLARE  OF  A  GERMAN  LIGHT-SHELL  ROCKET 


A  British  night  listening-patrol  trapped  in  the  glare  of  a  star  shell,  in  danger  of  being  fired  at  by  the  enemy.  They 
are  lying  in  No  Man’s  Land  with  their  faces  to  the  ground  and  revolvers  clutched  for  instant  use.  Away  to  the  left 
are  visible  the  British  wire  entanglements  from  which  the  patrol  had  crept. 


Compared  with  the  battles  of  Amiens 
and  Bapaume,  the  battle  of  Arras  was 
a  comparatively  small-scale  engage¬ 
ment.  It  took  place  on  a  very  narrow 
front;  only  ten  British  divisions  took 
part  in  it,  as  against  thirteen  German 
divisions  identified;  and  the  total 
captures  by  the  British  amounted  to 
only  16,000  prisoners  and  200  guns. 
But,  within  its  limits,  it  was  a  really 
spectacular  success;  and  it  led  to  the 
most  far-reaching  results.  Once  the 
Hindenburg  line  had  been  turned  in 
the  north,  the  German  forces  farther 
south  fell  back  in  an  almost  precipitate 
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forward  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  Crozat 
Canal.  In  this  hasty  retreat,  which 
was  certainly  not  conducted  according 
to  the  schedule  that  Ludendorff  had 
drawn  up  for  himself,  many  of  the 
German  rearguards  were  cut  off  and 
captured,  large  quantities  of  war  ma¬ 
terial  were  left  behind,  and  great  havoc 
was  frequently  wrought  by  the  British 
gunners  and  airmen  among  the  retir¬ 
ing  columns. 

HE  QUESTION  OF  ATTEMPTING  TO  STORM 
THE  HINDENBURG  LINE. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
September,  the  Germans  were  almost 
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everywhere  back  in  approximately  the 
positions  they  had  occupied  before 
March  21.  They  still  held  the  Flanders 
ridges;  and  on  the  front  of  the  British 
Third  Army  they  still  held  strong 
advanced  positions  well  in  front  of 
their  main  line  of  resistance.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  British  astride  the 
Arras-Cambrai  road,  were  already  hold¬ 
ing  ground  where  no  Allied  forces  had 


system;  they  constituted  nothing  less 
than  a  deep  defensive  zone,  bristling 
with  field  fortifications  so  skillfully 
placed  as  to  render  attack,  even  by 
artillery,  extremely  difficult.  In  the 
north,  where  the  Hindenburg  line  had 
been  breached,  even  the  Canal  du 
Nord  presented  a  grave  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  further  advance  without 
considering  the  fortifications. 


PORTABLE  HOUSES,  ON  THE  FRONT,  CALLED  NISSEN  HUTS 
These  long  portable  huts,  somewhat  similar  to  large  kennels -are  Nissen  huts,  an  invention  which  vastly  reduced 
the  hardships  of  the  winter  camoaigns.  They  were  not  in  use  until  the  winter  of  1916-17,  but  as  this  was  an  excep¬ 
tionally  severe  season  in  Europe  they  were  especially  grateful  at  this  time. 


stood  since  1914.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  in  the  brief  space  of 
one  month  the  British  armies  had  won 
back  from  the  Germans  all  that  they 
had  lost  in  the  disastrous  battles  of 
March  and  April.  That  armies  which 
had  passed  so  recently  through  such 
a  supreme  ordeal  should  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  this  feat  against  a 
numerically  superior  foe,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  signal  testimony  to 
their  unconquerable  spirit. 

Now.  however,  the  British  found 
themselves  face  to  face,  on  virtually 
the  whole  of  their  active  front,  with  the 
awe-inspiring  defenses  of  the  Hinden¬ 
burg  line.  These  defenses  did  not  con¬ 
sist  merely  in  a  continuous  trench 


General  haig  makes  the  decision  to 

ATTACK  IN  FORCE. 

Had  Sir  Douglas  Haig  hesitated 
before  attacking  these  formidable  posi¬ 
tions,  no  one  could  have  blamed  him. 
Though  his  losses  since  August  8  had 
been,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  undertaken,  remarkably 
small,  they  were  nevertheless  consider¬ 
able  in  the  aggregate,  and  had  made 
no  slight  inroads  on  his  available 
reserves.  The  Germans  facing  him 
were  still  in  great  strength,  and  they 
were  now  occupying  positions  reputed 
impregnable.  The  political  effects  at¬ 
tendant  upon  an  unsuccessful  attack 
on  the  Hindenburg  line  would  be  most 
serious.  The  hopes  of  the  Allies  would 
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be  dashed,  and  the  declining  morale 
of  the  Germans  would  be  revived. 
The  British  War  Cabinet,  in  particular, 
dreaded  the  casualty  lists  of  another 
Somme  or  Passchendaele,  and  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  defer 
forcing  a  decision  until  the  spring  of 
1919,  when  the  American  army  would 
be  able  to  take  a  more  effective  part  in 
the  struggle.  Even  Foch  felt  that  he 


to  withdraw  to  the  line  of  the  Meuse, 
and  would,  without  doubt,  find  the 
gravest  difficulty  in  extricating  his 
armies  from  the  clutch  of  the  Allied 
forces.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that, 
while  the  French  and  the  Americans 
struck  north  in  the  Argonne,  Haig’s 
armies,  reinforced  by  some  American 
divisions,  were  to  assault  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  in  the  west.  As  a  subsidiary 


BRITISH  TANK  CREW  OUT  FOR  AIRING 


No  doubt  if  the  war  had  lasted  longer  German  ingenuity  would  have  discovered  some  answer  to  the  tank.  At  the 
date  of  the  armistice  no  adequate  counter  measures  had  been  found,  however,  and  the  Germans  were  woefully 
ill-provided  with  this  instrument  of  war  for  their  factories  had  little  labor  and  less  material  for  their  construction. 

Henry  Ruschin 


could  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
ordering  the  army  of  another  nation 
to  advance  against  the  serried  defenses 
of  the  Hindenburg  system. 

It  fell  therefore  to  Haig  to  make  the 
decision  alone.  With  a  superb  faith  in 
himself  and  in  his  men,  he  decided 
that  the  moment  was  favorable  for 
continuing  the  offensive:  to  sit  down 
supinely  before  the  German  positions 
would,  he  felt,  be  playing  into  Luden- 
dorff’s  hands.  If  the  Allies  could,  by  a 
pincer-like  movement,  drive  in  both 
re-entrants  of  the  wide  salient  which 
the  Germans  still  occupied  in  northern 
France,  Ludendorff  would  be  compelled 


operation,  it  was  also  arranged  that 
King  Albert’s  Belgians,  in  conjunction 
with  the  British  Second  Army,  were 
to  attack  in  Flanders. 

HE  CANADIANS  AGAIN  SHINE  IN  THE  BAT¬ 
TLE  OF  CAMBRAI. 

During  the  second  and  third  weeks 
of  September,  the  British  had  been 
engaged  in  driving  the  Germans  out  of 
the  advanced  positions  which  they 
occupied  in  front  of  their  main  zone  of 
resistance.  This  struggle,  which  was  in 
itself  a  battle  of  no  small  proportions, 
and  which  yielded  the  British  nearly 
12,000  prisoners  and  100  guns,  was 
completely  successful;  and  by  Septem- 
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her  26  the  British  were  ready  for  the 
great  adventure. 

On  the  night  of  September  26-27 
the  British  guns  opened  up  a  terrific 
bombardment  on  the  whole  front  of  the 
British  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Armies 
from  the  Sens6e  River  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  St.  Quentin.  Then,  in  the  half- 
light  of  early  dawn,  the  battle  was 
opened  by  an  attack  made  by  the 


Farther  south,  the  British,  having 
everywhere  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Canal  du  Nord,  pushed  on  to  the  very 
outskirts  of  Cambrai,  and  south  of 
Cambrai  established  themselves  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Scheldt  Canal, 
beyond  which  lay  at  last  the  open 
country.  On  the  whole  front  the 
advance  reached  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
miles;  and  the  first  day  of  the  battle 


AN  AREA  OF  VAIN  HOPES  AND  GRIM  DESPAIR 

Section  of  the  debris-strewn  canal  in  La  Bass6e  evacuated  by  the  Germans,  October  3,  1918.  Gallant  fighting 
occurred  in  the  storming  of  the  canals  behind  which  in  successive  stages  the  German  armies  retreated.  In  some 
instances  the  canals  were  turned,  in  others  assaulting  troops  swam  or  waded  across  and  captured  the  German 
trenches  on  the  eastern  banks. 


Fourth,  Sixth,  Seventeenth,  and 
Canadian  Corps  on  the  line  of  the 
Canal  du  Nord  in  front  of  Cambrai. 
This  attack,  which  was  intended  to 
serve  the  double  object  of  still  further 
outflanking  the  Hindenburg  line  to  the 
south,  and  of  drawing  off  the  German 
reserves  from  that  sector,  went  from 
the  first  like  clockwork.  The  Can¬ 
adians,  passing  over  the  canal  by 
means  of  a  narrow  “bottle-neck”  of 
only  2,500  yards,  spread  out  fanwise, 
and  broke  deeply  into  the  German 
positions,  capturing  the  ill-omened 
Bourlon  Wood — the  scene  of  bitter 
struggles  in  November,  1917 — and 
threatening  Cambrai  from  the  north. 


alone  procured  for  the  British  10,000 
prisoners  and  200  guns.  As  usual,  the 
number  of  German  divisions  engaged 
was  much  larger  than  the  number  of 
British:  the  four  Canadian  divisions, 
for  example,  encountered  and  defeated 
no  lees  than  ten  German  divisions. 

OW  THE  HINDENBURG  LINE  WAS  FIN¬ 
ALLY  BROKEN. 

Meanwhile,  the  artillery  of  the 
British  Fourth  Army,  facing  the  main 
Hindenburg  line,  had  been  continuing 
the  furious  bombardment  begun  on 
the  night  of  September  26.  For  two 
days  the  avalanche  of  shells  descended 
on  the  German  positions,  driving  the 
garrisons  to  take  refuge  in  their  deep 
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tunnels  and  dugouts,  and  effectually 
cutting  off  their  sources  of  food  and 
ammunition  supply.  Then,  on  the 
morning  of  September  29,  when  the 
success  of  the  attack  opposite  Cambrai 
had  been  assured,  the  infantry  of  the 
Fourth  Army  advanced  on  a  front  of 
twelve  miles,  between  Holnon  and 
Vendhuille,  and  supported  by  a  strong 
force  of  tanks,  manned  by  both  British 


battle-line  was  the  result  of  General 
Pershing’s  generous  offer  to  Foch, 
on  the  latter’s  appointment  as  General¬ 
issimo,  of  all  his  available  forces,  to 
be  used  in  whatever  way  Foch  saw 
fit.  Already  British  and  American 
troops  had  on  a  number  of  occasions 
fought  side  by  side.  In  November, 
1917,  American  railway  engineers — 
the  first  American  soldiers,  it  would 


PLATOON  OF  THE  118TH  INFANTRY  REGIMENT 


This  regiment  belonged  to  the  Thirtieth  Division  which  with  the  Twenty-Seventh  participated  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line  and  the  subsequent  attacks  of  the  Second  American  Corps  on  the  British  Front.  Of  the  seventy- 
eight  Medals  of  Honor  awarded  in  the  war  twelve  were  bestowed  on  members  of  the  Thirtieth  Division,  six  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  n8th  Infantry.  U.  S.  Official 


and  American  troops,  assaulted  the 
heart  of  the  Hindenburg  system.  On 
the  left  flank,  the  attack  was  protected 
by  the  British  Third  Army,  which  was 
already  in  motion;  and  on  the  right,  the 
attack  was  continued  by  the  French 
First  Army  in  the  sector  about  St. 
Quentin. 

The  assault  of  the  British  Fourth 
Army,  which  was  in  truth  the  cul¬ 
minating  feature  of  the  British  cam¬ 
paign  up  to  this  point,  was  carried  out 
by  the  British  Third  and  Ninth  Corps 
and  the  American  Second  Corps,  with 
the  Australian  Corps  in  support.  The 
presence  of  American  troops  in  the 
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seem,  to  take  part  in  battle  on  the 
Western  Front — had  volunteered  to 
help  repel  the  German  counter-attack 
at  Cambrai;  and  in  March,  1918,  other 
American  railway  troops  had  formed 
part  of  the  miscellaneous  force  with 
which  General  Carey  had  stopped  the 
road  to  Amiens.  Several  companies 
of  American  infantry,  attached  for 
instruction  to  the  Australians,  had 
gone  over  the  top  in  the  battle  of 
Hamel  on  July  4  (against  orders,  but 
much  had  to  be  forgiven  them  on  such 
a  day),  and  they  had  won  the  some¬ 
what  critical  approval  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralians,  who  are  reported  to  have  de- 
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scribed  them  as  good  lads,  but  a  bit 
too  rough!  In  the  battle  of  Amiens,  on 
August  8,  the  33rd  American  Division 
had  distinguished  itself  in  the  fighting 
north  of  the  Somme;  and  during  the 
German  evacuation  of  the  Lys  salient 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  the 
27th  American  Division  had  recaptured 
Kemmel  Hill.  Now,  however,  the 
entire  American  Second  Corps  of  two 


tanks,  the  Germans  had  fortified  it 
with  especial  care,  connecting  the 
tunnel  by  shafts  with  the  trenches 
above  it,  and  strengthening  its  de¬ 
fenses  by  means  of  every  device  that 
the  wit  of  men  could  devise.  Yet, 
preceded  by  an  intense  artillery  bar¬ 
rage,  and  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of 
tanks,  the  American  30th  Division 
broke  right  through  the  deep  defensive 


ON  THE  CAMBRAI-ST.  QUENTIN  FRONT 


The  Americans  shown  in  this  picture  are  not  in  regular  trenches.  That  class  of  warfare  was  left  behind  after  the 
battles  of  August,  1918.  but  nevertheless  in  the  course  of  the  pursuit  machine-gun  nests  were  made  and  concealed 
in  thickets  and  forests.  Such  a  post  could  command  a  whole  slope,  a  road,  an  open  field. 


divisions,  the  27th  and  the  30th, 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  British 
battle-front  in  the  supreme  effort  of 
the  campaign. 

'■pHE  SHARE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CORPS  IN 
1  THE  ATTACK. 

The  sector  assigned  to  the  Americans 
was  that  facing  the  Bellicourt  tunnel. 
This  was  a  tunnel,  some  6,000  yards 
long,  through  which  ran  the  Scheldt 
Canal,  a  wide  flooded  cutting  which 
constituted  on  this  part  of  the  front 
the  backboneof  the  Hindenburg defense 
system.  Since  the  disappearance  of 
the  canal  underground  exposed  this 
sector  to  an  attack  by  the  dreaded 


zone  constituting  the  German  main 
line,  and  after  bitter  fighting  captured 
the  villages  of  Bellicourt  and  Nauroy. 
After  the  Americans  had  passed,  it  is 
true,  the  German  machine-gunners 
came  up  from  their  subterranean 
shelters,  and  opened  fire  on  them  from 
the  rear;  but  the  Australians,  coming 
up  in  support,  “mopped  up”  these 
pests,  and  the  breach  in  the  Hinden¬ 
burg  line  was  made  secure.  On  the  left, 
the  27th  American  Division  was  less 
fortunate.  A  westerly  bend  in  the 
canal  exposed  its  left  flank  to  the  en¬ 
filade  fire  of  the  German  artillery  and 
machine  guns  on  the  farther  bank, 
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and  it  was  subjected  to  heavy  Ger¬ 
man  counter-attacks;  but  it  pushed 
on  and  finally  captured  Bony. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  had  carried 
the  line  of  the  Scheldt  Canal  at  several 
points  both  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south.  The  Third  Army  had  secured 


GERMAN  POST  IN  LA  BASSEE 

The  British  contingent  in  the  Army  of  the  Belgians  on 
October  2  made  an  advance  astride  of  La  Bassee 
Canal  which  threatened  Lens  from  the  northwest. 

the  crossings  of  the  canal  south-west 
of  Cambrai;  and  the  British  12th  and 
1 8th  Divisions  succeeded  in  forcing 
their  way  across  the  canal  north  of  the 
Bellicourt  tunnel,  thus  relieving  the 
pressure  on  the  American  left.  To  the 
south  of  the  Bellicourt  tunnel,  the 
British  46th  Division,  equipped  with 
life-belts  borrowed  from  the  Channel 
steamboats,  performed  a  brilliant  feat 
of  arms  by  swimming  across  the  canal, 
storming  the  German  defenses  on  the 
eastern  side,  outflanking  the  German 
positions  farther  south,  and  capturing 
in  the  first  day  of  their  attack  no  less 
than  4,000  prisoners  and  70  guns. 
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rPHE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  HINDENBURG  LINE 
I  A  SUPERLATIVE  ACHIEVEMENT. 

During  the  following  days  these 
striking  successes  were  followed  up  on 
the  whole  front.  On  September  30  the 
1st  British  Division,  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  British  line,  crossed  the 
canal  north  of  St.  Quentin,  and  thus 
facilitated  the  capture  of  St.  Quentin 
by  the  French  the  following  day.  The 
Australians,  passing  through  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  carried  the  line  forward  to  the 
hindmost  elements  of  the  Hindenburg 
system.  By  October  3  the  Fourth 
Army  broke  clean  through  into  the 
open  country  beyond  this  last  line; 
and  by  October  5  the  whole  of  the 
Scheldt  Canal,  together  with  the  de¬ 
fenses  adjacent  to  it,  was  in  British 
hands.  The  impossible  had  been 
achieved.  The  Hindenburg  line  had 
fallen;  and  there  remained  nothing 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Meuse 
but  the  natural  obstacles  of  the  open 
countryside  and  a  few  sketchy  trenches 
which  the  Germans,  relying  on  the 
impregnability  of  the  Hindenburg  line, 
had  not  bothered  to  finish. 

The  very  completeness  of  the  British 
success,  in  which  the  three  British 
Armies  engaged  captured  the  grand 
total  of  36,500  prisoners  and  380  guns, 
is  apt  to  blind  one  to  the  magnitude  of 
their  achievement.  Yet  no  words  are 
adequate  to  do  justice  to  the  courage 
of  those  who  planned  the  attack,  or  the 
gallantry  of  those  who  carried  it  out. 
Thirty  British  and  two  American 
infantry  divisions,  with  one  British 
cavalry  division,  had  advanced  against 
thirty-nine  German  divisions  en¬ 
trenched  in  the  strongest  field  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  which  history  has  any  record; 
and  in  a  few  days  they  had  won  a 
full-orbed  victory.  Their  glory  can 
never  die. 

HE  LAST  BATTLE  OF  YPRES  FOUGHT 
UNDER  THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 

Conjointly  with  the  attack  on  Cam¬ 
brai  and  the  Hindenburg  line,  it  will 
be  remembered,  a  subsidiary  attack 
had  been  planned  in  Flanders,  to  be 
delivered  by  the  Belgian  Army  and  the 
Second  British  Army.  The  primary 
object  of  this  last  battle  of  Ypres  was 
to  regain  the  Flanders  ridges  and  loosen 


THE  HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  ST.  QUENTIN 

St.  Quentin  in  the  centre  of  the  Hindenburg  line  was  occupied  on  October  i  by  the  Fourth  British  Army  under 
Rawlinson  and  the  First  French  under  D  ebeney.  It  lost  its  value  for  the  Germans  as  a  key  to  the  trunk  line  between 
France,  Belgium  and  Northern  Germany  after  their  retreat  to  the  Hindenburg  Line  in  the  spring  of  1917,  but 
recoveted  its  importance  after  their  offensive  of  March,  1918. 


GRANDE  PLACE,  DOUAI 

Only  the  shell  of  what  had  been  a  fair  and  smiling  city  remained  when  the  Allies  entered  Douai  in  the  autumn  of 
1918.  Bombardment  by  heavy  long-distance  guns  and  by  long-range  bombing  aeroplanes  with  attendant  file 
and  explosions  had  played  freakish  tricks,  in  one  place  leaving  homes  intact,  and  in  another  nothing  but  scattered 
masses  of  brick.  British  Official 
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the  German  hold  on  the  Flanders 
coast;  the  ultimate  object  was  to 
threaten  the  safety  of  Ludendorff’s 
line  of  retreat  through  Belgium  to 
Germany. 

The  battle  was  joined,  on  a  front  of 
about  seventeen  miles,  north  and  south 
of  Ypres,  on  the  morning  of  September 
28.  The  Belgians,  assisted  by  some 
French  divisions,  attacked  north  of  the 


found  themselves  in  a  decided  numer¬ 
ical  superiority;  and  they  were  able 
consequently  to  sweep  all  before  them. 
They  not  only  took  in  their  stride  the 
whole  of  the  Flanders  ridges,  over¬ 
running  in  a  few  hours  the  ground 
which  it  had  taken  months  to  capture 
in  1917;  but.  the  Belgians  pushed  on 
through  the  Flouthulst  Forest,  and  by 
October  1  they  were  on  the  outskirts 


LILLE  LINEN  MILLS  DESTROYED  BY  THE  GERMANS 


Destroyed  machinery  in  one  of  the  large  linen  mills  in  Lille  as  it  was  left  by  the  Germans  as  part  of  their  deliberate 
attempt  to  retard  the  economic  recovery  of  the  city.  Lille  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  since  October  13, 
1914,  and  had  suffered  many  things  in  her  captivity. 


Ypres-Zonnebeke  road,  and  the  British 
Second  Army,  which  was  placed  for  the 
time  being  under  the  command  of  the 
gallant  King  of  the  Belgians,  ad¬ 
vanced  south  of  the  road.  The  result 
was  an  unexpectedly  brilliant  success. 
Ludendorff,  driven  to  his  wits’  end 
to  find  troops  with  which  to  stem  the 
advance  of  the  British  opposite  Cam- 
brai,  and  relying  perhaps  on  the  Flan¬ 
ders  weather,  which  had  already  broken, 
to  render  the  ground  in  the  Ypres 
sector  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  an 
Allied  attack,  had  stripped  his  line 
here  of  all  but  five  divisions.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  months  the  Allies 
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of  Roulers,  while  the  British  advanced 
to  within  two  miles  of  Menin,  recap¬ 
tured  the  Messines  Ridge,  and  forced 
the  Germans  to  evacuate  Armentieres. 
The  British  advance,  in  fact,  brought 
about  a  German  retirement  on  the 
whole  front  from  Armentieres  to  Lens, 
and  menaced,  for  the  first  time,  the 
German  hold  on  Lille. 

'PHE  GERMAN  HIGH  COMMAND  FACES 
1  THE  INEVITABLE. 

1  his  series  of  crushing  victories  won 
by  the  British  and  the  Belgians,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Franco- American  ad¬ 
vance  which  took  place  simultaneously 
in  the  Argonne,  finally  broke  down  the 
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nerve  of  the  German  High  Command. 
Driven  from  their  last  and  strongest 
prepared  positions,  with  units  shat¬ 
tered  and  diminished  beyond  repair, 
and  with  losses  in  guns  and  other  war 
material  which  alone  would  have 
sufficed  to  cripple  them,  they  saw 
nothing  before  them  but  irreparable 
disaster.  Once  the  Hindenburg 
line  had  been  carried,  Foch 
began  to  press  forward  on  the 
whole  front  from  the  North 
Sea  to  Verdun;  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  withdrawing  their  beaten 
and  demoralized  armies  under 
such  conditions  filled  the  Ger¬ 
man  staff  with  dismay.  It 
would  appear  that  as  early  as 
the  evening  of  September  28 
Ludendorff  decided  that  he 
must  throw  up  the  sponge.  On 
September  29  Hindenburg  and 
Ludendorff  had  a  conference 
with  the  Kaiser  and  the  For¬ 
eign  Secretary  at  General  Head¬ 
quarters,  and  insisted  that  an 
immediate  request  for  an  armi¬ 
stice  should  be  made.  The 
Kaiser  and  Hindenburg  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately  to  Berlin; 
and  on  October  4  Prince  Max 
of  Baden  succeeded  Count 
Hertling  as  Imperial  Chancel¬ 
lor.  The  following  day  Prince 
Max  of  Baden  dispatched  to 
President  Wilson  the  request 
for  an  armistice  which  Luden¬ 
dorff  demanded. 

In  order  to  make  assurance 
double  sure,  Ludendorff  had 
sent  to  Berlin  with  Hinden¬ 
burg  a  staff  officer  to  explain  to  the 
party  leaders  of  the  Reichstag  the 
military  situation;  and  the  statement 
which  this  officer  presented  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  condition  of 
the  German  army  at  this  juncture. 
“In  spite  of  using  every  possible 
device,”  he  reported,  “the  strength 
of  our  battalions  sank  from  about 
800  in  April  to  540  by  the  end 
of  September.  And  these  numbers 
were  only  secured  by  the  disbanding 
of  22  infantry  divisions.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  prospect  whatever  of  raising  the 
strength.  The  current  reserves,  con¬ 


sisting  of  men  who  are  convalescent, 
combed  out  men,  etc.,  will  not  even 
cover  the  losses  of  a  quiet  winter 
campaign.  The  inclusion  of  the  1900 
class  will  only  increase  the  strength  of 
the  battalions  by  100,  and  that  is  the 
last  of  our  reserves.”  The  losses  of 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 


had  been  exceptionally  high.  But  the 
most  disturbing  feature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  had  been  the  inability  of  the 
Germans  to  cope  with  the  tanks. 
“Tanks  broke  through  our  foremost 
lines,  making  a  way  for  their  infantry, 
reaching  our  rear,  and  causing  local 
panics  which  completely  upset  our 
battle  control.”  “Everyday  the  situa¬ 
tion  may  become  worse,  and  give  the 
enemy  the  opportunity  of  recognizing 
our  weakness,  which  might  have  the 
most  evil  consequences  for  peace  pros¬ 
pects  as  well  as  for  the  military 
situation.” 


TE  DEUM  AND  NON  NOBIS 


Some  of  the  Canadian  troops  who  took  Cambrai  offering  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  for  peace  in  the  Cathedral  which  was  left  almost  in  ruins  by  the 
vanished  Germans. 
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The  condition  of  the  country  slows 

UP  THE  ADVANCE. 

During  the  later  stages  of  the  battle 
for  the  Hindenburg  line  there  were 
many  signs  that  the  German  front  was 
collapsing.  Though  the  German  ma¬ 
chine-guns  and  artillery  were  still 
served  with  valor  and  devotion,  the 
German  infantry  now  began  to  surren¬ 
der  in  ever  increasing  numbers  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  chaos 
reigned  in  the  supply  and  transport 
services.  Fortunately  for  the  Germans, 
however,  it  had  now  become  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  the  Allies  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  victory.  On  the  Flanders 
front  the  absence  of  adequate  means  of 
communication  in  the  devastated  area 
of  the  Ypres  salient  prevented  the 
Belgians  from  capturing  Roulers  until 
October  14.  Cambrai  was  practically 
enveloped  by  September  30;  but  such 
w~as  the  difficulty  the  supply  services 
experienced  in  bridging  the  battle¬ 
field  that  the  town  was  not  occupied 
until  October  9.  Farther  south,  as  we 
have  seen,  St.  Quentin  was  captured 
by  the  French  on  October  1 ;  but, 
though  the  Germans  began  immediate¬ 
ly  to  withdraw  'from  the  St.  Gobain 
salient,  they  were  able  to  do  so  grad¬ 
ually,  and  by  October  10  the  French 
were  only  eight  miles  beyond  St. 
Quentin. 

IUDENDORFF  TRIES  TO  RALLY  WHILE  THE 
DIPLOMATS  PARLEY. 

The  difficulty  which  the  Allies  expe¬ 
rienced  in  following  up  their  successes 
of  the  end  of  September  roused  a 
spark  of  hope  in  Ludendorff’s  breast. 
It  now  became  clear  that  the  danger 
of  a  collapse  of  the  German  armies  was 
not  so  immediate  as  he  had  feared; 
and  he  began  to  think  there  might  still 
be  a  good  chance  of  making  an  effec¬ 
tive  stand  wffiile  the  German  statesmen 
parleyed  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate. 
His  plan  was  to  withdraw  in  Flanders 
to  the  line  of  the  Scheldt  north  of 
Valenciennes,  and  in  France  to  the 
partially  completed  line  running  north¬ 
east  of  the  Hindenburg  line  from  Val¬ 
enciennes  to  the  Oise  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Guise.  The  danger  spot  in  this 
line — which  was  known  to  the  Germans 
as  the  Hermann  position — was  the 
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sector  opposite  Cambrai,  for  the  British 
here  were  already  nearer  the  Meuse  at 
Namur  than  were  the  German  forces 
in  western  Belgium.  But  the  German 
defenses  in  this  sector,  though  they 
consisted  in  nothing  more  than  a 
thin  belt  of  wire  and  a  half-dug  trench 
line,  lay  behind  the  River  Selle;  and 
Ludendorff  hoped  that,  by  flooding 
the  Selle,  and  by  massing  his  available 
forces  at  this  point,  he  might  still 
make  good  his  stand. 

The  plan  met  with  a  modicum  of 
success.  By  the  time  King  Albert’s 
Belgians  were  able  to  resume  their 
advance  beyond  the  wilderness  of  the 
Ypres  salient,  the  German  arrange¬ 
ments  for  withdrawal  were  well  ad¬ 
vanced;  and  though  the  German  rear¬ 
guards  were  hard  pressed,  and  much 
wrar  material  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allies,  the  retreat  was  successfully 
carried  out.  On  October  17  the 
Belgians  occupied  Ostend  without 
fighting;  on  October  18  the  British 
found  Lille  empty  of  the  Germans; 
and  by  October  22  the  Germans  had 
evacuated  the  whole  of  the  Handers 
coast,  and  had  taken  up  their  new 
positions  along  the  line  of  the  Scheldt 
between  Ghent  and  Va'enciennes.  In 
the  south,  between  St.  Quentin  and 
Rheims,  the  withdrawal  from  the  St. 
Gobain  salient  was  also  fairly  well 
conducted.  Only  in  the  Cambrai 
sector  wrere  the  Germans  unable  to 
retreat  according  to  plan.  Here  the 
British,  in  what  is  known  as  the  second 
battle  of  Le  Cateau,  unceremoniously 
hustled  the  Germans  back  to  the 
Hermann  position,  and  took  from  them 
no  less  than  12,000  prisoners  and  250 
guns.  Over  the  very  fields  where 
Smith-Dorrien  had  fought  for  a  chance 
to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  von 
Kluck  over  four  years  before,  the 
British  Fourth  Army,  with  the  2nd 
American  Corps  in  the  centre  of  its 
battle-line,  now  drove  the  Germans 
headlong.  But  behind  the  Selle  River 
Ludendorff  was  able  to  rally  his 
dispirited  and  disorganized  troops,  and 
here  also  to  make  good  his  stand.  By 
the  middle  of  October,  therefore,  he 
had  everywhere  successfully  occupied 
his  new  positions,  and  he  wTas  able  to 
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make  to  the  German  cabinet  a  much 
more  sanguine  report  regarding  the 
outlook  than  he  had  been  able  to  make 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

IUDENDORFF  LOSES  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE 
j  SELLE. 

Foch,  however,  did  not  intend  to 
give  Ludendorff  a  chance  to  stabilize 
his  front.  Even  while  the  German 
commander  was  endeavoring  to  per- 


south  of  Le  Cateau,  in  conjunction 
with  the  French  First  Army  on  the 
right.  The  Germans,  who  had  massed 
all  their  available  forces  behind  the 
flooded  Selle,  in  anticipation  of  just 
such  an  attack,  fought  with  a  courage 
born  of  despair;  and  the  Americans 
had  a  particularly  bitter  task  in 
carrying  the  embankments  and  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  Le  Cateau-Solesmes  rail- 


OSTEND  AFTER  RE-OCCUPATION  BY  THE  BELGIANS 

On  October  16  the  great  retreat  of  the  Germans  from  Western  Belgium  began  under  the  ever-accelerating  pressure 
of  the  Allies.  On  the  17th,  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge,  submarine  bases  on  the  coast  whose  effectiveness  had  already 
been  greatly  lessened  by  the  British  naval  raids  of  April  and  May,  were  evacuated. 


suade  the  German  statesmen  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  cause  for 
despair,  Foch  was  once  more  poising 
the  thunder-bolt  in  his  hand.  The 
Americans  and  the  French  were  already 
battling  their  way  forward  through  the 
so-called  Kriemhilde  positions  north  of 
the  Argonne;  and  Foch  now  proposed 
to  repeat  the  pincer-like  movement  of 
his  earlier  battles  by  launching  a 
thrust  against  the  Hermann  positions 
along  the  Selle. 

The  first  attack  was  delivered  in 
the  early  hours  of  October  17  by  the 
9th,  2nd  American,  and  13th  Corps  of 
the  British  Fourth  Army  in  the  sector 


way  line,  where  the  German  machine- 
gunners  made  a  stubborn  stand.  For 
two  days  the  struggle  continued.  Then 
the  German  resistance  gradually  broke 
down;  and  the  battle  ended  with  the 
Germans  thrust  back  behind  the  Sam- 
bre  River  and  the  Oise  Canal. 

This  first  phase  of  the  fighting  was 
followed  up  on  the  night  of  October 
19-20  by  an  attack  delivered  by  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  British  First  and  Third 
Armies  on  the  line  of  the  Selle  north¬ 
west  of  Le  Cateau.  Under  cover  of  the 
darkness  of  a  misty  night,  the  British 
bridged  the  river  under  the  very  nose 
of  the  foe,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
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tanks  smuggled  over  the  bridges,  they 
carried  the  German  defenses  on  the 
further  bank,  despite  a  resistance 
which  was  once  again  stubborn  and 
desperate.  Then,  on  October  23,  the 
concluding  phase  of  the  struggle  began 
with  a  general  advance  of  the  British 
Fourth,  Third,  and  First  Armies  on 
their  whole  front  from  the  Sambre  to 
the  Scheldt.  On  the  right  the  Germans 


Filled  with  despair  ludendorff  re 

SIGNS  HIS  COMMAND. 

The  situation  confronting  the  Ger¬ 
man  army  was  now  most  critical.  If 
the  Germans  were  to  make  a  success¬ 
ful  and  orderly  retirement  to  the  line 
of  the  Meuse,  it  was  essential  that  they 
should  hold  back  the  Americans  north 
of  the  Argonne  and  the  British  east 
of  Cambrai,  in  order  that  the  forces 


GERMAN  GUNS  CAPTURED  IN  BRITISH  ADVANCE 


A  report  dated  the  middle  of  October  1918  states  that  in  their  three  months’  offensive  so  far  the  Allies  had  captured 
on  the  Western  Front  more  than  4,600  pieces,  or  a  third  of  the  German  artillery  on  the  Western  Front  and  a  quarter 
of  the  whole.  As  the  retreat  gathered  momentum  many  more  guns  were,  of  necessity,  abandoned. 

British  Official 


were  thrown  back  into  the  Mormal 
Forest;  on  the  left  the  British  reached 
the  outskirts  of  Valenciennes;  and  the 
net  result  was  that  a  breach  was  made 
in  the  Hermann  position  some  thirty- 
five  miles  wide  and  some  six  miles 
deep — a  breach  that  left  the  German 
High  Command  no  alternative  to  a  fur¬ 
ther  retirement.  In  the  three  phases  of 
the  battle  the  twenty-four  British  and 
two  American  divisions  had  engaged 
thirty-one  German  divisions,  and 
had  wrested  from  them  a  total  of  about 
20,000  prisoners  and  475  guns.  Two 
other  American  divisions,  the  37th  and 
91st  were  with  the  French  in  Belgium. 
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retiring  from  the  St.  Gobain  salient 
and  the  forces  along  the  Scheldt  might 
be  able  to  get  clear;  but  this  was 
exactly  what  they  had  failed  to  do. 
The  problem  of  withdrawing  the  far- 
flung  battle-line  of  the  German  armies 
in  Flanders  and  Northern  France 
through  the  bottle-neck  of  eastern 
Belgium  would  have  been  difficult  in 
any  case;  but  now  that  the  danger 
spots  in  the  line  had  caved  in,  the 
problem  became  almost  hopeless.  By 
this  time,  moreover,  not  only  the 
German  people  but  even  the  German 
army  had  lost  confidence  in  the  High 
Command.  Far  from  fulfilling  the 
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promises  of  victory  which  he  had 
made,  Ludendorff  now  stood  con¬ 
victed  of  miscalculation  in  regard  to 
the  guarantees  he  had  so  recently  given 
as  to  his  ability  to  hold  up  the  Allied 
advance.  Completely  discredited,  he 
tendered  his  resignation  for  the  second 
time  on  October  26;  and  this  time  it 
was  accepted.  The  following  day  he 
left  General  Headquarters,  and  Hin- 


of  a  drive  begun  in  the  grey  dawn  of 
November  1  against  the  German 
positions  in  the  Valenciennes  sector 
by  two  British  Corps  and  the  Canadian 
Corps,  the  latter  having  been  trans¬ 
ferred  thither  from  the  Cambrai  front 
for  the  purpose  of  this  operation.  The 
Germans  put  up  a  gallant  resistance — 
almost  the  last  really  stubborn  stand 
they  were  to  make.  But  the  Canadians 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  TIDE  AFTER  MANY  DAYS 


Irish  Guards  on  duty  at  the  Mons  Gate  of  the  city  of  Maubeuge,  which  had  been  held  by  the  Germans  for  fifty 
months  ever  since  the  opening  days  of  war.  It  was  one  of  the  ironies  that  war  was  full  of  that  so  many  units  who 
had  retreated  in  1914  now  found  themselves  over  the  same  ground  with  their  faces  set  the  other  way. 


denburg  remained  to  cope  with  the 
situation  alone,  though  von  Groener 
nominally  succeeded  Ludendorff. 

''I ''HE  BATTLE  OF  THE  SAMBRE  PREPARES 
I  THE  WAY  FOR  THE  FINAL  BLOW. 

In  order  to  complete  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  the  German  armies,  all  that 
now  remained  for  the  Allies  to  do  was 
to  keep  up  their  pressure,  and  especially 
to  keep  it  up  at  the  crucial  points  where 
they  had  already  driven  in  the  German 
line.  Accordingly,  on  November  i, 
while  the  Americans  north  of  the 
Argonne  made  another  push  in  the 
direction  of  Sedan,  the  British  struck 
again  towards  Maubeuge  and  Namur. 
The  first  stage  of  the  attack  consisted 


succeeded  in  capturing  Valenciennes; 
and  the  loss  of  this  pivot  of  the  German 
line  forced  the  Germans  to  make  a 
further  retirement — a  retirement  which 
gave  Sir  Douglas  Haig  elbow-room  for 
his  final  and  knock-out  blow. 

This  blow  was  delivered  by  the 
British  Fourth,  Third,  and  First  Armies 
on  the  whole  front  of  thirty  miles  from 
the  Sambre  to  Valenciennes  on  the 
morning  of  November  4.  The  result 
of  the  blow  was  decisive.  The  Fourth 
Army,  which  was  now  fighting  on  the 
very  ground  over  which  Haig’s  First 
Corps  had  passed  in  the  retreat  from 
Mons,  stormed  the  line  of  the  Sambre, 
and  captured  Valenciennes.  The  Third 
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Army,  in  the  centre,  swept  through  the 
Mormal  Forest,  and  the  New  Zealand 
Division  captured  the  old  fortified 
town  of  Le  Quesnoy,  with  its  entire 
garrison.  The  First  Army,  on  the  left, 
followed  up  its  victory  at  Valenciennes 
by  a  pursuit  of  the  retiring  Germans, 
and  crossed  the  River  Aunelle.  On 
the  whole  front  the  three  armies 
advanced  to  an  average  depth  of  five 


advantage  of  the  targets  afforded  their 
bombs  and  machine-guns.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  8  the  Germans  along  the  Scheldt 
gave  way  before  the  mere  threat  of  an 
Allied  attack;  and  the  British  Fifth 
and  Second  Armies,  with  French  and 
American  divisions  on  their  left,  moved 
forward  in  full  pursuit.  On  November 
9  the  British  Guards  Division  entered 
the  great  fortress  of  Maubeuge;  and  in 


THE  SOUTH  PORTAL  OF  THE  ST.  QUENTIN  CANAL 
Between  Bellicourt  and  Vendhuille  the  St.  Quentin  (or  Scheldt)  Canal  passes  through  a  tunnel  six  kilometres 
(about  three  and  three-quarter  miles)  long.  The  Hindenburg  line  lay  along  the  canal,  and  shafts  were  sunk  con¬ 
necting  the  tunnel  with  the  trenches  above.  The  front  held  by  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth  Divisions  in¬ 
cluded  this  tunnel.  After  the  Americans  had  forced  their  way  across  the  canal  Germans  came  up  behind  them 
from  their  shelter  in  the  tunnel.  Pictures,  U.  S.  Official 


miles,  capturing  19,000  prisoners  and 
more  than  450  guns. 

HE  CANADIANS  TAKE  MONS,  LOST  FOUR 
YEARS  BEFORE,  ON  ARMISTICE  DAY. 

This  crowning  victory  definitely 
broke  down  the  German  resistance. 
The  retreat  of  the  German  armies  now 
became  a  sauve  qui  pent,  and  they  were 
never  again  able  to  rally.  The  German 
lines  of  communication  fell  into  a 
confusion  thrice  confounded.  Roads, 
railways,  and  canals  all  became  hope¬ 
lessly  congested  with  the  converging 
streams  of  traffic;  and  the  Allied  air¬ 
men,  swarming  overhead  in  pursuit, 
intensified  the  chaos  by  taking  full 
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the  early  morning  of  November  II, 
only  a  few  hours  before  the  armistice 
which  the  German  government  had  at 
last  negotiated  came  into  effect,  the 
Canadians,  by  a  final  dramatic  stroke 
of  fortune,  captured  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  town  of  Mons,  where  the 
British  army  had  first  joined  battle 
with  the  Germans  nearly  four  and  a 
half  years  before. 

HE  BRITISH  ARMY  AND  THE  END  OF  THE 
STRUGGLE. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  at 
11  a.  M.  on  November  11,  the  “Battle 
of  France’’  was  over.  The  once  proud 
German  armies  had  been  defeated 
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beyond  hope  or  power  of  recovery; 
and  the  strategic  plans  of  Foch  and 
Haig  had  been  realized  with  a  com¬ 
pleteness  rarely  seen  in  warfare.  As 
for  the  part  which  the  British  armies 
had  played  in  achieving  this  remarkable 
result,  no  testimony  could  be  more 
eloquent  than  the  bare  recital  of  the 
statistics  of  the  struggle.  In  the  course 
of  three  short  months,  the  59  fighting 
divisions  of  the  British  army  alone 
had  engaged  and  defeated  no  less  than 
99  separate  German  divisions,  for 
the  most  part  entrenched  in  the 
strongest  battle  positions;  they  had 
driven  them  back  from  before  Arras 
and  Amiens  to  a  line  well  beyond  the 
northern  border  of  Frartce;  and  they 
had  taken  187,000  prisoners  and  2,850 
guns —  totals  beside  which  the  captures 
of  the  Germans  in  their  March  offensive 
pale  into  insignificance. 

'T'HE  ARMISTICE  IN  REALITY  A  COMPLETE 
1  SURRENDER. 

Nothing  probably  saved  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  during  the  concluding  days  of 
the  struggle,  from  suffering  a  new 
and  greater  Sedan  but  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  Allies,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  British,  in  getting  for¬ 
ward.  Bv  the  beginning  of  November 
the  British  troops  were  already  very 
far  in  advance  of  their  railheads;  the 


weather  had  broken;  and  the  Germans 
found  time  to  give  full  play  to  their 
old-time  thoroughness  and  ingenuity 
in  making  demolitions.  As  they  re¬ 
treated,  moreover,  they  liberated  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  starving  civilians, 
and  these  unfortunates  were  thrown 
on  the  mercy  of  the  British  com¬ 
missariat.  The  Canadians  alone,  in 
their  advance  from  Valenciennes  to 
Mons,  had  to  take  on  their  ration 
strength  no  fewer  than  70,000  liberated 
French  and  Belgian  civilians.  All 
these  factors  threw  an  unprecedented 
strain  on  the  British  supply  services, 
and  in  some  cases  prevented  the  British 
from  even  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
fleeing  foe. 

But  though  the  end  of  the  struggle 
might  have  been  more  spectacular,  it 
could  not  have  been  more  decisive. 
Had  hostilit:es  continued  after  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  the  transport  and  supply 
difficulties  on  the  British  front,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  British  weakness  in 
cavalry,  might  have  postponed  for 
some  time  the  capture  or  dissolution  of 
the  German  armies;  but  the  struggle, 
no  rtiatter  how  long  it  was  protracted, 
could  have  ended  in  only  way— i it 
the  annihilation  of  the  German  resist¬ 
ance  and  in  the  armed  invasion  of 
Germany. 

W.  S.  Wallace. 
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AN  ACTUAL  CHARGE  IN  THE  FIELD 


The  photographer  seldom  was  able  to  get  a  good  picture  of  a  charge,  and  this  is  a  veritable  treasure.  Two  com¬ 
panies  of  the  326th  Infantry,  Eighty-second  Division  are  shown  advancing  at  the  double  while  the  307th  Engineers 
ahead  are  blowing  up  the  wire  entanglements.  The  men  belong  to  companies  M  and  K.  U.  S.  Official 


AN  AIRPLANE  VIEW  Of  EPINONVILLE 


The  Ninety-first  Division  made  an  unexpected  amount  of  ground  in  its  drive  forward  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  on 
September  26,  and  advanced  patrols  reached  the  village  of  Epinonville.  The  strength  of  the  German  trenches  is 
indicated  very  clearly  in  the  picture.  The  division  had  never  been  under  fire  before  when  it  was  placed  in  line  for  the 
Meuse-Argonne  offensive.  It  was  made  up  of  men  from  the  far  West.  U.  S.  Official 
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Leviathan  in  the  North  River 


Chapter  LXXV 

St.  Mihiel  and  the  Meuse-Argonne 

TWO  MAJOR  OPERATIONS  UNDERTAKEN  WITHIN  TWO 

WEEKS  BY  A  NEW  ARMY 

Edited  by  Major  George  C.  Marshall,  Jr. 

General  Staff,  U.  S.  A. 


IN  the  early  days  of  September,  1918, 

General  Pershing  commanded  about 
a  million  and  a  half  men  in  France,  of 
whom  nearly  one  million  were  combat¬ 
ant  troops  in  various  stages  of  readi¬ 
ness  for  active  service.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  First  American  Army 
had  been  formed,  and  it  had  been 
agreed  that  its  first  operation  would  be 
the  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 
This  project  had  been  discussed  for 
more  than  a  year  and  now  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  American  Army  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  its  quality  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  force. 

HE  SUGGESTION  THAT  THE  AMERICAN 
FORCES  CONTINUE  TO  ASSIST  THE 
FRENCH. 

The  moment  which  General  Pershing 
had  so  long  eagerly  awaited  seemed  at 
hand.  If  successful  at  St.  Mihiel,  the 
American  army  was  to  co-operate  with 
the  Allies  in  a  larger  operation,  which 
would  prepare  the  way  for  final  success 
in  1919.  At  the  end  of  July  no  military 
leader  had  hopes  of  concluding  the 
war  in  1918.  The  British  and  the 
French,  however,  met  with  unlooked- 
for  success  between  Amiens  and  Mont- 
didier  on  August  9,  and  while  not 
expecting  to  drive  the  German  armies 
entirely  out  of  France  in  1918,  Marshal 
I'och  now  hoped  to  greatly  improve  the 


situation  of  the  All’es  before  winter. 
Therefore,  on  August  30  he  proposed 
to  General  Pershing  that  the  new  Amer¬ 
ican  First  Army  be  broken  up  after 
the  St.  Mihiel  operation,  one  portion  to 
assist  the  Second  French  Army  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Argonne  Forest, 
w  hile  another  should  fight  on  both  sides 
of  the  Aisne  on  the  right  of  the  Fourth 
French  Army. 

ENERAL  PERSHING  REFUSES  TO  BREAK 
UP  HIS  ARMY. 

To  this  proposition  General  Pershing 
was  unwilling  to  consent.  His  position 
is  thus  stated  in  his  own  w'ords:  “The 
plan  suggested  for  the  American  parti¬ 
cipation  in  these  operations  was  not 
acceptable  to  me  because  it  would  re¬ 
quire  the  immediate  separation  of  the 
recently  formed  First  American  Army 
into  several  groups,  mainly  to  assist 
French  armies.  This  w-as  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  principle  of  forming  a  dis¬ 
tinct  American  Army,  for  which  my 
contention  had  been  insistent.  *  *  * 
The  inherent  disinclination  of  our 
troops  to  serve  under  allied  command¬ 
ers  would  have  growm  and  American 
morale  would  have  suffered.  My  posi¬ 
tion  was  stated  quite  clearly  that  the 
strategical  employment  of  the  First 
Army  as  a  unit  would  be  undertaken 
where  desired,  but  its  disruption  to 
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carry  out.  these  proposals  would  not  be 
entertained.  ” 

At  a  second  meeting  on  September 
2nd,  at  which  General  Petain  was  pres¬ 
ent,  General  Pershing’s  demand  was 
conceded,  and  he  then  expressed  a 
preference  for  the  difficult  Meuse- 
Argonne  front  for  the  American  Army, 
as  he  felt  the  aggressive  enthusiasm  of 
the  American  soldier  best  fitted  him 


the  Meuse  south  of  Verdun,  and  had 
captured  Fort  Camp  des  Romains  at 
St.  Mihiel,  the  only  one  of  the  French 
line  of  barrier  forts  which  they  were 
able  to  hold.  This  pocket  driven  into 
France  was  a  standing  threat  to  Ver¬ 
dun,  and  cut  the  Paris-Nancy  and  the 
Commercy-Verdun  railways.  During 
the  winter  of  1914- 1915  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1915  the  French  had  made  des- 


AREA  O?  FRANCO-AMERICAN  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  ST.  MIHIEL  FRONT 

The  American  Army  lay  on  both  flanks  of  the  salient,  with  French  Colonial  troops  at  the  point.  The  latter,  how  aver, 
were  not  to  make  an  assault.  The  line  of  September  15  shows  the  amount  of  territory  reclaimed  for  France  and  also 
shows  the  danger  to  German  occupation  of  Metz. 


for  the  task.  Accordingly  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  first  assume  command 
of  the  St.  Mihiel  front  and  later  take 
over  the  additional  front  extending 
westward  to  include  the  Argonne,  150 
kilometers  (93  miles)  in  all.  The 
French  divisions  located  in  this  zone 
were  to  pass  under  his  command. 
The  St.  Mihiel  operation  was  first  to 
be  completed,  after  which  he  was  to 
attack  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
western  edge  of  the  Argonne  Forest 
not  later  than  September  26. 

O’HE  ST.  MIHIEL  SALIENT  HAD  ENDURED 
1  FOUR  YEARS. 

The  St.  Mihiel  salient  was  a  survival 
of  the  first  weeks  of  the  war.  German 
forces  in  September,  1914,  had  reached 
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perate  but  fruitless  attempts  to  reduce 
the  salient.  Strong  by  nature,  it  had 
been  reinforced  by  every  possible 
means.  With  the  construction  of  a  new 
railway  line  into  Verdun  its  importance 
had  slightly  decreased  and  the  front 
here  had  been  quiet  for  three  years. 

Preparations  for  the  American  at¬ 
tack  were  made  as  secretly  as  possible, 
but  the  Germans  heard  rumors  of  the 
impending  assault  and  this  perhaps 
hastened  their  determination  to  with¬ 
draw,  not  so  much  because  of  fear,  as  in 
order  to  shorten  their  line  in  view  of 
the  British  attacks  further  north. 
Arrangements  for  evacuation  were 
being  made  while  the  American  forces 
were  assembling,  but  apparently  the 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  ST.  MIHIEL 


St.  Mihiel  had  been  under  German  sway  since  the  first  weeks  of  the  war.  The  French  in  their  attacks  during  1914 
and  1915  attempted  to  spare  the  town  as  much  as  possible,  and  this  portion  shows  comparatively  little  damage. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  Meuse  and  was  an  attractive  French  provincial  town,  of  considerable  wealth. 


VIEW  OF  ANOTHER  PORTION  OF  ST.  MIHIEL 

Down  nearer  to  the  Meuse  the  town  had  suffered  more,  and  here  only  the  bare  walls  with  their  gaping  windows 
like  sightless  eyes  are  left.  When  the  German  forces  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  salient  in  September,  1918,  the 
inhabitants  could  hardly  contain  themselves.  Flags  which  had  been  hidden  during  the  whole  four  years  with 
infinite  care  and  much  danger,  made  their  appearance  immediately  to  welcome  the  troops.  U.  S.  Official 
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German  commanders  did  not  dream 
that  the  attack  was  imminent  or  would 
be  of  such  magnitude. 

'T'HE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  FORCE  FOR 
1  THE  OFFENSIVE. 

From  Les  Eparges  around  the  nose 
of  the  salient  to  the  Moselle  River  was 
about  40  miles.  The  main  attack  was 
directed  against  the  southern  face  of 
the  salient,  the  First  Corps  under 


the  secondary  attack.  In  reserve  were 
the  Seventy-eighth,  Third,  Thirty- 
fifth  and  Ninety-first  Divisions  and  the 
Eightieth  and  Thirty-third  were  within 
reach  if  needed.  Including  reserves, 
about  500,000  men,  of  whom  70,000 
were  French,  could  be  used  in  the  opera¬ 
tion.  This  was  the  largest  American 
Army  which  had  ever  engaged  in  a 
single  operation. 


FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN  TANKS  AT  ST.  MIHIEL 


Major  General  Hunter  Liggett  (Eighty- 
second,  Ninetieth,  Fifth  and  Second 
Divisions)  on  the  right,  with  the  Fourth 
Corps  under  Major  General  J.  T.  Dick- 
man  (Eighty-ninth,  Forty-second  and 
First  Divisions)  on  its  left.  Extending 
around  the  tip  of  the  salient  lay  the 
Second  French  Colonial  Corps  with 
three  small  French  divisions  which 
were  to  follow  up  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  when  his  flanks  were  penetrated 
by  the  American  troops.  This  French 
Corps  was  not  called  on  to  carry  out  an 
assault.  Facing  the  western  flank  of 
the  salient  was  the  Fifth  Corps,  under 
Major  General  George  B.  Cameron 
(Twenty-sixth,  Fifteenth  French,  and 
Fourth  Divisions)  which  was  to  make 
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Plans  were  carefully  made,  so  care¬ 
fully  that  General  Petain  to  whom  they 
were  submitted  for  criticism  did  not 
suggest  a  single  change.  The  salient 
was  to  be  pinched  off  at  the  base  by 
attacks  against  the  flanks.  The  main 
attack  from  the  south  was  to  pivot  on 
the  centre  division  of  the  First  Corps. 
The  Eighty-second  astride  the  Moselle 
just  north  of  Pont-&-Mousson  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  army,  was  not  to 
advance  except  as  necessary  to  cover 
the  flank  of  the  division  (Ninetieth)  on 
its  left.  The  same  applied  to  the 
Fourth  Division  on  the  opposite  flank 
of  the  army.  On  the  left  of  the  Third 
Corps  the  First  Division,  advancing 
from  the  south,  was  to  make  contact 
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with  the  I'wenty-sixth,  advancing  from 
the  west,  near  the  village  of  Vigneulles 
in  the  heart  of  the  salient,  thus  catching 
in  a  trap,  the  Germans  remaining  in 
the  point  of  the  salient.  The  new  line 
would  then  be  swung  from  Pont-4- 
Mousson  to  Fresnes-en-Woevre. 

RITISH  AND  FRENCH  CO  OPERATION  IN 
THE  ATTACK. 

The  French  authorities  co-operated 
in  every  way.  As  already  mentioned, 
four  small  French  divisions  were  in  line. 


German  headquarters  reported.  In 
fact  the  heavy  guns  reached  the  rail¬ 
way  station  at  Metz,  hindering  the 
sending  of  reinforcements,  and  the 
lighter  guns  sought  out  trench  and  dug- 
out,  pill  box  and  gun  emplacement. 

''pHE  ATTACK  BEGUN  WITH  A  RUSH  ON 
1  THE  SOUTH 

Accompanied  by  tanks  the  infantry 
of  the  First  and  Fourth  Corps  advanced 
with  a  rush  at  daylight.  The  Twenty- 
sixth  on  the  western  face  of  the  salient 
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Teneral  Petain  also  furnished  tanks, 
and  the  crews  for  nearly  half  of  them, 
cannon  both  light  and  heavy,  trench 
mortars,  and  airplanes.  In  addition 
the  French  Independent  Air  Force  was 
placed  at  General  Pershing’s  disposal 
and  the  British  Bombing  Squadron  in 
eastern  F  rance  was  to  lend  assistance. 

If  the  German  command  had  hoped 
to  evacuate  the  salient  before  the 
American  attack  it  was  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  About  one  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  September  12th,  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  rain  storm,  a  furious 
bombardment  began  all  along  the 
front  of  the  F'irst  and  Fourth  Corps. 
“The  batteries  fired  with  great  preci¬ 
sion,  not  only  on  our  first  lines  but  also 
on  our  rear  communications,”  the 


did  not  move  until  eight  o’clock  in 
order  to  give  the  artillery  a  longer 
period  of  preparatory  fire.  The  bar¬ 
rage  was  excellent  and  the  troops  cut 
or  walked  over  the  first  wire.  Few  Ger¬ 
mans  were  found  in  the  first  line  trench¬ 
es,  but  in  the  second  and  third  resist¬ 
ance  wras  a  little  stiffer.  Airplanes  fly¬ 
ing  low  over  the  roads  and  trenches 
threw  the  German  troops  into  confus¬ 
ion.  In  many  cases  squads  or  even 
platoons  surrendered  without  resist¬ 
ance. 

Every  division  had  its  objective, 
and  a  glance  at  the  map  above  will 
make  clear  the  course  of  the  operation. 
The  Ninetieth  on  the  extreme  right 
had  only  a  limited  advance  to  make 
but  it  included  the  Norrov  quarries 
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reputed  impregnable.  The  objective 
was  reached  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Fifth  reached  its 
appointed  goal  with  little  loss.  Almost 
at  a  bound  the  Second  not  only  seized 
Thiaucourt  but  occupied  the  hills 
beyond  and  took  3000  prisoners.  The 
Eighty-ninth  took  its  two  villages  and 
the  Forty-second  took  four,  all  defend¬ 
ed  with  more  or  less  zeal. 

HE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ATTACK  AGAINST 
THE  WESTERN  FACE. 

Meanwhile  the  Twenty-sixth  had 
been  advancing  from  the  west,  and  in 
the  early  morning  of  September  13th, 
its  leading  patrols  entered  the  village 
of  Vigneulles  and  gained  contact  with 
the  First  which  had  advanced  four¬ 
teen  kilometers  from  the  south  with 
the  precision  of  clock-work  making  “a 
model  of  a  well-conducted  attack,” 
including  the  passage  of  four  kilometers 
of  dense  forest  during  the  night.  All 
objectives  were  reached  during  the 
afternoon  of  September  13th,  thirty 
hours  after  the  advance  began.  The 
American  Army  had  joined  forces 
across  the  base  of  the  salient,  but  did 
not  yet  know  all  that  was  cut  off 
behind  it.  Gloomy  Mont  Sec  had  not 
yet  surrendered  and  there  was  an 
extensive  wooded  area  north  of  St. 
Mihiel  to  be  explored.  In  it  were  parts 
of  a  German  and  an  Austrian  division, 
who  were  glad  to  surrender  with  many 
guns.  The  American  Army  had  taken 
sixteen  thousand  prisoners,  443  guns 
and  vast  stores  of  war  material  which 
the  Germans  had  not  had  time  to 
destroy. 

During  this  time  the  French  had  not 
been  idle.  The  Fifteenth  French  Colo¬ 
nial  Division  pounded  away  at  Les 
Eparges  and  Combres,  protecting  the 
flank  of  the  Twenty-sixth  while  the 
Second  French  Colonial  Corps  which 
was  to  follow  up  the  retirement  of  the 
enemy  from  the  tip  of  the  salient 
pressed  forward  entering  St.  Mihiel 
itself  during  the  night.  One  division, 
the  Second  Dismounted  Cavalry,  pick¬ 
ed  up  2500  prisoners  with  a  loss  of 
only  130  men. 

On  the  morning  of  September  13, 
General  Pershing  and  General  P6tain, 
and  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  entered 
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St.  Mihiel,  already  gay  with  flags, 
hidden  during  the  four  dreary  years 
preceding.  Thither  too  soon  came 
Premier  Clemenceau  and  President 
Poincar6,  the  latter  a  native  of  the 
region,  to  congratulate  the  people  upon 
their  liberation.  The  principal  street 
of  the  little  town  now  bears  the  name 
Rue  du  General  Pershing. 

'HE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  OPERATION  ON  THE 
WAR. 

The  American  army  suffered  only 
7000  casualties  during  the  advance, 
most  of  them  slight.  Success  had  come 
easily.  The  Germans  had  been  greatly 
outnumbered  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
American  advance  had  quickly  over¬ 
whelmed  resistance  without  suffering  a 
check.  The  battle  was  a  great  victory; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of 
French  territory  had  been  redeemed, 
16,000  prisoners  and  much  material  of 
war  had  been  taken,  and  Metz  and  the 
Briey  iron  basin  were  now  in  danger. 
More  important  than  these  the  Ameri¬ 
can  command  had  planned  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  complete  success,  what 
might  have  been  a  difficult  operation. 
The  staff  of  the  army,  the  corps  and  the 
divisions  had  gained  invaluable  expe¬ 
rience  which  was  to  serve  them  well 
later  on,  and  the  French  and  British 
had  conclusive  proof  of  the  arrival  of  a 
powerful  ally  in  the  battle. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  despite 
the  efforts  of  German  Headquarters 
to  belittle  the  American  achievement, 
the  news  of  what  had  happened  spread 
with  depressing  effect.  The  soldiers 
knew  the  quality  of  their  British  and 
French  opponents.  They  had  been 
told  that  German  submarines  would 
prevent  the  Americans  from  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  yet  here  they  were  on  the 
battle  line — hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them — and  strange  stories  were  told  of 
their  prowess.  After  St.  Mihiel  Ger¬ 
man  confidence  and  morale  declined 
with  surprising  rapidity. 

ETZ  MIGHT  EASILY  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

The  American  divisions  were  eager 
to  go  on,  to  take  Metz  (which  could 
easily  have  been  pounded  into  rubbish 
by  the  artillery)  and  to  march  into 
Germany.  Marshal  Foch  however, 
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had  rigidly  limited  the  advance,  and 
the  men  were  forced  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  establishing  contact  with 
the  strongly  fortified  Hindenburg  Line 
which  the  enemy  had  drawn  in  1917 
across  the  base  of  the  salient. 

The  German  High  Command,  how¬ 
ever,  expected  and  feared  that  the  vic¬ 
torious  American  Army  would  imme- 


still  awaiting  the  attack  on  Metz,  these 
troops  took  position  between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Argonne  Forest.  A  thin  line  of 
French,  however,  held  the  front  line, 
serving  as  a  screen  for  the  American 
concentration  until  the  hour  of  attack, 
when  they  withdrew  as  the  Americans 
passed  through  them  into  the  German 
lines. 


CAMP  DES  ROMAINS  IN  THE  ST.  MIHIEL  SALIENT 


This  French  fort  was  made  over  into  a  very  strong  position  by  the  Germans,  but  it  could  not  withstand  the  terrific 
bombardment  poured  upon  it  during  the  American  attack.  It  is  shown  here  after  the  evacuation.  It  was  the  only 
one  of  the  French  barrier  forts  held  for  any  considerable  time  by  the  Germans.  N.  Y.  Times 

diately  advance  upon  Metz,  and  made 
preparations  for  a  desperate  defense 
of  this  key  to  Lorraine.  In  reality,  on 
September  13,  when  it  had  been  seen 
that  the  attack  on  St.  Mihiel  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  reserve  divisions  and  the 
army  artillery  were  already  on  their 
way  to  a  new  field,  the  Meuse-Argonne 
front,  where  other  divisions  were  also 
concentrating.  Orders  had  been  issued 
on  September  10,  two  days  before 
the  assault,  for  the  relief  of  the  First 
and  Fifth  Corps  and  three  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  first  line  of  the  attack  by 
the  fourth  day  of  the  battle — all  to  be 
moved  to  the  scene  of  the  next  opera¬ 
tion.  While  the  German  command  was 


The  extent  of  the  sector  under 

GENERAL  PERSHING. 

As  America’s  portion  of  the  great 
Allied  convergent  offensive  of  Septem¬ 
ber  26th,  the  most  extensive  battle  in 
history  and  the  final  battle  of  the 
World  War,  the  Meuse-Argonne  front 
was  accepted  by  General  Pershing, 
and  on  September  22  the  American 
line  under  his  command  stretched  from 
Port-sur-Seille  east  of  the  Moselle, 
around  Verdun  and  across  the  Meuse 
to  the  western  edge  of  the  Argonne. 
The  newly  stabilized  St.  Mihiel  front 
was  held  by  the  Fourth  Corps  and  the 
Second  French  Colonial  Corps.  Next 
came  the  Seventeenth  French  Corps 
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guarding  the  Verdun  salient.  The 
American  troops  for  the  new  operation 
were  disposed  from  the  Meuse  west¬ 
ward  23  miles  to  La  Haraz6e  in  the 
Argonne.  The  line  from  the  Meuse 
to  Avocourt  had  been  included  in  the 
battles  around  Verdun,  but  from  Avo¬ 
court  to  the  western  limit  there  had 
been  little  change  since  1914,  though 
hard  fighting  had  occurred  both  in  the 
Argonne  and  around  Vauquois. 


The  defenses  natural  and  artificial 
might  well  have  daunted  any  veteran 
army.  Every  device  that  German 
ingenuity  could  suggest  had  been 
applied  to  make  the  positions  impreg¬ 
nable.  From  the  heights  east  of  the 
Meuse  oblique  artillery  fire  could  be 
delivered;  Forges  Brook  with  marshy 
bottom  and  steep  sides  was  the  next 
obstacle;  the  heights  of  Montfaucon 
gave  not  only  perfect  observation  but 
afforded  a  strong  position.  Vauquois 
was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  line.  The  valley  of  the  Aire  to  the 
east  of  the  Forest,  was  exposed  through¬ 
out  its  length  to  crossfire  from  the  bor¬ 
dering  bluffs,  while  the  wooded  heights 
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of  the  Argonne  were  a  network  of  wire 
and  had  been  elaborately  fortified. 
Wooded  ridges  running  east  and  west 
afforded  perfect  positions  for  machine 
guns  and  field  artillery.  In  fact  this 
front  was  fortified  to  a  depth  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles,  where  “the  attack 
must  fight  blindly;  the  defense  could 
fight  with  eyes  open.  ” 

rpHE  REASONS  FOR  THE  LAVISH  SYSTEM 
1  OF  FORTIFICATIONS. 

The  reason  for  this  lavish 
system  of  fortifications  was 
two-fold.  The  great  railway 
line  from  Metz  to  Lille  with 
from  two  to  four  tracks,  en¬ 
abled  the  German  High  Com¬ 
mand  to  shift  troops  rapidly  to 
any  portion  of  the  front.  The 
section  of  this  artery  between 
Carignan  and  Sedan,  which 
parallelled  the  Meuse-Argonne 
front,  was  vital  to  the  supply 
of  the  German  armies  from 
Cambrai  to  Verdun.  If  it  were 
cut  the  result  would  be  disas¬ 
trous  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  enemy’s  troops  would  be 
cut  off  from  retreat  and  supply 
and  Northern  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium  must  be  evacuated.  The 
second  reason  lay  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  front  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  Briey  Iron  Basin 
from  which  most  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  iron  and  steel  was  ob¬ 
tained.  Its  loss  would  termin¬ 
ate  Germany’s  hopes. 

For  a  newly  organized  army 
to  initiate  two  major  operations  within 
fourteen  days  seemed  impossible,  and 
in  this  case  the  divisions  designated  to 
open  the  attack  were  selected  from 
necessity  rather  than  from  choice. 
Of  the  nine  divisions  only  three  had 
seen  hard  fighting.  Four  had  been  in 
quiet  sectors  from  ten  days  to  two 
months  and  the  other  two  never  had 
been  under  fire  at  all.  General  Pershing 
was  confident,  however,  and  disposed 
them  from  the  Meuse  to  the  Argonne 
in  the  following  order  from  right  to  left. 

HE  DIVISIONS  TAKING  PART  IN  THE 
BATTLE. 

The  Third  Corps  under  General 
Robert  L.  Bullard,  extended  from  the 
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east  bank  of  the  Meuse  to  Malancourt 
with  the  Thirty-third,  Eightieth,  and 
Fourth  Divisions  in  line,  and  the 
Third  in  reserve.  The  Fifth  Corps, 
under  General  George  B.  Cameron, 
extended  from  Malancourt  to  Vauquois, 
with  the  Seventy-ninth,  Thirty-seventh 
and  Ninety-first  Divisions  in  line,  and 
the  Thirty-second  in  reserve.  The  First 
Corps,  under  General  Hunter  Liggett, 
held  the  remainder  of  the  line,  with 
the  Thirty-fifth,  Twenty-eighth,  and 
Seventy-seventh  Divisions  in  line,  and 
the  Ninety-second  in  reserve.  The 
army  reserve  was  composed  of  the 
First  and  Eighty-second  (both  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  St.  Mihiel  front)  and 
the  Twenty-ninth  Divisions. 

Later  the  remaining  six  divisions 
which  had  taken  part  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
offensive,  were  transferred  and  the 
Sixth  and  Seventy-eighth  also  took  part 
in  the  battle.  As  the  Ninety-second 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  Moselle 
region  without  taking  a  serious  part 
in  the  engagement,  it  will  be  seen  that 
twenty-two  divisions  participated  in 
the  battle, — if  an  operation  lasting 
forty-seven  days  can  be  so  called. 

For  convenience,  the  battle  has  been 
divided  into  three  phases,  the  first 
lasting  from  September  26th  to  Octo¬ 
ber  3rd,  a  period  of  heavy  assaults; 
the  second,  from  October  4th  to  31st, 
a  period  of  perpetual  combat  during 
which  ground  was  gained  foot  by  foot; 
and  the  third,  from  November  1st  to 
nth,  a  period  of  deep  and  rapid  ad¬ 
vances  against  a  foe  becoming  demoral¬ 
ized,  but  still  fighting  desperately  at 
some  points. 


HOW  “THE  SUCCESS  OF  LATE  SEPTEM 
BER"  WAS  GAINED. 

General  Pershing  had  for  his  attack 
about  2700  guns,  189  small  tanks  (142 
manned  by  Americans)  and  821  air¬ 
planes  (604  manned  by  Americans). 
He  lacked  horses  for  artillery  and  sup¬ 
ply  trains  and  had  less  than  half  the 
proper  allowance  of  motor  trucks. 
The  French  were  unable  to  supply  all 
the  horses  they  had  promised,  but 
they  furnished  almost  half  the  trucks 
we  used.  The  enemy  had  no  tanks  and 
few’er  guns  and  planes.  His  artillery, 
however,  was  advantageously  located, 


commanding  every  road  and  all  ground 
favorable  for  the  attacker. 

On  the  morning  of  September  26, 
the  expected  attack  was  launched 
after  a  furious  bombardment  of 
more  than  three  hours.  Following  a 
dense  rolling  barrage  the  infantry 
advanced  across  “No  Man’s  Land” 
and  quickly  overran  the  enemy’s  first 
position.  The  tanks  followed  the  infan- 
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try  and  passed  through  them  as  more 
open  country  was  reached.  By  night¬ 
fall  the  German  second  position  had 
been  penetrated,  except  in  the  centre 
of  the  line  at  Montfaucon.  On  the 
extreme  left  the  Seventy-seventh  Divi¬ 
sion  made  good  progress  through  the 
thickets  of  the  Argonne.  The  Twenty- 
eighth  between  the  Aire  and  the  eastern 
bluffs  of  the  Argonne  reached  Mont- 
blainville,  while  the  Thirty-fifth  on  its 
right  carried  the  formidable  heights  of 
Vauquois  and  the  hills  beyond  Very. 
The  Ninety-first,  never  before  under 
fire,  made  a  splendid  advance  through 
Cheppy  Wood  and  some  units  reached 
Epinonville,  9  kilometers  from  the 
jump-off,  but  retired  towards  Very  as 
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they  had  lost  connection  with  the  adja¬ 
cent  divisions.  Further  to  the  right, 
the  Thirty-seventh  made  its  way 
through  a  dense  tangle  of  forests,  wire 
and  trenches,  emerging  somewhat  dis¬ 
organized  and  unable  that  evening  to 
carry  the  Montfaucon  ridge  in  its 
front.  The  Seventy-ninth,  which  had 
never  before  been  under  fire,  found 


flank  of  the  army,  if  the  Germans 
should  attempt  to  cross  the  river  here, 
incidentally  taking  1450  prisoners,  29 
guns,  trench  mortars,  59  machine  guns, 
and  one  engineer  depot. 

''pHE  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  SECOND  AND 
1  THIRD  DAYS. 

Fighting  continued  without  interrup¬ 
tion  through  September  27  and  28, 
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hard  work  and  was  checked  before 
Montfaucon  until  noon  of  the  27th. 

HE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  THIRD  CORPS  ON 
THE  RIGHT. 

The  advance  of  the  Third  Corps  was 
altogether  satisfactory.  The  Fourth 
carrying  duckboards,  crossed  Forges 
Brook,  and  in  a  brilliant  advance 
swept  on  beyond  Septsarges  and 
through  Septsarges  Wood  though  its 
left  flank  was  entirely  in  the  air,  being 
nearly  five  kilometers  beyond  the  near¬ 
est  friendly  troops.  The  Eightieth 
making  its  first  attack,  established  its 
line  north  of  Dannevoux  though  shelled 
cruelly  from  Hill  378  across  the  river. 
The  Thirty-third,  also  attacking  for 
the  first  time,  swung  around  its  left  to 
connect  with  the  Eightieth  and  took 
position  along  the  Meuse  to  defend  the 
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and  six  new  German  divisions  were 
thrown  into  battle.  Resistance  stiffened 
and  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
getting  up  the  artillery  and  supplies. 
There  were  but  the  traces  of  three 
roads  leading  in  the  direction  of  the 
advance — the  Fourth  Division  had  no 
road  at  all — and  transport  over  the 
rough  or  else  marshy  ground,  sloughed 
by  artillery  fire  was  rendered  more 
difficult  by  constant  rains.  Just  when 
the  infantry  needed  the  support  of 
artillery  most  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  terrain  slowed  up  its  advance, 
though  all  the  light  guns  were  across 
“No  Man’s  Land’’  by  the  afternoon  of 
the  27th. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  9000 
prisoners  and  100  guns  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  and  a  maximum  advance  of  12 
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kilometers  had  been  realized.  It  was 
evident  however,  that  hopes  of  a  com¬ 
plete  break-through  must  be  abandoned. 
It  had  been  thought  possible  that  the 
simultaneous  advance  of  the  Fourth 
French  Army  west  of  the  Argonne 
Forest  and  of  the  American  Army  to 
the  east  would  cause  its  immediate 
evacuation  without  direct  attack.  The 
former  army  had  made  less  progress 


“'T'HE  INCESSANT  FIGHTING  OF  OCTOBER  ” 
I  —THE  SECOND  PHASE. 

At  some  points  a  penetration  of 
seven  miles  had  been  achieved,  but 
the  line  was  everywhere  opposed  by  a 
heavily  reinforced  enemy  in  strong 
positions.  Now  began,  on  October  4, 
four  weeks  of  the  most  desperate 
fighting,  during  which  ground  was 
gained  foot  by  foot,  with  numerous 


AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  COLLECTING  GERMAN  PRISONERS,  ARGONNE 


than  the  Americans  and  it  was  now 
clear  that  the  enemy,  already  heavily 
reinforced,  must  be  slowly  pushed 
back  in  the  centre  of  the  line  until 
elbow  room  could  be  obtained  for 
launching  a  flank  attack  against  the 
Argonne,  where  the  thick  underbrush 
effectually  concealed  the  machine  gun 
nests,  making  direct  assault  impossible. 
The  divisions  in  the  centre  had  suffered 
severely  and,  during  the  night  of 
September  29th,  the  Thirty-seventh 
and  the  Seventy-ninth  were  relieved 
by  the  Thirty-second  and  Third  re¬ 
spectively,  and  the  next  night  the 
First  relieved  the  Thirty- fifth.  All 
three  of  the  divisions  relieved  had  met 
difficult  obstacles. 


hand  to  hand  engagements.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  renewed  general 
attack,  the  Third  and  Fifth  Corps  were 
unable  to  advance  any  considerable 
distance,  but  the  First  Division  on  the 
right  of  the  First  Corps  made  a  deep 
penetration  at  the  point  needed  for 
launching  a  manoeuvre  to  outflank  the 
Argonne. 

The  Seventy-seventh  in  the  Forest 
had  been  making  slow  but  steady 
progress,  and  incidentally  furnished 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of 
the  war.  A  regiment  of  the  Ninety- 
second  Division  had  been  ordered  to 
go  forward  between  the  Fourth  French 
Army  and  the  Forest  to  maintain  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  armies  and  to 
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protect  the  flanks  of  both.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  the  First  Battalion  of  the  308th 
Regiment  with  some  elements  of  the 
307th,  and  of  the  306th  Machine  Gun 
Company  were  cut  off  from  the 
remainder  of  the  division  in  the  heart 
of  the  Forest.  The  Ninety-second  had 
not  advanced  sufficiently  far  and  the 
enemy  had  filtered  in  behind  the  units, 
which  were  surrounded  on  all  sides. 


To  give  the  daily  position  of  each 
division  through  the  twenty-eight  days 
included  in  the  second  phase  is  mani¬ 
festly  impossible,  and  only  the  main 
points  can  be  touched  on.  All  along 
the  line  the  Americans  pushed  forward 
meeting  with  stubborn,  even  desperate 
resistance,  some  divisions  making  con¬ 
siderable  gains,  others  making  gains 
only  to  lose  them  by  counter-attack. 


A  CAPTURED  GERMAN  GUN  IN  THE  WOODS 


Summoned  to  surrender,  the  com¬ 
mander,  Major  Charles  S.  Whittlesey, 
refused  emphatically. 

Hf  ROMANTIC  STORY  OF  THE  “LOST 
BATTALION.” 

For  five  days  these  men,  almost 
without  food  or  water,  under  fire  at 
all  times  from  a  concealed  enemy  who 
surrounded  them  entirely,  held  out. 
Airplanes  succeeded  in  dropping  some 
bread,  little  of  which  fell  near  them. 
Finally  on  October  7,  the  307th 
Regiment  succeeded  in  relieving  this 
so-called  “Lost  Battalion.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  battalion  knew  where 
it  was  and  the  division  commander 
knew  its  position  perfectly  well,  but 
was  unable  to  relieve  it  sooner. 
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The  map  giving  the  daily  position  of 
each  division  shows  not  an  orderly 
progression  but  a  jumble  of  lines  diffi¬ 
cult  to  disentangle.  Divisions  fronted 
in  every  direction  except  towards  the 
rear. 

OME  OF  THE  SPECIAL  DIFFICULTIES  MET 
AND  CONQUERED. 

The  valley  of  the  Aire  made  difficult 
going.  From  the  front  and  from  both 
flanks  came  converging  fire,  on  ground 
so  marshy  that  the  artillery  found 
difficulty  in  advancing.  The  First 
which  had  relieved  the  battered  Thirty- 
fifth,  with  the  Thirty-second  which 
had  taken  over  the  line  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh,  advanced  together  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aire  October  4- 
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From  Ayres.  The  War  With  Germany 


8,  suffering  many  casualties  hut 
securing  Fleville,  Exermont  and  (Tesnes, 
assisted  by  a  brigade  of  the  Ninety- 
first,  and  continued  to  advance  until 
the  First  after  losing  nearly  half  its 
strength  was  relieved  by  the  Forty- 
second.  eager  to  show  that  it  was  quite 
as  good  as  the  First.  Meanwhile  the 
Fourth  and  the  Eightieth  (which  had 
relieved  the  Fifth)  made  some  progress 
to  the  right  of  Romagne. 


The  German  artillery  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Meuse  was  proving  trouble¬ 
some,  and  General  Pershing  ordered 
General  Claudel,  commanding  the  Sev¬ 
enteenth  French  Corps,  to  which  was 
added  the  Twenty-ninth  American 
Division,  and  a  part  of  the  Thirty- 
third,  to  attack  on  a  narrow  front, 
while  the  Thirty-third  French  Corps 
took  over  a  part  of  the  line  previously 
held  by  the  Seventeenth  Corps.  The 
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attack  on  October  8th,  gained  some¬ 
thing  like  six  kilometers,  and  3000 
prisoners  were  captured,  but  resistance 
quickly  stiffened,  as  the  German  High 
Command  was  determined  to  hold  the 
eastern  heights  of  the  Meuse  at  all 
costs  since  here  was  the  actual  pivot 
of  all  the  German  defensive  positions 
on  the  Western  Front. 


'T'HE  GERMANS  FORCED  TO  EVACUATE  THE 
1  ARGONNE  FOREST. 

Though  the  Seventy-seventh  had 
been  advancing  in  the  Argonne  the 
centre  of  the  line  had  gone  faster.  To 
silence  the  guns  on  the  flank,  parts  of 
the  Twenty-eighth  now  wearing  the 
title  of  the  “Iron  Division,”  and  the 
Eighty-second  (which  had  been  added 
to  the  First  Corps)  on  October  8th, 
swung  to  the  left,  crossed  the  Aire 
valley,  climbed  the  hills,  took  Chatel- 
Chehery  and  Cornay  and  drove  the 
Germans  from  the  edge  of  the  Forest. 
Thus  threatened  on  their  flank  and 
under  constant  pressure  from  the 
Seventy-seventh,  the  Forest  was  evacu¬ 
ated  on  October  10.  This  flank  move¬ 
ment  was  both  difficult  and  expensive. 
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The  second  American  army  is  now 

ORGANIZED. 

General  Pershing  now  had  under  his 
command  seven  Army  Corps,  totalling 
about  a  million  men,  too  many  for  a 
single  staff  and  a  single  commander. 
He  therefore  constituted  the  Second 
Army  (October  12)  to  take  over  that 
part  of  the  line  southeast  of  Fresnes- 


en-Woevre,  the  newly  stabilized  St. 
Mihiel  front.  Lieutenant  General  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Bullard  was  sent  to  command 
this  army,  control  of  the  Third  Corps 
passing  to  Major  General  John  L. 
Hines,  who  had  commanded  the  Fourth 
Division.  At  the  same  time  Lieutenant 
General  Hunter  Liggett  was  promoted 
to  command  of  the  First  Army,  and 
Major  General  J.  T.  Dickman  was 
transferred  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
First  Corps,  and  Major  General  C.  P. 
Summerall  left  the  First  Division  to 
command  the  Fifth  Corps.  General 
Pershing,  of  course,  retained  general 
control  of  the  Army  Group. 

The  question  of  replacements  was 
now  becoming  serious.  If  the  attack 
was  to  be  pressed,  more  men  must  be 


VIEW  OF  VAUX  LES  PALAMEIX  FROM  THE  HILLSIDE 
The  tiny  hamlet  of  Vaux  les  Palameix  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  bombardment  and  by  German  airplanes.  The 
Seventy-ninth  Division  was  here,  October  17,  1918,  in  the  second  phase  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  battle.  The  houses 
in  the  picture  are  empty  shells,  most  of  them  without  roofs  as  the  inhabitants  have  fled  for  safety. 


ON  GUARD  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MEUSE 


The  Thirty-third  Division  fought  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse  during  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  as  well  as 
furnishing  some  assistance  to  the  Fourth  Division.  It  was  composed  of  National  Guard  units  from  Illinois.  This 
picture  shows  a  part  of  the  irad  Regiment,  66th  Brigade  in  front  line  trenches  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Meuse. 

U.  S.  Official 
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had.  The  two  divisions  loaned  to  the 
Fourth  French  Army,  the  Second  and 
Thirty-sixth,  were  recalled  after  a 
brilliant  attack  against  the  key  to  the 
German  front  in  Champagne.  How¬ 
ever,  some  new  divisions  had  to  be 
broken  up  for  replacements  and  on 
Marshal  Foch’s  urgent  request,  the 
Thirty-seventh  and  Ninety-first  were 


were  broken,  there  were  no  prepared 
German  positions  in  rear  to  obstruct 
the  march  on  the  railroad.  The  enemy 
had  mapped  the  ground  thoroughly 
and  the  range  of  every  position  was 
known.  His  artillery  was  served  by 
light  railways  which  brought  up  am¬ 
munition  in  quantity  as  needed,  while 
the  American  artillery  must  be  sup- 


ROMAGNE,  ONE  OF  THE  STRONG  POINTS 

This  village  with  its  hills  and  encircling  trenches  was  one  of  the  most  strongly  held  places  in  the  German  line,  and 
held  up  the  American  advance  for  several  days.  It  is  now  one  of  the  four  American  cemeteries  in  France.  To  it  men 
buried  all  over  the  battlefield  have  been  transferred,  making  it  a  holy  place.  U.  S.  Official 


relieved  from  the  First  Army  and  sent 
to  assist  in  the  attack  in  Belgium. 

"HE  ARMY  NOW  BEFORE  THE  KRIEM- 
HILDE  STELLUNG. 

The  First  American  and  the  Fourth 
French  Armies  were  now  confronting 
the  last  strong  German  line  of  defense, 
the  Kriemhilde  Stellung  (called  Brun- 
hilde  in  front  of  the  French).  This 
was  not  so  much  a  line  of  trenches,  as  a 
connected  series  of  small  forts  of  con¬ 
crete  protected  by  barbed  wire,  with 
machine  guns  everywhere.  Its  depth 
averaged  about  two  and  a  half  miles, 
and  it  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
American  forces  for  nearly  three  weeks. 
Resistance  was  desperate,  for  if  it 
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plied  through  a  rough,  broken  country 
with  few  roads.  The  French  were  in 
more  open  country  but  had  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  advancing  over  the  ground 
which  had  been  torn  up  by  artillery  fire. 

IGHTING  DURING  THE  LAST  TWO  WEEKS 
OF  OCTOBER. 

On  October  14,  a  general  attack 
was  launched.  GrandprG  where  the 
Germans  fired  down  from  the  windows 
of  the  houses  on  the  men  of  the  Seven¬ 
ty-eighth,  was  captured,  but  frequent 
counter  attacks  made  its  retention 
difficult.  This  division  had  not  been 
expected  to  gain  much  ground,  but  to 
divert  troops  from  the  centre  where 
the  main  attack  was  being  launched. 
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The  Forty-second  took  the  formidable 
Chatillon  Ridge.  The  Cot6  de  Dame 
Marie,  Romagne  and  Pultiere  Wood 
were  taken  by  the  Thirty-second  and 
Fifth,  and  the  latter  with  the  assistance 
of  the  artillery  of  the  Third,  took 
Rappes  Wood,  on  October  21,  before 
it  was  relieved  by  the  Ninetieth.  The 
Third  fought  its  way  forward  until 
relieved  by  the  Fifth,  now  to  go  into 
the  line  again.  East  of  the  Meuse  the 
fighting  was  also  bitter.  Here  the 
Thirty-third,  the  Twenty-ninth,  and 
the  Twenty-sixth,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Verdun  attack  bore  themselves  as  well 
as  their  comrades  across  the  river,  and 
with  the  Seventeenth  French  Corps 
also  broke  into  the  Kriemhilde  Stellung. 
Finally  during  the  last  days  of  Octo¬ 
ber  the  German  line  was  penetrated  in 
several  places,  and  the  Germans  with¬ 
drew  from  the  few  positions  they  had 
been  able  to  hold.  When  Romagne, 
Bantheville  and  Landres-St.  George 
were  taken  the  backbone  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  resistance  was  broken. 

At  the  end  of  October  all  organized 
German  positions  had  been  taken,  the 
Argonne  Forest  was  in  American  hands, 
an  advance  of  21  kilometers  (13  miles) 
had  been  made,  and  18,600  prisoners, 
370  cannon,  1000  machine  guns  and 
much  material  had  fallen  into  Ameri¬ 
can  hands.  More  than  all,  though  some 
of  the  divisions  had  suffered  heavily, 
the  morale  of  the  army  was  high.  The 
soldiers  knew  that  they  were  win¬ 
ning  and  the  end  of  the  war  was  in 
sight. 

The  third  phase— the  pursuit  of  a 

RETREATING  FOE. 

On  November  I,  all  was  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  decisive  attack  towards 
Sedan,  which  should  cut  the  enemy’s 
vital  line  of  communications  and  drive 
the  Germans  across  the  Meuse  along 
the  entire  Army  front.  By  strenuous 
effort  the  artillery  had  been  brought 
up  and  was  now  on  the  heights  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The 
French  artillery,  aviation  and  technical 
services  had  been  largely  transferred 
to  their  own  front,  being  replaced  by 
American  units  which  had  just  arrived 
in  France.  The  American  staffs  had 
profited  by  their  battle  experience  and 


carefully  prepared  orders  had  been 
issued  to  the  Corps  commanders. 

Again  counting  from  right  to  left, 
the  Third  Corps  had  the  Fifth  and 
Ninetieth  Divisions  in  line;  the  Fifth 
Corps  had  the  Eighty-ninth  and  Sec¬ 
ond  (lately  arrived  from  the  French 
front);  and  on  the  First  Corps  front 
were  the  Eightieth,  Seventy-seventh, 
and  Seventy-eighth.  News  had  come 


GERMAN  OBSERVATION  POST  NEAR 
GRAND PRE 

of  the  liberation  of  the  Belgian  coast, 
of  the  breaking  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line  by  the  British,  (already  passed 
by  the  Americans)  and  of  the  French 
occupation  of  Laon.  All  were  eager  to 
have  a  part  in  the  final  operation. 

'J''HE  MEUSE  IS  REACHED  AND  CROSSED. 

After  two  hours  of  terrific  bombard¬ 
ment  the  line  went  forward,  preceded 
by  a  barrage  of  maximum  density. 
The  Third  Corps  took  all  its  objectives 
and  the  Fifth  Corps  in  the  center 
swept  by  Landres-St.  Georges,  Bayon- 
ville,  and  over  the  heights  of  Barri- 
court,  almost  nine  kilometers  in  all. 
The  First  Corps  met  stronger  resist¬ 
ance,  but  the  advance  of  the  Fifth 
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made  a  general  German  retirement 
necessary  and  on  the  second  day  the 
First  pressed  hard  in  pursuit,  many 
units  of  the  Seventy-seventh  in  motor 
trucks,  while  the  Fifth  and  Third 
Corps  were  forcing  their  way  rapidly 
northward.  The  objective  of  the  Third 
Corps  lay  east  of  the  Meuse,  that  of 
the  Fifth  Corps,  Beaumont,  while  the 
First  was  directed  on  Sedan.  Mean- 


been  pressing  the  enemy  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  further  south.  The 
combined  attack  drove  the  enemy 
clear  of  the  heights  of  the  Meuse. 

HE  ENTIRE  GERMAN  ARMY  IS  FORCED 
ACROSS  THE  MEUSE 

To  the  north  the  German  rear¬ 
guards  resisted  desperately  in  order 
to  enable  the  fleeing  army  to  cross  the 
Meuse.  On  the  night  of  November 


ENTRANCE  TO  DEATH  VALLEY,  MEUSE-ARGONNE 


The  soldiers  gave  the  name  Death  Valley  to  this  desolate  region  near  Samogneux.  The  picture  was  made  October 
27,  1918,  and  shows  how  the  forest  had  been  pounded  by  the  shells  of  the  contending  guns,  while  machine  guns 
commanded  every  point  of  vantage.  The  road  was  cut  by  wheels  and  torn  by  shells.  One  wonders  how  it  was 
possible  to  make  headway  through  the  Meuse  region  where  every  advantage  was  with  the  defense. 

U.  S.  Official 


while  the  long  range  guns  found  the 
railway  at  Montmedy,  Longuyon  and 
Conflans.  The  Third  Corps  swung  to 
the  right,  the  Fifth  Division  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cross  the  Meuse  the  night  of 
November  3rd-4th,  and  some  units 
succeeding,  against  heavy  resistance 
on  November  4th.  The  entire  Division 
quickly  followed  in  a  brilliant  advance 
to  the  edge  of  the  bluffs  and  on 
through  the  forest  of  Spincourt.  Soon 
it  linked  up  with  General  Claudel  com¬ 
manding  the  Seventeenth  French  Corps, 
with  the  Seventy-ninth,  Twenty-sixth 
and  Eighty-first  American  Divisions 
and  two  French  divisions,  who  had 


3rd  an  astonishing  incident  occurred 
on  the  front  of  the  Second  Division. 
The  Marine  Brigade  had  broken 
through  near  Belval,  whereupon  the 
9th  and  23rd  Infantry  Regiments 
marched  all  night  through  the  forest 
of  Dieulet  as  far  as  La  Tuilerie  Farm, 
where  a  number  of  German  officers 
were  captured  in  billets.  They  had 
penetrated  deep  into  the  enemy  lines, 
but  so  great  was  the  confusion  and 
demoralization  of  the  retreating  Ger¬ 
mans  and  so  unexpected  this  attempt 
that  they  were  not  cut  off  or  attacked 
in  force,  though  the  advance  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  single  road. 
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The  momentum  gained  on  the  first 
day  of  this  final  attack  increased  daily 
and  the  final  rush  towards  Sedan  was 
an  overwhelming  avalanche.  Most  of 
the  German  units  succeeded  in  fleeing 
across  the  Meuse,  hut  many  units  were 
cut  off  and  completely  destroyed. 
250  cannon  and  2000  machine  guns 
were  abandoned.  On  the  night  of 
November  6-7  the  Forty-second 


addition  to  his  devoted  Belgians,  was 
clearing  his  country.  The  French  had 
been  advancing  in  the  centre  of  the 
long  line  and  now  the  American  army 
had  cut  one  of  the  two  main  lines  of 
supply,  and  also  of  retreat. 

General  Pershing  was  not  content 
with  the  possession  of  this  portion  of 
the  Meuse.  On  November  5  an 
attack  by  the  First  Army  was  ordered 


DUN-SUR-MEUSE  ON  THE  EAST  BANK,  TAKEN  BY  THE  FIFTH 


Division  and  portions  of  the  First 
Division  reached  the  heights  of  the 
Meuse  overlooking  Sedan  and  the  city 
lay  at  their  mercy.  For  reasons  of  sen¬ 
timent,  however,  the  French  were 
allowed  the  honor  of  entering  Sedan 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  their 
humiliation  nearly  fifty  years  before. 

''PHE  POSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARMIES 
1  AT  THE  ARMISTICE. 

Meanwhile  things  had  been  going 
badly  for  the  Germans  in  the  north. 
Haig’s  hammer  blows  had  broken  the 
Hindenburg  Line  and  were  driving  the 
Germans  before  them.  King  Albert, 
with  whom  were  French  and  British 
troops  besides  two  American  Divisions, 
the  Thirty-seventh  and  Ninety-first,  in 


toward  Longwy,  while  the  Second 
Army  was  to  press  toward  the  Briey 
Iron  Basin  completing  the  destruction 
of  German  hopes  in  the  South.  Active 
preparations  were  on  foot  when  the 
news  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
came.  The  movements  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  were  so  rapid  however,  that 
there  was  some  desultory  fighting 
after  n  a.m.  The  Second  Army, 
(Fourth  and  Sixth  Corps)  below  St. 
Mihiel  made  a  considerable  advance 
during  the  last  days  of  fighting.  At 
the  request  of  Marshal  Foch,  General 
Bullard  with  six  divisions  was  ready  to 
join  General  Mangin  with  twenty 
French  divisions  in  an  attack  toward 
the  Sarre  Basin  on  November  14. 
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'T'HE  GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  MEUSE 
1  ARGONNE  BATTLE. 

The  great  battle  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  was  over.  Between  Septem¬ 
ber  26  and  November  11,  forty- 
seven  days,  twenty-two  American  and 
six  French  divisions  on  the  front  from 
Verdun  to  the  western  edge  of  the 
Argonne  had  engaged  and  beaten  forty- 
seven  German  divisions,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  their 
divisions  on  the  Western  Front.  The 
attack  had  drawn  twenty  divisions 
from  the  French  Front,  one  from  the 
British  and  two  from  the  Eastern. 

Something  more  than  630,000  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  been  engaged  in  the  whole 
operation  and  about  140,000  French, 
though  less  actively.  This  is  by  far  the 
largest  army  ever  engaged  in  a  single 
battle  under  an  American  general. 
St.  Mihiel,  important  as  it  was,  seems 
small  in  comparison.  The  losses  in 
killed,  wounded  and  missing  were 
117,000  Americans  and  about  7000 
French,  not  an  excessive  number  con¬ 
sidering  the  numbers  engaged,  the 
length  of  the  engagement  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  country.  The  First  Army 
had  taken  26,000  prisoners,  847  can¬ 
non,  3000  machine  guns  and  large 
quantities  of  war  material,  and  had 
driven  the  German  armies  across  the 
Meuse. 

MPOSSIBLE  TO  SINGLE  OUT  THE  BEST 
DIVISION. 

No  man  at  this  time  can  fairly  appor¬ 
tion  praise  among  the  divisions  and  the 
commanders,  here  or  at  St.  Mihiel,  in 
the  Marne  salient  or  on  the  British 
Front.  The  regular  divisions  were 
expected  to  do  well,  for  the  Regular 
Army  has  always  done  well.  Some  of 
the  Guard  Divisions  had  been  well- 
trained  in  times  of  peace  and  much  was 
expected  from  them.  They  responded, 
but  the  Guard  Divisions,  less  well 
trained  and  with  a  large  proportion  of 
selected  men  also  did  well.  The 
Twenty-eighth  had  a  larger  casualty 
list  than  any  other  Guard  Division  with 
the  Forty-second  and  Twenty-sixth  not 
far  behind.  The  Thirty-second  which 
served  with  two  French  armies,  as  well 
as  in  the  Meuse-Argonne,  the  Thirty- 
third  which  first  showed  its  quality 
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on  the  British  Front,  the  Thirty-fifth 
which  attacked  Vauquois  with  almost 
no  battle  experience,  and  the  Twenty- 
ninth  which  fought  east  of  the  Meuse, 
all  did  their  tasks  in  a  workmanlike 
fashion.  The  Thirty-seventh  fought 
at  Avocourt  without  ever  having  been 
in  an  active  sector,  and  then  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Belgium. 

The  National  Army  divisions  did  not 
get  into  the  line  as  early  as  the  Guard 
and  Regular  divisions,  but  their  record 
was  brilliant.  More  has  been  written, 
perhaps,  of  the  Seventy-seventh,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  metropolitan  origin,  New 
York  City,  but  it  was  by  no  means  the 
only  good  division  of  drafted  men. 
Partisans  of  the  Eighty-ninth,  Eighty- 
second,  Seventy-eighth,  Ninetieth,  Sev¬ 
enty-ninth,  Eightieth,  and  Ninety- 
first,  (which  spent  the  last  days  of  the 
war  in  Belgium),  to  take  them  in  order 
of  their  casualties,  tell  us  that  each  was 
really  the  best  division  in  France. 

HE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  CAUSE  FOR 
PRIDE  IN  THE  RECORD. 

The  operation  of  the  Meuse-Argonne 
was  entered  upon,  from  necessity,  with¬ 
out  proper  preparation  and  with  many 
deficiencies  in  equipment,  but  its 
success  completely  justified  the  haste. 
Only  a  few  divisions  had  received  the 
training  supposedly  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  to  attack  a  position  of  such 
strength,  but  the  green  divisions  be¬ 
side  them  behaved  like  veterans,  and 
together  they  broke  through  the  strong¬ 
est  German  defenses.  The  success  of 
the  operation  was  largely  responsible 
for  bringing  the  war  to  an  end  in  1918. 
Suddenly  conceived,  hurriedly  pre¬ 
pared  during  the  course  of  another 
great  battle,  preceded  by  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most  difficult  concen¬ 
tration  movements  in  the  history  of 
warfare,  it  was  driven  to  a  successful 
and  victorious  conclusion  through  the 
longest  period  of  continuous  battle 
during  the  war.  The  Staff,  though  new 
to  its  work,  rose  to  the  emergency  and 
quickly  became  a  splendid  team. 

The  battle  in  every  phase,  concep¬ 
tion,  preparation,  and  execution,  was 
typical  of  the  genius  of  the  American 
people,  therefore  little  understood  and 
much  discussed  by  foreign  critics. 


AMERICAN  ARMY  AND  NAVY  DECORATIONS 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
MEDAL  OF  THE  ARMY 


VICTORY  BUTTON.  SILVER 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
MEDAL  OF  THE  NAVY 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  ARMY 


VICTORY  MEDAL 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR.  NAVY 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
CROSS  OF  THE  ARMY 


VICTORY  BUTTON.  BRONZE 


NAVY  CROSS 


L 


British  Military  Police  in  Cologne 


Chapter  LXXVI 

The  Armistice  Is  Signed 

DEFEATED  ON  THE  FIELD  AND  DESPONDENT  AT  HOME, 
THE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  ASKS  FOR  PEACE 


'T'HREE  springs  came  to  Europe 
bringing  hopes  of  peace:  four 
winters  saw  their  blasting.  Yet  with 
the  eternal  cycle  of  nature  the  hope 
thrust  up  its  head  anew  early  in  1918. 
Allied  Commanders  facing  conditions 
shook  their  heads — not  until  next  year 
could  decision  come  for  them.  If  they 
waited  till  next  year  German  victory 
would  never  come  at  all,  reasoned  the 
German  High  Command,  for  the 
Americans  were  coming  in  spite  of  the 
submarines.  Tentative  effort,  baited 
propaganda,  defeatist  wile,  all  had 
failed  in  1917.  Germany  could  make 
the  Allies  inclined  to  peace  only  by 
fighting. 

O'HE  GERMAN  OFFENSIVE  OF  1918  A  BID 
1  FOR  PEACE. 

It  was  first  of  all  necessary,  remarks 
Ludendorff,  “to  shake  the  position  of 
Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  by  a 
military  victory.”  Accordingly  the 
great  German  offensive  of  the  year  was 
put  forward  as  a  final  argument  for 
peace.  Yet  in'  June,  even  when  the 
Allies  had  been  defeated  in  Picardy  and 
Flanders  and  on  the  Chemindes  Dames, 
Clemenceau  spoke  the  words,  “We 
shall  achieve  victory  if  the  public 
authorities  are  equal  to  their  task. 
And  Ludendorff,  with  the  pulse  of  the 
German  will-to-war  beginning  to  beat 
irregularly  beneath  his  touch,  remarks, 
“In  France  they  were  equal  to  it,  but 


how  was  it  with  us? . It  was 

certainly  discouraging  that  our  two 
great  attacks  had  not  forced  a  decision 

. Disillusionment  had  come  —  a 

decided  deterioration  in  the  army’s 

morale . the  homeland  itself  was 

completely  under  the  influence  of 
hostile  propaganda  and  of  speeches 

made  by  enemy  statesmen . there 

was  ever-increasing  evidence  of  the 
creeping  growth  of  Bolshevism.” 

IUDENDORFF  BEGINS  TO  DESPAIR  OF 
u  MILITARY  SUCCESS. 

Then  Foch’s  hammer  blows  began: 
at  the  Marne  where  Ludendorff  speaks 
longingly  of  the  “desire  for  rest”  if  the 
enemy  would  let  them  have  it;  in  the 
north  where  Haig  attacks  and  forces 
Ludendorff  to  the  admission,  “Our  war 
machine  was  no  longer  efficient.  I  had 
no  hope  of  finding  a  strategic  expedient 
whereby  to  turn  the  situation  to  our 

advantage . The  war  must  be 

ended. ” 

So  August  13-14  a  conference  was 
called  at  Spa.  To  Chancellor  von 
Herding  and  Secretary  of  State  von 
Hintze,  to  the  Kaiser  himself  the 
following  day  (and  thence  indirectly  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  and  General  von 
Arz),  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  give 
their  ultimatum.  No  longer  by  an 
offensive  was  it  possible  to  make  the 
enemy  sue  for  peace.  Defense  alone 
could  hardly  achieve  this  object,  and  so 
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the  termination  of  the  war  would  have 
to  be  brought  about  by  diplomacy. 
Then  the  generals,  leaving  to  the 
government  the  duties  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  of  making  peace  by 
diplomacy,  return  to  their  own  task  of 
opposing  a  stable  front  to  Foch’s 
attacks. 


the  two  agreed  to  bend  their  powers 
upon  a  peace  campaign  and  parted  ‘  ‘with 
a  strong  handshake  like  men  who  have 
buried  their  dearest  hopes  and  who 
are  resolved  to  hold  together  in  their 
hardest  trials  as  they  have  held  to¬ 
gether  in  success.” 

In  this  crisis  the  chancellor  was  dis¬ 
missed  and  a  new  government  was 


REFUGEES  FREED  BY  BRITISH  DURING  THEIR  ADVANCE 


1UDENDORFF  AND  VON  HINDENBURG 
j  RESOLVE  TO  FORCE  PEACE. 

LudendorfT  had  advocated  peace 
negotiations  while  the  German  army 
still  possessed  the  Hindenburg  line 
intact  as  a  basis  for  bartering,  but  the 
civil  government  delayed  and  pro¬ 
crastinated  and  a  month  later  (Septem¬ 
ber  8-9)  nothing  had  been  done,  alt  hough 
the  Austrian-Hungarian  Army  had 
signified  it  could  only  hold  out  until  the 
winter.  September  27  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  great  battle  of  Armageddon, 
LudendorfT  forced  himself  to  take 
action.  “The  enemy  had  to  be  asked 
for  peace  and  armistice . The  ene¬ 

my  would  have  to  speak.  Would  he 
talk  of  conciliation  or  of  violence?” 
So  he  sought  out  von  Hindenburg  and 
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formed,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Allies.  Von  Hert- 
ling  was  succeeded  by  Prince  Max  of 
Baden  as  Imperial  Chancellor.  Mean¬ 
while  LudendorfT  with  the  Kaiser’s 
consent  sent  an  officer,  Major  von  dem 
Busche,  to  the  Reichstag  to  explain  the 
gravity  of  the  military  situation.  The 
latter  presented  the  startling  truth, 
“We  cannot  win  the  war.  Realizing 
this  fact  and  in  view  of  the  course  of 
events  in  general,  the  Field  Marshal 
and  General  LudendorfT  have  resolved 
to  propose  to  His  Majesty  to  bring  the 
fighting  to  a  close . We  must  ac¬ 

cordingly  lose  no  time.  Every  twenty- 
four  hours  that  pass  may  make  our 
positions  worse  and  give  the  enemy  a 
clearer  view  of  our  present  weakness.” 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  SOLDIER  KING  AND  HIS  BELOVED  QUEEN  TO  BRUGES 

On  October  25,  1918,  with  the  dignified  simolicity  that  has  endeared  them  to  other  peoples  beside  their  own, 
Albert  and  Elizabeth,  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  with  their  son,  Prince  Leopold,  made  their  state  entry  into 
Bruges.  The  Belgian  colors  floated  free.  Over  the  gabled  roofs,  from  ancient  belfry  and  church  tower  rang  peals 
of  welcome  and  rejoicing.  The  happy  people  expressed  their  joy  in  cheers  and  shouts. 


BERLIN’S  GREETING  TO  THE  GERMAN  TROOPS  UPON  THEIR  RETURN 

Not  as  the  vanquished  but  as  conquerors  the  German  soldiers  were  received  in  Berlin.  With  laudatory  speeches, 
with  flowers  and  flags  and  garlands  of  greenery,  with  cigarettes  and  cheers,  the  crowds  welcomed  them.  For  a 
whole  afternoon  the  regiments  passed  between  thronging  thousands,  while  bands  played  “Deutschland  uber 
Alles”  and  other  familiar  tunes.  ©  Underwood  and  Underwood. 
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TJRESIDENT  WILSON  IS  APPROACHED  WITH 
I  A  REQUEST  FOR  PEACE. 

The  Reichstag  was  greatly  shocked — 
panic-stricken.  Apparently  conditions 
on  the  front  had  not  been  understood. 
To  his  intense  annoyance,  Ludendorff’s 
estimate  of  the  situation  was  published 
to  the  world.  October  4  the  first  note  to 
President  Wilson  was  dispatched,  and 
thereafter  the  days  were  filled  with  the 
exchange  of  documents  between  Berlin 
and  Washington,  while  ever  in  Flanders 
in  Picardy,  in  Champagne  and  in  the 
Argonne,  Entente  guns  push  nearer  to 
the  Fatherland. 

In  the  first  note  Prince  Max  asked 
President  Wilson  to  take  in  hand  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  invited  the 
Allies  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  open 
negotiations,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
signified  German  acceptance  of  the 
President’s  Fourteen  Points,  as  set 
forth  in  his  message  to  Congress  Jan.  8, 
and  the  Five  Points  of  his  speech  of 
September  27.  He  further  asked  for  an 
armistice. 

To  this  note  President  Wilson  re¬ 
sponded  October  8,  with  two  questions 
and  a  statement.  Does  the  Chancellor 
mean  that  the  German  Government 
accepts  the  terms  laid  down?  For  whom 
does  the  Chancellor  speak?  The  Presi¬ 
dent  will  not  propose  cessation  of  arms 
while  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers 
are  upon  Allied  soil. 

RINCE  MAX  HASTENS  TO  REASSURE  THE 
PRESIDENT. 

Prince  Max  hastened  to  reply,  for  in 
the  field  matters  were  growing  worse. 
The  answer  (October  12)  to  the  first 
question  was  in  the  affirmative,  if  the 
Powers  associated  with  the  United 
States  also  accepted  the  position  of  the 
President.  The  Government  for  which 
the  Chancellor  spoke  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed  by  agreement  with  the  Reichstag, 
and  he  spoke  for  that  body  and  for  the 
German  people.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  pleased  to  evacuate 
occupied  territory  and  a  mixed  com¬ 
mission  was  suggested  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Some  Allied  representatives  were 
alarmed.  Did  these  notes  mean  that  the 
Germans  were  to  be  allowed  to  with¬ 
draw  unmolested  within  their  borders 
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where  they  might  or  might  not  con¬ 
tinue  the  war;  and  criticisms  of  the 
negotiations  were  heard.  President 
Wilson,  however,  apparently  had  been 
accepted  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
Entente,  and  knew  precisely  what  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  leaders.  Having  put 
the  Chancellor  on  record,  on  October  18 
he  spoke  bluntly  for  the  United  States, 
and  presumably  for  the  Allies.  The 
conditions  of  an  armistice  will  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  military  leaders. 
He  will  recommend  no  arrangement 
which  does  not  safeguard  the  military 
supremacy  of  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States.  He  will  consent  to  no  armistice 
“so  long  as  the  armed  forces  of  Ger¬ 
many  continue  the  illegal  and  inhuman 
practices  which  they  still  persist  in.” 
While  the  German  Government  is 
asking  for  armistice,  submarines  are 
sinking  passenger  ships  and  the  boats 
in  which  the  passengers  and  crews  are 
striving  to  escape,  and  the  retreating 
German  army  is  looting  villages  and 
carrying  away  their  inhabitants.  More¬ 
over  the  President  again  reminded  the 
German  Government  that  destruction 
of  arbitrary  power  was  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace. 

rpHE  PRESIDENT'S  NOTE  PRACTICALLY 
1  A  DEMAND  FOR  SURRENDER. 

Practical  surrender  then — not  peace 
by  negotiation  is  meant  —  this  much  is 
clear  to  the  German  Command.  Hur¬ 
ried  council  is  again  summoned,  this 
time  in  Berlin,  of  the  Government, 
Kaiser,  army  chiefs.  The  military 
situation  is  somewhat  better  at  the 
time:  Pershing  is  being  held,  will  be 
held  for  two  weeks;  in  the  north,  Ger¬ 
man  troops  are  retreating  in  good 
order  behind  the  line  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  pursuit  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult.  Ludendorff  isquestioned  again 
with  great  minuteness.  Of  victory  there 
is  not  the  slightest  chance,  but  of  a 
break-through:  “If  you  ask  me  on  my 
conscience,  I  can  only  answer  that  1 
do  not  expect  it.  ”  He  retires  to  Spa 
again,  muttering,  “All  that  was  required 
was  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  to  cease 
deceiving  themselves  and  the  people 
and  to  endow  themselves  with  resolu¬ 
tion  in  action,  such  as  was  to  be  found 
at  General  Headquarters.” 


THE  FRENCH  RETURN  IN  TRIUMPH  TO  METZ 

On  November  19,  1918,  with  Marshal  Petain  at  their  head,  French  troops  marched  victorious  into  Metz  The 
streets  blossomed  with  French  flags,  many  made  of  material  from  women’s  garments.  Girls  appeared  in  the 
native  costume.  A  military  review  was  followed  by  Te  Deum  and  prayer  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen 


THE  FRENCH  COLORS  DIP  TO  THE  ENTENTE  LEADERS 
Among  the  most  romantic  experiences  of  the  war’s  end  was  the  return  of  the  French  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
In  November,  1918,  Paris  celebrated  at  home  the  restoration  of  her  lost  provinces.  In  December  Paris  went 
to  them.  The  picture  records  a  moment  in  Metz.  President  PoincarS,  Premier  Clemenceau,  and  Marshal  P6tain 
are  passing,  with  Marshal  Foch  and  General  Sir  Douglas  Haig  on  their  right. 

Pictures  ©  Underwood  and  Underwood 
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On  October  20  in  a  third  note  — 
much  to  the  Army  Chiefs’  disgust — 
the  German  Government  denies  the 
charges  of  inhuman  practices  but  agrees 
to  abandon  submarine  warfare  against 
passenger  ships.  Again  it  persists  that 
it  represents  the  German  people,  and 
declares  that  the  consent  of  the 
Reichstag  wall  be  necessary  for  any 
future  war.  When  the  President  spoke 


this  act  —  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  —  which  now  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  Prince  Max  and  Erzberger, 
Solf  and  Scheidemann  has  superseded 
the  High  Command — LudendorfT  be¬ 
comes  the  scapegoat,  and  October  26 
his  resignation  was  accepted.  And  so, 
exit  Ludendorff.  The  Government  at 
Berlin  knew  that  it  must  have  peace. 
It  was  not  sure  of  the  Army,  the  Navy 


THE  FIRST  OF  THE  WOUNDED  OF  THE  27TH  DIVISION 

The  first  of  the  wounded  of  the  “  Empire  ”  Division,  New  York’s  Own,  as  well  as  some  of  the  wounded  of  the 
Thirtieth  and  Thirty-Seventh  Divisions,  arriving  in  New  York  on  the  Empress  of  Britain,  which  brought  home  a 
total  of  70  officers  and  2,372  men.  Times  Photo  Service 


again  on  the  22nd  it  is  to  emphasize  the 
proposal  to  make  Germany  incapable 
of  further  military  effort.  He  is  willing 
to  transmit  the  correspondence  to  the 
Allied  governments,  but  he  practically 
demands  the  deposition  of  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Great  General  Staff.  And 
with  that  Ludendorff  and  Hindenburg 
go  to  Berlin  to  insist  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  do  not  surrender  but  fight  on. 
To  strengthen  the  spirit  of  the  army 
before  they  departed  they  left  a  tele¬ 
gram  “For  the  information  of  all 
troops.  Wilson’s  answer  is  a  demand 
for  unconditional  surrender.  It  is  thus 
unacceptable  for  us  soldiers.”  For 
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was  reported  to  be  mutinous,  and  the 
people  would  no  longer  support  the 
war. 

HE  FOURTH  GERMAN  NOTE  AGREES 
TO  ALL  TERMS. 

On  the  morrow  Germany’s  fourth 
note  asked  for  Allied  proposals  for 
armistice,  stated  that  peace  negotiations 
were  now  being  conducted  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  “in  whose  hands 
rests,  both  actually  and  constitutional¬ 
ly,  the  authority  to  make  decisions. 
The  military  power  are  also  subject  to 
it.”  On  the  31st  Turkey  surrendered 
unconditionally;  November  4  Austria, 
following  the  defeat  of  late  October, 


WILLIAM  HOHENZOLLERN,  FORMER  CROWN  PRINCE 
November  q  the  German  Emperor  signed  his  abdication  at  German  Grand  Headquarters  at  Spa  in  the  presence  of 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg.  The  Crown  Prince’s  signature  to  the  document,  renouncing 
his  imperial  birthright,  followed.  The  Kaiser  left  for  Holland,  and  the  Crown  Prince  finally  reached  the  Dutch 
border  and  was  interned  at  Maastricht.  November  21  he  left  for  Mosterland,  an  isolated  fishing  hamlet  on  the 
little  island  of  Wieringen.  International  Film  Service 


FREDERICK  EBERT  PROCLAIMED  PRESIDENT  OF  GERMANY 
Frederick  Ebert  was  elected  Provisional  State  President  of  Germany  on  February  11,1919.  In  accepting  the 
presidency  he  declared  his  purpose  to  dispense  justice  without  favor  or  prejudice.  He  was  accorded  a  great  ova¬ 
tion  by  the  packed  galleries  and  by  the  crowd  outside  when  he  left  the  German  National  Assembly  which  sat 
in  the  Weimar  Court  Theatre.  N.  Y.  Times 
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followed  suit.  Diplomatic  correspond¬ 
ence  was  closed  November  5,  when 
President  Wilson  signified  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  Allies  to  make  peace  with 
Germany  on  the  basis  of  the  Fourteen 
Points,  reserving  only  their  own  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  reparation  for  damage  wrought  in 
invaded  territories,  and  announced 
that  Marshal  Foch  was  authorized  to 
communicate  terms.  The  next  day  the 
German  Government  sent  peace  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  to  receive  the  terms  of 
armistice  from  Marshal  Foch. 

Leaving  Berlin  on  the  6th  the  dele¬ 
gates  reached  Headquarters  at  Spa. 
There  by  wireless  they  were  informed 
of  the  route  to  follow  and  the  point  in 
the  French  lines  where  they  would  be 
received.  It  was  late  the  next  night 
before  they  could  make  the  picket  line, 
for  the  roads  were  ploughed  up  by  shell 
fire.  There  was  delay  again,  examina¬ 
tion  of  papers,  trenches  to  be  filled  up, 
and  then  the  envoys  go  south  through 
the  wilderness  of  the  Hindenburg  line. 
Now  and  again  an  escort  pointed 
silently  to  heaps  of  ruin,  or  murmured 
significantly  “  Voild  St.  Quentin!"  Ever 
a  deepening  sense  of  the  hatred  and 
hostility  in  which  they  were  held 
invaded  the  consciousness  of  the  sur¬ 
prised  Teutons  and  gave  warning  of 
what  was  in  store.  For  the  night  they 
were  given  quarters  in  the  Chateau  of 
the  Marquis  de  l’Aigle  at  Francport. 
Friday  morning  (November  8)  a  special 
train  ran  them  into  a  siding  in  the 
F6ret  de  Compiegne  where  near  the 
village  of  Rethondes,  Marshal  Foch 
awaited  them  in  his  own  car.  With 
him  was  Sii  Rosslyn  Wemyss,  First  Sea 
Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty. 

HE  HISTORIC  MEETING  ON  THE  TRAIN 
IN  THE  FOREST. 

After  salutation,  “  Qu'est-ce  que  vous 
desirez,  messieurs?"  inquired  the  Gen¬ 
eralissimo,  and  the  German  delegation 
was  forced  to  sue  for  armistice.  I  n  a  loud 
voice  Marshal  Foch  read  the  Allied 
terms,  stopping  at  due  intervals  for 
translation  to  be  made.  This  proceed¬ 
ing  lasted  for  nearly  two  hours;  then 
the  French  Commander  announced 
that  there  were  to  be  no  negotiations, 
and  the  Germans  withdrew  to  con- 


sider  the  dictated  conditions.  They 
had  seventy-two  hours  to  accept  or  re¬ 
fuse,  and  sought  permission  to  com¬ 
municate  with  Berlin.  A  courier  bear¬ 
ing  the  text  of  the  armistice  set  off  for 
Headquarters  at  Spa.  He  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  French  lines  but  was 
delayed  for  hours  by  German  barrage 
in  his  own  zone.  In  the  meantime  in 
the  lonely  wood,  with  its  two  railway 
trains,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world,  the  ambassadors 
awaited  the  courier’s  return.  Saturday 
passed — seemingly  interminable.  Sun¬ 
day  came  and  Paris  newspapers  an¬ 
nounced  the  abdication  of  the  Kaiser, 
who  was  soon  to  take  refuge  in  Holland 
to  escape  his  former  subjects.  There 
.was  no  laughter,  no  triumph  on  the 
faces  of  the  French  guards  around  the 
little  clearing  in  the  autumn  woods, 
but  the  Germans  could  read  in  their 
hearts  that  their  mills  were  grinding 
irresistibly. 

Meanwhile  in  Berlin  on  receipt  of  the 
terms  wirelessed  from  Spa,  a  conference 
of  the  new  government  was  held. 
Time  was  slipping  fast,  debate  could 
not  arrest  the  stoim,  Foch  was 
adamant,  there  was  no  hope.  The 
delegates  were  instructed  by  courier  to 
accept,  and  after  a  protest  submitted 
to  the  inevitable. 

At  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  November  11,  the  Armistice 
was  signed  by  the  German  representa¬ 
tives.  Foch  telegraphed  to  all  the 
generals:  “  Hostilities  will  cease  on  the 
whole  front  as  from  11th  November 
at  eleven  o’clock.  The  Allied  troops  will 
not  until  a  further  order  go  beyond  the 
line  reached  on  that  date  and  at  that 
hour.” 

HE  HARSH  TERMS  OF  THE  ARMISTICE 
SUMMARIZED. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  space  to  give 
the  full  text  of  the  Armistice.  A  sum¬ 
mary  follows:  Renewal  of  hostilities 
was  made  impossible  by  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  Belgium,  France,  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  Luxembourg  by  Novem¬ 
ber  25;  by  handing  over  to  Allied  oc¬ 
cupation  the  German  territory  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  together  with 
surrender  to  Allied  control  of  the 
crossings  of  the  Rhine  at  Mayence, 
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Coblenz  and  Cologne,  including  bridge¬ 
heads  of  30  kilometres  radius.  A 
neutral  zone  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhine  running  from  the  frontier  of 
Holland  to  the  Swiss  frontier  was  to  be 
established  by  December  11.  Germany 
must  pay  the  cost  of  the  Armies  of 
Occupation.  Vast  quantities  of  heavy 
guns  and  other  war  material  were  to 
be  surrendered,  including  2000  aero¬ 
planes.  Something  like  one-half  of 


In  the  East  she  agreed  to  abandon 
the  treaties  of  Bucharest  and  of  Brest- 
Litovsk.  All  German  troops  in  Russia, 
Rumania  or  Turkey  were  to  be  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  agents  of  German 
propaganda  in  Russia  recalled.  The 
Baltic  was  opened  to  Allied  ships  of 
war;  provisions  made  that  through 
Danzig  or  up  the  Vistula  supplies  could 
be  sent  to  the  starving  peoples  of 
Poland  and  Russia.  Black  Sea  ports 


AN  HISTORIC  SPOT  AT  RETHONDES 

Where  the  Armistice  was  signed  in  the  Foret  de  Compiegne.  At  the  left  can  be  seen  Marshal  Foch’s  train  in  which 
the  agreement  was  signed,  and  in  which  the  Allied  Commission  lived  during  negotiations.  There  were  five  Ger¬ 
man  delegates;  Generals  Winterfeldt  and  von  Giindell,  Admiral  von  Salow,  Mathias  Erzberger  and  Count  von 
Oberndoim.  N.  Y.  Times 


the  German  Navy  including  all  sub¬ 
marines  was  to  pass  at  once  under 
the  control  of  the  Allies  to  be  dis¬ 
armed  and  interned  in  neutral  or 
Allied  ports;  all  other  German  warships 
of  every  kind  were  to  be  completely 
disarmed,  concentrated  in  German 
naval  bases  and  held  under  control  of 
the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  .The 
railways  of  Belgium,  Luxembourg  and 
Alsace-Lorraine  were  to  be  given  up, 
and  Germany  must  surrender  5000 
locomotives.  Thus  Germany  could 
fight  no  more.  Great  masses  of  the 
troops  of  her  enemies  would  occupy 
broad  belts  of  her  territory,  the  passage 
of  the  Rhine  was  closed  to  her,  her  own 
forces  had  to  retire  to  points  20  miles 
east  of  the  Rhine. 


were  to  be  evacuated  by  Germany, 
who  had  to  give  up  the  Russian  war 
fleet.  While  the  blockade  was  to  be 
maintained  as  regards  Germany,  all 
German  restrictions  upon  the  trade  of 
neutrals  were  removed.  Germany  had 
to  give  up  all  prisoners  she  had  taken, 
all  ships  she  had  seized,  but  this  was  not 
reciprocal.  German  prisoners  and  Ger¬ 
man  ships  of  war  were  to  remain  in 
Allied  custody.  Though  called  an 
Armistice  it  was  really  a  surrender. 

And  so  peace  came  to  the  battle 
fronts.  Till  within  five  minutes  of  the 
hour  hostilities  continued.  Dramaticall  y 
at  1 1  o’clock  came  a  sharp  order 
“Cease  firing.”  Silence  fell — silence 
that  could  be  heard.  Then  a  curious 
crackling  clamor  rose  and  fell,  rose  again 
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and  died  away;  it  was  the  cry  of  men  in 
a  multitude  of  tongues  and  dialects, 
“The  war  is  ended!”  That  night  the 
gleam  of  a  hundred  thousand  camp¬ 
fires  threaded  the  darkness  from  the 
Vosges  to  the  sea,  and  in  place  of 
hideous  bombardment  “the  hum  of 
either  army  stilly  sounds.”  In  a  few 
scattered  localities  news  could  not  be 
gotten  to  the  front  in  time  and  a  few 
shots  were  fired  after  the  hour. 

'T'HE  TROOP  MOVEMENTS  OCCURRING 
1  UNDER  THE  ARMISTICE. 

When  Germany  capitulated  she  had 
on  the  Western  Front  seventeen  armies 
made  up  of  approximately  3,000.000 
bayonets.  Retreat  began  at  once 
under  von  Hindenburg  and  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  transportation  expert, 
General  Groener,  who  had  succeeded 
Ludendorfif  as  quartermaster-general. 
On  reaching  its  several  corps  head¬ 
quarters,  with  very  few  exceptions  the 
army  u-as  demobilized.  Neither  in 
France  nor  in  Great  Britain  wTas 
demobilization  very  quickly  got  under 
wTay,  but  in  many  cases  indeterminate 
furloughs  wrere  granted  to  large  bodies 
of  men.  The  United  States  at  once 
began  the  work  of  demobilization  in 
America  and  prepared  to  send  the 
troops  home  from  Europe.  By  the 
middle  of  December  some  70,000  men 
had  been  returned  from  France,  and 
some  750,000  men  in  the  United  States 
were  discharged  from  the  army. 

Preceding  the  general  advance  of  the 
Allied  Armies  of  Occupation  over  a 
front  approximating  350  miles  begun  on 
November  17,  a  force  of  25,000  German 
troops  at  Maeseyck,  Belgium,  on 
November  13,  desiring  to  reach  Ger¬ 
many  via  the  Dutch  province  of 
Limburg,,  surrendered  their  arms  to 
the  Dutch  and  proceeded  that  way 
without  them.  Antw-erp  was  occupied 
on  November  15  by  the  Belgians, 
under  a  special  arrangement  with 
German  Headquarters  at  Spa. 

'T''HE  POSITION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  ARMIES 
1  ON  THE  RHINE. 

When  the  general  advance  was  begun 
on  the  seventeenth  the  Belgian  Army 
had  on  its  right  tw^o  British  armies,  the 
Second  under  General  Plumer,  and  the 
Fourth  under  General  Rawlinson.  On 
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their  right  wras  the  French  Fourth 
Army  commanded  by  General  Gouraud. 
These  armies  were  to  re-occupy  Belgium 
and  reach  the  Prussian  frontier  by 
November  25,  whence  the  Belgian  and 
British  armies  were  to  advance  upon 
the  Rhine  to  their  allotted  places.  By 
December  18  the  Belgians  had  occupied 
and  organized  their  corner  of  Rhenish 
Prussia.  They  had  marched  160  miles, 
having  been  obliged  to  skirt  the  Lim¬ 
burg  province  of  Holland  to  the  south 
Their  administrative  terrain,  excluding 
the  6 . 2  miles  neutral  belt  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  amounted  to  about 
700  square  miles.  The  British  Armies 
marched  about  150  miles  and  occupied 
and  administered  a  terrain  of  2,500 
square  miles. 

The  Third  American  Army  under 
Major  General  Joseph  T.  Dickman,  in 
large  part  drawn  from  the  First  and 
Second  Armies,  began  its  forward 
movement  from  a  fifty-mile  front  ex¬ 
tending  from  Mouzon  on  the  Meuse 
River,  southeast  to  beyond  Fresnes. 
At  Longwy  and  Briey  they  had  the 
advantage  of  the  railways  leading  down 
the  Moselle.  By  the  23rd  they  were 
wrell  through  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg.  Late  on  December  1 1 
the  four  advance  divisions  of  the 
American  Army  of  Occupation  com¬ 
pleted  their  march  to  the  Rhine.  Of 
these  the  First,  Second  and  Thirty- 
second  Divisions  crossed  the  river  and 
established  the  bridgehead  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  flanked  on  the  right  by  three 
French  divisions. 

HE  FRENCH  ARMIES  OCCUPY  ALSACE 
LORRAINE. 

Between  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
on  November  11  and  November  17  the 
Tenth  French  Army  under  Mangin 
moved  to  the  Metz  front  to  replace  the 
Second  American  and  French  armies, 
which  had  been  prepared  to  invade 
Lorraine  when  hostilities  ceased,  while 
in  its  turn  the  Second  French  Army  wras 
moved  still  further  south,  taking  tru- 
place  of  the  First  French  Army  in 
Alsace. 

The  Tenth  Army,  writh  the  American 
Third  on  its  left,  moved  northeast 
across  Lorraine  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  Prussian  province,  and  took 
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UNITED  STATES  TROOPS  ON  COBLENZ  BRIDGE 
The  Coblenz  bridgehead  included  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  was  some  nineteen  miles,  having  as  central 
point  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pfaffendorf  bridge.  On  this  advance  line  the  advance  posts  were  established.  Army 
Headquarters  were  at  Coblenz.  On  December  17  the  occupation  of  enemy  territory,  as  it  had  been  foreseen  and 
laid  down  by  the  armistice  convention  was,  in  so  far  as  the  Americans  were  concerned,  completely  terminated. 

U.  S.  Official 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  DIVISION  CROSSES  THE  MOSELLE 
The  division  commenced  its  march  to  the  Coblenz  bridgehead  from  Abaucourt  on  November  r7,  passing  through 
Lorraine  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg.  It  crossed  the  Rhine  on  December  r 3,  and  occupied  its  area  east 
of  the  Rhine  in  the  Coblenz  Bridgehead,  December  14.  The  division  earned  300  Distinguished  Service  Crosses. 
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possession  of  the  bridgehead  at  Mayence 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  far 
south  as  Lauterbourg,  where  it  had  the 
Second  French  Army  on  its  right,  for 
the  latter  had  proceeded  through 
Alsace  to  the  Rhine,  covering  the  river 
zone  from  Lauterbourg  to  H uningen 
on  the  Swiss  frontier.  On  November 
23  Strassbourg  set  its  clocks  to  French 
time  and  Marshal  Foch  made  a  trium- 


and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  Sir  David  Beatty,  on 
board  the  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth.  Meurer  was  accompanied  by 
three  delegates  from  the  Sailors’  and 
Soldiers'  Council,  and  three  from  the 
People’s  Council. 

The  surrender  of  the  major  portion  of 
the  surface  fleet  took  place  in  the  North 
Sea,  fifty  miles  east  of  the  Firth  of 
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phal  entry  into  the  city,  accompanied 
by  Marshal  P6tain  and  Generals  Cas- 
telnau  and Gouraud.  On  December  10th 
the  13th  and  43rd  Infantry  Divisions  of 
General  Mangin’s  Army  took  possession 
of  Mayence,  and  in  the  following  week 
crossed  the  river  and  occupied  the 
bridgehead  zone. 

HE  VESSELS  OF  THE  GERMAN  NAVY 
ARE  SURRENDERED. 

According  to  the  Armistice  a  decisive 
percentage  of  the  German  High  Seas 
Fleet,  including  all  submarines,  was  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States.  Details  of  this  surrender 
were  arranged ,  N ovember  1 5- 1 6, between 
Rear  Admiral  Hugo  Meurer,  who  came 
in  the  German  light  cruiser  Konigsberg 
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Forth,  on  November  21.  With  guns 
turned  inward  it  steamed  between  lines 
of  Allied  and  American  ships.  The 
surrender  of  the  submarines  'was 
made  to  Rear-Admiral  Reginald  W. 
Tyrwhitt  at  Harwich  on  the  previous 
day.  In  all  129  U-boats  were  given  up. 

November  10  a  British  destroyer 
anchored  off  Constantinople  in  the 
Golden  Horn.  A  French  destroyer 
followed  and  by  December  8  Con¬ 
stantinople  was  under  military  occupa¬ 
tion.  November  26  an  Allied  naval 
squadron  passed  through  the  Black  Sea 
and  took  possession  of  the  Russian 
ships  at  Sebastopol  which  had  been 
surrendered  to  the  Germans  by  the 
Bolsheviki. 
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BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  ARMISTICE 


7  AS  THE  ARMISTICE  PREMATURE?  A 
QUESTION  SOMETIMES  ASKED. 

There  are  those  who  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  armistice  was  premature.  Yet 
the  German  plenipotentiaries  admitted 


defeat  when  they  sought  armistice: 
Von  Brockdorff-Rantzau  in  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Versailles  said,  “We  are 
under  no  illusions  as  to  the  extent  of  our 
defeat  and  the  degree  of  our  want  of 
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power . We  know  that  the  power  of 

the  German  Army  is  broken,”  If 
further  testimony  be  needed  it  can  be 
found  in  the  state  of  the  German  lines 
of  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  The  soldiers 
were  disappointed  that  the  enemy  was 
not  pursued  into  Germany,  and  no 
doubt  the  civilian  was  irritated  by 
reading  that  the  returning  German 
army  was  hailed  as  victor  in  Berlin. 


fighting  on  that  line  at  least  one  more 
great  battle  with  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  On  only  one  front  —  between 
the  Meuse  and  Verdun  —  were  com¬ 
munications  in  good  order.  If  advance 
had  been  made  here  the  fruitful  prov¬ 
inces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  would 
have  been  made  like  unto  the  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  wastes  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  and  parts  of  Belgium. 


CROSSING  THE  HOHENZOLLERN  BRIDGE  AT  COLOGNE 


The  First  Canadian  Division  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Cologne.  General  Sir  Herbert  Plumer  may  be  seen  taking  the 
salute.  Hardly  once  during  two  hours  did  the  gallant  old  general  give  his  arm  any  rest  as  he  stood  there  rigid,  with 
his  hand  to  his  cap,  for  he  knew  the  sacrifice  of  his  men  through  bloody  years  and  saluted  each  one,  colonel  or  cor¬ 
poral,  trooper  or  horse-gunner,  bugler  or  signaler.  ©Canada.  1919 


Yet  the  fact  is  established  that  the 
Allied  armies  at  the  beginning  of 
November  had  nearly  reached  the 
farthest  limit  at  which  for  the  time 
being  they  could  be  regularly  supplied. 
Not  only  did  a  roadless,  railwayless, 
bridgeless  zone  lie  before  their  troops, 
but  their  commissariat  was  grievously 
taxed  by  the  civilian  population  thrown 
on  their  hands  as  they  advanced  into 
liberated  regions,  or  met  the  hordes  of 
returning  prisoners  of  war.  A  pause  was 
essential.  That  pause,  if  the  war  had 
not  been  ended,  would  have  given  the 
enemy  time  to  make  good  his  retreat  to 
the  Meuse,  and  would  have  entailed 


The  german  soldiers  find  their 

COUNTRY  MUCH  CHANGED. 

The  Germany  that  the  Army  found 
on  its  return  was  much  changed.  In  the 
beginning  of  November,  while  the  stage 
was  beingset  for  Armistice  negotiations, 
revolution  came.  Brought  about  by  the 
Independent  Socialists  it  broke  out 
first  in  the  Navy,  at  Kiel,  Wilhelms- 
haven,  in  Heligoland,  at  Borkum  and 
Cuxhaven.  The  government  was  not 
strong  enough  to  nip  it  in  the  bud: 
soldiers  sent  to  quell  the  mutiny  went 
over  to  the  mutineers.  Demand  for 
peace  and  popular  government  rose  to 
open  summons  to  the  Kaiser  to  abdicate. 
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GERMAN  HIGH  SEAS  FLEET  PROCEEDING  TO  THE  FIRTH  OF  FORTH 

November  18,  the  Germans,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  Admiral  Beatty,  put  out  to  sea  with  magazines  empty, 
their  guns  secured  amid-ships  and  only  navigating  and  engineering  crews  aboard.  Early  on  the  morning  of  21st 
they  reached  the  rendezvous,  and  proceeded  to  anchor  in  the  Firth,  some  miles  below  the  Forth  Bridge. 

Times  Photograph 


LARGE  GERMAN  U-BOAT  OF  MERCANTILE  CRUISER  TYPE  INTERNED  AT  HARWICH 

One  of  the  submarines  surrendered  under  the  armistice  terms  and  interned  at  Harwich.  Each  German  sub¬ 
marine  commander  at  the  transfer  was  required  to  sign  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  his  vessel  was  in  running 
ord'r,  that  its  periscope  was  intact,  that  its  torpedoes  were  unloaded  British  Official  Photograph 


GERMAN  TORPEDO-BOAT  DESTROYER  CAPSIZING  AND  DISAPPEARING  AT  SCAPA  FLOW 


On  Saturday,  June  21,  just  before  the  German  Government  decided  to  sign  the  treaty  unconditionally,  the  crews 
of  the  German  naval  vessels  interned  at  Scapa  Flow  sank  all  the  big  battleships  and  battle-cruisers,  except  the 
Baden,  with  numerous  smaller  craft,  while  others  went  ashore.  Times  Photograph 
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A  panic  swept  over  financial  centres, 
causing  a  widespread  hoarding  of 
currency.  November  9  Prince  Max 
issued  a  decree  announcing  that  the 
Kaiser  and  Crown  Prince  had  abdicated. 
General  upheaval  followed.  Like  a 
house  of  cards  the  fabric  of  autocracy 
went  down  in  Germany.  A  Socialist  re¬ 
public  was  proclaimed  in  Bavaria  with 
Herr  Kurt  Eisner  at  its  head.  One  by 


to  succeed  Prince  Max  as  Chancellor. 
Then  a  struggle  between  the  Moderate 
Socialists  and  Reds,  or  Spartacides  as 
they  called  themselves,  developed. 
Fighting  broke  out  in  the  streets  and 
lasted  for  two  days.  The  rioting  which 
threatened  a  triumph  for  the  Reds  was 
quickly  dissipated.  The  party  of  Dr. 
Karl  Liebknecht  was  relegated  to 
political  obscurity  and  the  Councils  of 


EHRENBREITSTEIN  FROM  THE  AIR 

View  from  the  air  of  the  famous  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  which  overlooks  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz.  Under  the 
Armistice  terms  it  was  occupied  by  American  troops,  and  the  flag  can  be  seen  floating  from  its  main  flagstaff.  The 
fortress  occupies  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock  385  feet  above  the  river  and  has  been  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Rhine  on  account  of  its  natural  strength  and  massive  fortifications.  N.  Y.  Times 


one  the  smaller  states  declared  them¬ 
selves  republics  before  the  end  of 
November.  Throughout  the  Rhine  in¬ 
dustrial  regions  Soldiers  and  Sailors’ 
Councils,  prepared  in  long  systematic 
underground  work,  were  established. 
In  Berlin  on  Sunday,  November  io,  a 
few  hours  sufficed  for  a  complete 
triumph.  A  new  People’s  Government 
was  set  up,  and  Friedrich  Ebert  chosen 


Workers  and  Soldiers’  Delegates  held 
well  under  control. 

At  Weimar,  on  February  6,  1919,  a 
National  Assembly  met,  and  five  days 
later  adopted  a  republican  constitution 
for  the  former  German  Empire.  Fried¬ 
rich  Ebert  was  chosen  Provisional  State 
President.  Philip  Scheidemann  became 
Chancellor  with  a  coalition  Cabinet. 
So  ends  a  chapter. 
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The  Palace  of  Versailles,  from  the  Gardens 


Chapter  LXXVII 

Making  the  Peace  Treaties 

REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  VICTORIOUS  NATIONS  MEET  TO 

FORMULATE  PEACE  TERMS 


VVTITH  the  close  of  the  war  came  the 
tremendous  problem  of  settling 
the  many  grave  and  perplexing  ques¬ 
tions  arising  from  the  contest.  No 
peace  conference  in  the  history  of  the 
world  had  been  confronted  with  so 
many  and  such  difficult  questions  as 
those  to  be  solved  at  Paris.  Literally 
the  whole  world  had  been  affected,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  great  cata¬ 
clysm.  Europe  had  passed  through  a 
political  and  economic  revolution,  while 
Asia,  Africa  and  America  had  been 
vitally  changed  by  the  momentous 
events  of  the  past,  four  years. 

HE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  AN  UNWIELDY 
BODY. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  the 
nature  of  the  conference  was  not  well 
adapted.  It  represented  thirty-two 
states,  whose  views  as  to  the  character 
of  the  settlement  were  far  from  being 
identical.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a 
widespread  feeling  among  the  peoples 
of  all  countries  that  the  settlement 
should  be  based  upon  broad  principles 
of  justice;  that  the  right  of  peoples  to 
determine  their  own  destiny  should  be 
fully  respected;  and  above  all  that 
there  should  be  created  some  means  of 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  such  a 
calamity. 

When  it  came  to  translating  these 
ideals  into  concrete  proposals,  difficul¬ 
ties  arose.  In  the  first  place,  with  the 


close  of  the  war  much  of  the  fine  ideal¬ 
ism  which  had  characterized  the  peoples 
of  the  Allied  countries  disappeared, 
and  on  all  sides  national  jealousies  and 
selfish  ambitions  reasserted  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  crimes  which  Germany 
had  committed  and  the  terrible  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  Allied  countries  engendered 
a  bitter  hatred  of  the  Teutons,  and 
a  demand  for  their  punishment. 

HE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SOME  OF 
THE  QUESTIONS. 

In  the  final  settlement  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  Allied  states 
naturally  regarded  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
Conference  differently.  To  France  the 
vital  question  was  security  against 
German  aggression  in  the  future. 
Twice  within  the  memory  of  men  still 
living,  France  had  suffered  invasion 
from  across  the  Rhine.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  Frenchmen  should 
have  regarded  the  necessity  of  pro 
viding  France  with  ample  guarantees 
of  security  as  one  of  the  primary  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Conference.  Italy  saw  in 
the  Conference  an  opportunity  to 
realize  her  hopes  of  acquiring  the 
Italian-speaking  provinces  of  the  form¬ 
er  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  and 
of  strengthening  her  domination  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea. 

Great  Britain  would  welcome  the 
destruction  of  the  German  naval 
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power  which  had  caused  not  a  little 
uneasiness  in  the  years  before  the  war. 
The  newly  created  states  of  central 
Europe,  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Ju- 
go-Slavia,  in  an  excess  of  national 
patriotism,  pressed  upon  the  Confer¬ 
ence  their  rival  territorial  claims. 
Japan  viewed  the  European  settle- 


EXTERIOR  OF  THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  PARIS 


ment  with  disinterested  impartiality, 
but  in  the  Far  East  she  had  very 
definite  interests,  especially  in  regard 
to  China.  The  United  States  alone 
among  the  Great  Powers  at  Paris, 
entered  the  Conference  having  fore¬ 
sworn  all  territorial  acquisitions  and 
economic  privileges. 

'HE  SECRET  TREATIES  RENDER  SETTLE¬ 
MENT  MORE  DIFFICULT. 

Moreover,  the  Conference  was  called 
upon  to  liquidate  the  obligations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  “secret  treaties”  negoti¬ 
ated  among  the  Allies  under  the  stress 


of  war.  It  was  difficult  to  reconcile 
some  of  the  provisions  of  these  treaties 
with  principles  of  abstract  justice  or 
with  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
President  Wilson’s  “Fourteen  Points.” 

Confronted  by  these  difficulties,  the 
Peace  Conference  resolved  itself,  not 
into  a  conference  between  victors  and 
vanquished,  but  into  a  con¬ 
ference  among  the  victors  in 
which  the  representatives  of 
the  Allied  states  strove  to 
reconcile  their  clashing  inter¬ 
ests  and  rival  claims.  Only 
when  these  differences  had 
been  amicably  adjusted,  were 
the  Germans  summoned  to  the 
Peace  Conference  to  receive 
from  the  Allied  representatives 
the  final  peace  treaty  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  ac¬ 
cept. 

HE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  CON¬ 
FERENCE  AND  ITS  NOTABLE 
FIGURES. 

The  Peace  Conference  held 
its  first  formal  session  on  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  1919,  exactly  forty- 
eight  years  to  the  day  since 
the  first  German  Emperor  had 
been  proclaimed  at  Versailles. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Clock  Room  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris.  It 
was  a  notable  gathering  of  the 
leading  statesmen  and  diplo¬ 
mats  of  the  nations  which  had 
joined  together  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Teutonic  powers. 
The  outstanding  figures  at  the 
Conference  were  Clemenceau, 
the  veteran  French  statesman 
and  indomitable  leader  during  the 
most  trying  days  of  the  war;  President 
Wilson,  whose  remarkable  addresses 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war 
had  won  for  him  a  position  of  unques¬ 
tioned  leadership  among  liberal-minded 
men  in  all  countries;  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  the  shrewd  and  able  British 
Premier.  Among  the  less  prominent 
statesmen  were,  Premier  Orlando  of 
Italy,  Premier  Saionji  of  Japan,  Pre¬ 
mier  Venizelos  of  Greece,  Premier 
Borden  of  Canada,  Premier  Bratiano 
of  Rumania,  Generals  Botha  and 


Where  met  together  the  delegates  to  the  great  World  Peace  Con¬ 
ference.  The  most  powerful  of  the  victorious  peoples— The  United 
States,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  —  adjudged  the  number  of 
seats  allotted  to  each  nation.  N.  Y.  Times 
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Smuts  from  South  Africa.  In  addition 
to  the  delegates  there  were  a  large 
number  of  secretaries  and  experts 
whose  duties  were  to  furnish  the  dele¬ 
gates  with  the  vast  amount  of  detailed 
information  upon  the  questions  to 
come  before  the  Conference. 

The  preliminary  work  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Peace  Conference  had 
been  arranged  by  conferences  of  the 


Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Liberia, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  and  Uru¬ 
guay,  one  each. 

After  a  welcoming  speech  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Poincare  of  France  the  Confer¬ 
ence  chose  Premier  Clemenceau  as 
Chairman.  It  was  provided  that  the 
five  chief  powers  should  take  part  in  all 
meetings  and  be  represented  on  all 
commissions,  while  the  other  powers 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  FOUR 


The  “Big  Four”  of  the  Allies’  Peace  Delegation,  Lloyd  George  of  Great  Britain,  Clemenceau  of  the  French  Republic, 
Premier  Orlando  of  Italy,  and  President  Wilson.  Clemenceau  was  elected  to  the  permanent  presidency  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  Orlando  succeeded  Boselli  as  Prime  Minister  in  1917  and  gained  prestige  by  the  moral  courage  he 
showed  at  the  moment  of  the  Caporetto  disaster. 


Inter-Allied  Supreme  War  Council 
and  by  meetings  of  the  representatives 
of  the  chief  Allied  powers. 

\  LIST  OF  THE  STATES  WHOSE  DELEGATES 
l\  WERE  ADMITTED. 

As  finally  organized  the  Conference 
consisted  of  seventy  delegates  from 
thirty-two  states.  The  states  were 
represented  as  follows:  France,  Great 
Britain,  The  United  States,  Italy  and 
Japan,  five  each;  Brazil,  Belgium  and 
Serbia,  three  each;  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  India,  China.  Greece, 
Hedjaz,  Poland,  Portugal,  Rumania, 
Siam,  ahd  Czecho-Slovakia,  two  each; 
New  Zealand,  Bolivia,  Cuba,  Ecuador, 


should  take  part  only  in  the  sessions 
at  which  questions  concerning  them 
were  discussed.  The  real  work  of  the 
Conference  was  performed  by  com¬ 
missions  to  which  were  referred  the 
multitude  of  territorial,  economic  and 
financial  questions.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  various  commissions  were 
considered  by  the  Council  of  Ten, 
consisting  of  the  two  ranking  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  five  chief  powers  before 
they  were  referred  to  the  plenary  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Conference.  Later  the 
Council  of  Ten  was  reduced  to  five  and 
finally  to  three — Wilson,  Lloyd  George 
and  Clemenceau. 
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'PHE  PLAN  FOR  A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
1  IS  APPROVED. 

The  second  plenary  session  of  the 
Conference  was  held  on  January  25, 
1919,  at  which  the  most  important 
action  was  the  adoption  of  the  plan  for 
a  League  of  Nations.  President  Wilson 
made  the  chief  address  in  support  of 
the  proposal,  and  representatives  of  the 
other  leading  powers  made  hearty 


the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Senator  Lodge 
presented  a  resolution  to  the  Senate 
signed  by  thirty-nine  Republican  Sena¬ 
tors  protesting  against  the  Covenant 
as  drafted.  After  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  President  Wilson  proposed  a 
number  of  important  changes  in  the 
Covenant  to  meet  some  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  that  had  been  raised.  These 
changes  specifically  recognized  the 


A  ROOM  IN  THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE,  QUAI  D’ORSAY 

The  Peace  Conference  sat  in  the  Salle  de  la  Paix  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  across  the  Seine  from  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde.  The  hall  was  originally  known  as  the  Salle  d’Horloge  and  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  reception 
rooms  in  Europe.  Leading  from  this  room  was  another  large  chamber.  International  Film  Service 


speeches  of  approval.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Conference  provided 
that  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant 
should  be  treated  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  A  tentative 
draft  of  the  League  Covenant  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Conference  on  February 
14,  1919,  and  President  Wilson  sent  a 
dispatch  to  the  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Foreign  Relations  that  he 
proposed  to  return  to  Washington  to 
discuss  the  plan  with  them.  Without 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  President 
several  Senators  delivered  speeches  in 
which  they  vigorously  attacked  the 
whole  plan  of  a  League  of  Nations. 
The  chief  criticism  was  that  it  violated 
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Monroe  Doctrine,  removed  domestic 
questions  such  as  immigration  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  League,  allowed 
nations  to  withdraw  from  the  League 
upon  two  years’  notice,  and  made 
clear  that  the  rule  of  unanimity  should 
control  the  decisions  of  the  League. 

RESIDENT  WILSON  IS  FORCED  TO  MAKE 
COMPROMISES. 

Having  realized  the  project  which 
was  nearest  to  his  heart.  President 
Wilson  found  it  more  difficult  to  satisfy 
the  different  territorial  and  economic 
ambitions  of  the  various  nations  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  the  principles  which  he 
had  proclaimed.  Concessions  had  to 
be  made  in  order  to  preserve  a  united 
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front  among  the  Allies.  In  deference 
to  (Treat  Britain  the  question  of  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  seas’’  was  quietly  dropped; 
France  was  given  important  economic 
concessions  in  the  Saar  valley;  Japan 
insisted  upon  the  transfer  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  rights  in  Shantung  to  herself; 
and  Italy  was  assigned  distinctly  Ger¬ 
man  territory  in  the  Tyrol.  To  Italy’s 
more  extravagant  claims  in  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  the  President  vigorously  objected, 
and  as  a  protest  the  I  talian  representa¬ 
tives  temporarily  withdrew  from  the 
Conference.  The  question  of  repara¬ 
tion  to  be  paid  by  Germany  caused 
serious  difficulty.  The  representatives 
of  the  Allied  European  nations  joined 
in  a  statement  to  President  Wilson  in 
which  they  set  forth  their  claims  that 
Germany  and  her  allies  should  be  made 
to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  war.  To  this 
the  President  objected  that  the  terms 
of  the  Armistice  made  reparation  col¬ 
lectible  only  for  actual  damage  done 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  war  and  of 
nations.  The  question  was  adjusted 
by  referring  the  matter  to  an  Inter- 
Allied  Reparations  Commission  which 
should  fix  the  amount  and  conditions  of 
payment. 

With  all  of  these  difficulties  confront¬ 
ing  the  Conference,  it  is  perhaps  re¬ 
markable,  not  that  mistakes  were 
made,  but  that  any  general  agree¬ 
ment  at  all  could  be  reached.  Finally, 
however,  after  foilr  months  of  arduous 
labor  the  draft  of  the  proposed  treaty 
was  completed,  and  was  approved  at  a 
plenary-  session  of  the  Conference  on 
May  6,  1919. 

The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  lengthy  document  containing  about 
80,000  words: 

'TT'HE  provisions  of  the  covenant  of 
1  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

Article  I  of  the  Peace  Treaty  com¬ 
prises  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  As  constituted  by  the  Cove¬ 
nant  the  original  members  of  the 
League  consist  of  all  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  powers  and  such  neutral 
states,  named  in  the  annex  to  the 
Covenant,  which  shall  accept  the  Cove¬ 
nant  without  reservation.  The  states 
not  named  in  the  annex — in  addition 
to  the  Teutonic  allies — are  Russia, 


Mexico,  and  Costa  Rica.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  future  admission  of  these 
states  and  of  any  other  fully  self- 
governing  state,  dominion  or  colony  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  League.  Any  member  of  the 
League  may  withdraw  from  the  League 
upon  two  years’  notice  provided  all  of 
its  obligations  under  the  Covenant 
and  all  of  its  international  obligations 
have  been  fulfilled.  The  organs  of  the 
League  are  an  Assembly,  consisting  of 
from  one  to  three  representatives  of 
each  of  the  members  of  the  League 
(each  state  having  but  one  vote) ;  a 
Council  composed  of  one  representa¬ 
tive  each  from  the  United  States,  the 
British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan,  together  with  four  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  members  of  the  League 
chosen  by  the  Assembly  (pending  the 
selection  of  the  four  representatives 
by  the  Assembly,  the  Covenant  pro¬ 
vided  that  representatives  of  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Greece  and  Spain  should  be 
members  of  the  Council) ;  a  perma¬ 
nent  Secretariat  with  headquarters  at 
the  seat  of  the  League  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland-  a  Court  of  International 
Justice,  plans  for  which  are  to  be  for¬ 
mulated  by  the  Council ;  and  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  commissions  entrusted  with  the 
enforcement  of  specific  parts  of  the 
treaty.  All  decisions  of  the  Council  and 
the  Assembly  are  to  be  by  unanimous 
vote  except  where  otherwise  provided. 

rpHE  METHODS  OF  PRESERVING  PEACE 
1  PROVIDED  BY  THE  LEAGUE. 

As  the  main  purpose  of  the  League 
of  Nations  is  the  preservation  of  inter¬ 
national  peace,  the  most  important 
articles  of  the  Covenant  contain  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  prevention  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  disputes.  In  the 
first  place  the  members  of  the  League 
are  required  “to  respect  and  preserve 
as  against  external  aggression  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  and  existing  political 
independence  of  all  members  of  the 
League.’’  (This  is  the  famous  Article 
X.)  Any  war  or  threat  of  war  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  of  concern  to  the  whole 
League  and  any  member  of  the  League 
has  the  friendly  right  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Council  or  Assembly 
any  matter  “which  threatens  to  dis- 
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turb  the  peace  or  good  understanding 
between  nations.”  The  members  of 
the  League  bind  themselves  to  submit 
to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the 
Council  all  disputes  which  are  likely  to 
lead  to  war.  Arbitral  awards  are  to  be 
made  by  a  court  agreed  upon  by  the 
disputants  or  by  the  permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice.  Disputes  not 
submitted  to  arbitration  are  to  be 
referred  either  to  the  Council  or  to  the 
Assembly.  Awards  of  the  Council  are 
to  be  made  by  unanimous  vote,  not 
including  the  parties  to  the  dispute, 
and  awards  of  the  Assembly  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  states  represented  on 
the  Council  and  a  majority  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  other  states,  not 
including  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 
Disputants  agree  not  to  resort  to  war 
until  three  months  after  the  award 
of  the  Assembly  or  Council  or  the 
decision  of  the  arbitral  court,  and 
members  agree  not  to  go  to  war 
with  a  state  which  complies  with  the 
award. 

Differing  from  former  international 
arbitration  agreements  the  Covenant 
provides  sanctions  for  giving  effect  to 
its  decisions.  It  is  provided  that  in 
case  any  member  of  the  League  shall 
resort  to  war  in  disregard  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  it  shall  be  considered  as  having 
committed  an  act  of  war  against  all 
other  members  of  the  League,  and 
such  members  agree  to  prohibit  all 
financial,  commercial  and  personal 
intercourse  with  the  Covenant-breaking 
state.  If  such  economic  pressure  does 
not  prove  effective  the  Council  shall 
then  recommend  to  the  members  of 
the  League  what  common  naval  and 
military  forces  shall  be  used  against 
the  offending  state.  In  case  of  a  dis¬ 
pute  between  a  member  of  the  League 
and  a  state  not  a  member  of  the  League, 
or  between  two  states  not  members  of 
the  League,  such  latter  states  are  to 
be  requested  to  accept  the  obligations 
of  membership  for  the  purposes  of  the 
dispute.  In  case  of  refusal  to  do  so 
and  resort  is  made  to  war  against  a 
member  of  the  League  by  an  outside 
state,  then  the  League  will  regard  such 
state  as  having  declared  war  against 
the  League. 
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HTHE  LEAGUE  PROVIDES  FOR  THE  PUBLI- 
1  CATION  OF  ALL  TREATIES. 

The  Covenant  also  provides  for  the 
registration  and  publication  of  all 
international  agreements  entered  into 
by  members  of  the  League,  and  all 
existing  agreements  which  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Covenant 
are  declared  abrogated.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  this  does  not  “affect  the 
validity  of  international  engagements 
such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  region¬ 
al  understandings  like  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  securing  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  ” 

Recognizing  the  serious  menace  to 
international  peace  which  the  competi¬ 
tion  in  national  armaments  involved, 
the  Covenant  provides  that  the  Council 
shall  formulate  plans  for  a  reduction  in 
armaments.  These  plans  are  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision  every  ten  years,  and  a 
nation  having  accepted  the  plan  is 
prohibited  from  increasing  its  arma¬ 
ments  without  the  consent  of  the 
Council.  All  members  are  to  give  full 
information  of  the  extent  of  their  arma¬ 
ments  and  their  military  and  naval 
programmes.  The manufactureof  muni¬ 
tions  by  private  enterprise  is  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  A  permanent  military  com¬ 
mission  is  to  be  constituted  to  advise 
the  Council. 

Mandates  over  the  territory  of 

UNDEVELOPED  PEOPLES. 

An  interesting  and  novel  provision 
of  the  Covenant  is  that  dealing  with  the 
former  German  colonies  and  the  Turk¬ 
ish  possessions  in  Asia  Minor.  These 
colonies  and  dominions  are  to  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  certain  of  the 
advanced  nations  which  are  to  act  as 
mandatories  for  the  League.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  mandate  differs  according 
to  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
people  involved.  Thus  in  the  former 
Turkish  territories  the  mandatory  pow¬ 
er  should  exercise  simply  a  supervisory 
power,  while  in  the  German  colonies  in 
Central  Africa  the  mandatory  would 
assume  a  greater  degree  of  responsibili¬ 
ty  in  the  administration  of  the  terri¬ 
tory.  In  any  case  the  mandatory  is 
required  to  render  an  annual  report  to 
the  Council  in  regard  to  the  territory 
committed  to  its  care. 


FRENCH  LANCERS  SALUTE  THE  PRESIDENT 


President  Wilson  seated  with  President  Poincare  and  followed  by  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Madame  Poincare  are  shown 
passing  along  the  Avenue  Alexandre  III  in  front  of  the  Grand  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street 
is  the  Petit  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  and  in  these  two  buildings  the  Salons  are  held.  N.  Y.  Times 


TAKEN  AT  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 


This  photograph  was  taken  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  December  1918,  just  before  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  left 
London  to  return  to  France.  It  is  the  only  occasion  when  a  president  of  the  United  States  and  a  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain  were  photographed  together.  Central  News  Service 
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The  Covenant  placed  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Office,  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  treaty,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  League,  and  the  members 
of  the  League  are  to  intrust  the  League 
with  the  execution  of  agreements  with 
regard  to  the  traffic  in  women  and 
children,  the  traffic  in  opium  and  other 
dangerous  drugs,  and  the  trade  in  arms 
and  munitions.  The  members  of  the 
League  are  to  assure  equitable  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  commerce  of  all  members 
of  the  League  and  are  to  adopt  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  international  control  and 
prevention  of  disease.  All  existing 
International  Bureaus  and  Commis¬ 
sions  are  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  League. 

Amendments  to  the  Covenant  are 
to  take  effect  when  approved  by  the 
members  of  the  League  with  seats  in 
the  Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  represented  in  the  Assembly. 

To  assure  France  of  protection  until 
such  time  as  the  League  of  Nations 
should  be  fully  organized,  there  were 
drafted  special  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  France  and  Great 
Britain  and  France,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  come  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  aid  of  France  in  case  of  an  unpro¬ 
voked  attack  on  the  part  of  Germany. 
These  treaties  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Council  of  the  League  which  is  to 
determine  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  treaties  conflict  with  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  League  Covenant. 

HE  TREATY  PROPER— GERMAN  TERRI¬ 
TORIAL  LOSSES. 

Turning  now  to  the  territorial  and 
economic  provisions  of  the  German 
treaty,  Germany  was  required  to  cede 
to  France  Alsace-Lorraine,  about  5,600 
square  miles  of  territory;  to  Belgium, 
two  small  districts  between  Luxem¬ 
burg  and  Holland,  totaling  282  square 
miles;  to  Poland,  most  of  Posen  and 
West  Prussia;  and,  in  addition,  Upper 
Silesia  and  the  southern  part  of  East 
Prussia  should  determine  by  plebis¬ 
cites  whether  to  join  Poland  or  to  re¬ 
main  German,  in  all  more  than  28,000 
square  miles ;  a  district  of  729  square 
miles  including  the  city  of  Danzig  is 
internationalized  and  placed  under  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
leaving,  howevfer,  to  Poland  the  control 
and  administration  of  the  Vistula  River, 
the  railway  system  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  its  postal,  telegraph,  telephone  sys¬ 
tems  and  its  foreign  relations;  a  strip 
of  910  square  miles  in  East  Prussia 
along  the  Niemen  River  is  awarded  to 
Lithuania;  part  of  Schleswig,  totaling 
2,787  square  miles,  was  to  have  its 
status  determined  by  popular  vote  of 
the  inhabitants;*  the  basin  of  the  Saar, 
738  square  miles,  between  the  western 
border  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  and 
the  southeast  corner  of  Luxemburg,  is 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  League 
of  Nations;  the  coal  mines  are  ceded 
to  France  in  compensation  for  the 
destruction  of  coal  mines  in  northern 
France,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years 
a  plebiscite  is  to  be  taken  to  determine 
whether  the  population  desires  to 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  to  be  incorporated  in 
France  or  to  revert  to  Germany. 

Germany  was  further  deprived  of  all 
of  her  over-seas  possessions.  The  form¬ 
er  German  colonies  have  been  assigned 
to  various  of  the  Allied  Powers  in 
accordance  with  the  mandatory  prin¬ 
ciple  provided  in  the  League  Cove¬ 
nant.!  In  addition  Germany  was 
forced  to  renounce  all  former  privileges 
and  concessions  in  China,  Siam,  Egypt, 
Liberia  and  Morocco.  The  German 
concessions  in  the  Shantung  peninsula 
were  assigned  to  Japan.  Germany  is 
required  to  respect  the  independence  of 
the  territories  which  were  part  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire  and  to  agree  to 
the  abrogation  of  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty.  Moreover  Germany  bound 
herself  in  advance  to  accept  whatever 
territorial  and  other  arrangements  the 
Allied  Powers  should  make  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  Turkey,  Austria,  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria. 

NOTE — For  the  purposes  of  the  plebiscite  in  Schleswig 
the  district  was  divided  into  two  rones.  In  the  northern 
rone  a  majority  voted  to  join  Denmark,  while  in  the 
southern  rone  the  majority  voted  to  remain  with  Ger¬ 
many. 

NOTE — Kamerun  and  Togoland  have  been  divided 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  as  mandatories;  in 
German  East  Africa,  Great  Britain  has  been  designated; 
for  German  South-West  Africa,  the  Union  of  South  Africa; 
the  Samoan  Islands,  New  Zealand;  the  other  German 
islands  south  of  the  equator,  to  Australia;  Pleasant  Is¬ 
land  to  the  British  Empire;  the  German  Pacific  Islands 
north  of  the  equator,  to  Japan. 


DANZIG,  FORMER  CAPITAL  OF  WEST  PRUSSIA 

The  citv  is  very  mediaeval  is  aspect,  successive  old  styles  of  its  buildings  having  been  well  preserved,  including  in 
the  residences  countless  gable  facades  and  a  peculiar  feature  known  as  Beischlage  elevated  open-air  landings. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked  but  they  abound  in  fine  specimens  of  antique  architecture  and  have  a 
most  picturesque  appearance.  Before  the  war  vast  stores  of  grain  were  exported  from  Danzig. 
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Economic  limitations  imposed  upon 

THE  GERMAN  STATE. 

Important  limitations  are  placed 
upon  the  internal  economic  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Germany.  She  is  required  to 
grant  freedom  of  transit  through  her 
territories  by  rail  or  water  to  all  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  to  maintain  the  free 
zones  in  German  ports  which  existed 
before  the  war,  and  to  grant  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  special  rights  in  the  ports  of 
Hamburg  and  Stettin.  The  chief 
German  rivers,  the  Elbe,  Oder,  Rhine, 
Weser  and  Moselle  are  placed  under  the 
control  of  international  commissions. 
The  treaty  contains  detailed  provisions 
to  prevent  Germany  from  discrimin¬ 
ating  against  the  trade  of  the  Allied 
countries.  The  German  import  tariff 
shall  not  exceed  that  provided  in  the 
period  immediately  before  the  war, 
and  ships  of  the  Allied  Powers  are  to 
enjoy  for  five  years  the  same  rights  in 
German  ports  as  German  vessels. 

Under  the  head  of  reparations  Ger¬ 
many  was  required  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  herself  and  her  allies  for  all 
the  loss  and  damage  suffered  by  the 
Allied  governments  and  their  nationals 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  In  the  first  place 
she  is  required  to  repay  all  sums  bor¬ 
rowed  by  Belgium  from  the  Allies  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Further  she  is 
required  to  make  compensation  for  all 
damages  to  civilians  specified  under 
the  following  heads: 

(a)  Damages  by  personal  injury  to 
civilians  caused  by  acts  of  war,  directly 
or  indirectly. 

(b)  Damages  caused  to  civilians, 
including  exposure  to  the  sea,  resulting 
from  acts  of  cruelty  ordered  by  Ger¬ 
many. 

(c)  Damages  caused  by  maltreat¬ 
ment  of  prisoners. 

(d)  Damages  to  the  Allied  peoples 
represented  by  pensions  and  separation 
allowances. 

(e)  Damages  to  property  except 
naval  and  military  materials. 

(f)  Damages  to  civilians  by  being 
forced  to  labor. 

(g)  Damages  in  the  form  of  levies 
and  fines  imposed  by  Germany  during 
the  war. 

The  total  amount  which  Germany  is 
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to  be  required  to  pay  under  the  above 
heads,  is  to  be  determined  by  an  inter- 
Allied  Commission  not  later  than  May 
1,  1921.  As  an  immediate  step  toward 
reparation  Germany  is  required  to  pay 
five  billion  dollars  in  gold,  goods  or 
other  forms  of  payment;  to  issue  ten 
billion  dollars  in  bonds  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Allies  as  security  for  further  pay¬ 
ment;  and  to  stipulate  to  deliver  ten 
billion  dollars  additional  in  bonds  at 
such  time  and  under  such  terms  as 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Reparations  Com¬ 
mission.  In  addition  to  the  money  pay¬ 
ment  Germany  is  obligated  to  replace, 
ton  for  ton,  all  merchant  shipping 
destroyed  during  the  war.  This  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  surrender  of  all 
German  merchant  ships  over  1600  tons 
gross  tonnage,  and  by  the  building  of 
ships  up  to  200,000  tons  annually  for 
five  years.  She  is  further  required  to 
devote  her  economic  resources  to  the 
restoration  of  the  devastated  areas;  to 
return  animals,  machinery,  etc.,  taken 
from  the  Allied  countries;  to  deliver 
large  quantities  of  coal  to  France,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Italy;  to  hand  over  manu¬ 
scripts,  books  and  prints  equivalent  to 
those  destroyed  in  the  Library  of 
Louvain. 

ILITARY  RESTRICTIONS  PREVENT  THE 
GROWTH  OF  A  STRONG  GERMANY. 

The  treaty  placed  severe  restraints 
upon  Germany’s  military  power.  She 
has  been  required  to  reduce  her  army 
to  100,000  men,  including  4,000  officers; 
to  abolish  the  Great  General  Staff;  to 
close  all  establishments  for  the  making 
of  war  munitions,  except  those  specially 
named,  and  to  surrender  all  armament 
and  munitions  in  excess  of  a  specified 
amount.  Conscription  is  abolished  in 
Germany  and  the  army  is  to  be  re¬ 
cruited  by  voluntary  enlistments  for 
terms  of  twelve  years.  * 

In  the  area  50  kilometers  east  of  the 
Rhine  no  armed  forces  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained  and  all  fortifications  within  this 
area  are  to  be  razed.  The  German  navy 
is  limited  to  six  small  battleships,  six 

NOTE— The  long  term  of  enlistment"  was  required  in 
order  to  prevent  Germany  from  adopting  the  plan  used 
by  Prussia  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Napoleon  had 
limited  the  Prussian  army  to  40.000  men,  and  the  Prus¬ 
sian  leaders  adopted  the  scheme  of  training  40,000  men 
for  a  brief  period  and  placing  them  in  the  reserve  and 
training  an  additional  40,000. 
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light  cruisers,  twelve  destroyers,  twelve 
torpedo  boats  and  no  submarines,  with 
a  personnel  not  exceeding  15,000  men, 
including  officers.  All  German  war 
vessels,  except  those  above  mentioned, 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  Allies  to 
be  disposed  of  by  them.  All  military 
and  naval  aircraft  have  likewise  been 
surrendered  and  Germany  is  forbidden 


As  a  guarantee  for  the  faithful  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  treaty,  the  German  terri¬ 
tory  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  bridgeheads  on  the  east  bank  at 
Mainz,  C  oblenz  and  Cologne  are  to  be 
occupied  by  Allied  troops  for  fifteen 
years.  If  Germany  lives  up  fully  to  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  the  bridge¬ 
head  at  Cologne  is  to  be  evacuated  at 


SCENE  IN  BERLIN  BEFORE  THE  CHANCELLERY 

Wilhelmstrasse  choked  with  a  vast  throng  gathered  before  the  Chancellery  to  denounce  the  Allied  peace  terms; 
the  poster  to  the  right  reads  “To  the  Devil  with  this  Hellish  Peace.”  When  the  treaty  was  handed  to  the  German 
delegates  they  were  informed  that  no  oral  discussion  would  be  allowed  and  an  interchange  of  notes  followed. 

N.  Y.  Times 


to  include  any  airplanes  or  dirigibles 
in  her  armed  forces.  The  fortifications 
on  the  island  of  Heligoland  have  been 
dismantled  and  the  Kiel  Canal  is  to 
remain  free  and  open  to  the  merchant 
and  war  vessels  of  all  nations.  Finally, 
Germany  was  to  agree  to  the  trial  of 
the  former  German  emperor  “for  a 
supreme  offence  against  international 
morality  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties” 
before  a  special  tribunal  composed  of  one 
judge  from  each  of  the  five  great  powers, 
and  must  also  surrender  to  the  Allies 
such  other  persons  as  they  may  desig¬ 
nate,  who  are  accused  of  having  commit¬ 
ted  acts  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  war, 
to  be  tried  by  Allied  military  tribunals. 


the  end  of  five  years  and  that  at  Co¬ 
blenz  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 

ROVISIONS  OF  THE  TREATY  AFFECTING 
LABOR  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Of  the  more  general  provjsions  of 
the  German  treaty  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  significant  is  that  which 
provides  for  an  International  Labor 
Organization.  The  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  agree  to  establish 
a  permanent  labor  organization,  to  con¬ 
sist  of  an  annual  International  Labor 
Conference  and  an  International  Labor 
Office.  The  Conference  shall  consist 
of  four  representatives  from  each 
state,  two  appointed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  one  each  representing  the 
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employers  and  the  workmen,  and  shall 
act  as  a  deliberative  and  legislative 
body.  Its  acts  are  to  take  the  form  of 
recommendations  to  the  law-making 
bodies  of  the  various  states.  Each 
state  is  left  free  to  enact  the  recom¬ 
mendations  into  law;  to  approve  of 
them  in  principle;  to  modify  them  to 
suit  local  needs;  to  refer  them  in  case 
of  a  federal  state  to  the  local  legis¬ 
latures  for  consideration ;  or  to  reject 
them  altogether.  The  International 
Labor  Office  is  to  be  located  at  the  seat 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  is  to  con¬ 
sist  of  twenty-four  members,  twelve 
representing  governments,  and  six  rep¬ 
resenting  employers  and  six  employees. 
This  body  is  to  collect  and  distribute 
information  on  labor  questions  through¬ 
out  the  world;  to  prepare  programmes 
for  the  conferences;  to  publish  period¬ 
icals  in  French  and  English,  and  possibly 
other  languages;  to  investigate  com¬ 
plaints  that  a  state  has  not  carried  out 
a  labor  agreement  to  which  it  is  a  party. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference 
was  fixed  for  October.  1919,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  when  the  following  questions 
were  considered:  the  eight  hour  day, 
or  the  forty-eight  hour  week;  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  unemployment;  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  application  of  the  internation¬ 
al  conventions  adopted  at  Bern  in  1906 
prohibiting  night  work  for  women  and 
the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches;  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  and  children  in  un¬ 
healthy  employments;  of  children  under 
a  minimum  age,  and  of  women  before 
and  after  childbirth. 

OME  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  REGARDING 
CONDITIONS  OF  LABOR. 

Upon  the  complaint  of  any  state 
that  another  state  has  failed  to  carry 
out  a  labor  convention,  the  Labor 
Office  may  designate  a  commission  of 
inquiry  to  report  upon  the  matter. 
If  this  does  not  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement,  the  question  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  which  may  rec¬ 
ommend  such  measures  of  an  economic 
character  as  it  may  deem  appropriate 
to  be  taken  against  the  defaulting 
state. 

Nine  principles  of  labor  conditions 
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are  set  forth  which  the  members  of  the 
League  recognize,  on  the  ground  that 
“the  well-being,  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual,  of  industrial  wage  earners 
is  of  supreme  international  impor¬ 
tance.”  Making  allowance  for  differ¬ 
ences  of  climate,  customs  and  indus¬ 
trial  traditions,  these  principles  are  as 
follows:  (1)  labor  should  not  be  regard¬ 
ed  merely  as  an  article  of  commerce  or 
a  commodity;  (2)  the  right  of  associa¬ 
tion  of  employers  and  employees;  (3) 
the  payment  of  wages  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  life; 
(4)  the  adoption  of  the  eight  hour  day 
or  the  forty-eight  hour  week  as  a 
standard  to  be  aimed  at ;  (5)  a  weekly 
rest  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  which 
should  include  Sunday  wherever  pos¬ 
sible;  (6)  the  abolition  of  child  labor 
and  provision  for  the  continuation  of 
the  mental  and  physical  development 
of  young  persons  who  are  employed ; 
(7)  equal  pay  for  men  and  women 
doing  work  of  equal  value;  (8)  equit¬ 
able  treatment  of  all  workers,  including 
aliens;  (9)  a  system  of  labor  inspection 
in  which  women  should  participate. 

HE  GERMANS  PROTEST  BITTERLY 
AGAINST  THE  SEVERITY  OF  THE 
TREATY. 

Such  are  the  main  terms  of  the 
treaty  which  the  Allied  representatives 
worked  out  after  four  months  of  ardu¬ 
ous  labor.  Having  completed  their 
task  the  Allies  summoned  the  German 
delegates  to  Versailles  and  handed  the 
treaty  to  them  on  May  7,  1919.  Re¬ 
ports  from  Germany  indicated  that 
the  German  delegates  were  determined 
to  use  President  Wilson’s  fourteen 
principles  as  a  basis  for  protest  against 
certain  parts  of  the  treaty.  Demon¬ 
strations  organized  by  the  National 
People’s  Party  were  held  throughout 
Germany  to  protest  against  the  signing 
of  the  treaty.  On  May  29  the  German 
delegates  submitted  a  series  of  counter 
proposals  in  which  they  indicated 
where  they  considered  that  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  treaty  violated  the 
Armistice  conditions.  To  these  the 
Allies  rejoined  with  a  long  and  vigor¬ 
ous  defense  of  the  treaty  in  prin¬ 
ciple  but  indicated  that  they  had  modi¬ 
fied  its  details  in  accordance  with  the 
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German  suggestions.  In  conclusion  it 
was  stated  that  unless  the  German 
representatives  declared  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  sign  the  treaty  within  five  days, 
the  Allies  would  consider  the  Armis¬ 
tice  terminated  and  would  take  such 
steps  as  they  might  deem  necessary  to 
enforce  their  terms.  After  a  futile 
attempt  to  have  the  time  limit  extend¬ 
ed,  the  German  government,  at  the 
last  moment,  indicated  its  willingness 
to  sign.  The  final  scene  in  the  great 
world  drfinia  was  enacted  in  the  his¬ 
toric  Hall  of  Mirrors  in  the  palace  at 
Versailles.  In  the  same  room  which, 
forty-nine  years  before,  had  witnessed 
the  birth  of  the  German  Empire,  the 
two  German  delegates  affixed  their 
signatures  to  the  document  which 
marked  the  humiliation  and  doom  of 
that  empire.  The  final  ceremony  took 
place  at  3  p.m.  Saturday,  June  28. 
The  German  National  Assembly  rati¬ 
fied  the  treaty  on  July  9. 

rHE  TREATY  IS  SOON  ADOPTED  BY  A 
LARGE  MAJORITY  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

Among  the  chief  Allied  powers  the 
treaty  was  generally  approved.  It 
passed  the  British  parliament  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  July  31, 
France  ratified  on  October  13,  Italy  on 
October  7,  and  Japan  on  October 
30.  Ratification  by  three  of  the  chief 
Allied  powers  being  completed,  the 
Supreme  Council  was  free  to  fix  a  date 
for  putting  the  trpaty  in  force  and  start¬ 
ing  the  machinery  of  the  various  com¬ 
missions  for  which  it  provides.  The 
Council,  however,  delayed  final  action  in 
the  hope  that  the  United  States  Senate 
would  ratify  the  treaty  and  the  United 
States  would  participate  in  executing 
its  provisions.  When  the  Senate  finally 
adjourned  without  consenting  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  Supreme 
Council  agreed  upon  December  1,  1919. 
as  the  date  for  putting  the  treaty  into 
operation.  The  final  ceremony,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  take  place  until  January 
10,  1920,  when  the  representatives  of 
the  fourteen  Allied  powers  which  had 
ratified  the  treaty  deposited  their 
certificates  of  ratification  at  Paris  and 
signed  the  protocol  and  proc&s- verbal 
which  put  the  treaty  into  effect. 

In  the  meantime  a  long  and  bitter 


controversy  took  place  in  the  United 
States  Senate  over  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  Opposition  developed  to 
many  of  the  treaty  provisions,  notably 
to  the  Shantung  settlement  and  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  former  German  colonies. 
The  chief  attack,  however,  was  cen¬ 
tered  upon  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Many  Senators  claimed  to 
find  in  its  provisions  a  departure  from 
the  traditional  American  policy  of  iso¬ 
lation  from  European  political  affairs. 
As  the  debate  developed  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
to  ratify  the  treaty  as  it  stood.  Efforts 
to  reach  a  compromise  proved  futile. 
The  Senate  finally  adopted,  by  a 
majority  vote,  a  series  of  fifteen  “reser¬ 
vations.  ’’ 

HE  RESERVATIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

These  reservations,  in  brief,  are  as 
follows:  (1)  that  in  case  of  notice  of 
withdrawal  from  the  League,  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  sole  judge  whether 
its  international  obligations  have  been 
fulfilled;  (2)  that  the  United  States  will 
assume  no  obligation  to  preserve  the 
territorial  integrity  of  any  country  or 
to  interfere  in  any  controversy,  unless 
by  act  or  joint  resolution  Congress 
shall  so  provide;  (3)  no  mandate  shall 
be  accepted  by  the  United  States  ex¬ 
cept  by  action  of  Congress;  (4)  that 
the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to 
determine  what  questions  are  within 
its  domestic  jurisdiction,  and  that  such 
questions  shall  not  be  subject  to  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  League;  (5)  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  shall  be  interpreted 
by  the  United  States  alone;  (6)  that 
the  United  States  refuses  to  recognize 
the  cession  of  Germany’s  rights  in 
Shantung  to  Japan;  (7)  that  Congress 
will  provide  for  the  appointment  of  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  the  League  Council  and  Assembly 
and  define  their  powers;  (8)  that  the 
Reparations  Commission  shall  inter¬ 
fere  with  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  only  with  the 
approval  of  Congress;  (9)  that  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  obligated  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 
League,  unless  Congress  shall  appro- 
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priate  funds  for  such  expenses;  (io) 
that  the  United  States  reserves  the 
right  to  increase  its  armament  in  case 
of  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil;  (n)  that  the  United  States  reserves 


or  Council  of  the  League,  in  which  any 
member  of  the  League  and  its  self 
governing  colonies  or  dominions  have 
cast  in  the  aggregate  more  than  one 
vote,  nor  to  be  bound  by  any  decision 


THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  PEACE  IN  LONDON 


The  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  June  28,  1919,  and  was  officially  proclaimed  in  London  on  the  following  Wednesday. 
The  picture  shows  an  officer  of  the  College  of  Arms  reading  the  proclamation  at  St.  James’  Palace.  Officers  of 
Arms  appear  at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  armory  as  the  messengers  in  peace  and  war  of  princes  and  magnates. 

Central  News  Service 


the  right  to  permit  a  covenant-breaking 
state  to  continue  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States;  (12)  that  nothing  in 
the  treaty  shall  contravene  any  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  (13)  that  the  United  States 
will  participate  in  the  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  provided  by  the  treaty  only  upon 
act  of  Congress;  (14)  that  the  United 
States  assumes  no  obligation  to  be 
bound  by  any  decision  of  the  Assembly 
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in  a  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  any  member  of  the  League,  in 
which  such  member,  or  its  self-govern¬ 
ing  colonies,  have  voted.  The  fifteenth 
reservation  expressed  sympathy  for 
the  desire  of  the  Irish  people  to  have  a 
government  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
that  as  soon  as  this  is  realized,  Ireland 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  League  of 
Nations  The  general  effect  of  the 
reservations  is  to  weaken  the  treaty. 
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A  TWO  THIRDS  MAJORITY  CAN  NOT  BE 
A  OBTAINED. 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the 
necessary  two- thirds  vote  to  adopt  the 
treaty  with  these  reservations  attached. 
Having  failed  to  ratify  the  treaty  the 
Republican  majority  in  Congress  tried 
to  bring  the  war  officially  to  an  end  by 
means  of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses.  Senator  Knox  drafted  a  reso¬ 
lution  which  provided  that  the  joint 
resolutions  of  Congress  which  declared 
a  state  of  war  to  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  and  Austria-Hungary, 
are  repealed,  and  that  the  state  of  war 
is  at  an  end.  At  the  same  time  all  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  United 
States  contained  in  the  treaty  are  to  be 
preserved.  This  resolution  passed  both 
Houses  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

This  closed  the  first  chapter  in  the 
long  controversy  over  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  by  the  United  States,  and 
further  action  awaited  the  results  of 
the  Presidential  Election  of  1920.  The 
question  is  left  over  to  the  new  admin- 
’’stration  in  which  the  Republican 
Party  controls  not  only  the  Executive 
but  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Separate  treaties  were  signed  with 
the  other  Teutonic  powers,  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Turkey. 

rT'HE  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  AUSTRIA 
1  HUNGARY  LIKEWISE  SEVERE. 

By  the  treaty  signed  at  St.  Germain 
on  September  10,  1919,  Austria  is 
required  to  recognize  the  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland,  and  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene 
state.  From  the  former  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  dominions  there  is  ceded  to 
Italy  a  large  part  of  Tyrol,  Trieste, 
the  Istrian  peninsula,  part  of  Dalmatia 
and  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic  Sea;  to 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Bohemia,  Moravia 
and  Slovakia;  to  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  state,  Carniola,  Croatia-Sla- 
vonia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Dal¬ 
matia;  Galicia  to  Rumania  and  Poland; 
and  Transylvania  to  Rumania.  In 
addition  Austria  renounces  all  rights 
which  she  had  acquired  in  Morocco, 
Egypt,  Siam  and  China.  In  the  terri¬ 
tories  surrendered  by  Austria  the 


treaty  makes  provision  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  minorities.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  union  of  Austria  with  Germany,  it 
is  provided  that  the  independence  of 
Austria  is  inalienable  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  Austrian  army  is  reduced  to  30,000 
men  and  compulsory  military  service 
is  abolished,  while  the  Austrian  navy  is 
to  consist  of  but  three  patrol  boats  on 
the  Danube.  All  of  the  existing  Aus¬ 
trian  warships  must  be  surrendered  to 
the  Allies.  The  amount  of  reparation 
which  Austria  shall  pay  is  left  to  the 
Reparations  Commission.  As  a  result 
of  this  treaty  Austria  is  reduced  to  a 
land-locked  German  state,  with  an  area 
of  five  or  six  thousand  square  miles, 
mostly  rough,  mountainous  territory. 

The  treaty  with  Bulgaria  was  signed 
at  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  on  November 
27,  1919.  By  its  terms  Bulgaria  is 
required  to  surrender  the  greater  part 
of  Macedonia  to  Serbia;  the  Dobrudja 
to  Rumania;  and  Thrace,  to  the  Allies, 
who  later  assigned  this  region  to 
Greece.  Bulgaria  is  forced  to  pay  an 
indemnity  of  $445,000,000,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  her  army  to  20,000  men. 

The  negotiation  of  the  Hungarian 
treaty  was  delayed  as  a  result  of  a 
radical  socialist  revolution  at  Buda¬ 
pest.  When  this  regime  was  finally 
displaced  by  a  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  with  Admiral  Horthy  as  regent, 
the  treaty  negotiations  were  resumed, 
and  the  treaty  was  finally  signed  on 
June  4,  1920.  By  its  terms  Hungary  is 
required  to  recognize  the  annexation 
of  Transylvania  to  Rumania;  of  Slo¬ 
vakia  to  Czecho-Slovakia;  of  Croatia 
to  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  state;  and 
of  the  Banat  of  Temesvar  to  Rumania 
and  Serbia.  The  Hungarian  army  is  not 
to  exceed  30,000  men. 

''pHE  TURKISH  QUESTION  AS  TROUBLE- 
1  SOME  AS  IN  THE  PAST. 

The  settlement  of  the  Turkish  prob¬ 
lem  proved,  as  it  had  so  often  done 
before,  to  be  most  difficult.  All  of  the 
old  conflicting  interests  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  Italy  and  Greece  in  the 
Orient  asserted  themselves.  Of  particu¬ 
lar  difficulty  was  the  question  of  the 
disposition  of  the  city  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  It  at  first  seemed  probable  that 
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the  city  would  be  internationalized 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  British  and 
French  authorities,  however,  appeared 
to  fear  that  if  the  Sultan  were  driven 
from  his  capital,  it  might  have  a  dis¬ 
turbing  effect  upon  the  Moslem  sub¬ 
jects  of  these  two  powers  in  India  and 
North  Africa.  It  was  finally  deter¬ 
mined  to  allow  the  Sultan  to  remain  in 
Constantinople,  under  the  supervision 
of  an  interallied  commission.  The  Dar¬ 
danelles  and  the  Bosphorus  are  to 
remain  open  both  in  time  of  peace  and 
war  to  the  merchant  and  war  vessels  of 
all  nations.  All  of  the  fortifications 
along  the  straits  are  to  be  destroyed. 
Turkey  is  allowed  to  maintain  an  army, 
for  police  purpose  only,  not  to  exceed 
35,000  men,  and  the  national  finances 
of  the  country  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  Anglo-French -I  talian  commission. 
In  Asia  Minor  Turkey  is  allowed  to 
retain  only  the  region  of  Anatolia. 
The  remainder  of  the  Turkish  terri¬ 
tory  is  divided  as  follows:  Arabia  is 
made  an  autonomous  state,  to  be 
known  as  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hedjaz, 
under  a  British  mandate;  Armenia  is 
to  be  an  independent  republic*;  Great 
Britain  is  made  mandatory  for  Meso¬ 
potamia  and  Palestine;  France  for 
Syria;  Italy  for  Adalia;  and  Greece 
for  the  territory  around  Smyrna. 

rPHE  NEW  STATES  DISSATISFIED  WITH 

1  THEIR  BOUNDARIES. 

Such  are  the  territorial  rearrange¬ 
ments  and  economic  decisions  made 
by  the  Allied  diplomats  at  Paris.  In 
giving  effect  to  these  many  complex 
decisions  serious  difficulties  presented 
themselves.  Among  the  newly  created 
states  of  central  Europe  there  appeared 
dissatisfaction  with  the  territorial  boun¬ 
daries  assigned  to  them.  Poland  and 
Ukrainia  contested  for  the  control  of 
Eastern  Galicia,  and  the  Allies  assigned 
it  to  Poland  under  a  twenty-five  year 
mandate.  Rumania  occupied  a  large 
part  of  Hungary,  and  only  withdrew 
after  vigorous  demands  were  made  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Allies.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Poland  came  to  the 
verge  of  war  over  their  rival  claims  to 

*Thc  mandate  for  Armenia  was  offered  to  the  United 
States  but  Congress  refused  to  accept  it. 
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Teschen,  which  were  adjusted  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  plebiscite  in  the  disputed 
territory'.  Italy  and  Greece  compro¬ 
mised  their  differences  by  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  Southern  Albania  to  Greece 
and  the  transfer  of  the  former  Turkish 
islands  in  the  Aegean,  which  Italy  had 
held  since  191 1,  to  Greece,  while  on  the 
other  hand  Greece  agreed  to  recognize 
the  Italian  protectorate  over  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  Albania. 

The  problem  which  gave  the  most 
serious  concern  to  the  diplomats  at 
Paris,  was  the  disposition  of  the  former 
Austrian  territory  along  the  Adriatic 
sea.  The  difficulty  dates  back  to  the 
secret  treaty  concluded  between  the 
Entente  Powers  and  Italy  in  1915.  To 
win  Italy  to  the  Entente  cause  she  wras 
assured  of  the  Austrian  territory  in 
Tyrol,  Trieste,  Goritzia,  Istria,  and 
part  of  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  sea¬ 
port  of  Fiume  was  not  included,  but 
was  to  be  assigned  to  Croatia.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  Italian  na¬ 
tionalists  demanded  that  the  city  of 
Fiume  should  be  given  to  Italy  on  the 
ground  that  a  majority  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  city  are  Italian  and  wish 
to  be  joined  to  Italy.  The  claims  of 
Italy  were  stubbornly  resisted  by  the 
new  Jugo-Slav  state.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  while  the  immediate  town  of 
Fiume  has  an  Italian  majority,  the 
suburbs  are  largely  Slavic  and  the 
hinterland  entirely  so.  Moreover  it 
was  stated  that  Fiume  is  the  only 
feasible  port  for  the  whole  of  Croatia 
and  the  neighboring  territory.  Matters 
reached  a  critical  stage  when  President 
Wilson  in  April  1919  announced  pub¬ 
licly  his  opposition  to  the  Italian 
claims.  This  led  to  a  withdrawal  of 
the  Italian  representatives  from  the 
Peace  Conference  and  popular  demon¬ 
strations  in  Italy  against  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  There  was  some  concern  that 
the  action  of  Italy  foreshadowed  a 
split  among  the  Allies.  The  Italians 
were,  however,  finally  persuaded  to 
return  to  the  Conference,  and  negotia¬ 
tions  looking  to  a  compromise  were 
started.  A  new  complication  was 
added  by  the  action  of  the  Italian  poet- 
adventurer  Gabriele  d’Anmmzio,  who 
forcibly  took  possession  of  Fiume, 
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apparently  without  the  authorization 
of  the  Italian  government,  and  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  of  holding  the  city, 
despite  any  decision  that  might  be 
reached  at  Paris. 

In  November  1920  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Italy  and  the  new  Serbo- 
C  roat -Slovene  state,  commonly  known 
as  Jugo-Slavia,  signed  a  treaty  agree¬ 
ing  to  a  compromise.  Fiunte  is  to  be 


guage  and  to  have  such  language 
taught  in  the  schools,  wherever  they 
are  in  considerable  numbers;  and  to 
enjoy  equal  civil  and  political  privi¬ 
leges,  such  as  admission  to  public 
offices,  or  the  exercise  of  professions 
and  industries. 

Poland  signed  a  minorities’  treaty  of 
this  kind  at  the  time  that  the  peace 
was  signed  with  Germany.  The  repre- 


FIUME  AND  ITS  HARBOR 


With  the  American  troops  in  Fiume.  This  is  a  view  of  the  city  and  its  harbor  as  seen  from  one  of  the  adjacent  hills. 
American  troops  who  fought  beside  the  Italians  on  the  Piave  crossed  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  a 
city  which,  but  a  little  while  previously,  had  been  a  base  for  Boche  submarines.  Fiume  is  the  second  best  harbor 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  U.  S.  Official 


independent,  but  certain  other  terri¬ 
tory  is  to  be  assigned  to  Italy.  At 
once  d’Annunzio  announced  that  he 
would  refuse  to  accept  the  treaty. 

HPREATIES  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
1  RACIAL  MINORITIES. 

In  addition  to  the  treaties  with  the 
Teutonic  powers  the  Allied  representa¬ 
tives  drafted  treaties  which  they  re¬ 
quired  the  newly  created  states  of  cen¬ 
tral  Europe  to  sign,  guaranteeing  com¬ 
plete  individual  freedom,  regardless  of 
race,  religion,  or  language,  to  all  minor¬ 
ity  groups  within  their  dominions. 
These  minorities  are  to  enjoy  complete 
religious  liberty;  to  use  their  own  lan- 


sentatives  of  both  Rumania  and  Jugo¬ 
slavia  at  first  declined  to  sign,  on  the 
ground  that  such  treaties  violated  their 
sovereignty.  Under  pressure,  however, 
both  states  finally  accepted. 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  efforts  of 
the  statesmen  and  diplomats  at  Paris 
to  liquidate  the  problems  of  the  Great 
War,  and  to  inaugurate  a  new  world  era. 
There  remained  a  number  of  problems 
which  the  Conference  had  entirely 
ignored,  or  had  left  unsettled.  Several 
of  the  “submerged  nations,’’  such  as 
Egypt,  India,  and  Ireland,  appealed  in 
vain  to  the  Conference  to  have  their 
claims  for  independence  considered. 
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NO  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  QUES¬ 
TION  REACHED. 

The  Peace  Conference  had  badly 
bungled  the  Russian  problem.  Alter¬ 
nately  adopting  a  policy  of  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  Bolshevik  regime, 
and  a  policy  of  “watchful  waiting,” 
whey  succeeded  only  in  bringing  untold 
suffering  upon  millions  of  people  in 
Russia.  In  January  1919  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  hold  a  conference  of  all  of  the 
Russian  factions  on  Prinkipo  Island,  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  but  powerful 
influences  at  Paris  which  were  opposed 
to  having  any  dealings  with  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  authorities,  defeated  the  plan. 
The  Allies  then  directed  their  efforts 
to  giving  support  to  the  various  anti- 
Bolshevik  forces,  and  maintaining  a 
rigid  blockade  of  Bolshevik  Russia. 
In  the  end  all  of  these  military  enter¬ 
prises  failed,  and  in  January  1920  the 
Allies  abandoned  the  blockade  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  took  steps  to  open  up  trade 
relations  with  her.  The  Allies,  how¬ 
ever,  still  declined  to  give  official  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

OME  OF  THE  CRITICISMS  OF  THE  TREATY 
STATED 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  a 
final  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  work 
done  at  Paris.  Criticism  of  the  Peace 
Conference  has  appeared  from  all  sides. 
In  many  influential  quarters  in  the 
Allied  countries,  especially  in  France, 
it  was  contended  that  the  Conference 
had  been  too  tender  to  Germany.  It  is 
the  view  of  these  critics  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  should  have  gone  much  further 
than  it  did  to  make  Germany  impotent 
militarily  and  economically,  and  in 
particular  that  F ranee  should  have 
been  assured  of  security  by  making  the 
Rhine  the  French  frontier. 

On  the  other  hand  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  expressed  in  liberal  and  radi¬ 
cal  circles  that  the  Conference  had 
failed  to  carry  out  the  principles  laid 
down  by  President  Wilson  and  the 
president  was  criticised  for  not  stand¬ 
ing  more  firmly  for  these  principles. 
It  was  contended  that  many  of  the 
territorial  settlements  made  by  the 
Conference  violated  the  principle  of 
nationality  and  of  self  determination; 
that  the  financial  and  economic  bur¬ 
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dens  placed  upon  the  Central  Powers 
made  their  economic  restoration  im¬ 
possible;  that  the  failure  to  solve  the 
Russian  problem  prevented  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  European  peace;  and, 
finally,  that  the  proposed  League  of 
Nations  was  not  a  real  world  league, 
but  merely  a  perpetuation  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  alliance  among  the  Great  Powers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  foreshadows  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  history  of  the 
world.  Four  years  of  unprecedented 
strife  and  suffering  had  called  into 
being  many  new  and  strange  ideas  and 
had  swept  away  many  time-honored 
traditions  and  institutions.  The  world 
of  1919  was  no  longer  the  world  of  1914. 

'HE  STARTLING  GROWTH  OF  THE  PRIN¬ 
CIPLE  OF  NATIONALISM. 

What  are  some  of  the  most  striking 
changes  which  the  war  and  the  peace 
treaty  brought  about?  In  the  first 
place  the  war  witnessed  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  principle  of  nationalism. 
Many  national  groups  in  Europe  who, 
for  a  century,  had  struggled  to  obtain 
national  rights,  now  saw  their  hopes 
realized.  Fortunately  the  diplomats  at 
Paris  did  not  repeat,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  the  mistakes  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors  at  Vienna.  The  new  territorial 
settlements  were  based,  on  the  whole, 
upon  a  frank  recognition  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  nationality.  Three  empires, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Tur¬ 
key,  whose  very  existence  was  a  denial 
of  the  principle  of  nationality,  were 
destroyed,  and  upon  their  ruins  were 
elected  the  new  national  states,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  Austria,  Poland, 
Jugo-Slavia,  Hedjaz,  and  Armenia,  in 
addition  to  the  quasi-independent  states 
of  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Territorial  additions  were  made,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  nation¬ 
ality,  to  France,  Denmark,  Italy, 
Serbia,  Rumania  and  Greece.  More¬ 
over  it  seemed  probable  that  the  for¬ 
mer  Russian  Empire  would  disintegrate 
into  its  component  national  units. 

ONARCHY  NOW  THE  EXCEPTION  AND 
NOT  THE  RULE 

A  second  principle  which  made  note¬ 
worthy  gains  as  a  result  of  the  war  was 
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political  demociacy.  The  last  great 
strongholds  of  autocracy  in  Europe, 
Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey 
had  been  swept  away,  and  in  their 
place  had  appeared  governments  based 
upon  the  democratic  ideal.  Moreover 
in  the  states  which  had  been  democrati¬ 
cally  organized  the  desire  for  a  greater 


unrestrained  individualism.  It  was 
argued  that  if  co-operation  was  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
war  it  was  no  less  essential  for  a  well 
organized  state  of  peace.  In  Russia  a 
thorough-going  Marxian  communist 
experiment  was  undertaken,  while  io 
most  of  the  other  European  states  ait& 


BATUM  ON  THE  BLACK  SEA 


The  conditions  of  the  armistice  granted  to  Turkey,  October  30,  were  not  observed.  When  the  Russians  by  order  of 
the  Bolshevist  Government  withdrew  from  Armenia  in  the  winter  of  1917-18  the  Turks  captured  Batum  and  other 
cities.  With  Allied  successes  in  Macedonia  and  in  Palestine  the  British  were  back  in  Baku,  November  17,  and  took 
over  the  Batum  railway.  Henry  Ruschin 


measure  of  democracy  asserted  itself, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  franchise  to  women  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

In  social  and  economic  thought  and 
action  the  war  brought  some  striking 
changes.  Under  the  stress  of  war, 
economic  individualism,  in  large  meas¬ 
ure,  gave  way  to  state  control  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  industry.  To  an  unprecedented 
extent  individuals  found  themselves 
restrained  in  their  everyday  lives  by 
goveinmental  decrees  and  regulations. 
In  practically  all  the  belligerent  coun¬ 
tries  means  of  communication  and 
transportation  were  taken  over  by  the 
governments,  while  the  use  of  essential 
commodities  was  strictly  regulated. 
Not  unnaturally  these  war  activities 
of  the  various  governments  led  many 
persons  to  question  the  economic 
soundness  and  social  value  of  the  old 


in  America,  proposals  of  a  more  or  less 
socialistic  character  were  advocated  or 
actually  adopted. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these 
newer  social  and  economic  tendencies 
will  continue  with  the  return  of  peace, 
or  whether  there  will  be  a  reaction 
toward  the  older  individualism,  but 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  wide-spread 
feeling  throughout  the  world  that  the 
war  marked  the  end  of  the  unrestrained 
economic  individualism  of  the  last 
century. 

These  are  some  of  the  changes  and 
tendencies  which  the  great  world  cata¬ 
clysm  produced  and  which  justify  the 
belief  that  the  peace  settlements  made 
at  Paris  mark  the  end  of  an  old  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Nelson  P.  Mead. 
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Canadian  Corps  and  Division  Commanders 


Headquarters  Canadian  Army  Corps. 

Lt.-Gen.  Sir  E.  A.  H.  Alderson,  K.  C.  B. . . 


Headquarters  1st  Division. 

Lt.-Gen.  E.  A.  H.  Alderson.  C.  B. 


D.  S.  O . 

Headquarters  2nd  Division. 


Headquarters  3rd  Division. 

Maj.-Gen.  M.  S.  Mercer,  C.  B . 

L.  J.  Lipsett,  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G 
”  Sir  F.  O.  W.  Loomis,  K.  C.  B. 
D.  S.  O . 

Headquarters  4th  Division. 


A  p  pointed 

Retired 

.  .  .Sept.  13,  1915 

May  28,  1916 

C. 

. .  .May  28,  1916 

June  8,  1917 

1 .  .June  9,  1917 

Demob. 

. .  .Sept.  22,  1914 

Sept.  13,  1915 

5 .  .Sept.  13,  1915 

June  9,  1917 

G., 

.  June  9,  1917 

Demob. 

B-, 

.  .  .May  25,  1915 

June  6,  1915 

G., 

Dec.  15,  1916 

G., 

Demob. 

June  3,  1916 

.  .  June  16,  1916 

Sept.  13,  1918 

G„ 

Demob. 

. .  .Nov.  19,  1915 

May  11,  1916 

.  .  .April  25,  1916 

Demob. 

id)  Feb.  28,  1918. 

O.Jan.  22,  1917 

Feb.  28,  1918 

1915 

Feb.  21-28 
March  1 
March  g 
April  12 
April  23 
April  27 
May  14-15 
May  20th 
June  28 
July  14 
Sept.  13 
Oct.  29 

1916 

Jan.  26 


Aug.  12 
Aug.  27 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  17 
Nov.  27 

1917 

Oct.  12 
Nov.  13 

1918 

March  23 
March  23 
March  27 


Movements  of  Canadian  Corps  and  Divisions  in  France 

FRANCE,  1st  Division 

Attached  for  training  to  4th  and  6th  Division,  3rd  Corps. 

Transferred  to  4th  Corps,  1st  army. 

Separate  command  under  1st  army. 

Came  under  orders,  5th  Corps. 

Came  under  Alderson’s  Force. 

Transferred  to  Plumer’s  Force. 

Came  under  1st  Army. 

Came  under  command  of  Alderson’s  Force. 

Came  under  3rd  Corps. 

Division  came  under  2nd  Corps. 

Canadian  Corps  organized  under  1st  Army. 

1st  Canadian  Heavy  Artillery  Battery  transferred  from  1st  to  2nd  Army. 


Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade  left  Canadian  Corps,  attached  to  1st  Indian  Cavalry 
Division,  later  to  2nd  Cavalry  Division  then  to  3rd  British  Cavalry  Division  and 
finally  to  the  5th  Cavalry  Division.  These  transfers  took  place  between  February 
and  June,  1916. 

In  November.  1917,  attached  to  3rd  British  Army,  and  in  March,  1918.  transferred 
to  4th  British  Army. 

Movement  of  Canadian  Corps  commenced  to  2nd  Army  area:  completed,  25th. 

Movement  commenced  to  reserve  army  area. 

Movement  of  4th  Canadian  Division  commenced  to  4th  Army  area. 

Movement  of  Canadian  Corps  less  4th  Division  to  1st  Army  area  commenced. 

4th  Division  came  under  2nd  Corps. 

4th  Canadian  Division,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Canadian  Divisional  Artillery,  com¬ 
menced  movement  to  1st  Army  area. 

Movement  to  2nd  Army  area  commenced. 

Transfer  to  1st  Army  area  commenced. 


1st  Canadian  Motor  Machine  Gun  Brigade  sent  to  5th  Army. 

2nd  Canadian  Division  to  general  headquarters  reserve. 

Canadian  corps  headquarters  and.4th  Canadian  Division  to  headquarters  reserve. 
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March  27  1st  and  2nd  Canadian  Divisions  transferred  to  3rd  Army. 

April  8  1st  Division  transferred  to  Canadian  Corps,  1st  Army. 

May  7  Canadian  Corps  less  2nd  Division  to  general  headquarters  reserve  1st  Army  area. 

June  24  3rd  Canadian  Division  to  3rd  Army,  2nd  Canadian  Division  from  3rd  Army  to  gen¬ 

eral  headquarters  reserve. 

July  10-15  Canadian  Corps  less  3rd  Division  to  1st  Army. 

July  27  3rd  Canadian  Division  to  general  headquarters  reserve. 

July  30- Aug.  7  Canadian  Corps  transferred  to  4th  Army. 

Aug.  iQ- 28  Canadian  Corps  transferred  to  1st  Army. 

Nov.  15  Canadian  Corps  transferred  to  2nd  Army. 

Nov.  23  3rd  and  4th  Canadian  Divisions  and  8th  Army  Brigades,  C.  F.  A.,  transferred  to 

4th  Corps  and  4th  Army. 

APPENDIX  B 

Condensed  Histories  of  the  Divisions  of  the 
United  States  Army 


REGULAR  ARMY  DIVISIONS— 1  TO  20 


First  Division  (first  in  war  experiences), 
organized  June,  1917,  from  units  of  the  Regular 
Army;  to  France,  June-July,  1917;  infantry 
trained  in  Gondrecourt  area,  artillery  in  Valda- 
hon;  entered  line  near  Nancy,  Oct.  21,  under 
French  command;  trained  in  quiet  Ansauville 
sector  near  Toul,  Jan.  19-Apr.  3,  1918;  removed 
through  Toul  to  Picardy;  took  over  Cantigny 
sector  near  Montdidier,  Apr.  25;  carried  Can¬ 
tigny,  May  28;  relieved,  July  7;  Soissons  opera¬ 
tion,  July  17;  relieved  after  heavy  fighting;  en¬ 
tered  Saizerais  sector,  Aug.  7;  relieved,  Aug.  24; 
took  part  in  St.  Mihiel  operation,  Sept.  12-13; 
advanced  down  Aire  Valley,  Sept.  30-Oct,  11; 
rested  near  Bar-le-Duc;  attacked  in  Mouzon 
area,  Nov.  6;  marched  on  Sedan,  Nov.  6-7;  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Buzancy  when  Armistice  was  signed; 
assigned  to  Army  of  Occupation;  established  at 
Coblenz  bridgehead,  Dec.  13,  1918- Aug.  16, 
1919;  landed  at  New  York,  Sept.  5,  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  William 
L.  Sibert,  Oct.  25,  1917;  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  L. 
Bullard,  Dec.  13;  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Sum- 
merall,  July  1,  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Bul¬ 
lard,  July  7;  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Summerall, 
July  18;  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  E.  Bamford,  Oct.  12; 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Parker,  Oct.  24;  Maj.  Gen. 
Edward  F.  McGlachlin,  Nov.  22. 

Insignia:  A  crimson  figure  “1”  on  khaki 
background. 

Second  Division,  organized  in  France  in 
1917,  from  elements  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
Marines  (units  transferred  to  France,  June 
1917  to  March  1918);  infantry  trained  in  de¬ 
partment  of  Haute-Marne;  artillery  at  Valda- 
hon;  all  completed  training  near  Bourmont; 
between  Verdun  and  St.  Mihiel,  with  French 
troops,  March  16-May  13,  1918;  entered  Cha- 
teau-Thierry  sector,  May  31;  advanced  in  Bois 
de  Belleau,  Bois  de  la  Roche,  and  around  Vaux; 
relieved,  July  9;  engaged,  south  of  Soissons,  in 
attack  on  ChfLteau-Thierry  salient,  July  18-19; 
trained  in  Marbache  sector,  north  of  Toul;  in  St. 
Mihiel  operations,  Sept.  9-16;  entered  line,  near 
Somme-Py,  under  French  in  Champagne  attack, 
Oct.  1;  moved  east  to  join  American  First 
Army;  entered  Meuse-Argonne  sector,  Oct.  30, 
and  advanced  until  the  declaration  of  Armistice; 
assigned  to  Army  of  Occupation;  stationed  at 


Coblenz  bridgehead  from  Dec.  13  until  return 
to  United  States,  July-August,  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
A.  Doyen,  Oct.  26,  1917;  Maj.  Gen.  Omar  Bundy, 
Nov.  8;  Maj.  Gen.  James  Harbord,  July  1,  1918; 
Maj.  Gen.  Omar  Bundy,  July  6;  Maj.  Gen. 
James  Harbord,  July  20;  Maj.  Gen.  John  A.  Le 
Jeune  (U.  S.  M.  C.),  July  28. 

Insignia:  Indian  head  on  star  background 
upon  a  shield,  with  colors  varying  according  to 
the  unit. 

Third  Division  (Marne),  organized  at  Camp 
Greene,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Nov.  21,  1917;  to 
France,  April-May,  1918;  in  Chateau  Villain 
Training  Area;  entered  Chateau-Thierry  sector  in 
June;  met  Germans,  July  15;  attacked  across  the 
Marne,  July  21,  and  advanced  to  the  Ourcq; 
relieved  July  29;  St.  Mihiel  Sector,  Sept.  10; 
relieved,  Sept.  14;  in  the  Argonne  offensive, 
Sept.  30-Oct.  27;  relieved  north  of  Montfaucon; 
on  right  of  the  Third  American  Army,  Nov.  14; 
marched  to  the  Rhine;  occupied  the  Kreis  of 
May  on.' 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph 
T.  Dickman,  Nov.  28,  1917;  Brig.  Gen.  James  A. 
Irons,  Feb.  27,  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  T.  Dick¬ 
man,  April  12;  Maj.  Gen.  Beaumont  B.  Buck, 
August  31;  Brig.  Gen.  Preston  Brown,  Oct.  17- 
Nov.  11. 

Insignia:  Three  white  stripes  (representing 
the  Marne,  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Meuse-Argonne) 
on  a  blue  ground. 

Fourth  Division,  organized  from  units  of 
the  Regular  Army  at  Camp  Greene,  N.  C., 
Dec.  1917;  arrived  in  France,  May-June,  1918 
(56  men  of  Companies  A  and  B  lost,  when  trans¬ 
port  Moldavia  torpedoed.  May  23);  infantry 
trained  with  the  British  in  Samur  area,  artillery 
at  Camp  de  Souge  near  Bordeaux;  at  disposal  of 
French  at  Meaux  in  June;  reserve  between 
Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry  in  Marne  salient 
in  German  offensive  of  July  15;  in  Aisne- Marne 
offensive  of  July  18  and  operations  following; 
assigned  to  First  American  Corps,  July  28;  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the.Vesle  (first  operation  as  a  divi¬ 
sion),  August  3;  (division  not  complete  until 
Aug.  4-7);  relieved,  Aug.  11;  removed  for  rest 
and  training  to  Reynel,  then  to  Vavincourt; 
engaged  on  line  southeast  of  Verdun;  relieved, 
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I  I  Organization  to  arrival  in  France 
V///A  Arrival  in  France  to  entering  line 

f . 1  Entering  line  to  active  battle  service 

Service  as  active  combat  division 


Diagram  showing  periods  of  organization,  training  and  battle  service  of  the  Combat  divisions  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in 

France. 
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Sept.  19-20;  moved  to  Lennes,  west  of  the 
Meuse,  then  north;  in  the  Meuse-Argonne 
offensive,  Sept.  26-Oct.  19;  relieved  (except 
artillery  and  ammunition  train);  in  reserve  to 
Second  Army,  north  of  Toul,  Oct.  20;  reassigned 
to  First  Army  in  Meuse-Argonne  operation, 
Nov.  6;  recalled  to  Second  Army  after  starting, 
Nov.  8;  assigned  to  Army  of  Occupation;  com¬ 
pleted  occupation  of  area  (Cochem),  Dec.  17; 
began  return  to  the  United  States,  July  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  George 
H.  Cameron,  May  25,  1918;  Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin 

A.  Poore,  Aug.  24;  Maj.  Gen.  John  L.  Hines, 
Aug.  31;  Maj.  Gen.  George  H.  Cameron,  Oct.  12; 
Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  A.  Poore,  Oct.  25;  Maj. 
Gen.  Mark  L.  Hersey,  Oct.  31. 

Insignia:  Green  four-leaved  ivy,  about  a 
circle,  in  cross  shape,  on  a  square  olive-drab 
diamond. 

Fifth  Division,  organized  from  units  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  assignments  from  National 
Army,  at  Camp  Logan,  Texas,  Dec.  1,  1917; 
arrived  in  France,  March-June,  1918;  infantry 
trained  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  artillery  at  Valdahon; 
with  33rd  French  Army  Corps  in  the  Vosges, 
June  1;  entered  the  line,  June  14;  transferred  to 
St.  Die  sector,  July  15;  relieved,  Aug.  26;  trans¬ 
ferred  to  vicinity  of  Lunfiville,  Aug.  28;  entered 
line  for  St.  Mihiel  operation,  Sept.  8;  advanced, 
Sept.  12-17;  stationed  near  Toul  for  rest  and 
training,  Sept.  17;  moved  to  Souilly  area,  Oct.  3; 
engaged  heavily  in  Meuse-Argonne  offensive, 
Oct.  12-21;  relieved,  Oct.  22;  re-entered  line, 
southwest  of  Brieulles,  Oct.  27;  crossed  the 
Meuse,  Nov.  2-4,  and  continued  in  pursuit  of 
enemy;  removed  to  Longuyon-Longwy  area,  as 
part  of  the  Third  Army  (Army  of  Occupation), 
Nov.  22-23;  assigned  to  garrisons  in  Rhenish 
Prussia  (one  regiment)  and  in  southern  Luxem¬ 
bourg;  return  to  United  States  begun  July  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  John 
E.  McMahon,  April  9,  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  Hauson 
E.  Ely,  Oct.  18. 

Insignia:  A  red  diamond. 

Sixth  Division  (Star),  organized  from  units 
of  the  Regular  Army  and  assignments  from  the 
National  Army,  at  Camp  McClellan,  Ala.,  Nov. 
1917;  to  France,  May-July,  1918  (some  units 
landed  first  in  England  and  Scotland);  artillery, 
under  aeroplane  fire  at  Le  Havre,  suffered  first 
casualties;  infantry  trained  near  Ch&teau  Villain, 
artillery  at  Valdahon;  in  the  Vosges,  under 
French  command,  Aug.  27-Oct.  11  (minus  artil¬ 
lery);  started,  Oct.  27,  for  Meuse-Argonne  offen¬ 
sive;  in  line,  Nov.  2;  established  headquarters 
at  Stonne,  Nov.  6;  moved  to  sector  northeast  of 
Verdun;  relieved,  Nov.  21;  returned  to  the 
United  States,  June  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Brig.  Gen.  James 

B.  Erwin,  Nov.  1,  1917;  Maj.  Gen.  Walter  H. 
Gordon,  Aug.  1,  1918. 

Insignia:  Six-pointed  red  star  bearing  a  blue 
figure  “6.” 

Seventh  Division,  organized  at  Chicka- 
mauga  Park,  Ga.,  Jan.  1,  1918;  began  training 
at  Camp  MacArthur,  Waco,  Texas,  February  5; 
transferred  to  France,  July-Sept.;  trained  in  the 
15th  Training  Area;  moved  to  Toul  Area  at 
Gondreville,  Sept.  30;  relieved  90th  Division, 
Oct.  io-ii,  in  the  Puvenelle  sector;  defensive 

iv 


occupation  of  the  sector,  Oct.  10-Nov.  9;  offen¬ 
sive  occupation  to  Nov.  1 1 ;  participated  in  the 
Second  Army  offensive;  moved  headquarters  to 
Saizerais,  Jan.  10,  1919.  (The  7th  FieldArtillery 
Brigade,  trained  at  Camp  Meucon,  did  not  join 
the  division  until  February,  1919.) 

Commanding  Generals:  Brig.  Gen.  C.  H. 
Barth,  Aug.  10,  1918,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Edmund 
Wittenmeyer,  Oct.  24. 

Insignia:  Two  triangles,  with  apexes  touch¬ 
ing,  in  black,  on  red  circular  base. 

Eighth  Division  (Pathfinder),  organized  at 
Camp  Fremont,  Cal.,  Dec.  17,  1917;  about  5000 
men  and  nearly  100  officers  transferred  to 
Siberia,  with  Maj.  Gen.  William  S.  Graves,  in 
Aug.  1918;  command  of  the  division  passed  to 
Maj.  Gen.  Eli  A.  Helmick,  with  recruits  added; 
embarkation  from  Hoboken  started,  Oct.  30; 
some  units  reached  France,  but  none  saw  action. 

Insignia:  A  black  Indian  head  with  an 
orange  circle. 

Ninth  Division,  organized  at  Camp  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Ala.  in  July,  1918,  with  the  45th  and  46th 
Regular  Army  Infantry  Regiments  as  a  nucleus 
and  selective  service  men  added;  the  Artillery 
Brigade  organized  at  Camp  McClellan,  Ala., 
Aug.  1;  a  detachment  ready  for  embarkation 
when  the  Armistice  was  announced;  demobiliza¬ 
tion  of  temporary  officer  and  National  Army 
personnel  from  Nov.  1918  to  Feb.  15,  1919. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Willard 
A.  Holbrook. 

Tenth  Division,  organized  at  Camp  Funston, 
Kan..  July-Aug.,  1918,  advanced  school  detach¬ 
ment  left  Camp  Funston,  Oct.  27,  arriving  in 
France  just  prior  to  Armistice;  the  210th  Engi¬ 
neer  Regiment  and  train  ready  to  move  overseas 
on  Nov.  11 ;  demobilization  of  all  organizations 
except  those  belonging  to  the  Regular  Army, 
took  place,  Jan.  18-Feb.  18,  1919. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood. 

Insignia:  A  blue  square  with  a  yellow  “X” 
inside  a  yellow  ring. 

Eleventh  Division  (Lafayette),  organized 
at  Camp  Meade,  Md.,  in  Aug.,  1918,  with  the 
17th  and  63rd  Regular  Army  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ments  as  a  nucleus;  the  24th  Field  Artillery, 
assigned  to  the  division,  trained  at  West  Point, 
Ky.;  advanced  school  detachment  reached 
Liverpool,  England,  Nov.  8,  and  whole  division 
was  ready  for  transport  overseas  by  Nov.  11. 
All  organizations  not  belonging  to  the  Regular 
Army  demobilized,  Nov.  29. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Jesse 
Mel.  Carter. 

Insignia:  Silhouette  bust  of  Lafayette  in 
blue,  on  a  red  disc. 

Twelfth  Division  (Plymouth),  organized 
at  Camp  Devens,  Mass.,  in  July,  1918;  Artillery 
Brigade,  organized  and  trained  at  Camp  McClel¬ 
lan,  Ala.;  signing  of  the  Armistice  prevented 
embarkation;  demobilization  of  the  personnel 
not  belonging  to  the  Regular  Army  took  place 
Jan.  18-31,  1919. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Henry 
P.  McCain. 

Insignia:  A  blue  diamond  with  a  red  centre 
and  the  numerals  “12”  in  white  pierced  by  a 
bayonet. 
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Statistics  of  Combat  Divisions  in  France 


No.  of  days  in 

Advance 
against  enemy 
in  Kilometers 

Men  captured  and  percentage 
of  total 

Battle  deaths 

Wounded 

Quiet 

Sectors 

Active 

Sectors 

1st 

127 

93 

51 

6,469  (10.26%) 

4,411 

17,201 

2nd 

71 

66 

60 

12,026  (19.07%) 

4,478 

17,752 

3rd 

0 

86 

41 

2,240  (3.55%) 

3,177 

12,940 

4th 

1 

28 

24  ’2 

2,756  (  4.37%) 

2,611 

9,893 

5th 

71 

32 

29 

2,356  (  3.74%) 

1,976 

6,864 

6th 

40 

0 

0 

12  (  .02%) 

93 

453 

7th 

31 

2 

1 

69  (  .11%) 

296 

1,397 

26th 

148 

45 

37 

3,148  (  4.99%) 

2,135 

11,325 

27th 

0 

57 

11 

2,357  (  3.74%) 

1,785 

7,201 

28  th 

31 

49 

10 

921  (  1 . 46%) 

2,551 

11,429 

29  th 

59 

23 

i 

2,187  (  3.47%) 

951 

4,268 

30th 

0 

56 

29  H 

3,848  (  6.10%) 

1,629 

7,325 

32nd 

60 

35 

36 

2,153  (3.41%) 

2,915 

10,477 

33rd 

32 

27 

36 

3,987  (  6.32%) 

989 

6,266 

35  th 

92 

5 

1 2  J2 

781  (  1.24%) 

1,067 

6,216 

36th 

0 

23 

21 

549  (  .87%) 

600 

1,928 

37th 

50 

11 

30 

1,495  (  2.37%) 

977 

4,266 

42nd 

125 

39 

55 

1,317  (  2.09%) 

2,644 

11,275 

77th 

47 

66 

71 M 

750  (  1.19%) 

1,992 

8,505 

78  th 

17 

21 

21 

432  (  .68%) 

1,384 

5,861 

79th 

28 

17 

mi 

1,077  (  1.71%) 

1,419 

5,331 

80th 

1 

17 

38 

1.813  (  2.87%) 

1,132 

5,000 

81st 

31 

0 

5H 

101  (  .16%) 

251 

973 

82nd 

70 

27 

17 

84.5  (  1.34%) 

1,298 

6,248 

88th 

28 

0 

0 

3 

29 

89 

89th 

55 

28 

48 

5,061  (  8.02%) 

1,433 

5,858 

91st 

15 

14 

34 

2,412  (  3.82%) 

1,414 

4,364 

92nd 

51 

2 

8 

38  (  .06%,) 

176 

1,466 

In  General  Pershing's  Final  Report  the  deaths  in  the  A.  F.  F.  to  Sept.  r.  iqio,  are  accounted  (or  as  follows:  killed  in 
action.  35.556;  died  of  battle  wounds  15,130;  (total  battle  deaths,  50.686);  died  of  other  wounds  and  injuries,  5,669;  died  of 
disease,  24,786;  (total  deaths,  82.144).  A  more  inclusive  report  gives  the  total  of  deaths  in  the  U.  S.  Army  April  6,  1917  to 
Sept.  1,  1919,  from  all  causes  and  in  all  places,  as  1 16,492.  The  number  of  those  wounded  in  action  is  placed  at  205,690. 


Thirteenth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Lewis,  American  Lake,  Wash.,  after  July  10, 
1918;  the  personnel  consisted  of  selective  service 
men  with  the  1st  and  44th  Regular  Army  Infan¬ 
try  Regiments  and  some  non-commissioned 
officers  and  enlisted  men  as  a  nucleus;  ready  for 
overseas  service.  Nov.  1;  demobilization  of  the 
personnel  not  belonging  to  the  regular  organiza¬ 
tion,  Jan.- March,  1919- 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph 
D.  Leitch. 

Insignia:  On  a  disc  of  blue  a  red  horseshoe 
with  the  opening  to  the  top:  in  this  opening  a 
black  cat  anti  underneath  the  numerals  “13.” 

Fourteenth  Division  (Wolverine),  organ¬ 
ized  at  Camp  Custer,  Mich..  July  29,  1918;  with 
the  10th  and  40th  Regular  Army  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ments  as  a  nucleus;  Artillery  Brigade  organized, 
Aug.  10;  the  214th  Field  Signal  Battalion,  organ¬ 
ized  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  arrived  July 
25;  the  214th  Regiment  of  Engineers,  organized 
at  Camp  Forrest,  Ga.,  arrived,  Oct.  31 ;  demobili¬ 
zation  of  all  units  not  belonging  to  the  Regular 
Army  took  place,  Jan.  27-Feb.  1919. 

Commanders:  Col.  Samuel  Burkhardt.  Jr., 
July  28,  1918;  Brig.  Gen.  H.  L.  Laubach,  Sept. 
5;  Maj.  Gen.  Grote  Hutcheson,  Nov.  9. 

Insignia:  A  yellow  disc  containing  the  head 
of  a  wolverine  in  black,  on  a  green  shield. 

Fifteenth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Logan,  Tex.,  Aug.  28,  1918,  with  the  43rd  and 


57th  Regular  Army  Infantry  Regiments  as  a 
nucleus;  artillery  organized  at  Camp  Stanley, 
Tex.,  from  National  Army  Cavalry,  and  the 
Engineer  Regiment  and  Train,  at  Camp  Hum¬ 
phreys,  Va.;  demobilization  of  all  units  not 
belonging  to  the  Regular  Army  took  place, 
Dec.,  1918-Feb.,  1919. 

Commtnders:  Col.  D.  J.  Baker,  Aug.  28, 
1918;  Brig.  Gen.  Guy  V.  Henry,  Sept.  11. 

Insignia:  A  white  rattlesnake. 

Sixteenth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Kearney,  Cal.,  Aug.  1918,  with  the  21st  and  32nd 
Regular  Army  Infantry  Regiments  as  a  nucleus; 
Artillery  Brigade  organized,  Sept.  13,  1918,  and 
the  Engineer  Regiment,  on  Sept.  28,  at  Camp 
Humphreys,  Va.;  demobilization  of  all  units  not 
in  the  Regular  Army,  Feb.-March,  1919. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  David 
C.  Shanks. 

Seventeenth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Beauregard.  Alexandria,  La.,  Aug.,  1918,  with 
the  5th  and  29th  Regular  Army  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ments  as  a  nucleus;  artillery  brigade  organized 
at  Camp  Bowie,  Tex.,  and  the  engineer  regi¬ 
ment,  at  Camp  Humphreys,  Va.;  demobilization 
of  all  organizations  not  belonging  to  the  Regular 
Army  took  place  in  Jan.  1919. 

Commanders:  Col.  H.  E.  Jackson,  Aug.  6, 
1918;  Col.  James  A.  Irons,  Sept.  1;  Brig.  Gen. 
Robert  W.  Means,  Nov.  1;  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  C. 
Hodges,  Jr.,  Jan.  8,  1919. 
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Eighteenth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Travis,  Tex.,  on  Aug.  21,  1918,  with  the  19th 
and  35th  Regular  Army  Infantry  Regiments  as 
a  nucleus;  Artillery  Brigade  organized  at  Camp 
Stanley,  Tex.,  and  the  Engineer  Regiment  at 
Camp  Humphreys,  Va.;  demobilization  of  all 
organizations  except  those  belonging  to  the 
Regular  Army,  Jan.  17-Feb.  14,  1919. 

Commanding  General:  Brig.  Gen.  G.  H. 
Estes. 

Insignia:  The  figure  “18”  on  a  green  cactus 
plant,  under  which  is  written,  Noli  me  tangere. 

Nineteenth  Division  (Twilight),  organized 
at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa,  Sept.  1,  1918,  with  the 
2nd  and  14th  Regular  Army  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ments  as  a  nucleus;  Artillery  Brigade  organized 
at  Camp  Bowie,  Tex.,  and  later  went  to  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.;  the  Engineer  Regiment  organized  at 
Camp  Humphreys,  Va. 

Commanders:  Col.  W.  C.  Bennett,  Sept,  i, 
1918;  Col.  Armand  I.  Lasseigne,  Sept.  26; 
Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  T.  Simmons,  Oct.  25. 

Insignia:  A  black  triangle  with  white  tips  on 
a  red  circle  on  khaki  ground. 

Twentieth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Sevier,  S.  C.,  Aug.  12,  1918,  with  the  48th  and 
50th  Regular  Army  Infantry  Regiments  as  a 
nucleus;  Artillery  Brigade  organized  at  Camp 
Jackson,  S.  C.  Demobilization  of  all  organiza¬ 
tions  not  belonging  to  the  Regular  Army,  Jan. 
17-Feb.  28,  1919. 

Commanders:  Col.  Louis  J.  Van  Schaick, 
Aug.  9,  1918;  Col.  Lawrence  B.  Simonds,  Aug. 
18;  Col.  William  F.  Grote,  Aug.  27;  Brig.  Gen. 
F.  Leroy  Sweetser,  Sept.  30. 

NATIONAL  GUARD  DIVISIONS  — 

26  TO  42 

Twenty-sixth  Division  (Yankee),  organized 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  22,  1917,  from  National 
Guard  of  New  England,  together  with  National 
Army  troops  from  Camp  Devens;  to  France 
(partly  through  English  ports),  Sept. -Oct.; 
established  headquarters  at  Neufchateau,  Oct. 
31;  into  line  in  Chemin  des  Dames  sector,  Feb. 
6,  1918;  relieved,  March  18;  entered  La  Reine, 
northwest  of  Toul,  March  31 ;  moved  to  area  east 
of  Meaux,  June  28;  marched  to  area  northwest  of 
Chateau-Thierry  and  took  over  the  Pas  Fini 
sector;  adyanced  in  Aisne-Marne  offensive  (2nd 
Battle  of  the  Marne),  June  18-25;  marched  to 
vicinity  of  La  Fert6;  moved  to  Chatillon  training 
area,  Aug.  1-3;  moved  via  Bar-le-Duc  area  to 
Troyon  sector  where  it  entered  line  in  St.  Mihiel 
salient,  Aug.  25-Sept.  12;  attacked,  Sept.  12; 
consolidated  and  occupied  Troyon  sector,  Sept. 
13-Oct.  7;  moved  as  Army  Reserve  to  vicinity  of 
Verdun;  engaged  in  operations  there,  Oct.  18- 
Nov.  1 1 ;  proceeded  to  8th  Training  area;  estab¬ 
lished  headquarters  at  Montigny-le-Roi,  Nov.  23. 

Commanders:  Brig.  Gen.  Peter  E.  Traub, 
Oct.  31,  1917;  Maj.  Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwards, 
Nov.  xx;  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  E.  Bamford,  Oct.  24, 
1918. 

Insignia:  A  blue  monogram  “Y  D”  on  a  dia¬ 
mond  of  khaki. 

Twenty-seventh  Division,  organized  at 
Camp  Wadsworth,  S.  C.,  in  Sept.  1917,  with  the 
New  York  National  Guard  as  its  nucleus;  was 
transported  to  France  via  Newport  News,  Va., 


May-July,  1918;  after  training,  it  entered  the 
line  with  British  units  opposite  Mt.  Kemmel; 
occupied  Dickebush  sector,  Belgium,  Aug.  20; 
part  of  front  line  in  attack  on  Vierstaadt  Ridge, 
Aug.  31;  in  action  near  Bony.  Sept.  24-Oct.  1; 
entered  line  in  the  St.  Soupiet  sector  and  crossed 
Selle  River  in  attack  on  the  Jonc  de  Mer  Ridge. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  John  F. 
O’Ryan. 

Insignia:  A  black  circle  with  a  red  border  in 
which  are  the  letters  “N  Y  D”  in  monogram,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  stars  of  the  constellation  Orion. 

Twenty-eighth  Division  (Keystone),  organ¬ 
ized  at  Camp  Hancock,  Ga.,  from  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard,  in  August,  1917,  and  reorgan¬ 
ized,  Nov.  15;  to  France,  via  Camp  Upton,  April- 
May,  1918;  after  training  with  the  British  near 
Nielles  les  Blequin  and  with  the  French  at 
Gonesse,  moved  to  a  sector  near  the  Marne; 
after  some  units  had  seen  action  at  Hill  204  and 
on  the  Marne  front,  the  entire  division  entered 
a  sector  on  the  Ourcq  River,  July  27;  rested  near 
Jaulgonne,  July  31-Aug.  6;  engaged  in  line  on 
Vesle  River,  Aug.  7-Sept.  8;  relieved  and  moved 
to  position  south  of  the  Argonne  Forest;  advanced 
in  the  offensive  of  Sept.  26;  relieved,  Oct.  9, 
and  moved  to  area  near  Commercy;  held  a  sec¬ 
tor  near  Thiaucourt,  Oct.  16-Nov.  11. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  C.  M. 
Clement,  to  Dec.  11,  1917;  Maj.  Gen.  Charles 
H.  Muir,  Dec.  15,  1917;  Maj.  Gen.  William  H. 
Hay,  Oct.  24,  1918. 

Insignia:  A  red  keystone. 

Twenty-ninth  Division,  (Blue  and  Gray), 
organized  at  Camp  McClellan,  Ala.,  July  1917, 
from  National  Guard  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  N.  J.,  Del.,  Md.  and  Va.  (later,  Delaware 
troops  were  withdrawn  and  organized  into 
pioneer  infantry  units);  overseas,  June-July, 
1918;  after  training,  moved  to  Haute  Alsace, 
where  it  occupied  the  centre  sector,  Aug.  10- 
Sept.  23;  further  training  near  Belfort;  assigned 
to  American  First  Army  for  Meuse- Argonne; 
placed  in  reserve  of  the  17th  French  Corps;  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  Grand  Montagne  sector,  north  of 
Verdun,  Sept.  26-Oct.  30;  stationed,  after  the 
Armistice,  at  Bourbonne-les-Bains;  returned  to 
the  United  States,  May  1919. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  G. 
Morton. 

Insignia:  A  circle  bisected  by  two  half  cir¬ 
cles,  reversed  and  joined  (Korean  symbol  of 
good  luck),  one-half  of  circle  blue,  other  gray. 

Thirtieth  Division  (Old  Hickory),  organ¬ 
ized  at  Camp  Sevier,  S.  C.,  in  Oct.,  1917,  from 
old  9th  National  Guard  Division  (Tenn.  and 
North  and  South  Carolina),  augmented  by  selec¬ 
tive  service  men  from  these  states  and  from  Ind., 
Ill.,  Ia.,  Minn,  and  N.  D.;  transferred  overseas, 
May-June,  1918;  in  Belgium  with  the  British; 
took  over  Canal  sector  near  Ypres,  Aug.  17; 
engaged  in  battle  before  Mt.  Kemmel,  Aug.  31- 
Sept.  1;  in  reserve  until  Sept.  17;  entered  Beaure- 
voir  sector  with  British,  Sept.  22;  participated  in 
battle  of  Bellicourt,  Sept.  29-30;  advanced  on 
line  near  Montbrehain,  Oct.  4-8;  took  part  in 
battle  of  La  Selle  River,  Oct.  1 7-20;  the  Artillery, 
not  present  for  operations  with  the  Division,  was 
active  in  the  Toul  Sector,  St.  Mihiel  offensive, 
Mcuse-Argonne  offensive  and  the  Woevre  sector. 
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Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  (ion.  John 
F  Morrison,  Oct.  1917;  Maj.  Gen.  C.  P.  Towns- 
iey.  Nov.  20- Dec.  17;  Maj.  Gen.  George  W. 
Read,  Apr.  27, 1918;  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Lewis, 
Aug.  10. 

Insignia:  On  a  maroon  background  a  mono¬ 
gram  in  blue,  letters  “O”  and  “H”  (“Old  Hick- 
.ory,”  the  nickname  of  Andrew  Jackson),  Roman 
numerals  “XXX”  on  cross  bar  of  the  H. 

Thirty-first  Division  (Dixie),  organized  at 
Camp  Wheeler,  Ga.,  Oct.  1,  1917,  from  National 
Guard  of  Ga.,  Ala.  and  Fla.  augmented  by 
National  Army  drafts  from  111.  and  Mich.;  trans¬ 
ferred  to  France,  Sept. -Nov.  1918;  designated 
as  a  replacement  division;  sent  to  Le  Mans  area. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Francis 
J.  Reman,  Aug.  25,  1917;  Brig.  Gen.  John  L. 
Hayden,  Sept.  18;  Maj.  Gen.  Francis  H.  French, 
March  15,  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  Le  Roy  S.  Lyon, 
May  15. 

Insignia:  The  letters  “DD”  back  to  back,  in 
red  on  a  khaki  shield. 

Thirty-second  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
McArthur, Tex.,  July-Sept.  1917;  National  Guard 
from  Mich.,  and  Wis. ;  to  France,  Feb.-March, 
1918  (15  men  lost  when  the  Tuscania  carrying 
the  107th  Sanitary  Train  was  torpedoed,  Feb. 
5);  designated  as  replacement  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Prauthey,  Haute  Marne,  Feb. 
24;  changed  to  a  combat  unit  and  moved  into  a 
sector  in  Alsace;  on  the  Ourcq  in  the  Aisne- 
Marne  offensive,  July  30;  advanced,  driving 
enemy  back  north  of  the  Vesle;  northeast  of 
Soissons,  with  the  French,  Aug.  28;  helped  out¬ 
flank  Germans  on  Chemin-des-Dames,  captur¬ 
ing  strong  position  on  Juvigny  plateau;  relieved, 
Sept.  2,  and  sent  to  Joinville  for  rest;  to  Meuse- 
Argonne  front,  Sept.  20;  entered  front  line  before 
the  Rriemhilde  Stellung  near  Romagne-sous- 
Montfaucon,  Sept.  30;  continued  attacking  for 
three  weeks;  relieved,  Oct.  20;  entered  line  at 
Dun-sur-Meuse  bridgehead,  Nov.  6;  attacked 
east  of  the  Meuse,  Nov.  10;  part  of  Third  Army; 
occupied  a  sector  in  the  Coblenz  bridgehead; 
returned  to  the  United  States,  May,  19x9. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  James 
Parker,  Aug.  26;  Maj.  Gen.  William  G.  Haan. 

Insignia:  A  flying  red  arrow  with  a  red  cross 
bar  in  the  middle. 

Thirty-third  Division  (Prairie),  organized 
at  Camp  Logan,  Houston,  Tex.,  Aug.  1917,  with 
Ill.  National  Guard  as  a  nucleus;  to  France,  via 
Camp  Merritt,  N.  J.,  May-June,  1918;  sent  to 
Huppy  area,  near  Abbeville,  then  to  the  entrain¬ 
ing  area;  trained  under  the  British  in  Amiens 
sector,  participating  in  small  operations;  to  area 
of  the  First  American  Army,  Toul  sector,  Aug. 
23;  in  region  of  Tronville-en-Barrois,  Aug.  26; 
sent  to  Verdun,  Sept.  5;  relieved  the  120th 
French  Division;  pivot  of  the  3rd  American 
Corps  in  Meuse- Argonne,  Sept.  26-Oct.  6;  oper¬ 
ated  with  French  17th  Army  Corps  cast  of  the 
Meuse;  relieved  and  moved  to  Troyon-sur- 
Meuse  sector  on  St.  Mihiel  front;  relieved  79th 
Division,  Oct.  23,  24  and  25;  engaged  in  several 
minor  operations;  established  in  Luxembourg, 
Dec.  1918-Apr.  1919;  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  May.  The  Artillery  Brigade  served 
other  divisions  and  the  33rd  Division  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  other  artillery  throughout. 


Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  George 
Bell,  Jr.,  Aug.  16,  1917. 

Insignia:  A  yellow  cross  on  a  black  circle. 

Thirty-fourth  Division  (Sandstorm),  or¬ 
ganized  at  Camp  Cody,  N.  M.,  Oct.  1917; 
National  Guard  from  Minn.,  Ia.,  Neb.,  North 
and  South  Dakota;  overseas,  Sept.-Oct.  1918; 
ordered  to  Le  Mans  area;  was  broken  up;  began 
return  to  the  United  States  by  individual  units 
in  December. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  A.  P. 
Blocksom,  Sept.  18,  1917-May  7,  1918;  Maj. 
Gen.  William  R.  Smith,  Sept.  28-Oct.  10;  Maj. 
Gen.  Beaumont  B.  Buck,  Oct.  17-Nov.  7;  Brig. 
Gen.  John  A.  Johnson,  Nov.  7-Nov.  11. 

Insignia:  A  black  oval  encircling  a  red  bovine 
skull. 

Thirty-fifth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Doniphan,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  Sept.  1917;  National 
Guard  of  Mo.  and  Kans.;  to  France  (via  Eng¬ 
land)  Apr. -May  1918;  trained  with  the  British 
in  the  Eu  and  the  Arches  areas;  into  trenches  in 
the  Vosges  region;  moved  to  St.  Mihiel  sector 
and  acted  as  army  reserve  there;  relieved  a  French 
division  in  Grange  le  Compte  sector;  took  part  in 
Meuse-Argonne  offensive  (in  Vauquois  sector), 
Sept.  26-Oct.  1;  took  over  Sommedieue  sector, 
Oct.  12;  to  training  area  near  Commercy,  Nov.  9. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  W.  M. 
Wright,  Aug.  25,  1917;  Brig.  Gen.  N.  F.  McClure, 
June  15,  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  Peter  M.  Traub. 

Insignia :  The  Santa  Fe  Cross. 

Thirty-sixth  Division  (Lone  Star  or  Pan¬ 
ther),  organized  at  Camp  Bowie,  Tex.,  Aug.  25- 
Oct.  15,  1917,  officers  and  men  largely  from 
Tex.  and  Okla.;  to  France  via  Camp  Mills,  L.  I., 
and  Hoboken,  July-Aug.  1918;  Champagne  area, 
Sept.  27;  in  operations  of  the  4th  French  Army, 
advancing  to  Aisne  River,  Oct.  6-28;  rest  area. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  E.  St. 
John  Greble,  and  Maj.  Gen.  W.  R.  Smith. 

Insignia:  Light  blue  Indian  arrow  head  on  a 
round  khaki  patch  with  a  khaki  “T.” 

Thirty-seventh  Division  (Buckeye),  organ¬ 
ized  at  Camp  Sheridan,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Aug.- 
Oct.  1917,  with  Ohio  National  Guard  as  a  nucleus; 
overseas,  June-July,  1918;  trained  in  the  Bour- 
mont  area;  in  Vosges  Mountains,  Aug.  4,  for 
training  under  6th  French  Corps;  entered  the 
Argonne  drive  at  Avocourt  Sept.  20;  relieved, 
after  advance  to  Cierges.  Oct.  1;  sent  to  hold 
portion  of  line  in  St.  Mihiel  sector;  moved  to 
Belgium,  Oct.  18;  attached  to  French  Army, 
30th  Corps,  Oct.  22;  relieved,  after  advance 
across  the  Escaut  (Scheldt)  River,  Nov.  4-5; 
rested  at  Thielt;  re-entered  lines  along  Escaut 
River  (headquarters,  Syngem)  with  34th  French 
Corps,  Nov.  8;  forced  crossing  of  the  river,  Nov. 
10-11;  advance  to  Dickele  and  Hindelgem,  morn¬ 
ing  of  Nov.  1 1 .  The  Artillery  never  served  its  own 
division,  but  was  active  with  several  other  units. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Charles 
G.  Treat,  to  Apr.  24,  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  S. 
Farnsworth,  May  8  until  return  to  the  United 
States. 

Insignia:  A  red  circle  with  a  white  border. 

Thirty-eighth  Division  (Cyclone),  organ¬ 
ized  at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.,  Aug.  1917;  National 
Guard  from  Ky.,  W.  Va.,  and  Ind.;  arrived  in 
France,  Oct.  1918,  and  ordered  to  the  Le  Mans 
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area;  broken  up,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  December. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Sage;  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Lewis,; 
Brig.  Gen.  Henry  H.  Whitney;  Brig.  Gen.  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  Judson. 

Insignia:  A  shield,  the  right  half  blue,  the 
left  half  red,  “CY”  in  monogram,  superimposed. 

Thirty-ninth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Beauregard,  La.,  in  Sept.  1917;  National  Guard 
from  La.,  Miss.,  and  Ark.;  overseas,  July-Sept. 
1918;  ordered  to  the  St.  Florent  area  (sur  Cher) 
and  designated  as  the  5th  Depot  Division;  in 
training  for  replacement  work;  the  training 
cadres,  transferred  to  St.  Aignan  (1st  Depot 
Division)  Nov.  1;  skeletonized  Division  returned 
to  United  States,  Dec.  1918-Jan.  1919. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Henry 
C.  Hodges. 

Insignia:  A  bull’s  eye  on  a  khaki  square,  the 
inner  circle  red;  the  middle  white;  the  outer  one 
black. 

The  Fortieth  Division  (Sunshine),  organ¬ 
ized  at  Camp  Kearney,  Cal.,  Sept.  1917;  National 
Guard  from  Cal.,  Nev.,  Utah,  Colo.,  Ariz.  and 
N.  M.;  to  France,  Aug.  1918;  ordered  to  La 
Guerche  (Cher)  as  a  replacement  division;  became 
6th  Depot  Division;  personnel  used  as  replace¬ 
ments  for  combat  divisions. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Freder¬ 
ick  S.  Strong. 

Insignia:  A  golden  sun  on  a  blue  circle. 

The  Forty-first  Division  (Sunset),  organ¬ 
ized  at  Camp  Greene,  N.  C.,  Sept.  1917;  National 
Guard  of  Wash.,  Ore.,  Mont.,  Idaho  and  Wyo.; 
to  France,  Oct.-Dec.  1917;  as  1st  Depot  Divi¬ 
sion,  ordered  to  St.  Aignan  training  area;  broken 
up  into  training  cadres  for  replacement  work; 
66th  Artillery  Brigade,  intact,  attached  to  1st 
Corps,  July  1,  1918,  continued  to  serve  as  Corps 
and  Army  Artillery,  active  in  Marne- Aisne,  St. 
Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne  offensives. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Hunter 
Liggett,  Aug.  16,  1917;  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Jervey, 
Sept.  19,  1917;  Brig.  Gen.  George  Le  R.  Irwin, 
Dec.  6;  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Coulter,  Jan.  23; 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Alexander,  Feb.  14;  Brig. 
Gen.  William  S.  Scott,  Aug.  10;  Maj.  Gen.  John 
E.  McMahon,  Oct.  24;  Brig.  Gen.  Eli  Cole, 
Nov.  7. 

Insignia:  Setting  sun  in  gold  on  red  back¬ 
ground,  over  blue  stripe. 

Forty-second  Division  (Rainbow),  organ¬ 
ized  Aug.  1917,  and  completely  assembled  at 
Camp  Mills,  Sept.  13;  National  Guard  units 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States;  overseas, 
Oct.-Dec.  1917;  after  several  transfers,  trained 
near  Luneville,  serving  in  line  with  French  units, 
beginning  Feb.  16,  1918;  in  Baccarat  sector, 
March  23;  relieved,  June  21,  and  moved  to 
Camp  de  Ch&lons;  thrown  into  line  as  reserve 
in  sectors  of  Souain  and  Experance;  withdrawn, 
July  18;  took  over  front  of  1st  U.  S.  Army  Corps 
near  Epieds,  July  25;  advanced  until  relieved, 
Aug.  3;  intensive  training  in  Bourmont  area; 
moved  to  St.  Mihiel  salient;  attacked  from  the 
south;  relieved,  Oct.  1;  moved  to  Bois  de  Mont- 
faucon,  Oct.  6,  as  reserve  of  5th  Army  Corps;  in 
the  Meuse-Argonne,  Oct.  13;  relieved,  Oct.  31; 
returned,  Nov.  1,  and  advanced  to  the  Meuse  and 
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heights  south  of  Sedan;  part  of  Army  of  Occupa¬ 
tion  (headquarters  at  Ahrweiler,  Germany). 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Mann,  Sept.  1917;  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  T. 
Menoher,  Dec.  14;  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  D 
Rhodes,  Nov.  7,  1918. 

Insignia:  Rainbow  on  a  field  of  black. 

NATIONAL  ARMY  DIVISIONS— 

76  TO  100 

Seventy-sixth  Division  (Liberty  Bell),  or¬ 
ganized  at  Camp  Devens,  Mass.,  Sept.  1917; 
men  from  Maine,  N.  H.,  R.  I.,  and  Conn.;  trans¬ 
ferred  overseas,  July,  1918;  sent  as  a  depot  divi¬ 
sion  to  the  St.  Aignan  area;  broken  up  into  train¬ 
ing  cadres  and  used  for  replacements,  special 
units  sent  forward  as  corps  and  army  troops. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  H.  F. 
Hodges,  Aug.  25,  1917;  Brig.  Gen.  William 
Weigel,  Nov.  27;  Maj.  Gen.  F.  H.  Hodges,  Feb. 
13,  1918. 

Insignia:  A  blue  liberty  bell  on  a  khaki 
square. 

Seventy-seventh  Division  (Metropolitan), 
organized  at  Camp  Upton,  Aug.  30,  1917;  officers 
from  New  York  City  and  men  from  New  York 
City  and  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  (to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  transfers  to  Camp  Greenwood,  others 
came  from  Camp  Devens,  Mass.,  and  Northern 
New  York);  overseas,  after  March  28,  1918; 
trained  with  British  near  St.  Omer  (artillery 
brigade  trained  at  Souges) ;  moved  to  Baccarat 
sector,  June  16  (artillery  brigade  relieved 
French  artillery  there,  July  12);  near  Fismes  in 
Vesle  sector,  Aug.  4;  entered  line,  Aug.  n; 
attacked  north  of  Vesle  River,  as  part  of  6th 
French  Army,  Aug.  18;  crossed  the  Vesle,  Sept. 
5;  took  place  in  Argonne  trenches,  Sept.  21-25; 
attacked  on  left  of  First  American  Army,  Sept. 
25,  in  Argonne  Forest;  was  relieved  Oct.  15-16 
and  concentrated  east  of  Cornay;  returned,  Oct. 
25,  and  continued  attacking  until  Nov.  n,  ad¬ 
vancing  from  St.  Juvin  to  the  Meuse. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  J.  Frank¬ 
lin  Bell,  Aug.  18,  1917;  Maj.  Gen.  George 
B.  Duncan,  May  18.  1918;  Brig.  Gen.  EvanM. 
Johnson,  Aug.  24;  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Alexander, 
Aug.  31. 

Insignia:  A  gold  Statue  of  Liberty  on  a  trun¬ 
cated  triangle  of  flag  blue. 

Seventy-eighth  Division  (Lightning),  or¬ 
ganized  Aug.  1917,  at  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.  (majority 
of  the  officers  from  New  York  State,  men  from 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.  and  Del.);  overseas,  May-June, 
1918;  infantry  trained  behind  Ilazebrouck  front 
in  British  area,  June  17-July  19,  then  east  of 
St.  Pol  until  Aug.  19;  moved  to  Bourbonne-les- 
Bains  area;  moved  to  St.  Mihiel  front,  Aug.  31- 
Sept.  10;  relieved  2nd  and  5th  Divisions,  Sept. 
15-16  (artillery  brigade  supporting  90th  Divi¬ 
sion);  occupied  Limey  sector  until  Oct.  4;  re¬ 
lieved  and  rejoined  by  artillery  brigade;  moved  to 
Argonne  Forest;  relieved  77th  Division,  Oct.  16; 
in  line  until  Nov.  5;  moved  back  (minus  artillery 
brigade  and  ammunition  train),  Nov.  6,  to  west 
of  Varennes,  then  to  Florent,  Les  Islettes,  and 
south  of  St.  Menehould;  entrained  from  Semur 
Training  Area,  Nov.  15. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Chase 
W.  Kennedy,  Aug.  23,  1917;  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  L. 
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Scott,  Dec.  28;  Brig.  Gen.  James  T.  Dean,  March 
16,  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  James  H.  McRae,  April  20. 

Insignia:  A  red  semi-circle  with  lightning 
flash  in  white. 

Seventy-ninth  Division  (Liberty),  organ¬ 
ized  Aug.  1917,  at  Camp  Meade,  Md.  (most  of 
the  officers  from  Penn.;  earlier  increments  of 
selected  men  from  Penn.,  Md.  and  District  of 
Columbia);  later  increments  from  N.  Y.,  Ohio, 
R.  I.  and  \Y.  Ya.;  transferred  overseas,  July- 
Atig.,  1918;  trained  in  12th  and  10th  Training 
Areas;  moved  to  Robert-Espagne  area;  in 
Montfaucon  sector.  Sept.  16;  first  offensive,  in 
Meuse- Argonne  drive,  advancing  until  Sept.  30, 
when  relieved;  passed  to  command  of  2nd  Colo¬ 
nial  French  Corps;  moved  to  Troyon  sector,  Oct. 
8;  relieved,  Oct.  26,  entered  Grand  Montagnc 
sector;  took  part  in  second  phase  of  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive,  advancing  until  Nov.  11; 
remained  and  took  over  area  from  the  Meuse 
to  I'resnes-en-YYoevre  until  Nov.  26;  moved  to 
Souilly  area,  south  of  Verdun,  Dec.  27. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Kuhn,  Aug.  25,  1917  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 

Insignia:  A  gray  Lorraine  cross  on  a  blue 
shield  outlined  in  gray. 

Eightieth  Division  (Blue  Ridge),  organ¬ 
ized  at  Camp  Lee,  Ya.,  Aug.  27,  1917;  officers 
from  N.  J.,  Md.  and  Va.;  men  from  Western 
Penn.,  Ya.,  and  W.  Va.;  overseas,  May-June, 
1918;  moved  into  Third  British  Army  sector 
July  5-Aug.  18;  after  further  training  moved  to 
Stainville.  Sept.  1,  and  later  toTronville  area  as 
reserve  during  St.  Mihiel  operation;  one  infantry 
regiment  and  one  machine  gun  battalion  served 
with  the  French;  commencing  Sept.  14.  moved 
into  the  Argonne  and,  Sept.  26-29,  attacked  at 
Bethincourt;  Oct.  4-12,  advanced  near  Ouisy; 
after  relief  and  re-equipment  advanced  from 
the  line  St.  Georges-St.  Juvin,  Nov.  1-6;  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Adelbert 
Cronkhite. 

Insignia:  A  shield  outlined  in  white  on  a 
khaki  background  .with  three  blue  mountains 
superimposed. 

Eighty-first  Division  organized  at  Camp 
Jackson,  S.  C.,  in  Sept.  19x7,  of  National  Army 
drafts  from  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  and  Fla.;  overseas, 
July-Aug.  1918;  after  training  moved  to  Vosges 
where  it  held  the  line  (mid.  Aug.-Oct.  19)  as  part 
of  the  33rd  French  Corps;  assigned  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  First  Army  and  attached  to  the  2nd  Colonial 
Corps  (French)  as  reserve  in  the  Sommedieue 
sector;  relieved  the  35th  Division,  Nov.  6;  Nov. 
9  attacked  German  positions  in  the  Woevre 
plain;  after  Armistice  at  Chatillon-sur-Seine; 
returned  to  the  United  States,  May  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Brig.  Gen.  Chas. 
H.  Barth,  Aug.  25,  1917;  Maj.  Gen.  Chas.  J. 
Bailey,  Oct.  8,  1917-Nov.  n,  1918. 

Insignia:  Silhouette  of  a  wildcat  on  khaki 
circle.  Color  of  wildcat  varies: 

Eighty-second  Division  (All-American), 
organized  at  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.,  Aug.  25,  1917; 
majority  of  officers  were  from  Ga.,  Ala.  and  Fla., 
men  from  Ga.,  Ala.  and  Tenn.  Oct.  10,  majority 
of  enlisted  men  transferred  to  other  divisions,  and 
men  from  every  state  in  the  Union  sent  from 
Camps  Devens,  Upton,  Dix,  Meade  and  Lee; 


overseas.  April-May,  1918;  after  training  entered 
the  Toul  sector  with  a  French  division,  June  17- 
July  18;  occupied  sector  alone.  July  iS-Aug.  9; 
took  over  Marbache  sector  astride  the  Moselle, 
Aug.  19-Sept.  21;  transferred  to  Thiaucourt 
area,  entered  Meuse- Argonne  offensive  north 
of  Varennes,  Oct.  6-30;  withdrawn  into  train¬ 
ing  areas;  after  Armistice  stationed  at  Prauthoy; 
returned  to  the  United  States.  April,  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Eben 
Swift,  Aug.  25,  1917;  Brig.  Gen.  William  P. 
Burnham,  May  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  George  B.  Dun¬ 
can,  Oct.  10;  Maj.  Gen.  William  P.  Burnham, 
Oct.  24;  Maj.  Gen.  George  B.  Duncan,  Nov.  7- 
Nov.  11,  1918. 

Insignia:  Letters  “AA”  in  gold  on  circle  of 
blue,  superimposed  on  red  square. 

The  Eighty-third  Division,  organized  at 
Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  Sept.  1917;  drafted  men 
from  Ohio  and  W.  Va.;  overseas,  June,  1918;  in 
Le  Mans  area,  broken  up;  artillery  brigade  and 
special  units  sent  forward  as  corps  and  army 
troops;  others,  replacements  for  combat  divi¬ 
sions.  Returned  to  the  United  States,  Jan.  1919. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  F. 
F.  Glenn. 

Insignia:  A  black  triangle  on  which  is  golden 
monogram  “O.  H.  I.  O.” 

Eighty-fourth  Division  (Lincoln),  organ¬ 
ized  at  Camp  Taylor,  Ky.,  Sept.  1917;  men  from 
Ind.  and  Ky.;  overseas,  Aug.  1918.  In  the  Le 
Mans  area,  broken  up;  cadres  formed  for  train¬ 
ing  personnel  as  replacements  for  combat  divi¬ 
sions;  returned  to  United  States,  Jan.  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Brig.  Gen.  Wil¬ 
bert  E.  Wilder,  Aug.  25;  Maj.  Gen.  Harry  O. 
Hale,  Oct.  6,  1917  to  Nov.  11,  1918. 

Insignia:  A  white  disc,  surrounded  by  red 
circle,  on  which  is  “Lincoln  84”  in  blue  and 
an  axe  with  red  head  and  blue  handle. 

Eighty-fifth  Division  (Custer),  organized 
at  Camp  Custer,  Mich.,  in  Oct.  1917,  men  from 
Mich.,  and  Wis.;  overseas,  July-Aug.  1918;  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  Depot  Division;  ordered  to  Pouilly; 
broken  up;  special  units  sent  forward  as  corps 
and  army  troops,  and  the  infantry  used  as 
replacements  to  the  combat  divisions. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  J.  T. 
Dickman,  Aug.  17,  1917;  Brig.  Gen.  S.  W.  Miller, 
Nov.  24;  Maj.  Gen.  James  Parker,  Dec.  13; 
Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  C.  Morse,  Feb.  21,  1918; 
Maj.  Gen.  C.  W.  Kennedy, Feb.  27-Nov.  11. 

Insignia:  Khaki  circle  on  which  are  the 
letters  “CD”  in  red. 

Eighty-sixth  Division  (Black  Hawk),  or¬ 
ganized  at  Camp  Grant,  Ill.,  Sept.  1917;  men  from 
Ill.;  transferred  overseas,  Sept.-Oct.  1918;  in  the 
Le  Mans  area  broken  up  and  cadres  formed  for 
training  replacements  for  combat  divisions. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas 
H.  Barry,  Aug.  25,  1917;  Brig.  Gen.  L.  W.  V. 
Kennon,  March  14.  1918;  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  II. 
Martin,  April  18-Nov.  11,  1918. 

Insignia:  A  black  hawk  with  monogram 
“BH”  on  red  shield. 

Eighty-seventh  Division  (Acorn),  organ¬ 
ized  at  Camp  Pike,  Ark.,  Sept.  1917;  men  from 
Ark.,  La.,  and  Miss.;  overseas,  Aug.-Sept.  1918; 
turned  over  to  the  Service  of  Supply;  ordered 
to  Pons;  broken  up;  units  placed  on  various 
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work  in  intermediate  section;  cadres  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  returned  to  the  United  States,  Dec.  19x8. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel 
D.  Sturgis,  Aug.  26,  1917;  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  C. 
Van  Vliet,  Nov.  27;  Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  D. 
Sturgis,  March  xo-Nov.  11,  1918. 

Insignia:  Brown  acorn  on  green  circle. 

Eighty-eighth  Division,  organized  at  Camp 
Dodge,  la.,  Sept.  1917;  men  from  N.  D.,  S.  D., 
Minn.,  Neb.,  Ia.  and  Ill.;  overseas,  Aug. -Sept. 
1918;  after  training,  Sept.  14,  placed  under  4th 
French  Army;  Sept.  23,  relieved  the  38th  French 
Division  in  centre  sector  (Haute  Alsace);  Nov.  2, 
placed  under  4th  American  Corps  and  moved 
to  Lagney  area  as  part  of  2nd  American  Reserve. 
After  Armistice,  stationed  at  Gondrecourt; 
returned  to  United  States,  Jan.  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Edward 
H.  Plummer,  Aug.  25,  1917;  Brig.  Gen.  R. 
N.  Getty,  Nov.  26;  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  H.  Plum¬ 
mer,  Feb.  19,  1918;  Brig.  Gen.  R.  N.  Getty,  Mar. 
15;  Brig.  Gen.  William  D.  Beach,  May  24;  Maj. 
Gen.  William  Weigel,  Sept.  28;  Brig.  Gen.  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Beach,  Oct.  24;  Maj.  Gen.  William 
Weigel,  Nov.  7-Nov.  xi,  1918. 

Insignia:  Two  figure  “8’s”  crossed  at  right 
angles. 

Eighty-ninth  Division  (Middle  West), 
organized  at  Camp  Funston,  Kan.,  Sept.  1917; 
men  mainly  from  Kan.,  Mo.,  and  Colo.;  moved 
to  Camp  Mills,  L.  I.,  May  1918;  to  France,  June- 
July,  1918  and  after  training  moved  to  Toul 
front,  Aug.  5;  Sept.  12,  participated  in  St. 
Mihiel  offensive  as  right  division  of  4th  American 
Corps,  advanced  21  kilometres,  capturing  Beney, 
Essey,  Bouillonville,  Pannes  and  Xammes; 
relieved,  Oct.  7,  sent  to  Recicourt  area  as  part 
of  1st  Army  Reserve;  Oct.  12,  moved  forward  in 
rear  of  32nd  Division  of  5th  American  Corps  in 
Argonne  offensive;  Oct.  20  in  line  along  Sommer- 
ance  Romagne  road;  attacked  Nov.  1-11;  part 
of  Third  Army  in  Germany;  consigned  area 
bounded  by  Kreise  of  Prum,  Bitburg,  Trier, 
and  Saarburg,  headquarters  at  Kyllburg;  re¬ 
turned  to  United  States,  May  1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Leon¬ 
ard  Wood,  Aug.  27,  1917;  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  L. 
Winn,  Nov.  26;  Maj.  Gen.  Wood,  Apr.  12,  1918; 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  L.  Winn,  May  24;  Maj.  Gen. 
William  M.  Wright,  Sept.  14;  Maj.  Gen.  Frank 
L.  Winn,  Oct.  24. 

Insignia:  A  black  “W”  in  a  black  circle. 

Ninetieth  Division  (Alamo),  organized 
Aug.  25,  1917,  at  Camp  Travis,  Tex.;  men  from 
Tex.  and  Okla.;  sent  away  great  numbers  to  fill 
up  Regular  and  National  Guard  divisions  and 
to  form  army  corps  and  S.  0.  S.  troops;  filled  up 
with  men  from  other  camps;  overseas,  June, 
1918;  majority  went  first  to  England;  after 
training  in  France  took  part  in  St.  Mihiel  opera¬ 
tion,  and  in  Meuse-Argonne;  was  under  fire  from 
Aug.  20-Nov.  11  with  exception  of  7  days;  was 
75  days  without  relief;  after  Armistice  formed 
part  of  Army  of  Occupation,  occupying  the 
Kreise  of  Daun,  Wittlick  and  Bemcastel. 

Commanding  General:  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  T. 
Allen. 

Insignia:  Red  monogram,  letters  “T”  “0.” 

Ninety-first  Division  (Wild  West),  organ¬ 
ized  at  Camp  Lewis,  Wash.,  Aug.  25,  1917; 


majority  of  officers  from  Cal.,  Wash.,  and  Ore., 
men  from  Cal.,  Ore.,  Wash.,  Utah,  Idaho*Nev., 
Mont.,  and  Alaska;  overseas,  June-July  1918; 
part  of  reserves  in  St.  Mihiel  offensive;  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive,  Sept.  26-Oct.  6,  advancing 
from  west  of  Avocourt  to  north  of  Gesnes;  Oct. 
19  passed  to  command  of  the  King  of  Belgium; 
Oct.  31-Nov.  11  under  direction  of  French  Army 
in  Belgium  took  part  in  Lys-Schcldt  offensive; 
Nov.  22,  detachment  participated  in  ceremony 
of  entrance  into  City  of  Brussels  of  King  and 
Queen  of  Belgium;  after  Armistice,  in  Le  Mans 
area;  returned  to  United  States,  March-April, 
1919. 

Commanding  Generals:  Maj.  Gen.  Harry 
A.  Greene,  Aug.  25,  1917;  Brig.  Gen.  James  A. 
Irons,  Nov.  24;  Brig.  Gen.  Fred  S.  Foltz,  Dec. 
23;  Maj.  Gen.  Harry  A.  Greene,  March  2,  1918; 
Brig.  Gen.  Fred  S.  Foltz,  June  19;  Maj.  Gen. 
William  H.  Johnston,  Aug.  31-Nov.  11. 

Insignia:  A  green  fir  tree. 

Ninety-second  Division  (Buffaloes),  organ¬ 
ized  Oct.  29,  at  Camps  Funston,  Grant,  Dodge, 
Upton,  Meade  and  Dix,  of  officers  and  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States;  transferred  over¬ 
seas,  June  1918;  after  training,  went  into  line  at 
St.  Die  in  quiet  Vosges  sector,  Aug.  29-Sept.  20; 
from  Sept.  25-30  in  reserve  of  1st  Army  Corps 
in  Argonne- Meuse  sector;  from  Sept.  24-30, 
368th  Infantry  brigaded  with  nth  Cuirassiers 
under  command  of  38th  Army  Corps  (French), 
as  liaison  detachments  between  French  and  Amer¬ 
icans.  In  line,  in  Marbachc  sector,  Oct.  9-Nov.  15. 

Commanding  Generals:  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
C.  Ballou,  Oct.  30;  Brig.  Gen.  John  E.  McMahon, 
Nov.  23;  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Ballou,  Dec.  3; 
Brig.  Gen.  James  B.  Erwin,  Jan.  12.  1918;  Maj. 
Gen.  Charles  C.  Ballou,  March  12-Nov.  11,  1918. 

Insignia:  A  buffalo  in  black  circle  on  khaki 
patch. 

Ninety-third  (colored)  Division,  organized 
at  Camp  Stuart,  Newport  News,  Va.,  in  Jan. 
1918,  but  not  to  full  strength,  only  185th  and 
186th  Infantry  Brigades  being  formed;  trans¬ 
ferred  overseas,  April  1918;  broken  up  and  bri¬ 
gaded  with  French;  served  in  different  parts  of  the 
line;  returned  to  the  United  States,  Feb.  1919. 

Insignia:  French  helmet  in  blue  on  a  black 
disc. 

Ninety-fifth  Division  organization  begun 
at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  Sept.  1918.  Artillery 
brigade  and  ammunition  train  to  be  organized 
at  Camp  Taylor,  Ky.;  demobilized  in  December. 

Commanding  General:  Brig.  Gen.  M.  C. 
Smith. 

Ninety-sixth  Division,  organization  begun 
at  Camp  Wadsworth,  Sept.  1918,  not  completed; 
at  Armistice,  strength,  under  3,000  men. 

CommandingGeneral :  Maj.  Gen.  Guy  Carleton. 

Ninety-seventh  Division,  organized  at 
Camp  Cody,  Doming,  N.  M.;  men  mainly  from 
Okla.  and  Minn.  At  Armistice  strength  of 
entire  division  under  9,000  men. 

Commanding  Officers:  Col.  C.  A.  Martin, 
Sept.  26,  1918;  Brig.  Gen.  James  R.  Lindsay, 
Oct.  19,  1918. 

Ninety-eighth  and  Ninety-ninth  Divi¬ 
sions  existed  in  name  only. 

Hundredth  Division  was  never  completely 

organized. 
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W  here  an  event,  a  person  or  a  place  is  the  subject  of  an  illustration,  the  number  of  the 

page  is  printed  in  italics. 


A 

Aa  River,  Germans  reach,  725 
Abbas  Hilmi,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  382-83 
Abbeville,  Inter-Allied  Supreme  Council  of 
War  at,  117-1 

Abdul  Hamid,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  75,  334-35 

Abdulla  Kerim  Fasha,  Turkish  commander,  632 

Abercom,  German  surrender  at,  973 

Ablain,  fighting  in,  308 

Ablain  Cemetery,  fighting  for,  307-08 

Aboukir,  battle-cruiser,  209,  233,  236 

Abyssinia,  as  neutral,  5 

Acadians,  in  Colonial  Canada,  1187 

Achi  Baba,  heights  of,  339,  343 

Adalia,  mandate  for,  1338 

Adalian  Coast  Region,  promised  to  Italy,  360 
Adamello,  on  the  heights  of,  7/75 
Adamello  Ridge,  operations  on,  588 
Adamello  sector,  successful  venture  in,  1174 
Ader,  Clement,  and  flying  machines,  249 
Adige  River,  in  the  Trentino,  361,  590 
Adige  Valley  and  River,  during  Italian  cam¬ 
paigns,  578,  582,  768 

Adjutant-General’s  Department,  of  A.  E.  F., 

1169 

Administrative  Committee,  of  National  Cath¬ 
olic  War  Council,  1238 

Admiralty,  declares  North  Sea  to  be  military 
area,  262 

in  control  of  movements  of  shipping^  1081 
Adrianople,  city  and  vilayet,  62,  64,  335 
Adriatic  Sea,  cession  of  islands  in,  1337 
Italian  fleet  in  the,  578,  586 
Italy's  claims  to  territory  on,  1327,  1338 
question  of  Slav  outlet  to,  31 
submarines  in,  239 

Advance  Guard,  Forest  of,  entered,  132 
Aegean,  Austrian  access  to,  31 
cession  of  islands  in,  1338 
Aerial,  a  house-boat  on  the  Tigris,  626 
Aerial  Combatant  Forces,  of  German  army,  920 
Aeroplane,  above  the  stores  of  Sheikh  Saad,  399 
American  over  German  lines,  1295 
at  Saloniki,  566 
bombing,  256,  921,  922 
Aeroplanes,  armament  of,  257 
development  of,  241,  248 
drop  leaflets  over  Vienna.  929 
estimate  of  number  in  war,  935 
German  raids  in  1918,  933 
in  African  campaign,  968 
in  Italian  offensive,  768,  770 
manufacture  of,  923 
near  Verdun,  439 

one  directs  British  howitzers,  538 
raids  on  England,  664 
returning  after  the  day’s  work,  25 7 
to  be  surrendered,  1315 
two  types  of  army  planes,  919 
use  of.  209,  253,  282,  419 
wild-goose  formation,  922 
Aerostation,  meaning  of,  241 
Aerschot,  outrages  at,  102 
troops  passed  through,  96 
Afghanistan,  propaganda  in,  634 
Afghans,  Russian  propaganda  among,  26 
Africa,  conquest  of  German,  407 
European  colonies  in,  34,  407 
Italy’s  colonial  expansion  in,  355 
map  showing  the  four  areas  of  Allied  and 
German  fighting  in  Africa,  409 
warring  states  of,  5 
Agadir,  incident  of,  38 
Agagia,  defeat  of,  391 

Aga  Khan,  adhered  to  Great  Britain,  204 
Agar,  John  G.,  and  Special  War  Activities, 
1239 

Ago,  an  aeroplane,  912 

Agriculture,  establishing  soldiers  in,  1054 
in  Germany.  32 
Ahwaz,  engagement  at,  396 


Ailette  River,  dominated  by  Craonne  Plateau, 
1028 

during  August  offensive,  1134,  1139 
during  second  battle  of  the  Aisne,  790,  792, 
794,  796-97 

German  positions  south  of,  802,  804 
Ailly,  Wood  of,  fighting  in,  304 
Ain  Sadr,  Turkish  force  at,  386 
Air,  beginning  of  war  in  the,  241 
compressed,  in  mortar,  16 
later  developments  of  war  in  the,  911 
Aircraft,  during  the  war,  21 
later  activities  of,  911 
notice  identifying  German,  256 
raids  in  Italy,  1172 
Aircraft  Service,  of  A.  E.  F.,  1166 
Aire  River,  valley  of  the,  in  the  Argonne, 
1  294-95,  1298,  1300 
Airplanes:  see  Aeroplanes 
Air-raids,  on  England,  662 
Air-Service,  of  Italy,  585 
Airship,  by  day  and  by  night,  250 
Aisne,  battle  of  the,  300,  924 
maps  to  illustrate  second  battle  of  the,  7 91, 
796 

second  battle  of  the,  790 
Aisne  River,  actions  near,  126,  139-41,  796, 
802 


and  the  77th  U.  S.  Division,  1118 
during  August  offensive,  1146 
German  offensive  on  the,  1027-28 
heights  of  the,  805,  874,  1134,  1137-40 
Aisne  Valley,  on  French  front,  790 
Aitken,  Major-General  A.  E.,  in  command  In¬ 
dian  contingent,  967 
Akaba,  Arab  base,  850 

Akaba-Suez  Route,  or  Pilgrim’s  Road,  384 
Akkar  Kuf  Bake,  overflow  of,  762 
Albania,  as  an  independent  state,  357,  712 
Austrians  driven  out  of,  1130 
cession  of,  1338 
gone  over  to  Allies,  380 
Italy’s  propaganda  in,  356 
ports  occupied  by  Italy,  587 
refugees  passing  through,  575 
revolts  in,  335 

Albanians,  a  Balkan  people,  64,  77 
Albatros,  aeroplane,  250,  252,  258,  912,  920,  924 
Alberich  Stellung,  part  of  Hindenburg  Line, 
1137 


Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  August  offen¬ 
sive,  1140 

decree  on  prices  for  foodstuffs,  878 
defied  Germany,  92 
in  command  of  British  troops,  1278 
portrait  in  group,  996 
state  entry  into  Bruges,  1309 
Albert,  Dr.  Heinrich,  loss  of  documents,  426 
Albert,  actions  at,  123,  292 
captured  and  re-captured,  1015,  1267 
during  Somme  battle,  518,  520 
Albert-Arras  Railway,  German  resistance  along, 
1267 

Albert-Bapaunie  Road,  and  Somme  battle,  517. 

522,  529,  542,  547-48 
Albert  Plateau,  held  by  French,  142 
Albrecht,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  German  com¬ 
mander,  109,  116,  142 
portrait,  113  7 
Alcantara,  ship,  475 
Alcedo,  converted  yacht,  1070 
Alderson,  Lieutenant-General  E.  A  H.,  com¬ 
mander  Canadian  forces,  195 
with  staff,  portrait,  7/87 
Aleppo,  German  divisions  at,  766 
Turkish  headquarters,  841,  852 
Alexander  the  Great,  armies  of,  2 
territory  of,  60 

Alexander  II,  Tsar  of  Russia,  352,  354 
Alexander,  Prince,  addressing  officers  of  the 
army,  175 
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Alexander,  Crown  Prince,  takes  command,  572 
nominated  as  king,  713 

Alexander,  king  of  Greece,  portrait  in  group, 

7  09 

Alexander  of  Battenberg,  Prince,  as  ruler  of 
Bulgaria,  68-70 
Alexander  Park,  in  Sofia,  71 
Alexief,  General,  chief  of  the  Russian  General 

Staff,  330,  642 

and  Russian  Revolution,  690,  692,  717 
Alfieri,  Italian  minister  of  war,  777-78 
Alfonso,  king  of  Spain,  and  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary’s  peace  hopes,  867 
Algeciras,  Conference  at,  36,  356 
Algerians,  in  2nd  battle  of  Ypres,  285 
Algiers,  Colonial  troops  from,  737 
Algonqnins,  Indians  with  Expeditionary 
Forces,  £05 

Ali  Dinar,  a  sultan  of  Darfur,  830 

Ali  El  Gherbi,  cavalry  at,  404 

Ali  Puad  Pasha,  deported  Zionists,  841 

Allard-Meeus,  Jean,  death  of,  507 
Allemant,  carried,  802 

Allenby,  General  Sir  Edmund  H.  H.,  cavalry 
division  of,  121,  149 
entering  Jerusalem  by  Jaffa  Gate,  844 
full  extent  of  conquests,  map,  8.5/ 
goes  to  the  East  and  Palestine,  824,  828, 
833 

in  France,  514,  808 
portrait,  85  0 

Allenstein,  action  at,  158,  160 

Allied  Armies  of  Occupation,  advance  of,  1316 
Allied  Bazaar  of  New  York,  for  Belgian  relief, 
889 

Allied  Board  of  Strategy,  formation  of,  500 
Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council,  function 
of,  1084 

Allies,  forces  of,  5 

Allies’  August  Offensive,  area  of  southern  half 
of,  map,  1135 

All-Russian  Union  of  Municipalities,  for  war- 
work,  685 

Alpenkorps,  Bavarian,  on  Italian  front.  77  4 
Alpini,  Italian  mounted  troops,  36 S,  364,  578, 
580-84,  588,  592,  767,  782,  1175-76 
Alps,  warfare  in  the,  363 

Alsace,  campaigns  in,  112,  228,  300,  306,  418 
see  also  Alsace-Lorraine 
Alsace-Eorraine,  ceded  to  France,  1330 
crownland  of,  24,  28,  44 
occupied  by  French,  1316 
rival  territorial  claims  in,  868 
to  be  evacuated,  and  railways  abandoned, 
1314-15 

Altar  of  Liberty,  war-loan  activities  about, 
1221 

Altkirch,  capture  of,  114 
Altvater,  Admiral,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  982 
Amade,  General  d’,  in  command  French  Corps, 
341 

Amajlia,  bridge  at,  174 

Amance,  Plateau  d\  Germans  get  foothold 
on,  132 

Amara,  British  objective,  396-97 

Ambulance-convoy,  Cossack,  SSI 

America,  increasing  importance,  in  Italy,  1174 

America,  ship,  /077 

American  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  relief 
fund,  889 

American  Expeditionary  Force,  in  France,  1101 
started,  750 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  with,  1249 

see  also  Americans,  First  American  Army, 
United  States,  U.  S.  Army,  U.  S.  Army 
Divisions,  etc. 

American  Independence  Union,  organization 
of,  425 

American  Library  Association,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

1257,  1261 

war-libraries  of,  1224,  1231 
American  Mine-force,  in  the  North  Sea.  1086 
American  Peaceful  Embargo  Society,  the  or¬ 
ganization  of,  277,  425 
American  Relief  Committee,  work  of,  880 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  war- 
work  of,  1233 

American  Truth  Society,  an  organization,  277, 
425 

Americans,  and  the  C.  R.  B„  877,  894,  895,  901 
at  Ch&teau-Thierry,  1039,  1114 
cleaning  up  French  village,  1103 
during  August  offensive,  1135,  1139 
during  last  northern  offensive,  1264 


Americans,  fight  with  British  and  Australians, 
1274 

graves  of  the  first  Americans  killed  in 
France,  7 49 
in  Belgium,  879 
in  Belleau  Wood,  1032,  1112 
in  France,  1101,  1151 

in  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Meuse-Argonne,  1287 
naval  forces  in  European  waters,  1067 
on  leave,  Aix  les  Bains,  125 7 
organization  of  infantry  combat  division, 

853 

regiment  in  last  Italian  offensive,  1179-81, 
1181 


soldiers  preparing  lumber,  Bordeaux,  1163 
troops  and  mascot  in  Lorraine,  1108 
under  Carey  in  last  German  offensive,  1016, 
1274 

see  also  First  American  Army,  United 
States,  United  States  Army,  United 
States  Army  Divisions,  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  etc. 

Amiens,  airplanes  in,  916 
battle  of,  1133,  1204,  1263 
British  base  at,  1160 
German  objective,  123,  125,  1016,  1022 
Amiens-Cambrai  Road,  and  Cambrai  battle,  823 
Amiens  Cathedral,  chancel,  1265 
Amman,  raided,  and  captured,  850-51 
Ammunition,  expenditure  of,  10 
loading  up  at  the  front,  120!, 
Ammunition-train,  Canadian,  going  to  the 
front,  1161 
organization  of,  860 
Amsterdam,  royal  palace  in,  261 
view  in,  261 

Anafarta  Heights,  British  objective,  348-49 
Anatolia,  remains  to  Turkey,  1338 
Ancona,  raided,  586 
Ancona,  steamship,  239,  418 
Ancre,  advance  near,  map,  809 
attacks  near,  805 
during  last  offensive,  1267 
during  Somme  battle,  511,  517,  520,  529, 
551-53 

Germans  stopped  at,  1015 
Andennes,  massacre  of,  100 
Andernach,  recreation  centre  at,  1255 
Andes,  armed  merchantman,  475 
Andrassy,  Count,  Austrian  Prime-Minister,  354 
Angell,  Norman,  influence  of,  646 
Angerapp  River,  German  position  at,  320 
Angers,  school  for  A.  E.  F.  at,  1106 
Anglo-Fersian  Oil  Company,  guard  sent  to 
protect  pipe-line,  396 
Angola,  Portuguese  colony,  414 
Annonay,  experiment  of,  242 

Annunzio,  Gabriele  d’,  adventure  at  Fiume, 

1338 

aviator,  929 
influence  of,  360 

Ansaldo  Works,  for  artillery,  589,  1172 
Anselme,  General  d’,  on  Balkan  front,  1125 
Anthoine,  General,  French  commander,  794, 

796  S18-1 9 

Anti-submarine  craft,  use  of,  1075-78 
Antwerp,  A.  E.  F.  base  at,  1161 
Belgian  captives  taken  in,  103 
clearing  harbor  of,  1001 
fall  of,'  143 
fortress  of,  91,  95-97 
refugees’  discarded  possessions,  103 
refugees  from,  90S 
re-occupied  by  Belgians,  1316 
ruins  in,  993 

Anzac,  on  guard,  a  silhouette,  1010 
Anzac  Cove,  final  view  from  H.  M.  S.  Corn¬ 
wallis,  349 

movements  at,  339,  348 

Anzac  Mounted  Division,  in  Desert  Corps,  833 
Anzacs,  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army 
Corps,  186,  197,  344,  384,  419 
at  Messines,  816 

engagements  in  France,  514,  o29 
in  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  833 
in  Somme  battle,  529 

work  for  war  loans,  1221  „ 

Aosta.  Duchess  of,  in  Italian  Red  Cross,  1184 


irtrait,  7177  ,  .  ....  ,Q. 

sta,  Duke  of,  Italian  commander,  592,  594, 

UO-72,  1175 

irtrait,  7777 

ia,  occupied,  198,  223 

ipam,  ship,  475 
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Appomattox,  troops  surrendered  at,  4 
Apremont,  French  objective,  304 
Arabia,  an  autonomous  state,  1338 
Holy  Places  preserved.  304 
Arabic,  steamship,  275,  418 
Arabs.  Beni  Taruf,  396 
in  African  campaign,  964,  966 
in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  396,  762,  846 
rebelled  against  Italy,  391 
Arcacbon,  naval  aviation  base  at,  1090 
Archangel,  Mount,  Bulgarians  entrenched  on, 
562  * 

Archbishops,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the 
war,  1235 

who  served  in  National  War  Council,  1238 
Archibald,  James  J.  F.,  arrest  of,  426 
“  Archies,”  exploding  around  aeroplanes.  928 
Archipelago  Division,  formation  of,  572 
Archytas,  flying  dove  of.  24  2 
Ardahan,  Turks  at,  395 
Ardennes  Region,  Allied  attack  on,  1027 
Arditi,  and  Italy’s  stand,  782,  1174 
Arethusa,  vessel,  220 
Argentina,  loans  of,  262 
remains  neutral,  5.  744 
Argonne,  and  German  line  of  defense,  1138-39, 
1142,  1147 

campaign  in  the,  300-02 

Franco-American  operations  on  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  front,  1287,  1293 
map  showing  the  advance  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne,  1299 

map  to  illustrate  1915  fighting  in  the,  310 
position  of,  139 

Argonne  Forest,  heavily  fortified  and  wired, 
1294,  1297 

movement  of  artillery  through,  451 
Argus,  H.  M.  S.  aeroplane-carrier,  109i 
Ariadne,  cruiser,  906 
Aries:  see  Battering-ram 
Aritetis,  occupied,  415 
Arkansas,  battleship,  1088 

Arlandes,  Marquis  d’,  ascended  in  balloon.  242 
Arleux,  taken  by  Canadians,  1198 
Armament-plant,  French,  29 
Armaments,  League  plans  for  reduction  of, 

1 32S 

limitation  of,  733 

TJ.  S.  reservation  concerning,  1336 
Armenia,  new  state  erected,  1338,  1340 
Russian  campaign  in,  631 
Armenians,  massacred,  405,  419 
refugees  in  Palestine,  843 
Armentieres,  and  Hindenburg  Line,  1137 
attack  in  vicinity  of,  1019 
Germans  evacuate,  1278 
occupied,  149 
on  British  front,  819 
Armeux,  British  reach,  824 
Armies,  of  Great  Whr,  5 

Armies  of  Occupation,  Germany  to  pay  costs 
of,  1315 

Armistice,  before  and  after,  map,  1319 
requested  by  Germany,  1146,  1279,  1310 
signing  the,  1314 

Armor,  for  the  body:  see  Body-Armor 
Armory,  of  British  Bombing  Squadron,  921 
Army-Machine,  organization  of  American, 
11*1 

Army  Medical  Service,  in  Italy,  1184 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  1167 
Army  Ordnance,  service  of,  1166 

Arnim.  General  Sixt  von,  German  commander, 
814 

Aroostook,  mine-planter,  1086 
Arras,  attacks  on  and  near,  874,  1017,  1135 
battle  of,  1268 
blow  near,  1135 
Canadians  at,  1207 

German  objective,  141,  149<  151,  291-92, 
300,  308 

northeast  and  southeast  of,  map,  806 
on  British  front,  787-88,  790,  794,  797, 

805-06,  808,  819 

Petite  Place,  before  and  after  bombardment, 

121 

taken  over  by  British,  513,  518 
Arras-Bapaume  Road,  Germans  behind,  1268 
Arras-Cambrai  Road,  British  astride,  1271 
Arras  Cathedral,  in  ruins.  810 
Arras  Offensive,  aircraft  in,  922 
Arsiero,  retaken,  591 

Article  X,  the  heart  of  the  Covenant,  1327 
Artillery,  Bulgarian,  in  Macedonia,  1128 


Artillery,  camouflaged  German,  455 
Canadian,  in  action,  painting,  544 
Canadian  column  of,  1206 
dragged  up  Serbian  mountains,  56 7 
French,  moving  forward,  1133- 
in  1st  Division,  A.  E.  F.,  1105 
Italian,  on  the  Austro-Italian  front,  577 
railroad  equipment  for,  3 
repair-shop  at  Mehun,  116 4 
rounds  fired  by,  10 

see  also  Ammunition,  Guns,  Howitzers,  Mor¬ 
tars,  Shells,  etc. 

Artillery  Camp,  British,  in  France,  199 
Artillery  Regiment,  German,  on  the  march,  6il 
Artillery  Train,  French,  7 99 
Artois,  French  operations,  1915,  near  Lens  in, 
map,  301 

Artois  Attack,  British  and  French  gains  in, 
map,  303 

Art-treasures,  protection  of  Italian,  11S5 
Arusha,  advance  to,  969 

Arz,  General  von,  Austrian  commander,  1307 
“Ash-cans:”  see  Depth-Charge 
Asia,  warring  states  of,  3 
Asiago,  captured  by  Italy,  1180 
retaken,  591,  780 

Asiago  Flateau,  and  its  defense,  768,  780-81 
Austrian  objective,  1175-76 
Asia  Minor,  disposal  of  Turkish  possessions  in, 
1338 

Asquith,  Mr.,  British  Prime  Minister,  646,  648, 
651,  658,  744 

in  Joint  War  Council,  500 
Asquith  Government,  in  Great  Britain,  290,  650 
Assembly,  organ  of  the  League,  1327 
Assevillers,  village  in  Picardy,  511,  521-22 

Assistance  aux  Depots  d'ficlopes,  etc.,  French 
society,  1509 

Association  des  Dames  Francaises,  Red  Cross 
Society,  508 

Astra,  type  of  airship,  24  7 
Atakpame,  wireless  station  at,  407 
Athens,  and  Venizelist  Revolution,  707,  710-11 
as  seen  from  the  Acropolis,  65,  7 05 
Athletics,  in  the  army,  1232,  1256 
Atrebates,  Gallic  tribe,  127 
Atrocities,  Austrian,  184 
German,  98,  126 
Russian,  170 

Attack,  battle-cruiser,  220 
Attawinah,  Turkish  rear -guard  at,  838 
Atterbury,  W.  W.,  director  of  American  trans¬ 
portation  in  France,  1104,  1163 
Attigny,  Germans  driven  from,  1150 
Attila,  Hun  leader,  315 
Auberive,  flanking  French  attack,  312 
Auberive-sur-Suippe,  and  Gouraud’s  offensive, 
1141 

Aubers,  capture  of,  14  9 
Aubers  Ridge,  Canadian  objective,  1194 
fighting  on,  282,  284 

Auf  Wiedersehen,  German  soldier  and  wo¬ 
man,  938 

Auffenberg,  von,  in  command  of  Austrian 
army,  164 

August  offensive,  map  of  the  last  stages,  ll.',9 
Augusta,  empress  of  Germany,  portrait,  in 
Jerusalem,  139 

Augustovo,  battles  of,  162,  163 
Aunelle  River,  crossed,  1284 
Aurora,  battle-cruiser,  219,  697 
Aus,  occupied,  415 

Australia,  contribution  to  Belgian  relief,  886 
Labor  Party,  197 
navy,  196 

participates  in  war,  185,  196 
representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of,  1246 
Australia,  battle-cruiser,  196,  223 

Australian  and  New  Zealand  Division,  at  Gal¬ 
lipoli,  340,  343-44 
see  also  Anzacs 

Australian  Corps,  during  last  northern  offen¬ 
sive,  1263 
tanks  of  the,  1035 

Australian  First  Division,  in  German  offensive, 
1020 

Australian  Imperial  Force,  the  1st,  196 
Australian  Bight  Horse,  actions  of,  832,  836 
entering  Damascus,  8(8 

Australian  Mounted  Division,  in  Desert  Corps, 

833 

Australians,  at  Bullccourt,  812 
going  to  the  front  in  motor-lorries,  19 7 
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Australians,  in  camp  in  Egypt,  827 

in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  833,  851 
on  the  line  of  fire,  82!) 

Austria,  new  state  erected,  1340 
Austria-Hungary,  aircraft  of;  348,  252 
and  Balkans,  61,  70,  73,  77 
and  Belgian  neutrality,  24,  89 
and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  76,  79,  356 
and  Bulgaria,  352,  704 
and  Italy,  352,  354-56,  358,  578 
and  Rumania,  365,  613,  617 
and  Russia,  155-56,  163,  352 
and  the  Dual  Alliance,  354 
and  the  League,  352 
army  of,  after  treaty,  1337 
at  the  close  of  1914,  225 
at  the  close  of  1915,  317 
defeated  by  Germany,  24 

diplomatic  relations  with  U.  S.  severed,  744 
fails  to  conquer  Serbia,  171 
first  attacks  on  Serbia,  173 
in  Seven  Years  War,  3 
in  Triple  Alliance,  26 
infantryman  climbing  with  rope,  588 
Landsturm  fiddling  before  firing,  720 
mistreatment  of  Serbian  civilians,  373 
offensive  on  Italian  front,  1175 
races  in,  24,  28,  47  (map),  81,  (map),  177 
retreat  from  Piave,  1178 
secret  Peace  negotiations  of,  867 
submarines  of,  232 
surrenders,  1314 
terms  of  treaty  with,  1337 
tottering  empire  of,  45 
troops  in  the  Carpathians,  GO 7 
ultimatum  to  Serbia,  78-81,  84-85 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and,  1247,  1258 
Austrians,  destroyed  by  avalanche,  3G3 
in  Galician  trenches,  317 
in  United  States,  225 
prisoners  released  in  Russia,  987 
Austro-Prussian  War,  Austria  and  Germany 
after,  352 

Austro-Swiss  Frontier,  guards  on,  2G7 
Autun,  A.  E.  F.  school  at,  1106 
Auvergne,  hospitals  in,  1103 
Auxiliaries,  work  of,  470 
Auxiliary  Service  Bill,  in  Germany,  943 
Auzza,  attacks  on,  774 
Avellino  Brigade,  losses  of,  768 
“  Avenue  of  the  Allies,”  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  1221,  1222 

Averescu,  General,  a  Rumanian,  573 
Averoff,  cruiser,  710 
Aviation,  meaning  of,  241 
see  also  Aeroplanes,  Aircraft 
Aviation  Camps,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1250 
Aviation  Service,  self-contained  units  in  a 
train,  251 

Avlona,  Italian  base,  572 
Avocourt,  and  the  Argonne,  1294 
near  Verdun,  457 

Avocourt  Wood,  fighting  for,  456,  802 
Avre  Valley,  French  in,  1133 
Awards,  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers,  1260 
won  by  Canadians,  1210 
Ayesha,  schooner,  215 

Aylmer,  V.  C.,  Major-General  P.  J.,  and  the 

relief  of  Kut,  404,  624 
Azairbijan  Province,  in  Persia,  405 
Azak  Keui,  on  Turkish  flank,  632 
Aziziyeh,  on  the  Tigris,  401-02,  756,  761 

B 

Babington,  Lieut.-General  J.  M.,  and  Piave 
Islands,  1180 

Babounski,  ex-Comitadjii,  562 
Babuna  Pass,  Allied  objective,  1122,  1127-28 
fighting  for  the,  374,  376,  561-62 

Bacon,  Vice-Admiral  B.  H.  S.,  and  Dover 
Patrol,  472 
portrait.  47/ 

Baden,  Grand-duchess  of,  portrait  in  Red  Cross 
Group,  94  3 

Baden,  bombarded,  927 
Baden  Regiment,  17th  defeated,  308 
Badoglio,  Major-General,  Italian  commander, 
592,  767,  769,  778 
Badoglio  Road,  building  the,  768 
Badonviller,  Chasseurs  Alpins  at,  298 
company  of  42nd  U.  S.  Division  attacked  near, 
1109 

daylight  trench-raid  near,  1111 
Bagamoyo,  coast  cleared  to,  970 
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Baganda,  African  natives,  967 
Bagatelle,  hunting  lodge,  310 
Bagdad,  British  objective,  382,  393,  397,  400-01, 
4  19,  636,  728 
British  troops  enter,  759 
capture  of,  753,  836,  876 
Baggage  Column,  in  Macedonia,  371 
Bagni,  taken,  768 
Bahriz,  captured,  764 

Baiburt,  Turkish  retreat  upon,  632,  634 
Bailiff  Wood,  battling  in,  522 
Bailleu),  captured,  1022 
Germans  driven  from,  149 
on  British  front,  810 

Bailloud,  General,  and  Saloniki  Campaign,  559 
Bainsizza  Plateau,  and  Italian  campaigns, 
579-80,  596,  767,  769 

Baker,  Newton  D.,  appointed  Secretary  of  War. 
429 


in  France,  1110,  1292 
portrait,  735 

Baku,  Turkish  objective,  405 
Bakuba,  capture  of,  764 

Balance  of  Power,  in  Europe,  87 
Balbek,  fell,  852 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  fire  in,  425 
Balfour,  Arthur  J.,  and  British  Admiralty,  471. 

651,  657 

declaration  about  Palestine,  845 
in  Joint  War  Council,  500 
visits  United  States,  744 
Balfourier,  French  commander,  447 
Balkan  Front,  where  the  Allied  Armies  de¬ 
feated  the  Central  Powers,  map,  1121, 

Balkan  League,  brought  about,  702 
Balkan  Problem:  see  Balkans,  the  turbulent 
Balkan  Wars,  aeroplanes  in,  253 
and  their  effects,  76,  335,  357 
Balkans,  after  Russo-Turkish  War,  352 
collapse  of  the  Balkan  Front,  1119 
diplomacy  in  the,  699,  704 
maps  of  the,  G2-G3,  3G7 
politics  and,  24,  31 
propaganda  in  the,  356 
support  of,  sought,  365 
the  turbulent,  59 

Ball,  Captain  Albert,  portrait,  9/6 
Ballah,  ship  near,  386 

Ballantyne,  C.  C.,  in  Canadian  Cabinet,  1062 
Balloon,  development  of,  242 
French  captive,  2 45 
military,  9/7 

observation,  attached  to  U.  S.  S.  Oklahoma, 
10GG 

truck  for  winding  cables  of,  245 
use  of,  21,  220,  224 

Balloon-apron,  aerial  defense,  931 
Baltic,  naval  work  in  the,  224 
submarines  in,  238 
Baltimore,  mine-planter,  1086 
Baltimore,  A.  E.  F.  embarkation-port,  1 108 
Baluchistan,  propaganda  in,  634 
Ban,  or  Reserve,  of  Serbia,  172 
Banat  of  Temesvar,  cession  of,  1337 
negotiations  regarding,  616 
Rumanians  in,  613 

Band,  British,  playing  the  Russians  ashore  at 
Saloniki,  564 

Banking-Service,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1253 
Bantheville,  taken,  1303 
Bantry  Bay,  naval-aviation  base  at,  1090 
Banyo,  taken,  410 
Bapaume,  action  at,  123,  142 
Allied  objective,  516-17,  522,  547-48,  787,  874 
battle  of,  11  35,  1267 
entered  by  British,  806,  808 
ruins  in,  807 

terrain  of  the  fighting  for,  map,  126 7 
Bapaume-Cambrai  Road,  gains  north  of,  808 
Bapaume  Road,  and  Cambrai  battle,  824 
Baptist  Clergymen,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1259 
Baratov,  General,  Russian  commander,  631,  764 
Barbed-Wire,  construction  in  Roland,  7 22 
for  detention  camps,  726 
German  mills  for,  497 
Barber,  German,  at  work,  1032 
Barbutzov,  attack  at,  721 
Bardo,  Treaty  of,  effects  of,  354 
Bare,  captured,  410 
Barges,  of  the  C.  R.  B„  877,  89/ 

Barham,  battleship,  477,  481,  487 
Barker,  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  S.,  in  charge  over¬ 
seas  work,  1233 

Barlenx,  French  objective,  516,  522,  537,  544 
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Barnes,  George  N.,  of  the  War  Ministry,  658, 

666 

Barres,  Nationalist  leader,  496,  498 

Barrett,  Lieut.-General  Sir  Arthur,  in  command 

in  Mesopotamia,  39:1 
Barricades,  across  a  main  street,  683 
Barricourt,  taken,  1303 

Baruch,  Bernard  M.,  in  Advisory  Commission, 

748 

Baruzzi,  Aurelio,  first  man  to  enter  Gorizia,  597 
Basra,  map  of  region  around,  397 
port  of  Hagdad,  3#,  228,  382,  393.  396-97,  404 
vilayet  of,  636 

Bassano,  Austrian  objective,  1172,  1176 
Bassens,  American  port  at,  1103,  1160 
Basso,  General,  in  Italy,  1180 
Bathlemont,  first  American  soldiers  buried  at, 
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Bath-Train,  part  of  a  German,  87 1 
Batocki,  Von,  and  Germany's  food,  952 
Batov,  on  Russian  line,  721 

Battalion  of  Death,  portrait  groups  of,  689, 
693,  698 

Battenberg,  Louis,  Prince  of,  1st  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  212 

Battering-ram,  in  Roman  warfare,  18 

Battery  C,  U.  S.  6th  Artillery,  fired  first  shot, 

1108 

Battle-line,  July  15,  1918,  map.  111 5 
Bauer,  offered  a  submarine,  230 
Bavai,  English  at,  120 

Bavaria,  Crown  Prince  of:  see  Rupprecht,  etc. 
Bavaria,  and  Prussian  food  regulations,  955 
Republic  proclaimed,  1322 
Bayano,  ship,  238 

Bayard-Clement,  type  of  dirigible,  247 
Bayern  Stellung,  part  of  Hindenburg  Line, 
1137 

Bayly,  Admiral  Sir  Lewis,  commands  Amer¬ 
ican  Naval  forces  at  Queenstown.  1075 
Bayonet,  fixing,  550 
practice,  at  Camp  Wheeler,  857 
use  of,  19,  40 
Bayonville,  taken,  1303 

Bazancourt-Cliallerang'e-Apremont  Railway, 

behind  German  front,  312,  316 
Bazentin-le-Grand,  and  Somme  battle,  025-^7, 

Bazentin-le-Petit,  and  Somme  battle,  525-28, 

Beach  V,  view  from  the  Collier,  River  Clyde, 

Beacons,  for  aircraft,  24  8 
Bean-field,  at  Camp  Dix,  861 

Beatty,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  David,  at  battle  of 
Jutland,  476 

meets  Rear-Admiral  Meurer,  1318 
naval  commander,  208,  219.  470 
portrait 

Beaucourt,  and  Somme  battle,  534,  553-55,  55 1 
Beaucourt-Beaumont-Hamel  Road  fighting 
along,  554  .  ,on( 

Beaumont,  American  objective,  1304 
near  Verdun,  436,  444,  447-48 
Beaumont  Hamel,  mine  exploded  at,  520,  534 
taking,  553-55,  557 

Beausejour,  during  Champagne  attack,  312 
Beaverbrook,  Lord,  and  British  propaganda, 
667 

Bechuanaland,  troops  from,  414 
Becquincourt,  and  Somme  battle,  520-21 
Bedouins,  in  the  desert.  3 87 
raids  of,  386-87 
Beef,  exports  of,  1216 
Beersheba,  British  objective,  836,  876 
Beit-Aiessa.  line  of,  628 
Beit-Hanun,  Turkish  rear-guard  in,  838 
Beit-Jibrin,  Turkish  position  at,  840 
Beles  Range,  Bulgarian  entrenchments  on,  1125 
Belfort,  fortress  of,  91,  123,  300,  304 
Belgian  Congo,  borders  on  German  East  Af- 
rica,  963 

Belgian  Kiddies,  Ltd.,  relief  organization,  889 

Belgians,  fleeing,  990 
held  line  of  the  Yser,  149,  150,  285 
in  conquest  of  German  Africa,  408 
in  East  Africa  campaign,  973 
in  Flanders  attack,  1272 
soldiers  in  a  wrecked  village,  903 
Belgium,  aircraft  of,  252 
Army  of  Occupation,  1316 
at  the  end  of  1914,  225 
captives  taken  in  Antwerp,  103 
capture  of  army,  97 


Belgium,  crime  against,  91 
defense  preparations,  79 
districts  ceded  to,  1330 

German  government  of  occupation  in,  106 
government  removes  to  Le  Havre,  879 
inundations  of,  151 
K.  of  C.  in,  1242 
native  troops  in  army,  963 

neutrality  guaranteed  and  violated,  24,  89,  91 
panorama  of  country  between  Litge  and  Na¬ 
mur,  94-95 

position  of  army,  map,  150 

Red  Cross  work  in,  1228 

reorganised  army,  293,  1143 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1825 

restoration  required,  867 

shipping  of,  470 

sorties  of  army,  143 

to  be  evacuated,  and  railways  abandoned, 
1314-15 

under  the  German  yoke,  989 
war-food  for,  108 
work  of  C.  R.  B.  in,  877,  894 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  assists,  1258 
Belgrade,  capital  of  Serbia,  172,  181-82 
destruction  of  royal,  181 
Serbians  re-enter,  1131 
shelled  and  taken,  369-70 
view  of,  171 

Belknap,  Captain  R.  R.,  in  command  mining 
squadron,  1086 

Belleau  Wood,  attack  of  Americans,  1032,  1112 
Belleville,  fortress  of,  461-62 

Belleville-on-the-Meuse,  distant  view  of,  463 
Bellewaarde  Lake,  and  gas,  289 
Bellewarde  Ridge,  captured,  820 
Bellicourt  Tunnel,  Americans  pass,  1275 
Bell-Irving,  funeral  of,  72/9 

Belloy-en-Santerre,  and  Somme  battle,  521-22 
Bell-Station,  among  Montenegrin  Mountains, 
179 

“  Bellums,”  Mesopotamian  boats,  396,  398 
Belluno,  Italian  advance  on,  1180 
Below,  Fritz  von,  and  Nivelle’s  attack,  794 
Below,  General  Otto  von,  Teutonic  commander, 
518,  774,  780,  814 
Belval,  occupied,  1304 

Bench  Mark  Post,  Turkish  objective,  388 
Benedict  XV,  Pope,  Peace  note  of,  868 
Benet-Mercie,  a  gun,  15 
Bengal,  nationalist  movement  in,  202 
Bennett,  R.  B.,  Canadian  Conservative,  1059 
Benz,  engine  for  aeroplanes,  920 
Berdan,  a  rifle,  172 
Berea,  a  Vlach  city,  63 
Berehaven,  naval  base,  1080,  1088 
Beresford,  Commander  J.  A.,  on  the  Pacific,  223 
Beresford,  Lord  Charles,  warnings  of  German 
menace,  646 

Berlin,  conference  concerning  Belgian  relief, 
884 

German  peace  conferences  in,  1310,  1314 

greeting  to  returned  German  troops,  1309 

palace  in,  25,  937 

People's  Government  in,  1322 

pre-war  importance  of,  227 

soldiers  on  guard  over  stores,  95/ 

Berlin,  Congress  of,  effects  of,  58,  79,  352,  356 
Berlin,  Treaty  of,  and  Montenegro,  179 
effects  of,  68 

Berlin  to  Bagdad  Railway,  projected,  38,  85, 
334 

Bernafay  Wood,  taken,  522 

Bernard,  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  Prince,  at  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  41 

Bernstorff,  Count  von,  and  German  propa¬ 
ganda,  275,  426-27 
given  his  passports,  736,  738,  872 
Berrange,  Colonel,  South  African  commander, 
414 

Berry-au-Bac,  and  Hindenburg  Line,  1137 
on  French  front,  300,  794,  796 
Bersaglieri  (Italian  troops),  at  work,  363,  364, 
578,  581,  592,  767,  781,  1182 
Bersan,  taken,  851 
Bersona,  captured,  410 

Berthelot,  French  commander,  1035,  1146 
Beseler,  von,  in  Belgium,  144 
portrait  in  group,  445 

Bessarabia,  negotiations  over,  365,  368,  615 
under  Berlin  treaty,  68 
Bestick,  Lake  of,- in  Balkans,  568 
Bethany,  occupied,  415 
B6theny,  on  French  front,  792 
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Bethlehem,  Republic  proclaimed  at,  414 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  fire  in  works  of,  425 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  Dr.  von,  Chancellor  of 
Germany,  868,  862 
portraits,  88,  445 
Betnnia,  opposition  at,  842 
Beve's  Brigade,  in  action,  970 
Beyers,  General  C.  F.,  Boer  leader,  200,  412-14 
Bezonvaux,  near  Verdun,  444,  446,  448,  466 
Biaches,  French  objective,  516,  521,  524 
Bibenko,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  982 
Bicycle  Corps,  British,  567 

Bieberstein,  Baron  Marschall  von,  German  am¬ 
bassador,  335 

Big  Berthas,  position  of,  1019 

Bikaner,  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of,  portrait,  205 

Bikaners,  in  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  833 

Bikanir  Camel  Corps,  patrol  of,  386 

Bila  Hora,  defeat  of,  56 

Bilhaziosis,  a  Nile-induced  disease,  827 

Billyard-Leake,  Lieutenant,  at  Zeebrugge,  1099 

Binche,  English  at,  117,  120 

Birch-tree  Wood,  taken,  522 

Birdwood,  General  Sir  William  R.,  Anzac  com¬ 
mander,  346,  347,  1140,  1263 
Bireh,  British  at,  842 
Bir-el-Abd,  air-reconnaissance  over,  831 
Bir-el-Dledar,  patrols  meet  at,  386 
Bir-el-Mazar,  Turks  at,  832 
Bir-el-Nuss,  fighting  near,  386 
Bires-Saba,  Turks  near,  386 
Bir  Mabeuik,  Turkish  force  at,  386 
Birmingham  (H.  M.  S.),  war- vessel,  233 
Birrell,  Augustine,  Irish  Secretary  in  Coalition 
Government,  656-57 

Bishop,  Major  William  A.,  British  aviator,  922 
portrait,  927 

Bishops.  Administrative  Council  of  Catholic, 
1238 

Biskupice,  Germans  at,  326 
Bismarck,  Count,  and  France,  24,  29 
and  Dual  Alliance,  354 
at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  352 
policy  after  Franco-Prussian  War,  352 
Bismarck  of  the  Balkans:  see  Stambulov 
Bismarckburg,  area  cleared,  971 
Bissing,  General  von,  as  Governor-General  of 
Belgium,  106 
portrait,  105 

Bistritz,  battle  line  of  the,  326 
Bistritza  Trenches,  near  Monastir,  573,  575 
Bitlis,  Turkish  base,  405,  634 
Bixschoote,  French  in,  820 
Black  Forest,  bombarded,  927 
Black  Hawk,  tender,  1086 
Black  Hundreds,  of  Russia,  600 
Black  Sea  Forts,  to  be  evacuated  by  Germany, 
1315 

Blacksmith,  Ruthenian,  725 
“Black  Sunday,’’  cause  of,  123 
Black  Watch,  the  Canadian,  entering  Mons, 
1209 

Bleriot,  Louis,  aeroplane  of,  250,  252 
Blimps,  airships,  248 
Blockade,  and  Belgian  Relief,  878,  883 
and  Belgium,  1002 
and  neutrals,  260 
German,  of  Europe,  map,  730 
of  Germany,  471,  642 
of  Greece.  707,  711-14 
Blockade  Ministry,  in  Great  Britain,  651 
Blois,  American  use  of,  1103 
Bliicher,  [Field-Marshal  G.  L.],  army  of,  3 
Bliicher,  armored  cruiser,  219,  221,  419 
Blue  Devils,  work  for  war-loans,  1221 
see  also  Chasseurs  Alpins 
Boats,  wheeled  across  desert  to  Suez  Canal, 
385 

Body-armor,  use  of,  19 

Boehn,  von,  German  commander,  794,  1134 
Boelcke,  Captain,  German  ace,  911,  914,  918 
portrait,  915 

Boer  Volunteers,  in  African  campaign,  966 
Boer  War,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1246 
Boers,  and  the  war,  186,  199 
rebellion  of,  412 

who  fought  for  the  Union,  1,11,  416 
Boesinghe,  on  British  front,  819 
Bohain,  crater  of,  1268 
Bohemia,  cession  of,  1337 
part  of  Austria-Hungary,  28,  46,  49-50 
Bohlen  und  Halbach,  Frau  von,  owner  of 
Krupp  works,  961 
Bois  de  Biez,  fighting  in  the,  284 
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Bois  d’Epinonville,  Americans  take,  1142 
Bois  de  l'Enfer,  fighting  in,  816 
Bois  de  Sabot,  French  in,  314 
Bois  des  Bourrus,  near  Verdun,  457 
Bois  des  Corbeaux:  see  Crow’s  Wood 
Bois  des  Foureaux:  see  High  Wood 
Bois  Hugo,  fighting  in,  294 
Bois-le-Pretre,  contests  in,  304 
Bolivia,  representation  at  Peace  Conference, 
1325 

severed  diplomatic  relations,  6,  744 
Bolo,  Paul  (Bolo  Pasha),  in  league  with  Ger¬ 
many,  500,  502 

Bolsheviki  (or  Bolshevists),  and  the  Allies, 

1339 

governmental  policies  of  the,  975 
majority  wing  of  Russian  socialists,  677, 
690-91 

propaganda  succeeds  in  army,  727 
rise  of  the,  694-97,  868,  870 
spreading  their  doctrines,  980 
Bombarda,  glorified  trench-mortar,  592 
Bombs,  filled  with  propaganda,  955 
in  a  plane,  922 
in  early  part  of  war,  280 
mechanism  of,  256 
testing  for  French  mortars,  639 
used  on  shipping,  417,  425-27 
Bonar  Law,  leader  Unionist  Party,  658-59 
Bonds,  of  United  States,  1219 
trade  in,  422 

Bonham  Island,  wireless  captured  on,  224 
Bonham-Carter,  Lieutenant,  at  Zeebrugge, 
1099 

Bonn,  Canadian  divisional  officers  crossing 
bridge  at,  1212 

Canadians  hold  bridgehead  at.  1209 
Bonnet  Rouge,  suppressed  newspaper,  502 
Bonus,  in  Canada,  1055 

Bony,  27th  U.  S.  Division  attack  near,  1143 
Books  and  Periodicals,  distributed  by 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1256 

Bopp,  Franz,  charged  with  conspiracy,  427 

Borah,  Senator,  policies  of,  734 

Bordeaux,  American  docks  at  the  Port  of, 

1070 

French  government  retires  to,  123,  496 
French  harbor,  1073,  1161 

Borden,  Sir  Robert,  Premier,  and  the  War,  188, 

194 

politics  and,  1042,  1046,  1056-65 
portrait,  101,2 

Borgo,  Italian  position  at,  582,  591 
Borgo  Pass,  Russians  take,  604-05 
Boris,  Prince,  acceded  to  Bulgarian  throne,  71, 
1129 

portrait,  1129 
Borkum,  mutiny  in,  1320 

Boroevic,  General,  Teutonic  commander,  780-82, 
1176 

Boselli,  Signor,  premier  of  Italy,  591,  773 

portrait,  591 
Bosnia,  cession  of,  1337 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  part  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  50,  57-58,  65,  68,  75,  78-79,  335,  356 
peoples  of,  31 

Serbian  counter-attack  in,  177-78 
Bosphorus,  to  be  open,  1338 
Boston,  A.  E.  F.  embarkation  port,  1108 
and  the  war-loan,  1221 

Botha,  General  Louis,  attended  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence,  1324 

in  command  S.  African  Army,  415-16 
portrait,  1,13 

premier  of  South  Africa,  200,  412-14 
Bothmer,  von,  Austrian  commander,  330 
Bouchavesnes,  and  Somme  battle,  524,  544 
Bouleaux  Wood,  British  in,  537,  543 
Boulogne,  seaport,  109,  124,  1160 
Bourassa,  Henri,  French  Canadian  leader,  1056 
Bouresches,  2nd  U.  S.  Division  checks  enemy 
near,  1112 

Bourgas,  a  city,  63-64 
Bourges,  American  use  of,  1103,  1169 
Bourlon  Wood,  British  objective,  823-24 
Canadians  capture,  1208,  1273 
Bourment  Zone,  U.  S.  2nd  Division  in,  1106 
Bourne,  William,  and  the  submarine,  229 
Bourrus-Esnes,  line  of,  459 
Bouvet,  ship.  343 

Bovent,  observation  tower  at,  550 
Boxing,  in  the  camps,  1233 
Boxing-gloves,  instructor  carrying,  856 
Boy-Ed,  Captain,  recalled,  417,  426 
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Hoyle,  Colonel  Russell,  of  the  Canadian  Scot¬ 
tish,  278 

Brabant,  near  Verdun,  441,  444 
Braine  l’Alleud,  Gei  mans  at,  96 
Brandenburg-  Division,  Filth,  in  the  Somme 

battle,  628 

Brandenburgers  (3rd),  at  Verdun,  447-48,  458 
Brandenburg  Gate,  in  Potsdam,  25 
Braujevo,  bi  idge  at,  174 

Brat.ano,  premier  of  Kumania,  615-16,  1324 
Bray-Albert  Bine,  held  by  Haig,  1017 
Braye,  lighting  near,  300 
Bray-sur-Somme,  withdrawal  at,  1016 
Brazil,  during  Great  War,  4,  6,  744 
representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Bread,  carried  by  camei-transport,  841 
tickets  for,  950 
Bread  Riots,  in  Italy,  774 
Breast-plates,  use  of,  19 
Bregalnitza,  fighting  at,  174 
Bremen,  port  of,  44,  4  4 
Bremen,  commercial  U-boat,  232 
Brenner,  historic  frontier,  360 
Brenta  River,  and  Italian  campaigns,  590,  780 
line  of  the,  1172,  1  174,  1  176,  1179-80 
Brequet,  type  of  airplane,  250 
Brescia,  raided,  586 
Breslau,  Teutonic  base,  167 
Breslau,  battle  cruiser,  222,  336,  341,  633 
Brest,  Americans  use  port  of,  1073,  1075,  1090, 
1103,  1161 
view  of,  11 57 

Brest-Ditovsk,  German  objective,  328,  419 
Japanese  guns  at,  428 
negotiations  at,  977,  981 
where  the  conference  met,  981 

Brest-Iiitovsk,  Treaty  of,  abrogation  of,  1315, 
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Brestovica  Valley,  Austrians  forced  across,  770 
Bretons,  at  Verdun,  447-48 
Brezin,  retirement  beyond,  168 
Briand,  Aristide,  premier  of  France,  376,  499- 

500 

Briand  Cabinet,  of  France,  712 
Bridge,  attempt  to  blow  up  Vanceboro,  4  25 
Bridge-building,  by  Canadian  engineers,  119 7 
Bridge  of  Boats,  across  Tigris  at  Bagdad,  7 63 

Brie,  crossing  at,  806 

Briey  Iron  Basin,  and  last  Allied  Offensive, 
1294,  1305 

Brilliant,  ship  at  Ostend,  1100 
Brimont,  heights  of,  792,  794,  796 
Brindisi,  protection  of,  586 
Bristol,  aeroplane,  258,  920 
Bristol,  light  cruiser,  212 

British,  crossing  ridge  between  Deli-Abba3  and 
Kifri,  627 

British  Battle-Cruiser  Squadron,  in  action, 
208,  218-19,  476,  479 
British  Battle-fleets  in  action,  478 
British  Bombing  Squadron,  at  St.  Mihiel,  1291 
British  Cavalry  Corps,  during  last  Allied  Of¬ 
fensive,  1264 

British  Diplomatic  Agents,  controlled  Egyp¬ 
tian  finances,  382 

British  Expeditionary  Force,  in  early  fighting 
in  France,  112,  117 

British  Grand  Fleet,  effectiveness  of,  1067 
work  of,  208,  218,  234 
British  Isles,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1250 
British  Dancers,  blown  up,  281 
British  Mediterranean  Fleet,  actions  of,  222 
British  Nigeria,  troops  in  the  Cameroons,  647 
British  Royal  Flying  Corps,  work  of,  920 
British  Saloniki  Army,  on  Balkan  front,  1124 
Broadside,  of  farewell,  to  Suvla  Bay,  4)8 
Brockdorff-Rantzau,  von,  acknowledged  defeat, 
1319 


Brown,  Dr.  William  Adams,  on  Committee  of 

Six,  1238 

Bruges,  entered  by  the  Royal  family,  1409 
view  of,  1005 

Bruges-Zeebrugge  Canal,  submarines  pass 
through,  1095 

Brunhllde  Dine,  of  German  defense,  1138,  1147 
Brusati,  General  Roberto,  retired,  590 
Brusilov,  General,  and  Russian  revolutions, 
689-90,  717,  724,  875 
in  portrait  group,  691 
Russian  commander.  164,  166,  317,  602 
Brussels,  and  German  communications,  1139 
occupation  of,  96 
soup-line  in.  885 
view  of  Palais  de  Justice,  997 


Bry,  English  at,  120 
Bryan,  against  war,  736 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  State,  274 
Bryce,  Eord,  report  of,  98 

Drzezany,  lighting  in  the  region  of,  718-19,  721 
Bublikov,  Russian  deputy,  686,  692 
Bucharest,  Balkan  victors  at,  77 
capital  of  Rumania,  59 
fall  of,  620 

Bucharest,  Treaty  of,  results  of,  335,  366,  368, 
699,  702 

to  be  abandoned,  1315 
Buda-pest,  capital  of  Hungary,  48,  53,  1337 
Bug  River,  Russian  base  on,  164 
Bug  Valley,  Hanking  Army  of  Poland,  158 
Bukoba,  captured,  968 
Bukovina,  Austrian  advance  in,  724 
map  to  illustrate  lighting  in,  420 
offered  as  reward,  615-16 

part  of  Austria-Hungary,  50,  52,  318,  332,  365 
Rumanians  in,  614 
women  of,  55 

Bui  fin,  General,  in  Palestine,  836 
Bulgaria,  airplanes  in,  916 
and  Balkan  Wars,  335,  699,  702 
and  Germany,  366 
and  Greek  Garrison,  707 
and  the  Dobrudja,  619 
armistice  granted  to,  1129 
at  the  end  of  1914,  225,  228 
attacks  Serbia,  560 

Balkan  State,  31,  62,  64,  65,  68,  74,  77.  352 

begins  Balkan  campaign,  559 

declares  war  on  Rumania,  619 

enters  war,  368-70,  417 

front  broken,  1119 

invasions  of  Macedonia,  707-08 

neutrality  of,  365-66 

no  American  declaration  of  war  against,  744 
on  the  Greco-Bulgarian  border,  564 
terms  of  treaty  with,  1337 
treaties  with  Central  Powers,  704 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and,  1258 
Bulgars,  Slavic  race,  57,  60 

Bullard,  General  Robert  D.,  American  Com¬ 
mander  in  France,  11  11,  1294,  1300 
Bullecourt,  on  British  front,  812,  824 
Bullock-Transport,  in  Mesopotamia,  623 
Biilow,  General  von,  German  commander,  97, 
109,  117,  118,  141 
portrait  in  group,  445 
Biilow,  Prince  von,  sent  to  Italy,  360 
Bundar  Abbas,  police  force  organized  in,  635 
Bundesrat,  German  upper  house,  4  2 
Bundy,  Maj. -General  O.  B.,  American  com¬ 
mander,  1112 

Buole,  Pass  of,  struggle  in,  590 

Bureau  of  Information,  of  Red  Cross,  1228 

Burgundy,  troops  from,  312 

Burian,  Baron,  for  the  Austrian  government, 
360 

Burke,  Rev.  John  J.,  and  war  activities,  1238-39 
Burney,  Admiral  Sir  Cecil,  portrait,  477 
Burns,  John,  resignation  of,  647 
Busche,  Major  Baron  von  dem,  sent  to  Berlin, 
1146 

Bushnell,  David,  submersible  bf,  229 
Business,  effect  of  the  war  upon,  421 
Busra:  see  Basra 
Bussu,  and  Somme  battle,  520 

Butte  de  Tahure,  fighting  on,  316 
Butte  du  Mesnil,  held  up  French  attack,  313 
Butte  of  Warlencourt,  fighting  for,  549,  551 
Byng,  Sir  Julian,  British  commander,  540-41, 
5.(2,  819,  824,  1144,  1190 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  the  Balkans,  60 
Bzura  River,  retreat  to,  168 
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Cadorna,  General  Duigi,  and  Italian  Army,  262, 
578,  590,  767 

communique  of  Oct.  28,  778 
in  Supreme  War  Council,  826 
portraits,  4 /,  46 1 

Caetani,  Don  Gelasio,  Italian  commander,  588 
Caillaux,  Joseph,  case  of,  82.-.  500.  502 
Caillette  Wood,  near  Verdun,  453,  457,  464 
Cairo,  base  general  hospital  at,  384 
Calabria  Brigade,  attitude  of,  1171 
Calais,  German  objective,  148,  255 
Calder,  J.  A.,  in  Canadian  Cabinet.  1062 
Caldwell,  Sir  Charles,  comment  on  Gallipoli, 
342 
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California,  contribution  to  Belgian  relief,  886, 

888 

California  Plateau,  captured  German  position, 

797 

Calogeropoulos,  Nicholas,  Greek  politician,  709 
Cambon,  Jules,  in  French  Cabinet,  500 
Cambrai,  and  August  offensive,  1138,  1140-41, 
1144,  1146,  1150 
and  German  lines,  512,  805 
battles  of,  18,  802,  823,  874,  1273 
Canadians  take,  1208,  1280 
English  retreat  to,  120-21 
wanton  destruction  in,  1208 
Cambrai  Cathedral,  Canadian  troops  in,  1210 
Camel  Corps,  Imperial,  in  Palestine,  837 
Camels,  387,  393,  399,  630,  631,  757,  828,  830 
Camera,  stereoscopic,  for  aeroplanes,  926 
Cameron,  Major-General  George  B.,  in  France, 
1290,  1295 

Cameron  Highlanders,  engagements  of,  152,292 
Cameroon,  German  colony,  38,  227,  407-09 
Camouflage,  use  of,  932 
Camp,  fortified  Roman,  8 
Camp  de  Mailly,  French  near,  136 
Camp  des  Romains,  in  St.  Mihiel  salient,  304 
Camps,  American,  757,  855,  655,  865 
Canada,  1st  Canadian  Division,  fleet  that  car¬ 
ried,  101 

lands  at  St.  Nazaire,  205 
battalions,  103,  105 
alien-enemies  in,  1064 
Board  of  Commerce,  1064 
Canadian  people  and  the  war,  1041 
Coalition  Government,  196,  1062 
composition  of  the  First  Contingent,  1190 
Conservative  Party,  188,  196,  1042,  1055 
contribution  to  Belgian  relief.  Red  Cross,  etc., 
886,  1053 

discussion  over  war-elections,  1059 
during  Great  War,  5 
finance  in,  1043 
Food  Board,  1040,  1049 
Food  Controller,  1040 
Imperial  Munitions  Board,  1046 
Indians  with  Expeditionary  forces,  205 
Liberal  Party,  188,  194,  1042,  1056 
Military  Service  Act,  194 
Motor  Patrol,  off  Dover,  206 
Nationalist  Party,  1056 
Over-seas  Minister  of  Militia,  1065,  1203 
participates  in  the  war,  185 
politics  in,  1055 
reconstruction  in,  1064 
representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
troops  of,  187,  192,  195 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1246 
Canadian,  as  a  soldier,  1187 

Canadian  Army  Corps,  in  last  Northern  Offen¬ 
sive,  1263 

organization  of,  1202 

Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade,  in  British  division, 
1203 

Canadian  Corps  Reinforcement  Depot,  in 

France,  1191 

Canadian  Dental  Corps,  establishment,  1053 
Canadian  Divisions,  organization  and  work  of, 
1190 

Canadian  Forestry  Corps,  furnished  lumber  to 
Allies,  1203 

Canadian  Highlanders,  48th,  at  St.  Julien,  278 
the  return  of  the,  7  7.93 

Canadian  Motor  Machine  Gun  Brigade,  1st,  en¬ 
gagements  of,  1200 

Canadian  Mounted  Rifles,  in  action,  514 
Canadian  Northern  Trans-continental  Railway 
System,  and  the  war,  1043,  1064 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  war  services  of.  1048 
Canadian  Railway  Troops,  work  of,  1203 
Canadian  Scottish,  in  Ypres,  278 
Canadian  Trade  Commission,  in  London,  1064 
Canadians,  1st  Division  in  second  battle  of 
Ypres,  285-86,  418 

2nd  Division  in  Somme  battle,  537,  539-42, 
546,  1198 

3rd  Division  at  Ypres,  514 

and  battle  of  Amiens,  1204 

and  Drocourt-QuOant  Line,  1207 

and  last  100  days  of  fighting,  1204 

at  Cambrai,  1208,  1280 

at  Courcelette,  537,  539-42 

at  Hill  70,  821,  1201 

at  2nd  battle  of  Ypres,  1193 

at  Vimy  Ridge,  809,  1194,  1198 

church  parade  of  regiment,  195 
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Canadians,  rn  roulc  to  the  training  camp,  187 
in  Passchendaele,  874 
in  3rd  battle  of  Ypres,  821,  823,  1196 
in  training  at  Witley,  10', 
in  trenches  during  Ypres  battle,  281 
memorial  to  officers  and  men,  1211 
on  board  a  troopship,  103  • 

on  Salisbury  Plain,  105 
reviewed  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  296 
wounded  soldier,  carried  by  German  pris¬ 
oners,  653 

see  also  Vimy  Ridge,  Ypres,  etc. 

Canal  du  Nord,  Canadians  cross  the,  1208 
during  last  Allied  Offensive,  1270 
Canea,  receives  Venizelos,  710 
Cannon,  drilling  the  bore  of,  at  Creusot  Works, 
595 

forging,  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  732 
Canopus,  battleship,  210,  212 
Canove,  on  Italian  front,  1176 
Canteen  Service,  of  Red  Cross,  1228 
Canteens,  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1251 
Cantigny,  Americans  take,  1030,  1111 
Cap  Trafalgar,  German  i  aider,  2 1  4 
Capelle,  Admiral  von,  fall  of,  1086,  1092 
testimony  of,  486 

Capello,  General,  Italian  commander,  592,  767, 

769,  775,  785 

Capitalism,  abolished,  980 

Capo  Silo,  successful  venture  on  plain  of,  1174 
Caporetto,  captured,  580-81 
Italian  disaster  at,  774,  874 
Caproni,  Signor,  portrait  in  group,  934 
Caquot,  a  type  of  balloon,  24  1 
Carden,  Admiral,  and  Gallipoli  expedition,  340, 
341 

Cardinal  Gibbons’  Fund  for  Belgian  relief,  889 
Carency,  struggle  for,  308 

Carignan-Sedan  Railway,  valuable  to  Germans, 

1294 

Carinthia,  province  of,  57 
Carnarvon,  armored  cruiser,  212 
Carnic  Alps,  and  the  Italian  campaigns,  578, 
583,  777 

and  the  Trentino,  361,  364 
Carniola,  cession  of,  1337 
part  of  Austria-Hungary,  50,  57 
Carol,  King,  of  Rumania,  policies  of,  614 
Carp,  premier  of  Rumania,  615-16 
Carpathians,  Austrians  and  Germans  in  the, 
310,  607 

struggles  for  passes  of,  164-68,  317,  606,  618, 
719 

Carpenter,  Captain  A.  F.  B.,  of  the  Vindictive, 

1097 

Cars,  armored,  11,  975 

Carso  Plateau,  fighting  for  the,  578,  584,  767-68 

legend  of,  594 
maps  of,  570,  760 

Carson,  Sir  Edward,  as  1st  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  661,  666 
Irish  leader,  84,  654 

Carvell,  F.  B.,  in  Canadian  Cabinet,  1062 
Casa  del  Soldato,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1258 
Casemates  Plateau,  captured  German  position. 
797 

Casement,  Sir  Roger,  treason  of,  656 
Cassin,  destroyer,  1070 
Castagnevizza:  see  Kostanjevica 
Castelnau,  General  de,  enters  Strassburg,  1318 
French  commander,  112,  114,  141,  306-07,  312, 
515 

hurricane  fire-tactics  of,  442,  446-47 
in  command  Eastern  French  forces,  568,  794 
Cat  Rock,  struggle  for,  178 
Caterpillar-tread,  for  tanks,  etc.,  10,  13,  18 
Catholics,  war-work  of,  1235 
Cattaro,  Austrian  naval  station.  380,  587 
Caucasus,  campaign  in  the,  382,  394,  419 
independent  state  in,  978 
Caudron,  an  aeroplane,  250,  252,  257 
Caures  Wood,  near  Verdun,  440-42 
Causes,  of  the  World  War,  23 
Cavallino,  Filippo,  sentenced  to  death,  502 
Cavalry,  during  August  offensive,  1141 
Cavalry  Brigade,  of  Great  Britain,  121,  147-49, 
396 

Cavan,  Lord,  in  Italy,  1172,  1175,  1178 

Cavell,  Edith,  portrait,  1002 

Cavendish,  Henry,  and  hydrogen  gas,  242 

Caverns,  for  field  hospitals,  466 

Caviglia,  General,  Italian  commander,  1179 

Cavour,  resignation  of,  353 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  comment  on  blockade,  47i 
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Cemetery,  destroyed,  1022,  120 7 
during  Somme  battle,  547 
Censorship,  during  the  war,  269 
Central  America,  status  of  states,  5 
Central  Powers,  forces  of,  5 
representatives  taken  from  Saloniki,  568 
Central  Railroad,  in  Africa,  964,  969,  972 
Cerna,  during  Saloniki  Campaign,  573 
Cettinje,  falls,  380 

Ceuninck,  General,  Belgian  commander,  1143 
Ceylon,  rifle  corps  from,  833 
Chahbaish,  in  Mesopotamia,  398 
Chahela,  line  of,  628 

Chalcidice  Peninsula,  disturbances  in,  575 
Challenger,  ship,  410 

Challes-les-Eaux,  negro  recreation-centre,  1255 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  German  objective,  315, 
1034 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  parties  in  the,  4  98 
Chamb£ry,  negro  recreation-centre,  1255 
Champagne,  campaign  in  the,  300,  302,  311,  418 
French  struggle  in  the,  map,  313 
hastening  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  in,  map, 
1144 

terrain  of  the,  792 

Champenoux,  Forest  of,  entered.  132 
Champneuville,  struggles  for,  468,  802 
Chanak,  forts  at,  339,  34  2 

Channel  Islanders,  in  Colonial  Canada,  1187 
Chanute,  Octave,  and  flying-machines,  24  9 
Chapitre  Woods,  French  objective,  4  64 
Chaplains,  Catholic,  in  U.  S.  army  and  navy, 
1243 


work  of  army,  1225 
Charcoal,  in  gas-masks,  20 
Charge,  in  the  field,  128(1 
preparations  for  a,  fixing  bayonets,  550 
Charlemagne,  crown  of,  45 
Charleroi,  and  import  of  foodstuffs,  879 
battle  of,  117,  143 
bombed,  255 

Charles,  emperor  of  Austria,  warning  given, 
1307 

Charles,  Archduke,  Austro-Hungarian  com¬ 
mander,  590 

Charles,  physicist,  and  balloons,  24  2 
Charny,  American  naval  guns  at,  1088 
Charny  Ridge,  near  Verdun,  445,  450-51,  456-57 
Charybdis  (H.  M.  S.).  191 
Chasseurs,  306-07,  312,  443,  464 
in  the  Vosges,  305 

Chasseurs  Alpins,  before  their  hillside  dug- 
out,  298 

Chateau,  at  Thiepval,  546 

Chateau-Thierry,  Americans  and,  1039,  1114 
Germans  at,  134,  1030 
on  the  Marne,  103 7,  1113 

Chatel-Chehery,  taken,  1300 
Chatillon  Ridge,  captured,  1303 
Chattancourt,  near 'Verdun,  457,  459 
Chauchat,  a  gun,  15 

Chaulnes,  Allied  objective,  142,  522,  806 


drive  for,  1133 

Chaulnes  Railway,  under  British  fire,  1265 
Chaulnes  Wood,  fighting  around,  551 
Chaumont,  A.  E.  F.  Schools  at,  1106 
General  A.  E.  F.  Headquarters  at,  1101,  1104, 


1154 

Chauuy,  captured  by  Germans,  1015 
re-captured  by  French,  1135,  1270 
Chauvel,  British  commander  in  Palestine,  851 
Chavonne,  German  position  near,  790 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  of  A.  E.  F„  1167 
Chemin  des  Dames,  26th  U.  S.  Division  on,  1109 
and  contiguous  country,  map,  792 
and  Gerihan  defense  lines,  1139,  1146-47 
early  struggles  for,  139,  790,  804,  874 
German  attack  on,  1028-29 
Chenois  Woods,  French  objective,  464 
Cheppy  Wood,  American  advance  through,  1295 
Chernobuzov,  Russian  commander,  635 
Cheshires,  at  Messines  battle,  816,  819 
Chetwode,  Sir  Philip,  commander  of  Desert 
Column,  832 

Chevaux  de  Prises,  revived,  432 
Children,  Belgian,  1243 

gifts  of,  890 

Chile,  as  neutral,  5,  744 
naval  fight  off:  see  Coronel,  naval  fight  off 
China,  European  colonies  in,  34 
in  the  Great  War,  4 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
sent  note  of  protest  to  Germany,  736 
Chinatown,  Red  Cross  workers  from,  1229 


Chinese,  labor  behind  the  lines,  870,  1206 
Chinese  Labor  Corps,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and,  1258 
Chlorine,  used  in  warfare,  19 
Choising,  steamship,  215 
Cholm,  German  objective,  325,  326 
Cliorok,  valley  of,  632-33 

Christie,  Most  Rev.  Alexander,  in  Catholic  War 

Council,  1238 

Christmas  Ship,  with  gifts  for  Belgium,  888 
Church,  Russian,  property  confiscated,  981 
Church,  Ruthenian,  turned  into  workshop,  104 

Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  Jerusalem, 

841 

Church  of  the  Redeemer  at  Jerusalem,  em¬ 
peror’s  portrait  on  ceiling  of,  39 
Churchill,  Winston,  1st  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

144,  207,  340,  350,  471,  650-51 
Cigarettes,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1252 
Cigogne  Escadrille:  see  Stork  Squadron 
“  Circus,”  of  German  airplanes,  914 
Cite  St.  Elie,  fighting  in,  292 
Citizen-Army,  training  the,  853 
Cividale,  captured,  775-76 

Civil  War  (U.  S.),  ammunition  expended  in,  10 
balloon  used  in,  243 
cost  of,  8 
entrenchments,  8 
forces  of,  3 

precedent  concerning  “  ultimate  destination  ” 
created,  265 

submarines  used  in,  230 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1246 

Civilian  Relief  Department,  of  Red  Cross,  1228 
Clan  MacTavish,  vessel,  475 
Clapp,  Senator,  and  filibuster,  738 
Claudel,  French  commander  in  the  Argonne, 
1299 

Clausewitz,  doctrine  of,  125 
Clearance,  false  papers,  427 

Clemenceau,  Georges,  as  Premier  of  France, 
492,  494,  502,  1  111 
at  St.  Mihiel,  1292 

chairman  of  Peace  Conference,  1324-25 
in  Metz,  1311 
on  Victory,  1307 
portrait  in  group,  1325 
Clement,  head  of  Bulgarian  church,  72 
Clews,  Henry,  and  Belgian  relief,  889 
Clio,  ship,  386 

Cliveden,  memorial  for  Canadians  who  died  at 
Taplow,  1211 

Cloth  Hall,  of  Y pres,  154,  293 
Clothes,  in  Germany,  94  7 
packed  for  Belgium,  881 
Coal,  conservation  of,  1218 
lacking  in  Italy,  1172 
Coal-mines,  ceded  to  France,  1330 
Coal-tar,  products  of,  32 

Cobbe,  Lieut. -General  Sir  A.  S.,  in  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  753 

Coblenz,  bombarded,  927 
control  and  American  occupation  of,  1315-16, 
1317,  1333 

recreation-centre  at,  1255 
Codroipo,  crossing  at,  776 
Cody,  an  airplane,  250 

Coffin,  Howard  E.,  in  Advisory  Commission, 
748 

Col  d’Echele,  on  Italian  front,  782,  1172 
Col  del  Rosso,  on  Italian  front,  782,  1172,  1176 
Col  di  Lana,  struggle  for,  582,  588 
Col  Santo,  near  Italian  line,  591 
Colleoni,  Bartolommeo,  removal  of  equestrian 
statue  of,  586,  1185,  1180 
Collins,  Peter  W.,  member  of  K.  of  C.,  1242 
Colmar,  Alsatian  town,  114 
Cologne,  Allied  control  and  occupation  of, 
1315,  1333 
bombarded,  927 

First  Canadian  Division  crossing  Hohenzol- 
lern  Bridge,  1320 
Colombia,  as  neutral,  5,  744 
Colonies,  of  European  nations,  34 
of  Germany,  34,  222,  407 
treaty  disposal  of  German  over-seas  posses¬ 
sions,  1330,  1335 

Combat-troops,  and  supplies,  1155  N 

Combles,  during  Somme  battle,  517-18.  521 
529,  533-34,  537,  544-45,  549,  557 
Combres,  assault,  1292 
Comet,  boat,  397,  402 

Comitadjis,  in  control  of  Macedonia,  708 
Comity  Fransais,  for  relief  in  Northern  France, 
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Comite  National,  for  relief  in  Belgium,  108, 

894 

Comites  Provinciaux,  for  Belgian  relief,  894 
Commercy-Verdun  Railway,  and  St.  Mihiel 
salient,  luss 

Commissariat-wagons,  German,  133 
Commission,  British,  visits  Unifed  States,  744 
Commission,  French,  report  on  atrocities,  98 
visits  United  States,  744 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  Rotterdam 
office  of,  882 
work  of,  108,  228,  877 

Commission  of  Inquiry,  etc.,  Belgium,  report 
on  atrocities,  98,  102 

Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  or¬ 
ganization  of,  1230,  1236-38 
Committee,  The,  Macedonian  political  organi¬ 
zation,  73 

Committee  of  Fourteen  of  New  York,  war- 
work  of,  1233 

Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  in  Turkey, 
76,  334 

Communication-trenches,  bringing  ammunition 
through  German,  9 

Compiegne,  German  objective,  306,  1028,  1031 
palace  of  Louis  XV,  491 
Concessions,  of  Germany  to  be  renounced,  1330 
renounced  by  Austria,  1337 
Conde,  English  at,  117 
Condino,  Italian*  position  at,  582 
Conflans,  bombarded,  1304 

Connaught,  Duke  of,  Governor-General  of  Can¬ 
ada,  296,  1041 

Conneau,  command  French  Cavalry  Corps,  149 
Connolly,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  James  N.,  over¬ 
seas  vicar-general,  1244 
Conscription,  in  Canada,  1050,  1060 
in  Great  Britain,  637,  652 
Constantine,  king  of  Greece,  and  Venizelos,  702 
at  manoeuvres,  41 
deposed,  710,  713,  875 

pro-German  policies  of,  225,  417,  559,  572,  575 
Constantinople,  2nd  Division  of,  628 
at  the  declaration  of  war,  385 
Kaiser’s  visits  to,  38,  39 
political  importance  of,  333 
question  of  its  disposal,  1337 
road  to,  172 
rulers  of,  60 
Russia  and,  26,  31 

under  Allied  military  occupation,  1318 
view  of,  335 

Constanza,  chief  port  of  Rumania,  613,  613, 
619 

Constituent  Assembly,  of  Russia.  695 
Contalmaison,  in  the  Somme  battle,  520,  522, 
524,  557 

Contraband,  during  the  Great  War,  260 
Convent-Chapel,  as  a  hospital,  503 
Convoy-System,  for  shipping,  1073,  1076,  1083 
Cook,  J.  H.,  and  the  war,  197 
Co-operative  Unions,  of  Russia,  611 
Copper,  cargoes  seized,  262 
“  Copts  see  Gypsies 

Corbeaux  Wood,  capture  of  fortifications,  802 
Corfu,  island  of,  379,  569,  570,  587,  707,  1075, 
1080 

Cornay,  taken,  1300 

Cornwall,  212 

Cornwallis,  armored  cruiser,  348-49 
Coronel,  naval  fight  off,  210,  211 
Cortina  Pass,  in  the  Dolomites,  582 
Cossacks,  and  the  Russian  revolution,  682 
in  warfare,  165,  167,  636 
pictures  of,  159,  325,  331,  7 15 
Cost,  of  war,  6 

Costa  Rica,  declared  war,  6,  744 
excluded  from  original  members  of  League, 
1327 

Cdte  de  Dame  Marie,  captured,  1303 
Cote  de  Talon,  fighting  about,  468,  802 
Cote  du  Poivre:  see  Pepper  Hill 
Cotes  de  Meuse,  near  Verdun,  436 
Cotton,  declared  contraband,  264 
Coucy,  forest  of,  1146 
Coulommiers,  occupied,  134 

Council  for  National  Defense,  organization  of, 
1214 

Council  of  Pour,  of  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Council  of  Ten,  of  Peace  Conference,  1325 

Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  1327 
Council  of  Workingmen’s  Delegates  and  Sol¬ 
diers’  Deputies,  in  Russia,  680,  870 
see  also  Soviet 
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Coundouriotis,  Admiral,  and  Venizelist  revolu¬ 
tion,  710 

Courcelette,  battle  for,  painting,  5  41 
during  Somme  battle,  531,  534,  536-37,  540, 

543,  557 

re-captured,  1015,  1267 

struggle  in  the  ruins  of  sugar  refinery,  539 
Courland,  during  war,  224,  325-26 
map  of  campaign  in,  329 

Court  of  International  Justice,  and  Peace 

Treaty,  1327-28,  1334 
Cowboys,  Canadian,  190 
Cracow,  Russian  objective,  50,  165-67 

Cradock,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Christopher,  in 

command  British  fleet,  210,  210 
Craonne,  town  of,  792,  794,  795,  796-97 
Craonne  Plateau,  struggles  for,  139,  141,788-90, 

805,  1028 

Crecy,  Forest  of,  English  in,  129,  134 
Creme  de  Menthe,  tank,  539-40 
Crepy-en-Laonnois,  position  of  Big  Berthas, 

1019 

Crerar,  T.  A.,  in  Canadian  Cabinet,  1062 
Cressy,  battle-cruiser,  209,  233,  236 
Crete,  revolutions  in,  700 
Crete  Division,  formation  of,  572 
Creusot,  shell  factory  at,  799 
Crevecceur,  British  objective,  823-24 
Crewe,  Sir  Charles  P.,  in  East  Africa,  969 
Crispi,  policy  of,  356 
Croatia,  claim  to  Fiume,  1338 
part  of  Austria,  31,  50-51,  57 
Croatia-Slavonia,  cession  of,  1337 
Crompton,  Colonel,  and  the  tank.  18 
Crouy,  fighting  near,  300 

Crow's  Wood,  during  battle  of  Verdun,  451 
Crozat  Canal,  fighting  along,  1013,  1015,  1270 
Ctesiphon,  and  Mesopotamian  campaign,  402. 

419,  7 60,  761 

Cuba,  and  Great  War,  4,  6,  744 
representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Cuddihy,  R.  J.,  relief  fund  of,  889 
Cumieres,  village  of,  459 
Cumieres  Wood,  capture  of,  451,  802 
Cummins,  Senator,  and  filibuster,  738 
Cunliffe,  General,  in  Africa,  410 
Currie,  Major-General,  at  Ypres,  514 
dispatch  of,  189 

inspecting  artillery  column,  1206 
portrait,  1203 

Curtiss,  Glenn  H.,  airplanes  of,  250 
Curzolari  Islands,  cession  of,  358 
Curzon,  Lord,  in  War  Cabinet,  659-60 
Cushing,  vessel,  236-37,  272,  274,  418 
Cutler,  Colonel  Harry,  war-work  of,  1234,  1238 
Cuxhaven,  mutiny  in,  1320 
Cyprus,  island  of,  374,  7 03,  706 
Czecho-Slovak  Brigade,  fighting  of,  719 
Czecho-Slovak  Division,  in  Italian  offensive, 
1179 

Czecho-Slovakia,  new  state  of,  1332,  1337,  1340 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Czecho-Slovaks,  Slavic  group,  54,  57 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and,  1258 

Czechs,  in  Austria-Hungary,  46,  49,  50,  54-57 
Czernin,  Count,  Austro-Hungarian  minister  to 
Rumania,  615-16,  87 0,  981 
Czernowitz,  capital  of  Bukovina,  318,  332, 

603-04,  616,  619 
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Dacia,  Roman  colony,  52 
Daffodil,  ferry-boat,  109 7 
Dago  Island,  occupied,  728 
Dahra  Bend,  in  the  Tigris,  754,  758 
Dalmatia,  cession  of,  1337-38 
negotiations  over,  356-58,  360 
part  of  Austria-Hungary,  50,  57-58,  78 
Damascus,  and  Suez  Canal  expedition,  383 
entered,  848,  s 49,  s r>  1 
Damascus  Gate,  of  Jerusalem,  840 
Damloup,  village  of,  4  65 
Damloup  Battery,  French  objective,  464 
Danes,  in  Germany,  28 
Danev,  Bulgarian  premier,  367 
Danglis,  and  Venizelist  revolution,  710 
Daniels,  Josephus,  portrait,  7 35 
Dankl,  in  command  of  an  Austrian  Army,  164 
Dannevoux,  American  line  north  of.  1296 
wood  of,  1142 

Danube  River,  as  frontier  of  Serbia,  171, 

369-70.  559-60 

Danzig,  internationalized,  1330,  1331 
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Dardanelles,  Anzacs  at,  186 
attempt  to  force  the,  222,  338,  342,  343 
map,  339 

project  for  internationalizing,  616 

submarines  in  the,  238,  342 

the  Queen  Elizabeth  at,  206 

to  be  open,  1338 

work  of  aeroplanes,  254 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1246 

see  also  Gallipoli 

Dardanelles  Expedition,  and  Greece,  704 
Dar-es-Salaam,  capital  of  German  East  Africa, 
963,  966-67,  972 
Darfur,  rising  in,  830 

Dartige  du-Fournet,  Admiral,  ult.matum  to 
Greece,  710-11 

Darts,  released  from  airplanes,  256-57 
“  Davids,”  or  little  submarines,  230 
Davison,  Henry  P.,  chairman  Red  Cross  War 
Council,  1226 

Days,  the  fateful  twelve,  79 
Dazzle-painting,  for  ships,  1071 
Dead,  estimates  of,  1 

Dead  Man  Hill  (Le  Mort  Homme),  fortifica¬ 
tions  re-captured  near,  802 
near  Verdun,  436,  445,  450-57,  459,  468 
Deak,  Prancis,  Hungarian  statesman,  48,  51 
Death  Valley,  entrance  to,  130b 
Debaskoum,  captured,  408 
Debeney,  French  commander,  1133,  1139 
Debts,  arising  from  Great  War,  8 
Deccan  Horse,  in  the  battle  of  the  Somme, 
527 

Decize,  A.  E.  F.  School  at,  1106 
Dedeagatch,  bombarded,  372 

Dedeagatch  Railway,  in  the  Balkans,  568 
Deduna,  ship,  268 

“  Defeatism,”  in  France,  500,  502,  873 

Defense  of  the  Realm  Act,  passed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  650 

Degoutte,  French  commander,  1036 
De  Haviland,  aeroplane,  920,  924 
De  Kalb,  ship,  10 77 

Delamain,  General,  brigade  commander  at  Kut, 
401 

Delano,  Miss  Jane  A.,  director-general  of  Red 
Cross  nurses,  1230 
Delbrueck  Daw,  in  Germany,  36 
Delcasse,  resignation  of,  499 
Delegations,  of  Austria-Hungary,  48 
Delhi,  wreck  of  the,  210 
Deli  Abbas,  attack  at.  764-65 
British  troops  crossing  near,  62 7 
Delm£,  French  at,  115 
Delta,  Austrians  in  the  Piave,  1177 
Delville  Wood,  British  objective,  525-32,  534, 
537 

“mystery  corner”  in,  543 

Demir  Hissar,  fort  of,  570 
Demir  Kapn,  recaptured,  1127 
seized,  560 

De  Mitry,  French  commander,  1038 
Demobilization,  of  the  armies,  1316 
Democratic  Congress,  in  Petrograd,  694 
Denain,  Canadians  free,  1209 
Deni^court,  and  Somme  battle,  521,  544 
Denmark,  as  a  neutral,  4,  5,  225,  260 
territory  added  to,  1340 
Denominationalism,  discouraged  by  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
1258 

Dental  Corps,  of  Canada,  1053 
of  the  A.  E.  F„  1167 

“  Dente  del  Fasubio,”  fighting  on  the.  768 
Deportation,  from  conquered  areas,  958 
Depth-charge,  development  and  use  of  the,  22, 
1074 

pictures  of  dropping  and  exploding,  476,  1076, 
1091 

Deraa,  captured,  851 

Derby,  Lord,  Director  of  Recruiting,  652 

Dernburg,  Dr.  Bernhard,  German  agent,  273, 
4  24 

De  Robilant,  Italian  commander,  777,  1175 
Derrflinger,  vessel,  222 
De  Saales,  French  objective,  465 
Desert,  machine-gunners  campaigning  in,  829 
Desert  Column,  actions  of,  832,  851 
Desert  Corps,  composition  of,  833 
Desolation,  in  wake  of  battle,  5j8 
De  Souville  Port:  see  Sou vi lie,  fortress  of 
Destination,  controversies  over  the  “  ultimate 
destination”  of  neutral  trade,  262 
Destouches.  Rene,  interview  with  Crown 
Prince,  310 
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Destroyers,  American  join  British  fleet,  751, 

873 

German,  472 

Greek,  off  the  Piraeus,  699 
Deutschland,  Commercial  U-boat,  232 
Devil’s  Wood:  see  Delville  Wood 
Devonport,  Lord,  Food  Controller,  662,  666 
De  Wet,  Christiaan,  troops  in  pursuit  of,  185 
D'Eyncourt,  Xaval  Constructor,  and  tank,  18 
Dhalieriya,  British  objective,  836 
Diala  River,  crossing  the,  761 
defenses  of,  402 
Diana  (H.  M.  S.),  191 
Diaries,  extracts  from  German,  128 
Diaz,  General  Armando,  and  Austrian  offen¬ 
sive,  1175 

Italian  operations,  770,  778,  875 
plans  for  Italian  offensive,  1178 
portrait,  777 

D'Iberville,  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  215 
Dickebush  Sector,  27th  U.  S.  Division  in,  1143 
Dickman,  Major-General  Joseph  I.,  American 
commander,  1114,  1290,  1300 
and  Army  of  Occupation,  1316 
Diesel-Engine,  for  submarines,  231 
Diest,  crossing  at,  96 
Diet,  of  Galicia,  54 

Dieulet,  Forest  of,  Americans  in,  1304 
Dijon,  American  use  of,  1103 
Dilman  Plain,  fighting  on  the,  405 
Dimitracopoulos,  Greek  politician,  709 
Dimitriev,  Radko,  in  command  Russian  forces, 
166,  324 

Dinant,  atrocities  in,  100 
Dinaric  Alps,  boundary  line  in,  360 
Dineen,  Rev.  Joseph  P.,  private  secretary,  1244 
Direction  Island,  wireless  station  destroyed, 
215 

Dirigibles,  development  of,  244 

Dismounted  Yeomanry  Division,  in  Palestine, 

833 

Disraeli,  B.,  comment  of,  66 

Divisional  Supply  Column,  of  Canadian  troops, 
I  111. 7 

Dixmude,  and  Belgian  attack,  1144 
capture  of,  151 

Djemal  Pasha,  Young  Turk  leader,  338,  383, 
841,  847 

Djukitch,  Major,  delayed  Austrians,  174 
Djulfa,  Russian  railhead  at,  4  05 
Dniester  River,  flanking  counter-attack,  332 
Dobell,  British  Commander  in  Palestine,  832 
Dobell-Mayer  Column,  in  Africa,  410 
Doberdo  Plateau,  and  Italian  campaigns,  579, 
584,  594 

Ddberitz,  barracks  in  prison  camp  at,  8 69 

Dobropolye  Mountains,  Bulgars  entrenched  on, 
1122 

Dobrudja,  cession  of,  1337 
during  Rumanian  campaign,  618-19 
given  to  Rumania,  77,  366,  699 
negotiations  regarding,  616 
under  Allies,  1120 
Dockship,  Vulcan,  37 
Dodecannese,  negotiations  over,  360 
Dodoma,  British  objective,  971 
Doge’s  Palace,  protection  of,  586 
Dogger  Bank,  battle  off  the,  219 
Dog-Patrol,  German,  .119 

Dohna-Schlodien,  Captain  Count  von  und  zu, 

commander  of  the  Miiwe,  475 
Doiran,  advances  against,  380,  564,  708 
Doiran,  Lake,  and  Saloniki  campaign,  562,  570, 
576 

Anglo-Greek  offensive  near,  1124-25 

Dollar  Christmas  Fund,  for  Belgian  relief,  889 

Dolomites,  fighting  in  the,  582 

Dominion  Trades  and  Labor  Congress,  and 

conscription,  1050 

Dompierre,  and  battle  of  the  Somme,  520-21 

Domremy-la-Pucelle,  Basilica  of,  12H0 
Donaldson,  Sir  Frederick,  and  Kitchener,  488 
Donde,  torpedo-boat,  215 
Donon,  summit,  110 

Donovan,  Col.  William  J.,  decorated,  1110 
Dormans,  near  Marne,  1031,  1036 
Dorna  Vatra  Pass,  storming  the,  318 
Dornach,  victory  of,  114 
Doual,  Grande  Place,  1277 
on  German  defense  lines,  1138-39 
Douaumont,  fort  of,  what  was  left,  <68 
fortress  of,  436,  444,  448,  456-59,  462-65 
French  infantry  advancing,  467 
ravine  of,  446 
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Douellens,  conference  at,  1026 

Dougherty,  Most  Rev.  Dennis  J.,  in  Catholic 
War  Council,  1238 

Dousmanis,  General,  military  adviser  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  704 

Dover  Patrol,  part  of  the,  209 
work  of  the,  471 
Dover  Straits,  closed,  473,  1086 
Doxata,  occupied,  70S 
Drachen,  type  of  balloon,  246 
Dragoon  Guards,  in  the  battle  of  the  Somme, 
52  7 

Drama,  Greeks  in,  63 
occupied,  561,  572,  708 
Drei  Grachten,  bridgehead  taken  at,  821 
Dreikaiserbund:  see  League  of  the  Three  Em¬ 
perors 

Drenova  Glava,  taken,  374 
Dresden,  light  cruiser,  210,  213 
Dressing-station,  advanced,  near  lnchy,  1205 
underground,  on  the  French  Front,  1,66 

Driant,  Lieut. -Colonel,  heroism  and  death  of, 
4  4  3-4  4 

Drina  River,  fighting  on,  171,  173,  369-70,  376, 
380 

Drocourt-Queant  Dine,  final  successful  attack 
on,  1269 

switch  of  Hindenburg  Line,  810,  1135,  1138, 
1207 

Drugs,  German  exports,  32 
Drum-fire,  form  of  bombardment,  282 

Drumgoole,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  H.  T.,  and 

Special  War  Activities,  1239 
Dual  Alliance,  origin  of,  26,  354 
Dual  Monarchy:  See  Austria-Hungary 
Duala,  surrendered,  408,  410 

Duala-Eseka  Railway,  in  Africa,  410 
Dubail,  General,  French  commander,  111,  115, 
141,  306-07 

in  portrait  group,  71,5 
Dublin,  attempted  coup  d’dtat  in,  656 
gutted  post-office  of,  655 
Imperial  Hotel  ruin,  655 
Dubno,  fortress  of,  164,  604 
Dubois,  General,  in  command  Zouaves,  154 
portrait  in  group,  996 
Duchesne,  French  commander,  794,  1028 
Dueidar,  attack  at,  830 
Dugouts,  German,  5.(6,  718 
Dujaila  Redoubt,  in  Mesopotamia,  626 
Dukhonin,  General,  and  Russian  Revolution, 
692,  727,  976 

Dukla  Pass,  fighting  in,  168,  318 
Duma,  and  the  Russian  revolution,  677-78, 
680,  870 

of  Russia,  599-600,  608,  611 
Dumba,  Doctor  Constantin,  recalled,  417 
Dunen  Insel,  part  of  Heligoland,  4  3 
Dunkerque,  as  a  naval  base,  472 
bombed,  255,  926 
naval-aviation  base  at,  1090 
Dunne,  aeroplane,  250 

Dun-sur-Meuse,  on  German  2nd  line,  1138 
Duperdessin,  aeroplane,  250 
Durazzo,  bombardment  of,  1131 
occupied,  380,  587 
on  Albanian  coast  of  Adriatic,  587 
sub-chasers  at  bombardment  of,  1081 
Dushan,  Stephen,  king  of  the  Serbs,  57 
Dutch-Spanish  Commission,  took  over  work  of 
C.  R.  B„  877 

Duval,  condemned  to  death,  502 
Dvina,  Russian  line  on  the,  332 
Dvinsk,  German  objective,  255,  330,  332 
Russo-German  parley  near,  977 
warfare  in  and  about,  602-03,  723,  987 
Dye-stuffs,  German  exports  of,  32 
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Ragle  Hut,  in  London,  1250 

East  African  Mounted  Rifles,  in  African  cam¬ 
paign,  966 

East  African  Regiment,  in  African  campaign, 
966 

East  Prussia,  invasions  of,  124,  158,  320,  419 
map  of  Russian  advance  into,  158 
under  Peace  treaty,  1330 

Eastern  Catholic  Church,  control  of,  65 
Eastern  Front,  during  1915,  317;  during  1916, 

599 

maps,  163,  169 
Russia  on  the,  155 

Eastern  Galicia,  contest  for,  1338 
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Eastern  Rumelia,  history  of,  66,  68-69 
Eastern  South  Africa,  V.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1246 
Eastleigh,  naval  aviation  at,  1090 
Eaucourt  l’Abbaye,  fight  for,  548-4  9,  557 
Eben,  von,  German  commander,  1038 
Ebert,  Friedrich,  posts  in  German  republic, 
1313,  1322 

Ecole  de  Joffre,  at  Lyons,  509 

Economics,  in  Germany,  940 

Ecuador,  representation  at  Peace  Conference. 

1325 

severed  diplomatic  relations,  6,  744 
Edea,  British  objective,  410 

Edgar,  W.  C.,  editor  of  the  Northwestern 

Miller,  888 

Edward  VII,  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  Eu- 

tente  Cortliale,  26 
Egypt,  as  British  base,  390 
Australians  in,  196,  198,  200 
claim  for  independence,  1339 
General  Allenby  in,  833 
Home  Rule  wanted  in,  186 
invaded  by  Senussi,  391 
Khedive  deposed,  228 
made  a  British  protectorate,  383 
Turkish  expedition  against,  382 
water  in,  827 

Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  campaigns  of, 

82  i 

map  illustrating  advance  of,  8^7 

Egyptian  Labor  Corps,  828 
Ehrenbreitstein,  from  the  air,  1322 
Einem,  von,  German  commander,  142,  302,  1036 
portraits,  1,1,5,  113  7 
Einjahrige,  of  Germany,  148,  152 
Eisner,  Herr  Kurt,  head  of  Bavarian  republic, 
1322 

El  Andja-Ismailia  Route,  for  main  Turkish 
drive,  384 

El  Arish,  Turkish  position,  384,  832 
El  Gharbi,  Cossacks  arrive  at,  636 
El  Ghoraniyeh,  bridge  built  at,  81,5 
El  Hanna,  failure  at,  628 
El  Kubeibeh,  Turkish  position  at,  840 
El  Kubri,  action  near,  389 
El  Kuneitrah,  resistance  at,  851 
El  Mughar,  resistance  at,  840 
El  Shatt,  ship  near,  386 
El  Ula,  Miicke  at,  218 
Elbasan,  captured,  1131 
Election,  Presidential,  of  1916,  430 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  the  Belgians,  at  outbreak 
of  war,  92 

end  of  letter  from,  1001, 
enters  Bruges,  1309 

Ellershaw,  General,  and  Kitchener,  488 
Elstot,  Colonel,  of  the  Manchesters,  1012 
Elwesh,  Miicke  at,  218 

Embargo,  on  American  munitions,  question  of, 
277 

on  American  shipping,  738 
upon  coasts  of  Greece,  570 
Emden,  crew  gets  ovation  at  Constantinople, 

21 7 

cruise  of  the,  map,  216 
German  raider,  196,  210,  214 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  construction  of, 
751 

Emir  Feisal,  Arab  commander,  850 
Emmich,  General  von,  German  commander, 

93-94 

portrait  in  group,  1,1,5 

Empress  of  Britain,  ship,  1312 
Enab,  captured,  84  2 

Encampment,  early  British,  in  France,  225 
Engine-cleaners,  women,  1061 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  work  of,  1103 
Engineer-Establishment,  of  Canadians,  1203 
Engineer  Train,  organization  of,  861 
Engineers,  erecting  a  cantonment  in  France, 
7  51 

German,  23 

organization  of  regiment,  859 
work  of,  1155-56,  1184 
England,  aircraft  attacks  on,  265,  930 
aircraft  of,  247 
and  Balkans,  61 
and  Bulgaria,  352 
and  Italy,  356,  360 
and  Rumania,  615-16 
leave-area  in,  1255 
offers  Cyprus  to  Greece,  374 
see  also  Great  Britain 
English,  in  Colonial  Canada,  1187 
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Enlistment,  in  Australia,  198 
in  Canada,  1046,  1060 
in  New  Zealand,  199 
Entente  Cordiale,  26 
Enver  Pasha,  in  Palestine,  841,  847 
Turkish  Minister  of  War,  222,  334,  336,  34/, 
343,  394,  403 
Epehey,  battle  of,  1140 
epenanconrt,  crossings  near,  1015 
J&pernay,  German  objective,  1034 
£pinal,  defenses  of,  304 
fortress  of,  91,  123 
Epinonville,  airplane  view  of,  1286 
reached.  1295 

Epirus,  and  Greek  Revolution,  710 
Er  Kemte,  meeting  at,  851 
Er  Rigm,  pool  drained,  830 
Ersatz  Reserve,  of  Austria-Hungary,  53 
Erzberger,  Mathias,  German  peace-delegate, 
1312,  1315 

Erzerum,  Russian  objective,  394,  632,  634 
Erzhingiam  in  Armenia.  632,  634 
Es-Sinn,  British  concentrate  before,  753 
Turkish  position,  626,  628-29 
Es  Sirr,  Turkish  force  at,  390 
Esnes,  a  branch  of  the  Forges,  456,  4  59 
Esnes,  3rd  U.  S.  Division  moving  through 
ruins  of,  115.1 

Esperey,  Pranchet  d’,  French  commander,  122, 
794 

Espifegle,  boat,  397 

Essad  Pasha,  Albanian  Chief,  380 

Essen,  Admiral  von,  naval  Commander-in- 

Chief,  j’24 

Essen,  importance  of,  961 

Esthonia,  cession  of,  987-88 

Estr^es,  village  in  Picardy,  511,  521-22 

£taln,  German  base  at,  444 

staples,  bombed,  926 

Etrich,  monoplane:  see  Taube, 

Eugene,  Archduke,  Austrian  commander,  578, 
774,  782 

Euphrates  River,  early  civilization  on  banks 

of,  393 

Euphrates  Valley,  Indian  troops  in,  204 
Europe,  status  of  states,  5 
Evarts,  General,  Russian  commander,  324 
Everyman’s  Clubs,  work  of,  1241 
Exchange,  fluctuations  of,  421 
Excise-Tax,  during  war,  423 
Exermont,  captured,  1299 


F 

Factories,  managed  by  workmen,  980 
Fagare,  Austrians  at,  1177 
Fajti  Hrib,  on  Italian  line,  598,  768 
Palaba,  steamship,  236-37,  272,  274,  418 
Falahiyeh  Position,  in  Mesopotamia,  628-29 
Falkenhayn,  General  von,  and  Verdun,  440, 
447,  638 

German  Chief  of  General  Staff,  111,  149,  327 
in  Jerusalem,  841 
in  Rumanian  campaign,  618,  620 
portraits,  4.J8,  44.; 

Falkenstein,  Captain  Count,  in  command  in 
East  Africa,  971 

Falkland  Islands,  naval  battle  off  the,  212 
Fanning,  U.  S.  destroyer,  1079 

Farley,  John  Cardinal,  in  Catholic  War  Coun¬ 
cil.  1238 

Farm  Women’s  Institutes,  war- work  of,  1052 
Farman  (Henri  and  Maurice),  and  aeroplanes, 
250,  252,  258 

Farmerettes,  Canadian,  105  1 

Farquhar,  Colonel,  D.  S.  O.,  commander  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  forces,  195 

Farrar,  Mme.  Geraldine,  singing  for  loans, 

/  /  ;n 

Fasciotti,  Baron,  Italian  minister  to  Rumania, 

615 

Fashoda,  dispute  over,  26 

Fausse  COte  Ravine,  attacking  slopes  north  of, 
464 

Fay,  Robert,  arrest  of,  425 

Fay,  and  Somme  battle,  517,  520-21 

Fayolle,  General,  French  commander,  514,  797, 

1017 

in  Italy,  778.  1171 
Feltre,  advance  towards,  1180 
Feluja,  entered,  762 
Fenian  Ram,  a  submarine,  231 
Ferdinand,  czar  of  Bulgaria,  abdication,  1129 
career  and  policies,  71-72,  366,  615,  1119 
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Ferdinand  I,  emperor  of  Austria,  abdication  of, 
4  6 

Ferdinand  I,  king  of  Rumania,  portrait,  6/5 
Ferdinand,  Archduke,  claimed  Hungary,  50 
F6re-en-Tardenois,  during  Marne  battle,  1030, 
1039,  1116 

Fernando  Po,  discovered  the  Cameroons,  408 
Ferry,  Jules,  French  minister,  354 
Festubert,  battle  of,  Canadians  at,  1194 
fighting  near,  149,  290,  308 
Festubert-Laventie,  line  of,  151 
Feuillferes,  and  Somme  battle,  521 
Fiat,  aeroplane  of,  253 
Fiat,  a  gun,  15 

Fiat,  motor  vehicles  in  war,  1184 
Field-Artillery  Brigade,  organization  of,  858 
Field-Fortification,  supply  post  of,  7 98 
Field-kitchens,  German,  behind  Ypres,  29 4 
Field-Post-ofilce,  on  the  front,  86.) 

Field  Service,  of  the  Red  Cross,  1228 
Field  Signal  Battalion,  organization  of,  860 
Fife,  attack  on,  967,  973 
Filipescu,  Rumanian  politician,  616 
Finances,  derangement  by  war.  7 
in  Canada,  1043-45 
in  Germany,  944 
of  the  United  States,  422 
Finland,  declared  independence,  978 
Fires,  in  factories  and  on  shipping,  425 
Firewood,  secured  by  peasants,  49.1 
First  American  Army,  1st  division  crosses  the 
Moselle,  1317 

organization  and  operations  of,  1118,  1141,  1287 
Firth  of  Forth,  surrender  of  German  fleet  near, 
1318,  1321 

Fisher,  Andrew,  and  the  war,  197 
Fisher,  H.  A.  L.,  of  the  War  Ministry,  658 
Fisher,  Eord,  1st  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  212,  340 
resignation  of,  471,  650 
Fismes,  fall  of.  1030 

Fitzgerald,  O.  A.,  secretary  of  Kitchener,  488 
Fiume,  Adriatic  port,  58,  254,  587,  1338,  1339, 
■13.il 

Five  Points,  Germans  accept  Wilson’s,  1310 
Flags,  the  French  flag  at  Strassburg,  113 
use  of  neutral,  268,  272 

Flags  of  Honor,  for  fulfilling  loan-quotas,  1221 
Flame-thrower,  use  of,  20,  290 
Flanders,  attack  in,  1272,  1276 
fighting  in  1915,  279 
proclaimed  independent,  999 
second  battle  of,  aircraft  in,  924 
suffering  in,  153 

Flash-light  Signalling,  post  for,  1131, 
Flaucourt,  and  Somme  battle,  521 
Flavelle,  Sir  Joseph,  and  Canadian  munitions, 
1046,  1048 

F16ron,  Fort,  assault  on,  94 

Flers,  and  Somme  battle,  534,  537,  542,  544,  557 
Flesquieres,  German  artillery  officer  at,  824 

Fletcher,  Rear-Admiral  William  B.,  American 
commander  at  Brest,  1075 
Fleurbaix  Sector,  1st  Canadian  Division  in, 
1193 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  observation  balloon  at,  243 
Fleury,  village  of,  452,  456,  459,  462 

Fleury-devant-Douaumont,  German  objective, 
462 

Fleville,  captured,  1299 

Flirey,  dwellings  of  the  89th  Division  in  Gas 
Hollow,  111 7 

Flondar,  Italians  driven  behind,  768 

Florence  Brigade,  loss  of,  768 
Florida,  battleship,  1088 
Fiorina,  and  Saloniki  campaign,  572-74 
Flotilla,  on  the  Tigris,  760 
Foch,  Marshal  Ferdinand,  and  American 
troops,  1110,  1287,  1302 
and  Somme  battle,  515 

appointed  Chief  of  General  Staff,  797,  874 
appointed  to  co-ordinate  Allied  forces,  1017 
at  Rapallo,  778 

early  commands  of,  115,  123,  136,  148,  300, 
306-07 

enters  Strasbourg,  1318 

Generalissimo  of  Allied  Armies  on  Western 
Front,  667,  1026 
in  Metz,  1311 

in  Supreme  War  Council,  826 
meets  German  envoys,  and  dictates  terms  of 
the  armistice,  1314 
Nivelle  preferred  to,  788 
plans  for  the  last  offensive,  1139 
portraits,  745,  1026 
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Foggia,  A.  E.  F.  School  at,  1106 
Pokier,  aeroplane,  258,  911-12,  920,  926 

Poley,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor,  Great  Lakes  Vi¬ 
cariate,  1244 

Fontaine-les-Croisilles,  on  British  front,  810 
Fontaine  Madame,  a  spring,  310 
Fontaine-notre-Dame,  captured,  824 
Food,  conservation  in  America,  1215 
in  Belgium,  1004 
in  Canada,  1049 
in  Germany,  949 
in  Great  Britain,  132,  660 
Food  Administration  Board,  in  United  States, 
1215 

Food-Kitchen,  in  Berlin,  US.'/ 

Foodstuffs,  and  blockades,  263,  272 
exports  to  Europe,  1216 
prices  of  Belgian,  878 

Forbes,  Captain  Kenneth  K.,  painting  of  Cana¬ 
dian  artillery  in  action,  544 
Forces  of  National  Defense,  at  Saloniki,  572 
Ford,  Henry,  peace  ship  of,  429 
Foreign  Office,  in  Paris,  1324,  1326 
Foreign  Trade,  of  the  United  States,  422 
Foret  de  Bourgogne,  occupied,  1150 
Foret  de  Compiegne,  armistice  signed  in,  1314 
Forges,  fighting  around,  451,  455,  457,  468 
in  the  Argonne,  1294,  1296 
Formidable,  ship,  234 
Fort  Fao,  captured,  393 

Fort  Garry  Horse,  joined  without  leave,  192 
on  parade,  and  after  Cambrai,  825 
Fort  Lamy,  in  Africa,  408 

Fosdick,  Raymond  B.,  chairman  of  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  1230 
Fosse  8,  fighting  about,  292,  295 
Fosses  Wood,  near  Verdun,  444 
Foster,  Sir  George,  portrait,  7044 
Four  de  Paris,  fighting  at,  299 
Four-Minutemen,  speeches  of,  1220 
Fourie,  Major,  Boer  leader,  414 
Fourteen  Points,  German  use  for  Wilson’s, 
1310,  1334 

Foyer  du  Soldat,  under  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1258 
France,  aircraft  of,  247,  250,  254,  912 
alliances  of,  26 
and  Balkans,  61 
and  Belgian  neutrality,  24,  89 
and  Bismarck,  352 
and  Italy,  351,  355-56,  360 
and  Morocco,  36 
and  Rumania,  615 
and  Tunis,  353,  356 
and  Turkey,  333,  336,  381 
armies  of,  5 

Army  of  Occupation,  1316 

at  the  end  of  1914,  225 

attitude  toward  Serbian  ultimatum,  86 

benevolent  war  societies  in,  508 

Coalition  Cabinet,  499 

colonies  of,  34 

disposition  of  army  in  first  fighting,  111 

evacuation  of,  required,  867 

extension  of  military  service,  38 

fighting  in,  1915,  299 

Finance  Committee  of,  499 

first  fighting  in,  112 

fleets  of,  472,  643 

force  at  Saloniki,  370,  372,  375,  380 
German  drive  against,  109 
Germany  declares  war  on,  87 
greetings  of  the  liberated  towns,  1262 
in  conquest  of  German  Africa,  407 
in  Seven  Years’  War,  3 
in  the  East,  1338 
in  war-time,  491 

included  in  work  of  C.  R.  B.,  885,  900 

indemnity  to  Germany,  24 

influence  of  American  troops  on,  750-51 

leave-areas  in,  1255 

loss  of  population,  7 

navy  in  Mediterranean,  208 

on  Peace,  867 

on  the  French  front  in  1917,  787 

preparations  to  resist  Germany,  110 

raided  by  Zeppelins,  255 

ratifies  treaty,  1335 

Red  Cross  work  in,  1227 

removal  of  government,  123 

represented  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 

shipping  of,  470 

special  treaties  to  protect,  1330 

submarines  of,  232 

subventions  for  Belgian  relief,  880,  884 


France,  supposed  attitude  of,  82 
to  be  evacuated,  1314 
topography  of,  91 
trenches  in,  9 

troops  in  Franco-Prussian  War,  4 
troops  in  Italy,  782,  1171-72,  1175,  1179 
women’s  work  in,  507 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1247,  1250,  1258 
Franche  Comte,  troops  from,  312 
Franchet  d’Esperey,  General,  on  Macedonian 
front,  1119 

Francis  Assickinack,  Algonquin  Indian,  205 
Francois,  von,  command  East  Prussians,  158,  160 

portrait  in  group,  1,1,5 
Franco-Prussian  War,  account  of,  24 
ammunition  expended  in,  10 
and  Belgian  neutrality,  89 
cost  of,  8 
forces  in,  4 

situation  in  Europe  after,  352 
Francport,  German  envoys  at,  1314 
Francqui,  M.,  meeting  with  Hoover,  894 
Franke,  Colonel  von,  in  command  in  Africa,  414 
Frankenau,  battle  of,  158 
Frankfurt,  bombarded,  927 
Frankfurt-on-Main,  view  in,  1,26 
Franks,  separation  of  East  and  West,  28 
Franz  Ferdinand,  Archduke,  assassination  of, 
45,  78-80 

mourning  in  Vienna  for,  81 
part  of  funeral  cortege,  83 
policy  of,  57 
portraits,  1,9,  69 

Franz  Josef,  emperor  of  Austria-Hungary, 

death  of,  and  its  effects,  45,  48,  772 
incidents  in  reign  of,  30,  46,  50,  56,  354 
portrait  of,  48 

Frauenlob,  light  cruiser,  906 

Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  army  of, 

palaces  of,  25 

Frederick,  Professor,  case  of,  998 
Freedom  of  the  Seas,  principle  of,  733,  1327 
Fregicourt,  and  Somme  battle,  521,  537,  544 
French,  Field-Marshal  Sir  John,  dispute  over 
munitions,  650 

in  command  British  Expeditionary  Force,  112, 
117-20,  129,  139,  148,  291-92 
portrait,  112 

relieved,  and  causes,  294-95,  418 
reports  of,  253-54,  288 

French,  fighting  in  improvised  defenses,  1,1, 7 
in  Colonial  Canada,  1187 
Infantry  at  Douaumont,  467 
infantry  awaiting  attack,  669 
machine-gun  corps,  442 
on  Balkan  front,  1122 
retreat  down  the  Vardar,  562 
soldiers  clearing  wreck,  979 
soldiers  incapable  of  active  service  mending 
roads,  670 

soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Orient,  576 
typical  regiment  resting  on  the  march,  673 
French  African  Forces,  transportation,  222 
French  Battle  Fleet,  in  the  Mediterranean,  222 
French-CanadianB,  and  Canadian  policies,  1056, 
1062 

and  the  war,  186,  188,  194 
at  Quebec,  193 
in  battle  of  the  Somme,  540 
in  Colonial  Canada,  1187 

French  Clerical  Party,  supported  Pope,  854 
French  Colonial  Corps,  at  St.  Mihiel,  1  2  90,  1292 
fighting  of,  131,  312,  314 
French-Colonials,  fall  back  at  Ypres,  1193 
in  prison  camp  at  Zossen,  786 
French  Independent  Air-Force,  at  St.  Mihiel, 
1291 

Frenzela  Torrent,  and  Valley,  on  Italian  front, 

1172,  1176 

Fresnes  heights  of,  792,  794,  796 
Fresnes-en-Woevre,  Franco-Amerlcan  objec¬ 
tive,  1291,  1300 
Fresnoy,  Canadians  at,  1198 

Freya  Stellung,  part  of  German  3rd  line,  1139 
Freyberg,  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  B.,  in  Somme  bat¬ 
tle,  554 

Freycinet,  de,  in  French  Cabinet,  500 
Freytag-Loringhoven,  Baron  von,  portrait,  638 
Frezenberg,  taken,  819 

Fricourt,  and  the  Fricourt  Salient,  512,  514, 

517,  520,  522,  534,  557 

Friedrichshafen,  aeroplane,  926 
Friedrichshafen,  with  Zeppelin,  24 7 
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Friends  of  Peace,  and  propaganda,  277,  4  25 
Friends  of  Truth,  and  propaganda,  277,  425 
Frise,  and  Somme  battle,  520 
Froide-Terre,  hill  near  Verdun,  4  29 
Fromentine,  naval  aviation  base  at.  1090 
Frushkagora  Mountains,  Serbian  objective,  178 
Fuel,  American  conservation  of,  1215,  1 2 1 S 
Fuel  Administration,  in  United  States,  1218 
Fulton,  Robert,  invented  a  submersible,  230 
Fumin  Woods,  French  objective,  164 
Furnes,  and  Hindenburg  Line,  1137 
received  French  War  Cross,  150 

G 

Gaafer  Pasha,  Turkish  leader,  391 
Gaba  Tepe,  landing  near,  34  3,  344 
Gagadima,  captured,  40S 
Galatea,  warship,  477 
Galicia,  Austria  mobilized  in,  156 
campaigns  in,  163,  167,  317,  419 
cession  of,  1337 

part  of  Austria-Hungary,  50,  54 
Poles  in,  28 

Russian  cam|>aigns  in,  604,  719 
sorting  German  mail  in,  60 1 
Gallery,  Germans  at  work  in  underground, 
79.1 

Gallieni,  General,  as  Minister  of  War,  316,  500 
military  governor  of  Paris,  128,  131,  134,  496 
Gallipoli,  and  the  Dardanelles,  map,  339 
expedition  to,  197,  333,  419 
Turkish  and  German  officers  at,  337 
Venizelos  and  the  campaign,  368 
wounded  taken  to  Egypt,  390 
Gallwitz,  General  von,  Teutonic  commander, 
369 

Gambetta,  escaped  in  balloon,  243 
Gamli,  railroad  terminus,  836 
Garaix,  despatch  telling  of  death,  258 
Garda,  I>ake,  in  the  Trentino,  351.  582,  588, 
1174 

Gardes  Civiques,  in  Belgium,  91,  93,  96 

Garfield,  Dr.  Harry  A.,  Fuel  Administrator, 
748,  1218 

Garibaldi,  Constantin,  in  Argonne  attack,  304 
Garibaldi,  Giuseppe,  Italian  liberator,  353-54 
Garibaldi,  Colonel  Feppino,  Italian  commander, 
583 

Garna,  Allied  objective,  410 
Garrison,  Bindley  M.,  resignation  of,  4  29 
Garros,  and  aeroplane  machine-gun,  258 
Garub,  occupied,  415 
Gas,  advancing  wave  of  poison,  28 5 
asphyxiating,  316 
poisonous,  14,  19,  20,  285,  418 
tear,  20 

wave  seen  from  the  air,  523 
Gasless  Sundays,  in  America,  1218 
Gas-Mask,  American,  20 
Gasolene,  conservation  ctf,  1218 
Gasp6  Bay,  sailing  port  of  Canadian  troops, 
191,  1190 

Gas-Regiment,  1st,  in  Meuse-Argonne  offen¬ 
sive,  1167 

Gatling,  Dr.  R.  J.,  inventor,  14 
Gattamelata,  removal  of  equestrian  statue  of, 
1185 

Gaucher,  General,  decorating  American  sol¬ 
diers,  1110 
Gaul,  and  Italy,  351 
Gaulois,  battleship,  489 
Gavrelle,  struggle  about,  812 
Gavril  Pasha,  arrest  of,  69 
Gaza,  British  objective,  832, •  834,  876 
Gaza-Beersheba  Dine,  illustrating  the  Turkish 
defenses  on  the,  map,  834 
Gazi,  battle  near,  967 
Gebel  Habeita,  Turkish  forces  at,  389 
Geddes,  Sir  Eric,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  666 

General  Revenue  Act,  Amendment  to,  268 
General  Staff,  the  triune,  778 
Genoa,  and  American  troops,  1181 
George  V,  King  of  England,  in  group  picture, 
557.  1329 

visits  France,  531,  557 
visits  Salisbury  Plain,  195 
with  Sir  Julian  Byng,  1190 
George  Xing  of  Greece,  death  of,  702 
George,  Prince,  High  Commissioner  of  Crete, 
700 

George,  Prince,  of  Serbia,  175 
George  Washington,  ship,  1077,  1155 
“  Georgian  Oates,”  ravine  of  the,  632 
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Gerard,  Ambassador,  recalled  from  Germany, 

736,  738,  872 

Gerb6viller,  Chasseurs  Alpins  at,  298 
German  East  Africa,  colony  of,  407,  409 
conquest  of,  963 
Indian  troops  in,  204 
mandate  for,  1330 

routes  of  invasion  and  lines  of  German  re- 
treat,  985 

German  Sew  Guinea,  taken  over,  223 
German  South-West  Atrica,  campaign  in,  419 
colony  of,  407,  4 o 9,  411,  414 
mandate  for,  1330 

Germans,  confiscating  Serbian  leather,  371 
feeding  the  Kaiser's  Loops,  am 
in  Austria-Hungary,  46,  49-58,  79 
in  United  States,  225 
infantry  reserves  waiting,  323 
parade  of  troops  in  Belgium,  108 
peculiar  mentality  of,  34 
Germany,  Crown  Prince  of,  abdication  of,  1322 
and  the  advance  on  Paris,  1030 
during  Nivelle’s  attack,  794 
in  command  German  forces,  109,  116,  302 
interview  with,  310 
portraits,  130,  445,  1313 
Germany,  Empire  of,  advance  and  retreat, 
map,  137 

advance  in  West,  101 

advance  into  Belgium,  90-91 

advance  into  B’rance,  116 

advance  on  Petrograd,  9S6 

aid  in  reducing  Serbia,  184 

aircraft  of,  912,  926 

and  Balkans,  77,  82,  84 

and  Belgian  relief,  880,  883 

and  Bulgaria,  366,  1129 

and  European  powers,  352 

and  Hague  Convention,  92 

and  Ireland,  656 

and  Italy,  356,  360,  772 

and  Libya,  391 

and  Morocco,  36 

and  outbreak  of  war,  80,  86-90 

and  Persian  Gulf  terminus,  39 

and  relief  in  Northern  France,  901-02 

and  Rumania,  614,  619 

and  Russia,  86,  155-56,  158,  606 

and  Russia’s  revolutions,  676,  687,  716 

and  separate  peace  with  Russia,  600 

and  the  League,  352 

and  the  War  Zone,  264,  270 

and  Turkey,  333,  335,  378,  381 

at  the  end  of  1914,  225 

at  war,  937 

blunders  of  naval  policy,  907 

Bureau  of  Raw  Materials  for  War,  503 

Cavalry  of,  134 

Centre  Party,  868 

commerce  of,  34 

controversy  with  United  States  over  sub¬ 
marines,  266,  269 
declared  war  on  France,  87 
defensive  position,  August,  1918,  1138 
disposition  of  armies  about  French  frontier. 
109 

economic  limitations  imposed  by  Treaty.  1332 

fleet  of,  26 

government  of,  42 

Great  Britain  declared  war  on,  90 

in  Triple  Alliance,  26 

increase  of  military  strength,  38 

industrial  transformation  of.  31 

intercepted  note  regarding  Mexico,  738 

leave-areas  in,  1255 

lines,  actual  and  projected,  map,  11)7 

manoeuvres  for  armistice  and  peace,  1397 

military  service  in,  39 

National  Assembly  at  Weimar,  1322 

offensive  of  March,  1918,  maps,  1011,  101 4 

offensive  of  March  and  April,  1918,  1007,  1027 

opinion  of  France,  4  98 

Parliamentary  System  ordered  by  Kaiser. 
1146 

peace  gestures  in,  868  • 

peace  offer  of,  730 

Peace  Plenipotentiaries  sent  to  Foch,  7314 
plan  of  attack  on  France,  110 
plans  for  re-making  world,  as  shown  in  Ber¬ 
lin  map,  903 
prison  camp  in,  869 

propaganda  in  America  and  Mexico,  5,  422, 
424 

republican  constitution  for,  1322 
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Germany,  Empire  of,  restrictions  on  militauy 

power  imposed  by  treaty,  1332 
retreat  to  the  Arras-St.  Quentin-Soissons 
line,  787 

revolution  in,  1320 
states  of,  as  republics,  1322 
submarines  of,  232-33 
treaty  with  Bulgaria,  704 
troops  in  Franco-Prussian  War,  4 
unification  of,  24,  26 
war-time  naval  policy,  207 
Y.  work  in,  1251,  1258 
Gesnes,  captured,  1290 
Gette,  Belgian  river,  93,  96 
Gettysburg,  forces  engaged  at,  4 
Gey  Dag,  on  Turkish  flank,  632 
Ghaleb  Pasha,  Vali  and  Turkish  Commander- 
in-Chief,  850 

Gheluvelt,  British  and,  149,  152,  154 
Ghenadiev,  Bulgarian  minister,  77,  366 
Ghennes,  attack  near,  1146 
Ghent,  bombed,  255 
capital  of  East  Flanders,  1000,  1280 
fighting  near,  1150 
town  fined,  991 

Ghent  Canal,  German  stand  at,  1147 
Ghent  University,  German  reorganization  of, 
999 

Gliurkas,  in  Gallipoli,  Mesopotamia,  etc.,  349, 
753,  756,  833,  842 

Giardino,  Italian  commander,  1175 

Gibbons,  James  Cardinal,  in  Catholic  War 
Council,  1238 
portrait,  1237 

Gibeon,  northern  outpost,  415 
Gibraltar,  anti-submarine  base,  1075,  1080 
Gibraltar,  Straits  of,  guard  at,  239 
Gibson,  Hugh,  and  Belgian  relief,  879 
Gievres,  American  use  of,  1103,  1167 
Ginchy,  and  Somme  battles,  533-34,  537,  543, 
557 

Giolitti,  Italian  leader,  360 

Giordino,  General,  Italian  commander,  588,  778 
Gird  Trench,  resistance  of,  545 
Girls,  studying  gas-engineering,  1051 
war-worker  playing  “Old  Glory,"  1251/ 
working  a  farm,  663 

Giudicaria  Valley,  in  the  Trentino,  361,  582 
Givenchy,  Canadians  at,  1194 
engagements  at  or  near,  149,  290 
Givet,  fortress  of,  117,  122 
Givet-Maubeuge,  line  of,  118 
Gladstone,  [W.  E.],  premier.  70 
Glasgow,  light  cruiser,  210,  212 
Glassware,  in  Germany,  32 

Gleason,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Joseph  M.,  Pa¬ 
cific  .Vicariate,  1244 
Glen,  tramp  steamer,  215 
Glencorse  Wood,  resistance  at,  820 
Glennon,  Most  Rev.  John  J.,  in  Catholic  War 
Council,  1238 
Glory,  ship,  191 

Glossop,  Captain  John  C.  T.,  of  the  Sydney, 
215 

Gloucester,  light  cruiser,  222 
Gneisenau,  armored  cruiser,  210,  212,  223 
Gnome,  an  engine,  250,  252 

Godfrey,  Dr.  Hollis,  in  Advisory  Commission, 
748 

Goeben,  battle-cruiser,  222,  336,  341 
Gogu  Negulescu,  Rumanian  senator,  622 
Gold,  in  Germany,  944 

Golden  Bystritza,  on  the  Russian  line,  608 
Golden  Horn,  waterway,  335 
Goldop,  fighting  at,  158 
Goliath,  ship,  34  7 

“  Goliaths  ”  Northern  vessels,  230 
Golitzin,  premier  of  Russia,  870 
Goltz,  General  von  der,  as  Governor  General 
of  Belgium,  106 
confessions  of,  427 
military  tutor  to  Turks,  338 
Gommecourt,  and  the  battle  of  the  Somme, 
512,  517-18,  520,  534 
evacuation  of,  805 

Gompers,  Samuel,  in  Advisory  Commission, 
748 

Gondrecourt,  A.  E.  F.  trained  near,  1105, 
1108-09 

Gonnelieu,  tak^n,  824 
Good  Hope,  armored  cruiser,  210 
Goodenough,  Commodore,  in  battle  of  the 
Bight  of  Heligoland,  208 
Goose  Crest,  hill  near  Verdun,  445-451 
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Gordon,  Sir  Charles,  war- work  of,  1049 
Gordon  Highlanders,  annihilated,  122 
Gore  Resolution,  presented  in  Congress,  276 
Goremykin,  Ivan  L.,  premier  of  Russia,  599 
Gorizia,  and  Caporetto  disaster,  767-68,  776 
broken  terrain,  map,  596 
captured,  592-93,  597 
cession  of,  1338 
key  to  Trieste,  578-79,  582,  584 
on  the  Isonzo  front,  361,  364 
Gorringe,  General,  expedition  up  the  Karun,  396 
Gotha,  aeroplane,  252,  920,  926 
Gotha,  French  objective,  465 
Gough,  Sir  Hubert,  British  commander  522 
808,  1010,  1016 

Gough,  Brig.-General  John,  staff  officer  of  1st 

Army,  284,  819 

Gounaris,  premier  of  Greece,  368,  704 
Gouraud,  General,  and  Army  of  Occupation, 
1  6  1  6 

enters  Strasbourg,  1318 

French  .  commander,  near  Rheims,  1035,  1141 
Gouzecourt,  taken  and  re-taken,  824  8°6 
Goworowo,  Russians  at,  326 
Gradisca,  part  of  Austria-Hungary,  50 
Gradsko,  French  at,  376 
Graeco-Bulgarian  Frontier,  on  the,  563 
Graeco-Serbian  Frontier,  Allied  artillery  on 
»  67 

Grain,  commandeered,  264 
declared  contraband,  222 
Grajevo,  street  scene  in,  161 
Grand  Couronne,  hills  near  Nancy,  115,  132 
1126 

Grandcourt,  during  Somme  battle,  555 
evacuation  of,  805 

Grand  Fleet,  of  Great  Britain,  470,  47  7,  480,  484 
6th  Battle  Squadron  of  the  (American),  1087, 
1088 

Grand  Haneau,  captured,  1146 
Grandpre,  taken,  1148,  1302 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  System,  and  the  war. 

Grave  di  Papadopoli,  Piave  island,  1180 
Gravenstafel,  captured,  822 
on  Canadian  flank,  1193 
Graziani,  General,  French  commander,  in  Italy, 

Grdzletza,  a  typical  Serbian  village,  183 
Great  Britain,  Admiralty  and  Belgian  relief, 
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aircraft  of,  252,  258 

and  Belgium’s  neutrality,  24,  89 

and  Declaration  of  London,  259 

and  Eastern  Rumelia,  70 

and  Entente  Cordiale,  26 

and  Koweit,  39 

and  Russo-Turkish  War,  31 

and  Turkey,  333,  336 

armies  of,  5 

Army  of  Occupation,  1316 
at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
at  the  end  of  1914,  225 

attitude  toward  Serbian  ultimatum,  85,  87-90 

breakdown  of  the  Fifth  Army,  1009 

British  people  at  war,  645 

Canadians  in  Army  and  Navy  of,  1204 

Coalition  Cabinet  of,  651-58 

Colonies  of,  34 

commerce  of,  34 

contributions  to  C.  R.  R„  885 

controversies  with  United  States,  262 

declares  war  against  Turkey,  381 

declares  war  on  Germany,  90,  64  7 

effect  of  her  naval  policy  on  Germany,  908 

expenditure  during  Napoleonic  Wars,  8 

forces  moved  to  fill  gap  at  North,  143 

in  conquest  of  German  Africa,  407 

in  Egypt,  382-83 

in  Seven  Years  War,  3 

in  the  East,  1338 

interest  in  Suez  Canal.  382 

K.  of  C.  in,  1242 

naval  attack  on  German  land  troops,  150 

naval  battles  of,  210,  469 

naval  raids  on,  218 

Naval  Reserve,  472 

new  ministries  formed,  659 

on  Peace,  867 

on  the  British  front  in  1917,  805 
overseas  empire  heartily  joins  the  war,  185 
preparedness  and  power  of  fleet,  207 
ratifies  treaty,  1335 
Royal  Naval  Division,  340 
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Great  Britain,  shipping  of,  470 

submarines  of,  232-33 

subvention  for  Belgian  relief,  880,  884 

supposed  attitude  of,  84 

Territorial  Division,  340 

treatment  of  refugees,  105 

troops  in  Italy,  7 81,  1171,  1175-76,  1179-SO 

troops  in  Mesopotamia,  75.1,  759 

ultimatum  to  Germany,  90 

veterans  at  Victoria  after  furlough,  652 

volunteer  troops,  279,  649 

war  debt,  8 

see  also  British  Expeditionary  Force,  Gal¬ 
lipoli,  Guards,  Jutland,  Mesopotamia,  Pales¬ 
tine,  Somme,  Ypres,  Zeebrugge,  etc. 

“  Greatest  Mother  in  the  World,”  original  of 
poster,  lila 

Greece,  affected  by  Italy’s  entrance  to  war,  358 
Allied  ultimatum  to,  707,  710-12 
and  Bulgaria,  70 
and  Constantinople,  333 
and  French  politics,  499 
and  Macedonia,  74,  77-78 
and  Serbia,  365-66,  370,  374,  376,  380 
and  the  Balkans,  60,  62,  63,  65 
and  the  War  —  The  Venizelist  Revolt,  699 
and  Turkey,  24,  335 
at  the  end  of  1914,  225,  228 
declares  war  against  Bulgaria  and  German 
Empire,  714 
during  1917,  876 
in  the  East,  1338 
land  ceded  to,  1337-38 
mobilization  ordered,  369 
neutrality  of,  365-66,  368,  370,  704-05 
policy  towards  Allies,  559,  565,  572 
profits  by  second  Balkan  war,  699,  702 
Provisional  Government  of,  710 
representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
royal  family  of,  709,  714 
threatens  Saloniki  troops,  575 
Greek  Catholic  Church,  centered  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  333 
Influence  of,  74 

see  also  Eastern  Catholic  Church 
Greek-fire,  and  flame-thrower,  20 
Greeks,  armies  of,  2 
on  the  Balkan  front,  1119,  1122 
Green  Cross,  members  work  with  Y.,  1250 
Greenland,  colony  of  Denmark,  5 
Greif,  raider,  475 
Gremilly,  wood  of,  440,  452 
Grenades,  for  rifles,  610 
hand-grenades,  1,  14-15 
Grenadiers,  origin  of,  15 

Gresham,  Corporal  James  B.,  one  of  the  first 
American  casualties  in  France,  749,  751 
Grey,  Sir  Edward,  assurance  regarding  fleet, 
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comments  of,  81->82 
in  Joint  War  Council,  500 
on  right  of  blockade,  265 
policy  of,  26,  86-90 
portrait,  86 

removed  from  office,  658 
Grigorovitch,  Admiral,  Minister  of  Marine,  611 
Grindell,  General,  German  peace  delegate,  1315 
Grodek,  fighting  at,  165 
Grodno,  fighting  near,  163 

Groener,  von,  successor  to  Ludendorff,  1283, 
1316 

Gronna,  Senator,  filibuster  and  negative  vote 
of,  738,  743 

Grootfontein,  provisional  capital  at,  415-16 
Gnard,  at  the  Royal  Salute,  1190 
Guard  Rifles,  stand  of,  134 
Guards,  British  troops,  121,  295 
in  Somme  battle,  537,  543 
Guatemala,  declared  war,  6,  74  4 
representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Guemappe,  struggle  around,  812 
GuSpratte,  Admiral,  in  command  at  Gallipoli, 
341-42 

Gueudecourt,  and  Somme  battle,  534,  544-4o, 

649 

Gufars,  Tigris  boats,  76.1 

Guillaumat,  General,  on  Macedonian  front,  1119 
Guillemln,  Greek  protest  handed  to,  559 
Guillemont,  and  Somme  battle,  525,  529-34,  557 
Guipavas,  naval-aviation  base  at,  1090 
Guise,  General  de,  in  command  Belgian  troops, 
146 

Guise,  on  German  2nd  line,  1138,  1280 
victory  of,  122,  124 
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Gujau,  naval  aviation  base  at,  1090 
Gulflight,  vessel,  236-37,  272,  274,  418 
Gumbinnen,  actions  about,  158,  162 
Gunner,  British,  copying  instructions,  101 7 
Guns,  American  naval,  on  Western  front,  1087 
anti-aircraft,  930 
French,  11,  251 
on  a  fixed  mount,  555 
Berthas  at  Verdun,  443 

boring  inside  breech  pieces  of  heavy,  661 
British,  rescued  from  the  Carso,  776 
bursting  shells  from  anti-aircraft,  928 
captured  by  Canadians  on  Arras  front,  1205 
captured  from  Serbia,  179 
captured  German,  1298 
carried  across  Africa,  410 
first  American  gun  fired  in  France,  71/9 
French  37-mm.,  and  its  crew,  1116 
75s,  14,  300,  442 
“heavies”  in  position,  1145 
German,  captured  by  British  advance,  1282 
German  picture  of  English,  66 3 
hauling  into  position  on  Canadian  front.  119 7 
instruction  in  handling  and  loading,  50,  800-01 
Italian,  dragged  up  mountains,  362 
large,  on  Isonzo  front,  589 
mounted  on  pontoons  in  marshes,  7 83 
on  floating  batteries,  784 
Japanese  at  Brest-Litovsk,  328 
Lewis,  on  aeroplane,  21 
moving  them  up,  in  spite  of  mud,  822 
naval,  in  Serbia,  372 
of  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  206 
position  of  German  long-range,  that  bom¬ 
barded  Paris,  1019 
railway-mounting  for,  516 
rapid-fire,  used  by  Italians,  592 
sent  by  Allies  to  Italy,  767 
•sent  by  French  to  Belgrade,  182 
Skodas  at  Verdun,  443 
spotted  by  aeroplanes,  253 
temporarily  lost  in  Sanctuary  Wood,  1202 
testing  bores  of  French,  29 
to  be  surrendered  by  Germany,  1315 
types  of,  12 

see  also  Ammunition,  Artillery,  Gatling-gun, 
Howitzers,  Machine-guns,  Shells,  etc. 

Gurin,  British  frontier  post,  410 
Gurko,  General,  resignation  of,  689 
Gushev,  former  Bulgarian  premier,  367 
Gutchevo,  dominated  by  Cat  Rock,  178 
Gutchkov,  in  Russian  Revolutionary  Cabinet, 
686,  689 

Guthrie,  Hugh,  in  Canadian  Cabinet,  1062 
Guynemer,  French  ace,  912,  914,  918,  920,  924 
portrait,  918 

Guyot  de  Salins,  General,  French  commander, 
464 

Gwendolen,  armed  steamer,  224 
Gymnote,  a  submarine,  232 
Gypsies,  in  the  Balkans,  64 
Gyroscopes,  use  in  torpedo,  232 

H 

Haelen,  crossing  at,  96 

Haeseler,  Field-Marshal  von,  German  com¬ 
mander,  440,  551,  555,  447 
Hagen,  Major  von  den,  killed,  388 
Hagen  Stellung,  part  of  German  3rd  line,  1139 
Hague  Convention,  and  gas,  19 
and  neutral  powers,  92 
forbade  poison,  285 
provisions  for  warfare,  98,  102 
Hai  River,  crossing  the,  753 
Haig,  Sir  Douglas,  and  Allied  offensive,  1133, 
1140 

and  German  offensive,  1009 

and  Nivelle,  788,  790,  808 

as  Commander-in-Chief,  295,  418 

at  Mons,  117,  119-22 

at  the  Somme,  515 

in  last  northern  offensive,  1263 

in  Metz,  1311 

portraits,  123,  499,  557,  1136,  1203 
takes  Messines  Ridge,  874 
Haisnes,  fighting  near,  292 
Haiti,  declared  war,  6,  74  4 
representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Hajvoronka,  engagement  at,  330 
Halberstadt,  an  airplane,  912,  918 
Haldane,  Lord,  and  the  war,  646,  650-51 
Halicz,  during  last  Russian  offensive,  723 
engagement  at,  318 
Halil  Bey,  Turkish  commander,  405 
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Hall  of  Mirrors,  Versailles  Palace,  Peace 

Treaty  signed  in,  1335 
Ham,  actions  near,  142,  1014 
regained  by  France,  1270 
surrendered,  1135 

Hamadan,  retreats  to  and  from,  634-36,  764 
Hamar  Lake,  in  Mesopotamia,  398 
Hamburg,  port  of,  33,  44,  961 
Hamburg-American  Company,  and  false  clear¬ 
ances,  427 
Hamel,  taken,  1263 

Hamilton,  General  Sir  Ian,  in  command  at 
Gallipoli,  340,  347-350 
report  of,  196 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  portrait,  1052 
Hampshire,  cruiser,  488 

“Hand  of  the  Massiges,”  struggle  for,  313 
Handeni,  British  General  Headquarters,  970 
Handley-Page,  aeroplane  constructor,  934 
aeroplane,  925,  927,  931,  111 9 

Hanna,  Most  Rev.  Edward  J.,  in  Catholic  War 
Council,  1238 

Hanna,  Hon.  W.  J.,  war- work  of,  104  9 
Hannah,  Belgian  relief  ship,  883 

Hannyngton’s  Brigade,  in  action,  970 
Hanrahan,  Captain  David  C.,  in  command  of 
Santee,  1092 

Hanseatic  League,  cities  composing,  33 
Hapsburgs,  Austrian  dynasty,  31,  45 
Haqiqah,  a  channel  of  the  Euphrates,  398 

Harbord,  General  J.  G.,  in  command  S.  O.  S., 
1158 

Hardaumont,  near  Verdun,  457,  466 
Hardecourt,  British  objective,  516,  520-21,  524, 
529,  531 

Hareira,  attack  on,  834 
Harpalyce,  relief  ship,  888 
Harris,  Lloyd,  war-work  of,  104  9 
Hart  House,  Toronto  University,  1063 
Hartlepool,  bombarded,  218 

Hartmanns  weilerkopf,  fighting  at,  299,  306, 

316 

Harwich,  German  submarines  surrendered  at, 
1318,  1321 

Hasbrouck,  attack  on,  1020 

Haskins,  Major-General,  in  command  in  East 
Africa,  968,  972 
Hasuaar,  captured,  415 
Haudromont,  fortress  of,  436 
quarries  of,  464 

Haumont,  at  Verdun,  440,  442,  444,  452 
Hausen,  General  von,  in  command  3rd  German 
army,  97,  109,  117 

Haussimont,  schools  for  A.  E.  F.  at,  1106 
Haute  Chevauchee,  a  ridge,  310 
Havre,  Americans  use  port  of,  1103,  1161 
British  base  at,  1160 
Hawke,  war-vessel,  234 
Hawker,  British  ace,  915 
“  Hawk’s  Castle,”  of  the  Hapsburgs,  50 
Hay,  Merle  D.,  one  of  the  first  American  cas¬ 
ualties  in  France,  749,  751 
Hayes,  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  J.,  Director  of  Cath¬ 
olic  Chaplains,  1236,  1238,  1242,  1244 
Hazebrouck,  1st  Canadian  Division  billeted  at, 
1191 

bombed,  255 

Heatless  Mondays,  in  United  States,  1218 
Hebuterne,  engagement  at,  308 
Hedjaz,  Arabs  revolt  in,  762,  846 
new  state  erected,  1338,  1340 
representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Hedjaz  Railway,  attacks  on,  84  6,  850 
Heeringen,  Field-Marshal  Josias  von,  Ger¬ 
man  commander,  110,  115,  141 
portraits,  HI,  H5,  61,1 
Heineman,  Daniel,  and  Belgian  relief,  879 
Hela,  light  cruiser,  233 

Helfferich,  Doctor,  in  control  of  German  treas¬ 
ury,  9  44 

Helgoland,  dreadnaught,  936 

Heligoland,  fortified  island,  43,  208,  219,  1333 
mutiny  in,  1320 

Heligoland,  Bight  of,  battle  of,  208 
Hellenic  Colonies,  Congress  of,  in  Paris,  710 
Helles,  Cape,  fortified,  339,  342-43,  347-48 
Helmets,  use  of,  14,  19 
Hem,  and  Somme  battle,  521-22 
Henderson,  Arthur,  of  the  War  Ministry, 
658-59,  666 

Henrys,  General,  on  Balkan  front,  1122 
Herbebois  Wood,  near  Verdun,  440-41,  444,  446 
Herbecourt,  and  Somme  battle,  520-21 
Herbertshohe,  captured,  223 
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Hermada,  Monte,  Austrian  fortification,  596, 

598,  768-71 

Hermann  Stellung,  carried,  1280-81 
part  of  German  3rd  Line,  1139,  1147-48 
Hermes,  vessel,  234 

Herr,  General,  and  Verdun,  439,  44  1,  447 
Hertling,  Count  von,  Chancellor  of  Germany, 
86S,  962,  984,  1307 
Herzegovina,  cession  of,  1337 
see  also  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
Herzog,  General  and  the  war,  200 
Boer  leader,  412 

Hessian  Trench,  capturing  the,  547 
Heydebreck,  Colonel  von,  in  command  in  Af¬ 
rica,  414 

High  Explosives,  in  ammunition,  14 
Highlanders,  in  Somme  battle,  527,  554 
route-marching  in  Saloniki.  1120 
the  48th,  marching  through  Toronto,  189 
High  Seas  Fleet,  of  Germany,  470,  476-77, 

484-85,  1067,  1075 

surrender  of  greater  part  of,  1318,  1321 
High  Wood,  fighting  for,  526-28,  531,  534 

536-37,  542 

Higoutchi,  Lieut.-Colonel,  Japanese  com¬ 
mander,  996 
Hill  60,  destroyed,  816 

Hill  70,  struggle  for,  294,  418,  821,  1198 
Hill  145,  occupied,  S10 

Hill  240,  fortifications  near,  recaptured,  602 

Hill  265,  part  of  Mo'rt  Homme,  456 

Hill  295,  part  of  Mort  Homme,  456 

Hill  304,  near  Verdun,  436,  455-56,  459,  468 

Hill  344,  near  Verdun,  444 

Hill  351,  near  Verdun,  44  4 

Hill  378,  near  Verdun,  466,  1296 

Hill  383,  attack  on,  580 

Hill  1070,  capture  of,  836 

Hindenburg,  Field-Marshal  Paul  von,  and  last 

days  of  Germany  army,  1283 
and  Verdun,  454,  638 
at  Austrian  Headquarters,  718 
comment  upon,  327 

conference  with  Ludendorff,  etc..  Sept.  29, 
1918,  1279,  1307-08 
delegate  to  Brest-Litovsk,  982 
German  commander,  160,  162,  167,  317,  320 
in  command  Russian  front,  606 
portraits,  1ST,  1,1,5 
prepares  Siegfried  Line,  874 
statues  of,  91, 7,  958 
Hindenburg  Line,  attack  on,  1027 
battle  of  the,  1271 
Canadians  pierce,  1208 
during  August  offensive,  1135,  1137 
German  fortified  positions  on,  788,  810,  812, 
874 

•  retreats  to,  805,  874,  1266,  1268 
Second  American  Corps  and,  1275 
Hindus,  immigrants  refused  admittance,  202 

Hines,  Major-General  John  L.,  American  com¬ 
mander,  1300 

Hintze,  Admiral  von,  German  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary,  1130,  1146,  1307-08 
Hipper,  Vice-Admiral,  German  naval  com¬ 
mander,  219,  476,  484 
Hirsa,  occupied,  1150 
Hirson,  fortress  of,  122,  1139 
Hodeidah,  MUcke  at,  216 
Hodge,  John,  of  the  War  Ministry,  658 
Hoeppner,  General  Lieut,  von,  head  of  Aerial 
Combatant  Forces,  920 
Hoffman,  General,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  982 
Hogsheads,  as  shelters,  584 
Hogue,  battle-cruiser,  209,  233,  236 
Hohenberg,  Duchess  of,  assassination  of,  79 
funeral  coach,  83 

Hohenzollern  Redoubt,  holding  the,  295 
Hohenzollerns,  German  dynasty  of,  30 
Holazin,  defeat  of,  391 

Holbrook,  Lieutenant,  exploit  in  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  34  2 

Holland,  John  Philip,  built  submarines,  231 
Holland,  and  Belgium  relief,  880 
and  independence  of  Belgium,  89 
as  a  neutral,  260 
during  war,  644 
guard  on  frontier,  27/ 

Kaiser  and  Crown  Prince  flee  to,  1313-14 
K.  of  C.  in,  1242 

Minister  takes  over  United  States  affairs  in 
Germany,  738 
munitions-making  in,  271 
treatment  of  refugees,  105-06 
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Holland-Belgium  Frontier,  guards  at,  265 
Hollebeke,  captured,  820 

Holnon,  and  assault  on  Hin  lenburg  Line,  1274 
Holyhead,  auxiliary  sub-chaser  base,  1080 
Holy  War,  or  Jehad,  proclaimed,  222,  336,  385. 
847,  964 

Home  Buie  Bill,  for  Ireland,  84,  654 
Home  Service,  of  Red  Cross,  1228 
Home,  fell,  852 

Honduras,  representation  at  I’eace  Conference, 

1325 

severs  diplomatic  relations,  6,  744 
Hong-Kong,  mountain  battery  from,  833 
Hood,  Bear-Admiral,  British  fleet  commander, 
218,  471,  480,  483 

Hooge,  actions  near,  152,  290,  514 
captured,  820 

Hoover,  Herbert  C.,  Food  Controller,  748,  879 
meets  M.  Francqui,  894 
relief  work  of,  880 

Horizon-blue,  French  uniform  color,  300 
Horn,  Werner,  attempt  to  blow  up  interna¬ 
tional  bridge,  425 

Horne,  Sir  Henry,  position  of  his  army,  808, 
819 

Horses,  of  St.  Mark’s,  586 

Horthy,  Admiral,  Regent  of  Hungary,  1337 
Hostess  Houses,  in  camps,  1223,  1233 
Hotchkiss,  a  gun,  15 

Hotzendorff,  Conrad  von,  on  Italian  front,  1177 
Housatonic,  destroyed  by  submarine,  230 
mine-planter,  1086 

Houthulst  Forest,  Belgians  take,  1278 
Howitzers,  Austrian,  7  45 
British,  directed  by  airplane,  538 
description  of,  12 
English,  13 
mammoth  French,  6 
on  railway  mounting,  British,  516 
Hudi  Log,  captured,  768 
Huerta,  Victoriana,  arrest  of,  427 
Hughes,  General  Sir  Sam,  Canadian  Minister 
of  Militia,  188,  fc'47,  1046 
Hughes,  W.  N.,  and  the  war,  198 
Hulluch  Quarries,  fighting  in,  292,  295 
Hulse,  William,  and  Belgian  relief,  879 
Humbert,  French  commander,  1139 
Humbert,  King,  and  Franz  Josef,  354 
Handing  Line,  of  German  defense,  1138 
Hungary,  coronation  of  Karl  IV,  45 
Magyars  and  Slavs  in,  46 
member  of  dual  monarchy,  48,  50 
new  state  erected,  1340 
occupied  by  Rumania,  1338 
organization  of  army,  53 
peasant  recruits,  53 
terms  of  treaty  with  1337 
treatment  of  Rumanians,  614 
Huningen,  and  French  area  of  occupation,  1318 
evacuated,  1132 

Hurtebise  Farm,  on  Craonne  Plateau,  792,  794, 
797 

Husab,  occupied,  415 
Hussein,  Emir,  conquests  of,  850 
Hussein  Pasha,  made  "  Sultan  of  Egypt,”  383 
Hussite  Movement,  in  Bohemia,  54 
Huts,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1251,  1259 
portable  Nissen,  1271 
Hyderabad,  Nizam  of,  and  the  war,  204 
Hydroaeroplanes,  floating  and  being  lifted,  923 
invention  of,"  250 
used  in  Italian  marshes,  784 
Hydrophones:  see  Listening  Devices 

I 

Idar,  Maharaja  of,  comment  of,  203 
Igel,  Wolf  von,  indictment,  4  27 
lie  Tudy,  naval  aviation  base  at,  1090 
Iliescu,  General,  Rumanian  soldier,  622 
Illyria,  formation  of,  58 

Immelmann,  Lieutenant,  aviator,  439,  915 
Immigration,  into  Canada,  1188 
policy  towards,  427 
Imperator,  ship,  1213 
Imperial  Camel  Corps,  actions  of,  832 
Imperial  Guards,  revolt  of,  684 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  war-work  of,  1052 

Imperial  War  Cabinet,  of  Great  Britain,  659, 
667,  1064 

Inchy,  taken,  1205 
Income  Tax,  during  the  war.  423 
Indefatigable,  battleship,  477,  543 
Independent  Air  Force,  work  of,  926 
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Independent  Labor  Party,  of  Great  Britain,  653 
Independent  Socialists,  revolt  in  Germany, 
1320 

India,  at  the  Mohammedan  hour  of  prayer,  625 
claim  for  independence,  1339 
Home  Rule  struggles  in,  186,  202 
native  princes  and  the  war,  203 
participates  in  war,  185,  201 
representation  at  I’eace  Conference,  1325 
troops  in  Bagdad,  761 

troops  in  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  384, 
833 

troops  sent  to  Africa,  966-67 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1246 
India,  auxiliary  cruiser,  238 
Indian  Army,  in  Mesopotamia,  393 
Indian  Army  Corps,  actions  of,  152,  282 
Indian  Artillery,  at  Gallipoli,  34  4 
Indians,  American,  and  the  war,  295,  1224 
Indomitable,  battle  cruiser,  297,  219,  221 
Infantry  Brigades,  organization  of,  856 
Inflexible,  battle-cruiser,  212,  342 
Ingenohl,  Admiral  von,  superseded,  222 
Inheritance  Tax,  during  war,  423 
Insignia,  covered,  688 

Inspector-General’s  Department,  of  A.  E.  F., 

1 169 

Insterburg,  entered,  158 
Instruments,  of  warfare,  2,  14 
Intelligence  Departments,  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  1167 
Intelligence  Service,  of  Great  Britain,  1081, 
1084 

Inter-Allied  Games,  in  Pershing  Stadium,  1256 

Inter-Allied  Beparations  Commission,  on  Ger¬ 
man  payments,  1327 

Inter-Allied  Supreme  Council  of  War,  1174 
International  Labor  Conference,  and  meeting, 
1333-34 

International  Labor  Organization,  and  the 

League,  1330,  1333 

International  Law:  see  Blockades,  Contraband, 
Submarines,  etc. 

International  Naval  Conference,  and  Declara¬ 
tion  of  London,  259 

Intrepid,  block-ship  at  Zeebrugge,  1098 
Invergordon,  mine-base  at,  1086 
Inverness,  mine-base  at,  1086 
Inverness  Copse,  resistance  at,  820 
Invincible,  battle-cruiser,  212,  480 
Iphigenia,  block-ship  at  Zeebrugge,  1098 
Ireland,  Most  Bev.  John,  in  Catholic  War 
Council,  1238 

Ireland,  and  Home  Rule,  84 
claim  for  independence,  1339 
K.  of  C.  in,  1242 
Sinn  Fein  rebellion  in,  656 
troubles  in,  654 

United  States  reservation  concerning,  1336 
Iringa,  reached,  971 
Iris,  a  ferry-boat,  1097 
Irish,  in  Colonial  Canada,  1187 
in  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  833 
in  Messines  and  Ypres  battle,  816,  819 
in  Somme  battle,  532 
in  United  States,  225 
Irish- Americans,  and  Germans,  424 
Irish  Nationalists,  political  party,  648,  654 
Irish  Bepublic,  declared,  656 
Iron,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  29,  32 
Iron  Corps,  the  20th  Corps  of  France,  115,  123, 
137 

Iron  Division,  the  28th  U.  S.  Division.  1300 
Iron  Duke  (H.  M.  S.),  super-dreadnaught,  485 
Iron  Gate,  of  the  Danube,  59 
Irredentists,  hopes  of  the,  354,  360 
Irresistible,  ship,  343 
Ishtip,  Allied  objective,  1127-28 
Iskan  Pasha,  Turkish  commander,  396 
Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  382 
Ismailia,  British  headquarters,  384,  388 
Ismailia  Ferry,  British  headquarters  at,  384, 
388 

Isonzo  Front,  attack  on,  767 
map,  5.95 

Isonzo  Biver,  and  Italian  campaigns,  578,  588, 
770,  775 

and  the  Carso  Plateau,  map,  579 
valley  of  the,  361,  364 
Isotta-Fraschini,  aeroplane  of,  253 
Issoudun,  A.  E.  F.  Schools  at,  1106 
Is-sur-Tille,  A.  E.  F.  Schools,  etc.,  at,  1106, 
1161 

Istria,  negotiations  over,  360 
part  of  Austria-Hungary,  50,  57 
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Istrian  Peninsula,  cession  of,  1337-38 

Italia  Irredenta,  disputed  frontier  between 

Italy  and  Austria,  50,  352,  356,  358 
map  of  that  part  called  the  Trentino,  359 
Italian  Front,  added  to  Foch’s  command,  1174 
winter  on  the,  1151 
Italians,  and  Serbian  refugees,  379 
at  the  Marne,  1036 

Italy,  advance  in  August,  1916,  map,  593 
A.  E.  F.  in,  1161 
aircraft  of,  253,  254 
and  Austria,  24,  28 
and  Balkans,  77,  86 
and  France,  351,  355-56 
and  Greek  Revolution,  712 
and  Prussia,  354 

and  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  353,  356 
and  the  Treaty  of  London,  360 
army  of,  362 

army  positions  and  battle-lines  in  the  last 
offensive,  map,  1179 
bicycle  battalions,  578 
British  troops  in,  781 
claim  to  Fiume,  1338 
Coalition  Cabinet,  591 
contingent  in  the  Balkans,  572 
declares  war  against  Germany,  771 
disaster  at  Caporetto,  767 

disposition  of  forces  before  offensives  of  1918, 
1175,  1179 

enters  the  war,  351,  358,  417 
first  Italian  campaigns,  577 
fleet  of,  643 

her  hour  of  triumph,  1171 
in  Albania,  380,  1122,  1130 
in  the  East,  1338 
in  Triple  Alliance,  26,  354-55 
K.  of  C.  in,  1242 
lands  ceded  to,  1337-38 

limits  of  advance,  and  of  retreat  to  the  Piave, 
map,  77 9 

Ministry  changed,  777 
navy  and  Piave  stand,  782 
offensive  of  1918,  1178 
on  Peace,  867 
Red  Cross  work  in,  1227 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  and  with¬ 
drawal,  1325,  1327,  1338 
secret  treaty  with  Entente,  1338, 
shipping  of,  470 
submarines  of,  232 
territorial  promises  made  to,  977 
Teutonic  propaganda  in,  773 
treaty  with  Jugo-Slavia,  1339 
troops  in  France,  1172 
troops  on  Saloniki  front,  1123 
unification  of,  24,  26 
volunteers  in  Argonne,  304 
war  in  Tripoli,  76,  335 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and,  1247,  1258 
Ivangorod,  Germans  near,  325-26 
Ivanov,  General,  Russian  commander,  164,  166, 
318,  602 

Izzet  Bey,  defense  of  Jerusalem,  841 

J 

Jablonitza,  Pass,  in  the  Carpathians,  318,  608 
Jack,  Major  Bichard,  A.  R.  A.,  painting  of 
Canadian  trenches,  287 
Jackson,  Sir  Henry,  in  the  Admiralty,  471 
Jacob  Jones,  U.  S.  destroyer,  1070,  1101, 

Jadar  River,  advance  along,  174 
Jaffa,  fall  of,  838,  840 

Jaffa-Jerusalem  Road,  penetrates  Judean  Hills, 

842 

Jamiano,  captured,  768 
Janina,  occupied,  712 
Japan,  at  the  end  of  1914,  225 
declares  war  upon  Germany,  223 
navy’s  work  in  Pacific,  223 
on  Peace,  867 
ratifies  treaty,  1335 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Jarebitze,  entrenchment  at,  174 
Jaroslav,  captured,  166,  167 
Jason,  ship,  474 

Jassy,  Rumanian  government  established  at, 
620 

Jaurgs,  oration  upon,  492 
Javal,  Mile.,  association  of,  509 
Jebel  Hamrin,  Turks  in,  764,  766 
Jeddah,  captured,  850 
Miicke  at,  217 

Jehad,  or  Jihad:  see  Holy  War 
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J ellicoe,  Admiral  Sir  John  R.,  and  battle  of 
Jutland,  476 

naval  commander,  470,  488,  668 
on  German  raids,  218 
on  Merchant  Marine,  4  70 
Jemammeh,  British  objective,  838 
Jericho,  captured,  845 

Jericho-Bersan  Road,  fighting  on  the,  850 
Jericho-Jerusalem  Road,  842 
Jerusalem,  campaign  and  surrender  of,  840, 
876 

from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  8)1 
last  stages  in  Allenby's  campaign  against, 
map,  839 

Turkish  Council  of  War  in,  841 
see  also  Church  of  the  Redeemer  at  Jeru¬ 
salem 

Jewish  Holidays,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1258 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1257, 
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war-work  of,  1234 

Jews,  Anti-Semitic  policy  in  Russia,  600 
in  Austria-Hungary,  54 
in  the  Balkans,  63 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  Rheims,  315 
Basilica  erected  in  memory  of,  12)0 
statue  uninjured,  102) 

Joffe,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  982 
Joffre,  Madame,  in  portrait  group,  7)5 
Joffre,  Marshal  Joseph  J.,  and  American 
forces,  750 

appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  French 
armies,  316 

battle  tactics  of,  442,  446 
became  military  adviser,  500 
in  Joint  War  Council,  500 
orders  to  troops,  313,  494 
policies  of,  110,  114,  123,  340,  418 
portraits,  110,  )99,  7)5,  990 
visits  United  States,  744 
Johannesburg,  police  cordon  around,  413 
Joint  War  Council  of  France  and  Britain, 
meeting  of,  500 
Jonchery,  attack  near,  1146 
Jonnart,  Charles,  French  Senator,  713 
Jordan,  bridge  built  over  the,  8)5 
fighting  along  the,  848,  850-51 
Joseph  Ferdinand,  Archduke,  in  command  Aus¬ 
trian  Reserve  Army,  165,  1177 
Journal,  of  Providence,  evidence  furnished  by, 
426 


Judean  Hills,  campaigning  about,  838,  841 
Judrio  Valley,  penetration  through,  774 
Jugo-Slavia,  claim  to  Fiume,  1338 
new  state  erected,  1340 
treaty  with  Allies,  1339 
Jugo-Slavs,  and  Italian  propaganda,  1174 
on  Balkan  front,  1122 
racial  group  of,  31,  57 
Jugo-Slav  States,  projected,  358 
Julian  Alps,  and  the  Trentino,  361,  579 
Julius  Caesar,  and  the  Gauls,  351 
Julnar,  steamer,  628-30 
Junction  Station,  capture  of,  840 
Junkers,  of  Prussia,  42,  160' 

Justicia,  ship,  1084 

Jutland,  diagrams  illustrating  battle  of,  478-82 
fight  off,  476,  642 

Juvigny,  captured  by  32nd  U.  S.  Division,  1118 
Juvincourt,  Gap  of,  British  troops  at,  1028 


[Cadets,  of  Russia,  611  , 

Kafa-Kantara  Route,  to  Suez  Canal,  384 
Kagera  River,  line  on,  967 
Kahe  Station,  seized,  969 
Kai3er,  abdication  of,  1313-14,  1320 
and  the  “contemptible  little  army,”  118 
at  Verdun,  447 

during  August  offensive,  1146 
in  command  of  German  offensive,  1011 
in  German  peace  conferences,  1279,  1307,  1310 
portraits  of,  130,  309,  ))5 

proposed  entry  into  Nancy,  Soissons,  etc., 
115,  132,  302 

telegram  to  the  Queen  of  Greece,  325 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  terminus  of,  37 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  German  raider, 
214 

Kaledin,  General,  revolt  of,  978 
Russian  commander,  603 
Kalfontein,  occupied,  415 
Kalkit-Tchiflik  Sector,  offensive  in,  728 
Kalusz,  fighting  for,  720-21 
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Xamerun,  mandatory  for,  1330 
see  also  Cameroon 
Kaminev,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  982 

Kanin,  Vice-Admiral,  in  command 
fleet,  224 

Kansas,  food  ship,  888 

Kantara,  British  headquarters,  3S4,  3S8 
Kara  Dere,  line  of,  633 
Kara  Hodjali,  captured  mountain,  561 
Karaglian,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  982 
Karas  Mountains,  in  South  Africa,  415 
Karibib,  captured,  415-16 

Karl  I,  of  Austria,  crowned  Karl  I\  of  Hun 
gary,  45 

Karl  Franz  Josef,  emperor  king  of  Austria 
Hungary,  portrait,  51 
Karlsruhe,  bombarded,  927 
Karlsruhe,  raider,  210,  214 
Kars,  fortress  of,  394-95 
Karun  River,  fighting  along,  396 
oil-fields  on.  393 
Katia,  attack  at,  830 
enemy  retired  toward,  389 
Katrah,  resistance  at,  840 
Katshanik,  manoeuvre  of,  561 
Katshanik  Pass,  fighting  for,  374,  378 
Kavadar,  triangle  of,  562 
Kavalla,  captured,  561,  570,  572,  i08 
Greeks  in,  63 

Kavanaugh,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Leslie  J. 

Gulf  Vicariate.  1244 

Kaymakchalan,  Mount,  in  Serbia,  573-74, 
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Keane,  Most  Rev 
Council,  1238 
Kellogg,  Prof.  V.,  comments  of,  35 
Kelly,  Father,  portrait.  122 7 

Kelly,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Edward  A.,  and 

Special  War  Activities,  1239 
Kemball,  General,  in  Mesopotamia,  624 
Kemmel  Hill,  captured,  and  re-captured,  1022, 
1275 

Kemp,  Major,  Boer  leader,  412-14 
Kenali  Line,  Bulgarian  entrenchment,  573,  575 
Kent,  armored  cruiser,  212 
Xepri-Keui,  attack  on,  632 

Kerby,  Rev.  William  J.,  and  Special  War  Ac¬ 
tivities,  1239  • 

Kerensky,  Alexander,  and  the  Russian  army, 
715-17  724  726 

and  the  Russian  Revolution,  681,  683-85,  687, 
689 

in  portrait  group,  69/ 
policy  of,  975 

Kermanshah,  fighting  at,  634-3a 

Keyes,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Roger,  and  Zeebrugge, 
1095-96 

Khadairi  Bend,  in  Tigris,  754 
Khalil  Pasha,  Turkish  commander,  628, _  758 
Khanikin,  march  ujpon,  635,  762,  764-65 
Kharasan,  Kussians  retire  on,  394 
Kharkeh  River,  operations  along,  396 
Khvostov,  A.  N.,  assassinated  Rasputin,  679 
Kiau-Chau,  fall  of,  224 

Kiel,  German  naval  station,  37,  477,  909,  1320 
Kiel  Canal,  to  be  free,  1333 

Kifri  Kirkuk-Xeupri  Road,  advance  along,  852 
Kigoma,  railroad  terminus,  964,  970 
Kilid  Bahr,  plateau  of,  336,  343,  348 
Kilimanjaro,  Mount,  African  peak,  964,  969 
Kilimatinde,  African  town,  969,  971-72 
Killingholme,  naval  aviation  at,  1090 
Kilosa  (or  Kilossa),  African  town,  969,  971 
Kilwa,  in  German  East  Africa,  963,  972-73 
Kimpolung,  carried,  604-05 
King  Bell,  native  king,  408 

King’s  African  Rifles,  in  African  campaign, 
966,  970,  973 

Kirby,  Senator,  and  filibuster,  738 
KirUbaba  Pass,  storming  the,  318,  604-05 

Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  Lord,  and  Joffre’s 
strategy,  124 
at  Gallipoli,  350 

British  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  279,  648, 
650-51 

death  of,  488,  657 
on  air-defense,  256 
portrait.  280 

restrains  Lord  I'isher,  340 
scheme  for  military  training,  196 
visits  Salisbury  Plain,  195 
Kivu,  Lake,  German  use  of,  963 
Kizil  Robat,  meeting  of  Russians  and  British 
at.  756,  764-65 

Klaw,  Marc,  war-work  of,  1231 


Klein  Zillebeke,  actions  about,  152,  154 
captured,  820 

Kleist,  Captain  Charles  von,  confession  of,  427 
Klondikers,  en  route  from  Dawson,  18 7 
Kluck,  General  Alexander  von,  in  command  1st 
German  Army,  95,  109,  118-19,  118,  445 
infantry  of,  11(1 

Knights  of  Columbus,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1257, 
1261 

war-work  of,  1231,  1236,  1238,  1289,  1241 
Knox,  Senator,  resolution  of,  1.337 
Koetmansdorp,  point  of  departure,  414 
Koetmeushoop,  occupied,  415 
Kolomea,  captured,  318 

Kolubara,  trenches  and  stand  at,  180-81,  373 

Konak,  palace  built  on  site  of,  181 

Kondoa  Irangi,  defeat  at,  970 

Konigsberg,  East  Prussian  capital,  159,  160 

Konigsberg,  cruiser,  214,  254,  966-67,  971,  1318 

Konigsberg  Ship  Canal,  use  of,  159 

Koningshoyckt,  a  fort,  144 

Koprikeui:  see  Kepri-Keui 

Korabia,  British  near,  416 

Kornilov,  General,  and  Russian  revolutions, 
689,  691-93 

Cossack  commander,  in  last  Russian  offen¬ 
sive,  719,  722,  724,  726 
escape,  and  revolt  of,  976,  97S 
Kossovo  Plain,  battle  during  the  Great  War, 
378 

Kossuth,  Louis,  Hungarian  patriot,  51 
Kostanjevica,  and  Italian  campaigns,  598,  768, 
770-71 

Kosturino  Pass,  Bulgars  retreat  through,  1126, 
1128 

Kovel,  Russian  objective,  604 

Kovesshaza,  General  Kovess  von,  Austrian 
commander,  369 

Kovno,  German  objective,  328,  329 
Koweit,  Arabs  revolt  in,  762 
Koweit,  Sheikh  of,  and  railway  terminus,  39 
Koziowa  Ridge,  holding  the,  318 
Kozyak  Peak,  Allied  objective,  1124-25 
Kragujevatz,  evacuated,  373 

Kralievo,  Serbian  government  moved  to,  374, 
376 

Krasnov,  General,  Cossack  commander,  697 
Kremlin,  in  Moscow,  694 

Kressenstein,  Colonel  Kress  von,  Teutonic 
commander,  384,  831 
Krevo,  on  Russian  front,  603 
Kriemhilde  Stellung,  Franco-American  attack 
on,  1302 

German  defense,  1138,  1147-48,  1150 
Krimov,  General,  death  of,  69  2 
Krithia,  British  objective,  348 
Krivo,  Russian  attack  from,  723 
Krivolak,  French  at,  376,  561 
Kroumir  Tribe,  uprising  of,  354 
Krugersdorp,  Boer  objective,  412 
Krupani,  Austrian  objective,  174 
Krupp  Works,  in  Essen,  961 
Krushevo,  during  Macedonian  troubles,  75 
Krylenko,  Ensign,  as  Minister  of  War,  976, 
97(1,  986-87 

Kubas,  British  objective,  415 

Kuhlmann,  Dr.  Richard  von,  at  Brest-Litovsk, 
982,  984 

Kuk,  struggle,  and  retreat  from,  580,  767-68, 
776 

Kum,  fighting  at,  634 

Kum  Kale,  fortified  point,  339,  342,  346 
Kuriachista,  fighting  about,  178 
Kuri  Burnu,  forts  of,  570 
Kurna,  engagements  at,  393,  396 
Kuropatkin,  General,  Russian  commander,  602 
Kusmanek,  General  von,  surrender  of,  320 
Kut-el-Amara,  battle  and  investment  of,  401, 
419 

capture  of,  623,  628,  876 
maps  of,  401  ■  029 
Maude’s  attack  on,  753-54 
story-teller  in  bazaar  at,  758 
Kutno,  movements  about,  168 
Kutunie,  British  at,  402 

L 

Laage,  de,  in  Lafayette  Escadrille,  912 
La  Bass4e,  actions  about,  143,  147-49,  151, 

292,  808 

Canadian  objective,  1194 
German  post  in,  1276 
La  Bass4e  Canal,  fighting  on,  292,  1019 
in  the  ruins,  1273 
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La  Basse  Ville,  captured,  820 

L’Aber  Vrach,  naval-aviation  base  at,  1090 

La  Boisselle,  British  objective,  516-17,  520, 

522,  529,  534,  557 
Labor,  in  Canada,  1050 
in  Germany,  940 

in  Great  Britain,  647,  652,  653,  667 
under  the  treaty,  1333 

Labor’s  National  Peace  Council,  establishment 
of,  425 

Labyrinth,  underground  fortification,  307-08 
Lacaze,  in  Joint  War  Council,  500 
Lafayette,  General  Pershing  at  tomb  of,  745 
Lafayette  Escadrille,  combats  of,  912 
La  Fere,  and  Hindenburg  Line,  1137,  1140 
capture  of,  122 
railway  to,  512 

La  Fere-Champenoise,  Foch’s  army  at,  126, 

136,  13S 

La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  English  and,  126,  134 
Laffaux,  German  line  west  of,  790,  794,  797 
La  Follette,  Senator,  vote  and  filibuster  of, 

738,  744 

Lagny,  English  near,  126 
La  Harazee,  in  the  Argonne,  1294 
Lahore  Division,  in  Mesopotamia,  623 
Laibach,  road  to,  578 
Laj,  Townshend  at,  402,  761 

Lake,  Lieut.-General  Sir  Percy,  in  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  624,  636 

Lalgan,  Turkish  defeat  at,  635 
La  Main:  see  Hand  of  the  Massiges 
La  Maisonnette,  and  Somme  battle,  521 

Lambros,  Professor  Spyridon  P.,  a  Greek, 
710-12 

Lancashires,  in  action,  514 
Land  Army,  of  women,  1223 
Land  Settlement  Board,  loans  of  the,  1054 
Landing,  Battle  of  the,  at  Gallipoli,  343 
Landrecies,  battle  at,  120,  121 
Landres-St.  George,  taken,  1303 
Landsturm,  of  Austria,  53 
of  Germany,  40,  142,  148 

King  Ludwig  bidding  farewell  to  the  officers, 

309 

Landwehr,  of  Austria-Hungary,  53 
of  Germany,  40,  142 

Lane,  Senator,  vote  and  filibuster  of,  738,  744 
Lang,  Anton,  portrait,  9:19 
Langaza,  Lake  of,  in  Balkans,  568 
Langemarck,  captured,  821 

Langemarck-Gheluvelt  Line,  German  third  po¬ 
sition,  821 

Langle  de  Cary,  General,  French  commander, 
112,  115,  312,  457 

Langley,  Professor  Samuel  P.,  and  flying  ma¬ 
chine,  249 

Langres,  Schools  for  A.  E.  F.  at,  1105-06 

Lanrezac,  General  de,  French  commander,  97, 
112,  117,  119 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  pacifist  letter  of,  667 
removed  from  office,  658 
Lansing,  Robert,  notes  of  United  States  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  730 
on  British  blockade,  266 
portrait,  733 

Laon,  and  Hindenburg  Line,  1137,  1144,  1147 
capital  of  the  Dept,  of  Aisne,  300,  513,  795 
French  objective,  790,  792,  794,  797 
Laon  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  view  of,  797 
La  Fallice,  American  use  of  harbor,  1073,  1090, 
1103 

Lardemelle,  General  de,  French  commander, 
464 

La  Roche,  Wood  of,  carried  by  Americans,  1112 
La  Rochelle,  A.  E.  F.  base  at,  1161 
Lassigny  Plateau,  drive  for,  1133-34 
Latisana,  crossing  at,  776 
La  Trinitd,  naval-aviation  base  at,  1090 
La  Tuilerie  Farm,  captured  with  officers,  1304 
Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid,  Canadian  party  leader, 
188,  194,  1042,  101,3,  1055-64 
Laurier  Government,  in  Canada,  1055 
Lauterbourg,  and  French  area  of  occupation, 
1318 

La  Valbonne,  schools  for  A.  E.  F.  at,  1106 
Laventie,  fighting  about,  290 
Lawe  River,  crossed,  1020 

Lawrence,  General  Sir  Herbert,  portrait,  833 
Lazar,  Serbian  czar,  378 
Lazarevatz,  fighting  about,  180 
Lazistan,  mountain  chain,  633 
League  of  Nations,  Canada  and,  1064 
early  stages,  430,  732 
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League  of  Nations  Covenant,  American  objec¬ 
tions  and  reservations  to,  1335 
analysis  of,  1327 

effort  to  include  it  in  treaty,  1326 

League  of  the  Three  Emperors,  informal  al¬ 
liance,  26,  352 

League  to  Enforce  Peace,  organization  of,  430 
Leather,  confiscated,  371 
exports  from  Germany,  32 
Leave  Areas,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in,  1254 
Lebaudy,  type  of  airship,  247 
Le  Cateau,  battle  of,  120,  121 
on  German  3rd  line,  1139,  1148 
second  battle  of,  1280,  1281 
Le  Catelet,  and  Hindenburg  Line,  1137 
Lechitsky,  General,  Russian  commander,  603, 
606 

Le  Croisie,  naval-aviation  base  at,  1090 
Lee,  Sergeant  Ezra,  attempted  to  blow  up  Eng¬ 
lish  ships,  230 

Lee-Enfield,  a  rifle,  16,  1059 

Legations,  demonstrations  against  Allied,  in 

Athens,  707 

Leinster,  troops  in  Somme  battle,  532 
Leipzig,  light  cruiser,  210,  213 
Leipzig  Redoubt,  fighting  for,  531,  534 
Leman,  General,  at  Li^ge,  94 
Le  Mans,  A.  E.  F.  School  at,  1106 
Lemberg,  Austro-German  objective,  54,  158. 

164-65,  318,  324 

Russian  objective,  604,  606,  719,  875 
Le  Mesnil,  during  Champagne  attack,  312 
Lemnos,  advanced  base,  34  0 
Lemnos,  battleship,  710 

Lemonier,  Burgomaster,  of  Brussels,  998 
Lenin,  Nikolai,  Socialist  Russian  Dictator,  687, 

690,  697,  975 

Lens,  Canadian  captors  of,  1199 
Canadians  opposite,  1198-1200,  1203 
first  house  rebuilt  in,  1259 
French  objective,  141,  292,  307 
on  British  front,  80S,  810,  821 
Lens-Armenti§res  Sector,  attack  on,  1019 
Leon  Gambetta,  cruiser,  239 
Leopold  of  Bavaria,  Prince,  and  Brest-Litovsk, 
982,  980 

enters  Warsaw,  326,  32 7 
portrait,  983 

Leopold,  Prince,  of  the  Belgians,  enters 

Bruges,  1309 

L’Epine  de  Vedegrange,  seized,  314 
Le  Plongeur  Marin,  early  submarine,  230 
Le  Priez  Farm,  and  Somme  battle,  521,  544 
Le  Quesnoy,  on  3rd  German  line,  1139,  1284 
Le  Sars,  during  Somme  battle,  536,  548-49,  551, 
557 

Lesboeufs,  and  Somme  battle,  534,  537,  543-45. 

548-49,  557 

Leschnitza,  on  Serbian  frontier,  171 
Les  sparges,  French  objective,  304 
on  flank  of  St.  Mihiel  salient,  1290,  1292 
Le  Transloy,  operations  towards,  54  9 

Lettow-Vorbeek,  Colonel  von,  in  German  East 

Africa,  964,  971 

Leviathan,  United  States  transport,  32,  1107, 
1213,  1287 

Lewis  Gun,  description  of,  15 
on  airplane,  258 

Liakhov,  General,  Russian  commander,  633 
Liaptchev,  Bulgarian  Finance  Minister,  1129 
Libau,  captured,  224,  325 
Liberal-Labor  Coalition,  of  Parliament,  84 
Liberal  Party,  of  Great  Britain,  646-47,  652-53, 
667 

Liberal-Radical  Coalition,  in  Great  Britain,  87 
Liberation,  Battle  of  the,  in  Belgium,  1144 
Libercourt,  air-raid  on,  918 
Liberia,  in  the  Great  War,  4 
representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Liberty  Bank,  erection  of,  1220 
Liberty  Bell,  rung,  1220 
Liberty  Day,  observed,  1221 
Liberty  Loan  Acts,  passed,  873 
Liberty  Loan  Drives,  of  United  States,  1220 
Liberty  Theatre,  built  in  camps,  1231 
work  in,  1220 

Libraries,  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  1225,  1231 
Libre  Belgique,  La,  newspaper,  996 
Libya,  rebellion  wished  for,  391 
Lichnowsky,  Prince,  memorandum  of,  87 
Lichtenberg,  Boer  objective,  412 
Liebknecht,  Dr.  Karl,  imprisonment  of,  962 
party  of,  1322 
Liege,  fortress  of,  91,  93 
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Liege,  sap  near,  1150 
Lierre,  a  fort,  144,  146 

Liffol-le-Grand,  A.  E.  F.  resulatins  section  at, 
1161 

Liggett,  General  Hunter,  American  commander 
in  France.  1147,  1290,  1295,  1300 
Light  Cruiser  Squadron,  of  Great  Britain,  477 
Light  Infantry,  in  Somme  battle,  543 

Lightless  Nights,  in  America,  1218 
Lightning,  ship,  238 

Light-shell  Rocket,  patrol  caught  in  light  of, 
7270 

Lihons,  attack  at,  440 

Lilienthal,  Otto,  and  flying  machines,  249 
Lille,  and  Aubers  ridge  attacked.  282,  307 
and  Hindenburg  Line,  1137-38,  1144 
British  troops  entering,  7202 
fortress  of,  118,  120,  122,  148 
linen  mills  destroyed  by  Germans,  1278 
menace  to,  and  evacuation  of,  1278,  1280 
Limburg  Province,  of  Holland,  1316 
Limpus,  Admiral,  replaced,  336 
Linderhof,  a  castle,  27 

Llndi,  in  German  East  Africa,  963,  972-73 
Liners,  to  be  warned,  275 
Linsingen,  von,  command  of,  318 
Lintier,  Paul,  death  of,  507 
Lion,  battle-cruiser,  20 7,  219,  221,  477,  479 
Lipsky,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  982 
Lisle,  Rouget  de,  speech  on  transfer  of  body, 
499 

Listening-apparatus,  French,  1025 
Listening-devices,  of  United  States  navy,  1074, 
1080 

Listening-posts,  views  of,  9,  Sll 

Literary  Digest  Fund,  for  Belgian  relief,  889 
Lithuania,  land  ceded  to,  1330 
passed  to  Germany,  988 
Little,  United  States  destroyer,  107i 
Little  Bees,  of  Belgium,  900,  1001, 

Little  Russians:  see  Ukrainians 
Liubovia,  fighting  near,  173,  178 
Livenza  River,  and  Italian  front,  777,  1180 
Livonia,  cession  demanded,  987-88 
Lizy-Chateau-Thierry,  contested  road,  134 
Lloyd  George,  David,  and  German  peace  offer, 
730 

and  the  war,  648,  651,  657-59,  667-68 
at  Rapallo,  778 

attended  Peace  Conference,  1324 
in  charge  of  munitions,  290 
in  Joint  War  Council,  500 
meets  Hoover,  883 
message  to  Orlando,  1178 
portraits.  { 99 ,  651,  1825 
Lloyd  George  Ministry,  during  war,  658,  666 
Loans,  made  by  the  United  States,  422 
Lochiel,  led  Cameron  Highlanders,  292 
Lochwltsky,  command  Russian  brigade  in 
France,  786  , 

Lodz,  fall  of,  168 

Loesser,  Lieut.-Colonel  Paul,  in  charge  Wo¬ 
man's  Motor  Corps,  746 
Lorn  Plateau,  in  Austrian  possession,  769,  774 
Lombardy,  taken  from  Austria,  4  7 
Lombartzyde,  attack  on  bridgehead  at,  819 
Lome,  surrendered,  407 

Lomnitza  River,  Russians  advance  to,  720 

Lonqin,  Port,  assault  on,  94 
London,  Bishop  of,  recruiting,  658 
London,  American  bases  in,  1072,  1161 
bombing  and  aerial  defenses  of,  255-56,  420, 
926.  930 

London,  Declaration  of,  and  the  Great  War, 
259,  270 

London,  Treaty  of,  agreements  of,  360 
London  Division,  in  Palestine,  833 
Londoners,  in  operations  around  Loos,  292 
London-Irish,  and  foot-ball,  292 
London-Scottish,  behind  sand-bags,  1268 
territorial  battalion,  154 
London  Territorials,  divisions  in  Somme  bat¬ 
tle,  537 

Lone  Pine,  hill  of  the,  348 
Longido,  Germans  at,  967 
Longueval,  and  Somme  battle,  525,  534,  557 
Longuyon,  bombarded,  1304 
gap  in  German  defenses  near,  1150 
Longwy,  fortress  of,  116,  122,  1305 
Loos,  operations  around,  292,  418 
Lorraine,  French  and,  114,  300 
troops  from,  312 
see  also  Alsace-Lorraine 
“  Lost  Battalion,”  in  the  Argonne  Forest,  1298 


Lough  Poyle,  naval  aviation  at,  1090 
Louvain,  Belgians  make  sortie  towards,  14  3 
destruction  of,  97,  99-100 
Louvemont,  near  Verdun,  446,  465-66 
Lovcen,  Mt.,  bombarded,  380 
Lowicz,  retirement  beyond,  16S 
Loyalists,  U.  E.,  in  Canada,  1187 
Loznitza,  attacks  near,  171,  173,  178 
Liibeck,  city  republic,  44 
Lubinski,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  982 
Lublin,  Teutonic  objective,  164-65,  325-26 
Ludendorlf,  General  Eric  von,  and  the  last 
Allied  offensive,  1266 
at  Austrian  headquarters,  718 
at  Trois-Fontaines,  1141 

comments  on  fighting  at  Verdun,  434,  465-66 
in  command  Teutonic  forces,  167,  1008,  1037, 
1147-48 

in  German  peace  conferences,  1134,  1204,  1279, 
1307 

on  the  Italian  front,  774 
portraits,  1,1,5,  1027 
resignation  of,  12S3,  1312 
war-policies  of,  1025 

Luderitz  Bay,  Coaling  Station  of  German 
South-West  Africa,  1,0 7,  412,  415 
Ludwig  I,  king  of  Bavaria,  and  Munich,  27 
Ludwig  II,  king  of  Bavaria,  castle  of,  27 
Ludwig  III,  king  of  Bavaria,  farewell  to  Land- 
stiirm  officers,  309 
Ludwigshafen,  bombed,  255 

Luf berry,  Captain,  in  Lafayette  Escadrille,  912 
Lukatic,  captured,  768 
Lukin,  Brigadier-General,  portrait,  1,15 
Lukov,  General,  Bulgarian  commander,  1129 
Lumber,  Canadians  supplied,  to  Allies,  1203 
Luneville,  bombed,  255 
42nd  U.  S.  Division  under  fire  near,  1109 
Lupkov  Pass,  in  the  Carpathians,  318 
Lusitania,  funeral  for  the  victims  of,  1,23 
the  sinking  of  the,  and  its  effects,  236-37,  268, 
272-75,  418,  424 

Lutsk,  fortress  of,  164,  603,  605,  987 
Liittwitz,  Major-General,  German  military 
governor  of  Brussels,  879 
Ltitzow,  battle-cruiser,  479 
Luxembourg,  Americans  traverse,  1316 
neutralized,  92 

to  be  evacuated  and  railways  given  up, 
1314-15 

Lvov,  Prince  George,  and  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion,  683,  6S5,  689 

Lvov,  Vladimir,  and  Kornilov  rebellion,  692 

Lyck,  fighting  at,  320 

Lydda,  occupied,  840 

Lyg  River,  entrenchments  along,  180 

Lynorta,  relief  ship,  888 

Lynx,  destroyer,  474 

Lys  River,  and  various  battles,  149,  819,  1140 
battle  of  the,  map,  1020 
Lys  Salient,  German  withdrawal  from,  1267 
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Ma'an,  cutting  railroad  near,  850 
Mabeuik,  and  the  Turks,  389 
McConnell,  Jim,  portrait,  933 
Macedonia,  armed  liner,  212 
Macedonia,  Balkan  region,  60,  62,  77-78,  335-36 
cession  of,  1337 

expeditionary  force  retires  into,  380 
German  baggage  column  in,  571 
Greeks  re-enter,  1130 
invaded  by  Bulgarians,  370,  707 
struggles  for  autonomy,  73 
taken  from  Bulgaria,  6  99 
trenches  blasted  in,  9 
under  Berlin  treaty,  68 
Macfle,  Lieutenant,  and  tank,  18 
MacGahan,  [J.  A.],  and  Russo-Turkjsh  War,  66 
McGivney,  Rev.  P.  J.,  supreme  chaplain  K.  of 
C„  1242 

Machine-gun  Battalion,  organization  of  divi¬ 
sional,  859 

Machine-gun  Corps,  Heavy  Section,  540 
Machine-gun  Division,  German,  130 
Machine-gun  Establishment,  organization  of, 

1203 

Machine-gunner,  British,  1007 
Machine-gunners,  training,  858 
Machine-guns,  165th  infantry  setting  up,  1300 
and  Belgians,  1023 
development  of,  14 
dragged  up  Belgian  sea-coast,  111,5 
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Machine-guns,  early  use  of,  284 

French  in  orchard,  803 
German  troops  carrying,  610 
in  aeroplanes,  257 

Machinery,  destruction  of  during  1917,  789 
fate  of  French,  300 
Machines,  heavier  than  air,  248 
produced  in  Canada,  1046 
that  are  lighter  than  air,  242 
Mackensen,  General  von,  at  Verdun,  440 
in  Balkans  and  Rumania,  369,  560,  618-20,  725 
portraits,  445,  610 
Teutonic  commander,  167,  330,  332 
Mackenzie,  Brigadier-General  Sir  D.,  South  Af- 
,  rican  commander,  414 
McKubbin,  aviator,  915 

Maclachlan,  Major,  in  command  Punjabis,  388 
Maclay,  Sir  Joseph,  British  War  Ministry,  658 
Maclean,  A.  K.,  in  Canadian  Cabinet,  1062 
McLemore  Resolution,  presented  in  Congress, 
276 

Macrophone,  for  wireless,  926 
Madras,  firing  the  oil-tanks  of,  214 
Maeseyck,  surrender  of  German  arms  at,  1316 
Magahaba,  Turkish  position  near,  832 
Magasis,  feint  at,  755 
Magdeburg,  cruiser,  224 

Magyars,  in  Austria-Hungary,  28,  46,  48,  50-58, 
79,  614 

stand  at  Torlak  Hill,  183 
Mahenge,  German  objective,  972 
Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha,  military  leader,  75 
Mahomet  V,  proclaimed  Sultan  of  Turkey,  335 
Mahon,  General  Sir  Bryan,  at  Saloniki,  560 
Mail,  detention  and  examination  of,  268 
German,  in  Galicia,  601 

Main,  or  Rock  Island,  part  of  Heligoland,  43 
Mainz,  bombarded,  927 
see  also  Mayence 

Maisons  de  Champagne,  fighting  at,  314,  316 
Maizey,  German  raid  repulsed  at,  1110 
Majestic,  battleship,  238,  347 
Malancourt,  in  the  Argonne,  1295 
Malaya,  battleship,  477,  487 
Malines,  fighting  at,  100 
fined,  998 

Malinov,  Bulgarian  party  leader,  367,  1128 
Malmaison,  captured,  1146 
Malmaison  Fort,  carried,  802 
Malta,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1246 
Malvy,  Louis  J.,  in  French  Cabinet,  500,  502 
Mametz,  and  the  Somme  battle,  520,  522,  525, 
534,  557 

Manajov,  on  Russian  line,  721 
Manchester  Hill,  defense  of,  1012 
Manchesters,  in  action,  520 

Mandates,  of  the  League  of  Nations,  1328, 
1330 

Mangin,  General  Charles,  and  Verdun,  457-58, 
463-65 

.  citation  for  3rd  U.  S.  Division,  1118 
French  commander,  462,  794,  1036-39,  1133 
Mann,  von,  German  Minister  of  Marine,  1086 
Mannheim,  bombarded,  927 

Mannlicher,  a  rifle,  172 

Manoury,  General,  French  commander,  123, 
129,  301 

Mansourah,  retreat  to,  833 
Mantis,  H.  M.  S.,  on  the  Tigris,  760 
Manufactories,  French,  under  German  control, 
300 

of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1253 
Maoris,  in  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  833 
Map:  see  lists  in  front  of  vols. 

Marasesti,  battle  of,  725 

Marcelcave,  and  the  German  offensive,  1016 
Marchand,  General,  command  of,  312 
Marcoing,  taken,  824 

Marghiloman,  Minister  of  Finance,  614,  616 
Maricourt,  fighting  near,  514,  517,  520 
Marine  Brigade,  captured  Belleau  Wood,  1112 
in  the  Argonne,  1304 
Marines,  French,  147,  151 
German,  in  Turkish  uniform,  S3 7 
United  States,  in  France,  1105 
Maritz,  Lieut. -Colonel,  Boer  leader,  412-14 
Mark,  depreciation  of  the,  944 
Marmora,  Sea  of,  submarines  in,  239 
Marne,  battle  of  the,  131 
preparation  for  and  incidents  relating  to  bat¬ 
tle,  115,  128,  143,  494 
retreat  to,  122,  124 

second  battle  of  the,  beginning  of  victory, 
1025-27 
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Marne  River,  and  the  last  German  offensive, 
1031,  1034,  1114 

Marne  Salient,  Foch’s  flank  attack  on,  map, 

103  0 

Mars,  hospital  at,  1162 

Marseilles,  Americans  use  port  of,  1103,  1161 
Marsh,  General  Peyton  C.,  portrait,  1153 
Marshall,  Lieut.-General  Sir  W.  R.,  in  Meso¬ 
potamia,  753,  766 

Martin,  Dr.  Franklin,  in  Advisory  Commission, 

748 

Martinpuich,  and  Somme  battle,  531,  534, 

536-37,  542-44,  557 
re-captured,  1267 

Marwitz,  General  von  der,  Teutonic  com¬ 
mander,  134  824 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  inspecting  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

hut,  134  7 
portrait,  1329 

Masai,  in  African  campaign,  966 
Masnieres.  in  Cambrai  battle,  824,  825 

Massachusetts  Relief-ships,  for  Belgium,  88S 

Massey,  W.  F.,  and  the  war,  198 

Masurian  Lakes,  fighting  in  the  region  of  the, 

158,  160 

region  of  the,  15 5,  320,  419 

Matz-Montdidier  Salient,  1133 
Matz  Valley,  German  advance  in,  1031 
Maubeuge,  Allied  objective,  1139,  1  144,  1147, 
1150 

fortress  of,  117,  122 

Mons  Gate  and  Irish  Guards,  1283 

taken,  1283-84 

Maubeuge-Bavai,  line  of,  120 

Maucourt,  attacks  on.  44  1-444 

Maude,  Lieut.-General  Sir  Frederick  Stanley, 

and  Mesopotamian  expedition,  636,  753,  876 
death  of,  766 
portrait,  754 

Maud'huy,  General,  French  commander,  141, 

307,  1029,  1031 

Maurepas,  and  Somme  battle,  521,  531-32 

Maurice,  General  Sir  Frederick,  letter  of,  668 
Mauser,  a  rifle,  172,  258 

Mavromichaelis,  Naval  Commander,  of  Greece, 
713 

Max,  Burgomaster  of  Brussels,  96,  878-79,  995, 

998 

Maxim,  Sir  H.  S.,  inventor.  14,  249 
Maximilian  of  Baden,  Prince,  German  Chan¬ 
cellor,  962,  1146,  1279,  1308,  1310,  1312,  1322 
Maxwell,  Lieut.-General  Sir  John,  383 
Maybach-Mercedes,  engines,  246 
Mayence,  Allied  control  of,  1314 
bridgehead  occupied  by  French,  1318,  1333 
see  also  Mainz 

Mazel,  French  commander,  794 
Meat,  imported  by  neutrals,  262 
Meatless  Days,  in  America,  1216 
in  Germany,  952 

Mecca,  Emir  of,  rescues  Miicke’s  men,  217 
Mecca,  Grand  Sherif  of,  Custodian  of  the  Holy 

Places,  848 

Medeazza,  advance  beyond,  770 
Medical  Department,  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  1167 
Medina,  Turkish  base  at,  850 
Mediterranean,  submarines  in,  239 
Mediterranean  Expeditionary  Force,  Egypt 
base  for,  390 

Meerut  Division,  in  Mesopotamia,  623 
Mehun,  ordnance  at,  1166 
Meighen,  Arthur,  premier  of  Canada,  1065 
Melangali,  stand  at,  971 
Melbourne,  cruiser,  196,  223 
Memel,  captured,  224 
Menin,  advance  towards  149 
and  Hindenburg  Line,  1137,  1278 
Menin  Road,  and  Wy  tschaete-I’asschendaele 
Ridge,  819,  821 

Mennonites,  contributions  of,  1053 
Mensheviki,  minority  wing  of  Russian  Social¬ 
ists,  690 

Mercedes,  engine  for  aeroplane,  920 

Mercer,  Major-General,  Canadian  commander, 
514 

Merchant-Marine,  British,  470 

German,  32 

Merchantmen,  bombed,  255 
filibuster  defeats  arming  of,  872 
question  of  armed,  274,  275,  729,  740 
submarine  attacks  on,  239 
Mercier,  Cardinal,  Belgian  Catholic  leader,  992 
portraits,  992,  1231 

Merckem  Peninsula,  in  1915,  and  in  1917,  81 7 
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Mereaucourt,  and  Somme  battle.  520 
Mersey,  monitor,  214,  254 
Mesopotamia,  airplanes,  in,  254 
bullock-transport  in,  623 
Canadians  in,  1203 

expedition  to  and  campaigns  in,  338,  393,  419, 
852,  876 

Holy  Places  preserved,  204 
Indian  troops  in,  204 
mandate  for,  1338 
Mohammedans  in,  1S6 
operations  in  1914-17,  map,  7G4 
quasi-independent  state  of.  1340 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1246  _ 

Mesopotamian  Commission,  censure  of,  404 
Messagerie  Van  Gand,  in  Antwerp,  89 7 
Messines,  village  near  Ypres,  813 
Messines,  Ridge  of,  143,  149,  1020 
British  regain,  1278  „  „„ , 

Messines-Wytschaete  Ridge,  battle  of,  814,  874 
map,  8/6  ,, 

Messmer,  Most  Rev.  Sebastian  G«,  in  Catholic 
War  Council,  1238 

Messudiyeh,  battleship,  227,  234,  342 
Mesves,  hospital  at,  1162 
Metal,  collections  in  Germany,  94 5,  946 
found  in  German  encampments,  1H1,  126h 
seizure  by  Germans  in  France,  505 
Metaxas,  Colonel,  military  adviser  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  704 

Meteor,  commerce  raider,  220,  4  74 

Metropolitan  Division,  in  France,  1106 
Metternich,  Prince  [C.  W.  L.j,  24,  46,  51 

Metz,  and  St.  Mihiel  offensive,  1291-93 
battle  of:  see  Morhange,  battle  of 
demanded  by  German}',  29 
French  return  in  triumph  to,  1311 
German  base  at,  304,  1139 
restoration  to  France,  1132 
Metz  Front,  French  armies  exchanged,  1316 
Metz-Lille  Railway,  German  hold  on,  1294 
Metz-Strassburg  Railway,  crossing  the,  115 
Metz-Verdnn  Railway,  possible  German  route, 
462 

Meurcy  Farm,  fighting  near,  1116 
Meurer,  Rear-Admiral  Hugo,  and  surrender  of 
German  vessels,  1318 
Meurthe  River,  Germans  attack  at,  132 
Meuse,  Heights  of  the,  during  battle  of  Ver¬ 
dun,  446,  454 

during  St.  Mihiel  offensive,  etc.,  1294,  1299- 
1304 

view  of  war-tortured,  439 
Meuse  River,  and  Argonne  attack,  1288, 
1294-95,  1303 

and  the  August  offensive,  1137,  1139.  1147-48 
at  Namur,  97 

during  last  Verdun  attack,  802 
the  line  of  the.  117,  300 
Meuse-Aisne  Canal,  Germans  driven  from,  1 1  :> 0 
Meuse- Argonne,  airbraft  during  battle,  934 
see  also  Argonne 
Mexico,  as  neutral,  5,  744 
excluded  from  original  members  of  League, 
1327 

Germany’s  note  regarding  alliance  with,  738, 
872 

Mezera,  action  at,  396 

Mezey,  3rd  U.  S.  Division  at,  1114 

Mezieres,  and  August  offensive,  1139,  1141, 

1150 

fortress  of,  122 

Michael,  Grand  Duke,  and  Tsar’s  abdication, 
686.  686,  870 

Michaelis,  Doctor,  Chancellor  of  Germany, 
868,  962 

Michel  Stellung,  part  of  German  defense  line, 
1138 

Micheler,  General,  French  commander,  514,  794 

Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Co.,  fire  in  works 
of.  425 

Militarism,  what  is  meant  by,  39 
Military  Council,  for  co-ordinating  strategy, 
1026 

Military  Justice,  Department  of,  with  A.  E.  F.. 
1169 

Military  League,  of  Greece,  702 
Military  Police,  British,  1156,  130 7 
work  of.  1157,  1169 

Military  Postal  Express  Service,  with  A.  E.  F., 

1169 

Military  Service,  in  England,  646,  652,  664 
in  Europe.  44 
in  Germany,  39 
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Military  Service  Act,  of  Canada,  1052,  1060, 
1202 

Miliukov,  Paul,  and  the  Russian  revolution, 
683,  685,  688-89 

Russian  Chief  of  Constitutional  Democrats, 
602,  611 

Millerand,  M.,  replaced  by  Gallieni,  2,16 
Miller’s  Belgian  Relief,  movement  of,  888 
Milne,  General,  and  Saloniki  Campaign,  576 
Milner,  Lord,  in  War  Cabinet,  659 
Milovatz,  assault  on,  180 
Minenwerfer,  appearance  of,  281 
see  also  Trench-Mortar 
Miners,  hazardous  task  of  the,  311 
Lancashire,  at  Somme,  520 
Mines,  about  Heligoland,  219 
American,  in  North  Sea,  1086 
contents,  476 

destroying  of  drifting,  475 
explosion  of  a  German  mine,  1081 
fields  of  in  North  Sea,  chart,  1085 
United  States  notes  concerning,  270 
Mine-Sweepers,  diagram  of  their  work,  47/ 
work  of,  470,  473 

Minorities,  treaties  for  protection  of  racial, 
1339 

Miraumont,  re-captured,  1267 
Misery,  as  the  invaders  left  it,  554 
Mishitch,  General,  Serbian  commander,  182,  573 
Missions,  Allied,  on  their  way  out  of  Russia, 
979 

Missy,  battery  at,  302 

Missy-sur-Aisne,  German  position  at,  790 
Mistan,  railroad  centre,  326 
Mitrailleuse,  in  position  in  the  Vosges,  3/5 
Mitry,  General  de,  cavalry  of.  154 
Mitsotakis,  leader  Greek  Liberal  Party,  700 
Mittel-Europa,  scheme  of,  36,  334 
“  Mixed  Vermouth,”  brigade  of  French  and 
Italian  troops,  834 

Mlynov  Regiment,  607  th,  retired  from  line, 
721 

Mobilization,  Germany’s  faith  in  her,  86 
in  France,  4  92 

Moderate  Socialists,  fighting,  1322 
Moeller,  Most  Rev.  Henry,  in  Catholic  War 
Council,  1238 

Moglena  Ridge,  fighting  on,  558,  573 
Mohacs,  defeat  of,  50 

Mohammedans,  participate  in  war,  186,  204 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  381 
troops  at  hour  of  prayer,  625 
Moltke,  General  H.  J.  i..  von,  Chief  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  General  Staff,  81,  110,  149 
portraits,  ill ,  445 

Mombasa,  African  sea-port,  964,  966-68,  970 
Monastir,  Allied  army  operations  against,  map, 
578 

Allied  objective,  561,  572-75 
bridge  on  railway  to,  559 
French  troops  marching  on,  558 
military  mutiny  at  75 
taken,  1121 

Teutonic  objective,  14,  376,  378 
Monchy-le-Preux,  stormed,  810,  1269 
Monfalcone,  Italian  objective,  578,  586-87,  593 
Monitors,  Austrian,  on  the  Danube,  182,  369 
British,  150,  218,  472 

in  action  against  Turks  on  the  Tigris,  625 
in  the  Dardanelles,  238 
Italian,  770 

work  on  Belgian  coast,  map,  220 
Monk,  F.  D.,  Canadian  French  leader,  1056 
Monmouth,  armored  cruiser,  210 
Monro,  General  Sir  Charles  Carmichael,  in 
command  of  evacuation  at  Gallipoli,  348,  350 
Monroe,  President,  on  European  affairs,  4  24 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  League,  1  326,  1328 
United  States  Reservation  on.  1335’ 

Mons,  and  German  defense  lines,  1139,  1150 
battle  of,  118 

Canadians  take,  1208,  1200,  1284 

fines  on,  998 

retreat  from,  119,  253 

Mons-Cond£  Canal,  English  along,  117 
Montagne  de  Rheims,  Italians  at,  1036 
Montauban,  and  Somme  battle,  517,  520,  522, 
534,  557 

Montblainville,  Americans  take,  1295 
Montcalm,  cruiser,  223 
Montdidier,  captured,  1017 
during  last  northern  offensive,  1264 
during  Somme-Oise  offensive,  1133 
1st  U.  S.  Division  near,  1111 
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Monte  Asolone,  paitly  recoveied,  1174 
Montebelluna,  threatened,  1172 
Monte  Corno,  captured,  1174 

Monte  Croce  Pass,  in  the  Carnic  Alps,  361,  364 
Monte  di  Val  Bella,  Italians  on,  782,  1172,  1176 
Monte  Grappa,  section  of,  780,  1172  1  174-76, 

1170-80 

Montello,  heights  of,  780-81,  1175-78 
Montenegro,  and  Balkan  Wars,  76,  335 
at  the  end  of  1914,  225 

Balkan  state,  and  its  people,  58,  61-62,  65,  67, 
179 

halts  Austrians,  376 
on  Peace,  867 

open  communication  with,  587 
Monte  Nero,  in  Italian  campaigns,  578-80,  580, 
774-75 

Monte  Sabotino,  Austrian  stronghold,  578,  582, 
584 

storming  of,  592-93 

Monte  San  Gabriele,  Austrian  stronghold,  592, 
596 

Monte  San  Michele,  attacks  on,  580,  584,  592-94 
Monte  Santo,  attacks  about,  767,  769-70,  776 
Austrian  stronghold,  580,  584,  592,  596 
Monte  Sei  Busi,  captured,  580,  594 
Monte  Toniba,  struggle  for,  780,  782,  1172 
Montfaucon,  near  Verdun,  451  1142,  1294-96 

Montgolfier  Brothers,  balloon  of,  24  2 
Mont  Houy,  Canadians  take,  1208 
Monticano  River,  advance  towards,  1180 
Montmedy,  bombarded,  1304 
fortress  of,  122,  1139 
Montmirail,  occupied,  134 
Montoir,  chemical  central  depot  at,  1167 
Mont  Sec,  and  St.  Mihiel  attack,  1292 
Montuori,  General,  Italian  commander,  775, 
78  5,  1  175 

Moon  Island,  occupied,  728 

Moore,  Rear-Admiral  A.  G.  H.  W.,  at  the  Dog¬ 
ger  Bank,  220 

Mora,  operations  about,  408,  411 
Morane-Saulnier,  an  aeroplane,  250,  258 
Morava,  action  along  Western,  376 
valley  of,  60,  172,  182 

Morava-Maritza  Valleys,  -  Teutonic  objective, 

559 


Moravia,  cession  of,  1337 
part  of  Austria-Hungary,  50,  54 
Morgen,  General  von,  on  Russian  front,  162 
Morgenthau,  American  ambassador,  81,  338,405- 
Morhange,  battle  of,  115 
Morley,  Lord,  resignation  of,  647 
Mormal.  forest  of,  1150,  1282-84 
Moroccan  Division,  during  Marne  battle,  1038 
Moroccans,  at  Verdun,  444,  446,  448,  464 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  assists,  1258 
Morocco,  effects  of  crisis  in,  356 
the  incident  of,  36 

Morone,  Italian  commander,  780,  1175 
Moronvilliers,  hills  of,  792.  794-97 
Mort  Homme:  see  Dead  Man  Hill 
Mortar,  Austrian,  bombarding  Przemysl,  $21 
see  also  Artillery,  Skoda,  Trench-Mortar 
Morval,  during  Somme  battle,  529,  534,  536-37, 
543-45,  548,  557 
Morval  Road,  fortified,  54  3 

Moscow,  Russian  National  Conference  at.  692, 
694 


Moselle  River,  on  flank  of  St.  Mihiel  Salient, 
and  Meuse-Argonne.  1290,  1293 
Moshi,  German  concentration  point,  965,  9-69 
Mosquet,  torpedo  boat,  214 
Mosquito-tanks:  see  Tanks 
Mosul,  captured,  852 
Turkish  base,  405 

“Mother  Carey’s  Chickens,”  in  action,  1016 
Motor-boats,  Italian,  sink  Austrian  battle¬ 
ships,  1175 

photographed  from  air,  200 
trip  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  968 
see  also  Submarine-chasers 
Motor-bus,  war-time  use  of,  18 7 
Motor-Cyclists,  Australian  Military,  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  838 

Motor-Machine-gun  Brigade,  of  Canadians, 
1206 

Motor  Patrol,  Canadian,  200 
Motor-Service,  of  Red  Cross,  1228 
Motor-tran sport,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1253 
Motor-workshop,  and  trailer  in  Aviation  Ser- 

Mott.  Dr.  John  R.,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1238, 
1247 


Moulin-du-Pietre,  resistance  at,  283 
Mount  of  Olives,  cleared, 

Mouquet  Farm,  during  Somme  battle.  530, 
533-34,  540-4  1,  546-47 
Mowe,  commerce  raider,  474,  966 
Mozambique,  Germans  enter,  973 
Mpapua,  taken.  971 

Mrogoro,  African  settlement,  964,  969,  971 
Mt.  Kemmel,  27th  U.  S.  Division  entered  war 
near,  1143 

Miicke,  Lieutenant,  of  the  Emden,  214-18 
Mudra,  von,  German  commander,  1035 
Mudros,  harbor  of.  340-41 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  and  Turkey,  335 
Muldoon,  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  J„  war- work  of,  1238 
Miihlhausen,  French  and,  114,  300 
Mulhouse,  and  Hindenburg  Line,  i  1:7 
Muller,  Captain  von,  in  command  of  the  Em¬ 
den,  214 

Mulligan,  William  J.,  chairman  K.  of  C.,  1242 
Mundelein,  Most  Rev.  George  W.,  in  Catholic 

War  Council,  1238 
Munich,  capital  of  Bavaria,  27 
Munitions,  busy  scene  in  workshop.  653 
controversy  over  ships  carrying,  274 
dqring  1916,  637 
Germans  and,  424,  426 
in  Canada,  101,5,  101,0 
in  France,  502 

in  Great  Britain,  279,  289,  290,  650-51 
in  Holland,  271 
in  Italy,  1184 

questions  of  American,  277,  417 
traffic  through  Rumania,  616 
Munster,  troops  in  Somme  battle,  532 
Murmansk,  port  of  exit  from  Russia,  979 
Murray,  Sir  Archibald,  on  the  Eastern  Egyp¬ 
tian  front,  830,  833 
Mush,  fighting  for,  632-34 
Russians  retire  from,  728 
Mushadija,  attack  at,  762 
Mute,  a  submarine,  230 
Mutilated,  propaganda  of  t lie,  778 
“Mystery  Corner,”  cleared  out,  543 
Mystery-ship,  use  of,  1091 


N 

Nablus-Jerusalem  Road,  841-4  2,  850 
Nahr  Kellak  Bend,  in  the  Tigris,  760 
Nairobi,  German  objective,  966 
Namur,  Allied  objective,  1150,  1280 
burning  of,  100 
fortress  of,  91,  93-95,  97,  117 
Nancy,  attacks  on,  114,  115,  123,  132 
bombed,  255,  92,6 
refugee  children  of,  1229 
Nantes,  Americans  use  port  of,  1103 
Nanteuil-le-Haudouin,  occupied,  134 
Nantillois,  Americans  reach.  1  142,  1296 
Napoleon  I,  and  Fulton’s  submersible,  230 
and  Illyria,  58 
armies  of,  3 
balloon  ordered  by,  243 
comment  on  Constantinople,  333 
Napoleon  III,  and  Germany,  24 
and  Italy,  47,  353 
Napoleonic  Wars,  cost  of,  8 
men  engaged  in,  1,  3 
Narayuoka  River,  offensive  on,  719 
Narew,  flanking  Army  of  Poland,  158 
Narew  River,  crossed,  326 
Narin  Kupri  Bridge,  repairing,  759 
Narodna  Odbrana,  Serbian  organization,  78,  82 
Nasiriyeh,  British  objective,  396,  398 
Natal,  troops  from,  414 

National  Assembly,  of  Germany,  ratifies 

treaty,  1335 

National  Catholic  War  Council,  war-work  of 

1235 

National  Committee  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  in 

British  Empire,  886 

National  Council  of  Women  of  Canada,  war- 

work  of,  1052 

National  Guard,  absorbed  into  United  States 
Army,  750 

A.  E.  F.  divisions  representing,  1106 
increased,  872  , 

7th  and  12th  Regiments  parading,  752 

National  League  for  Women’s  Service,  organ¬ 
ization  of.  1214,  1220 
National  Liberals,  of  Germany,  962 
National  People’s  Party,  protests  of  German, 
1334 
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National  Security  League,  institution  of,  428 
National  Unity  Conventions,  in  Canada,  1062 
National  War  Work  Council,  financed  work  of 
V.  M.  C.  A.,  1254,  1261 

National  Women’s  Service  League,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  960 

Nationalism,  growth  of  the  principle  of,  1:540 

Nationalist  Volunteers,  in  Ireland,  84 
Nationalists,  French  political  party,  49S 
Nationality,  and  Vienna  Congress,  24 
Nations,  neutral,  4,  5,  259 
that  declared  war,  4,  5, 
war  costs  of,  7 

Naturalization,  of  Germans,  :!6 
Nautilus,  an  early  submersible,  230 
Naval  Aviation,  American,  1088 
Austrian,  1177-78 
British,  264,  477,  925,  109  4,  1096 
French,  254 
German,  255,  483 

Naval- Aviation  Camps,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at,  124  9 

Naval  Division,  in  Somme  battle,  554 
Naval  Flotilla,  at  Zeebrugge.  1096 
German  attack  on  Riga,  329 
off  Belgium  and  Flanders,  218,  220,  472 
on  Palestine  coast,  851 
on  Tigris,  397,  402,  626 
protecting  Venice,  784 
Naval  Reserve:  see  under  Countries 
Navarin  Farm,  struggle  for,  314 
Navy,  battles  of  the  British:  see  Coronel,  Jut¬ 
land,  etc. 

German,  revolution  in,  1320 
under  terms  of  armistice  and  treaty,  1315, 
1333 

increasing  the  United  States,  429 
of  Austria,  after  treaty,  1337 
of  Canada,  1055 

of  the  United  States  in  European  waters,  1067 
work  of  British.  469 
Navy  Xieague,  institution  of,  4  28 
of  Germany,  36 
Nazareth,  taken,  851 
Near  Fast,  war  in  the,  393,  623 
Neby  Samwil  Ridge,  captured,  842 
Negotin,  action  at,  372 
Neidenburg,  action  at,  158 
Nervesa,  crossings  at,  1177,  1180 
Nesimy  Bey,  at  Brest- Li  to  vsk,  9S2 
Nesle,  Allied  cavalry  meet  in,  806 
captured,  and  re-captured,  1016,  1267 
Nethe  River,  Belgians  driven  behind  the,  141, 
146 

Netherland  Overseas  Trust,  in  Holland,  260 
Netherlands,  and  Vienna  Congress,  24 
as  neutral,  4,  5 
at  the  end  of  1914,  225 
see  also  Holland 

Nettancourt,  PGtain’s  headquarters  at,  1141 
Neufchateau,  A.  E.  F.  in,  1106,  1161 
battle  of,  116 

Neuilly,  Treaty  of,  -with  Bulgaria,  1337 
Neutral  Zone,  declared  by  Armistice,  1315 
in  Greece,  711 

Neutrals,  and  the  German  raiders,  210 
and  the  submarine  campaigns,  234,  736 
difficulties  in  1916,  644 
throughout  the  war,  4,  5 
traveling  rights  of,  273 
war  and  the,  259 

Neuve  Chapelle,  battle  of,  151,  282,  283,  418 
Neuville  St.  Vaast,  assault  upon,  308 
Nevada,  dreadnaught,  1088 
Nevers,  American  use  of,  1103 
New  Armies,  of  Lord  Kitchener,  291,  297,  537 
Newburn,  S.  C.,  in  Canadian  Cabinet,  1062 
Newfoundland,  Naval  Reservists  of,  201 
participates  in  war,  185,  201 
Newfoundland  Regiment,  sailing  and  engage¬ 
ments  of,  201,  1190 

Newfoundlanders,  in  Colonial  Canada,  1187 
New  Pomerania,  taken  over,  223 
Newport  News,  embarkation  port  for  A.  E.  F., 
1108 

New  York,  battleship.  1088,  708.9 
New  York,  chief  embarkation  port  for  A.  E.  F., 
1108 

New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Relief-fund, 
889 

New  York  Public  Library,  as  a  rostrum,  1220 
New  Zealand,  contribution  to  Belgian  relief, 
886 

participates  in  war,  185,  198 
representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 


New  Zealand,  troops  in  Somme  battle,  537,  542 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1246 
New  Zealand,  battle-cruiser,  198,  219 

New  Zealand  Division,  engagements  of,  822, 
1284 

New  Zealand  Mounted  Rifles,  in  the  Eastern 
desert,  832 

New  Zealanders,  during  last  offensive,  1267 
in  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  833 
see  also  Anzacs 
Ngaundere,  surrendered,  410 

Niblack,  Rear-Admiral  A.  p.,  American  com¬ 
mander  at  Gibraltar,  1075 
Nicaragua,  declared  war,  6,  744 
representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Nice,  ceded  to  France,  353 
Nicholas,  Tsar  of  Russia,  abdication,  685-86 
and  Rasputin,  676,  678-79 
assumed  command,  330 
Nicholas,  king  of  Montenegro,  (17 
Nicholas  Michailovitch,  Grand  Duke,  and  the 
Tsar,  611 

in  the  Caucasus,  405,  631,  633 
on  the  Eastern  Front,  623 
portrait,  1(15 

Russian  Commander-in-Chief,  157,  167,  328 
superseded,  419,  599 

Nicolay,  Major,  report  on  capture  of  Douau- 
mont,  464 

Niemen  River,  attempts  to  bridge,  162 
Russian  line  on  the,  328 
Nieppe,  Forest  of,  Australians  in,  1020 
Nieuport,  an  aeroplane,  2  7,  250,  252,  258,  914 
Nieuport,  attack  near,  150 
Belgian  forces  at,  218 
Nish,  city  in  Serbia,  60 
railway  captured  at,  1130-31 
temporary  Serbian  capital,  181,  182,  560 
Teutonic  objective,  373,  376 
Nitti,  in  charge  Italian  treasury,  777 
Nivelle,  General,  attack  on  Craonne  Plateau, 
788,  808,  874 

became  Generalissimo  in  the  West,  500,  790 
superseded  by  Pdtain  at  Verdun,  .456 
Nixon,  General  in  command  in  Mesopotami  a, 
400.  404,  624 

Nogent  l’Abbesse,  hills  of,  792 
Nonnebusch,  Germans  driven  from,  152 
Nooitgedacht,  defeat  at,  414 
Nordenfelt,  designed  submarine,  231 
Norris,  Senator,  filibuster  and  vote  of,  738,  744 
Norroy  Quarries,  American  objective,  1291 
Northcliffe,  Lord,  and  the  war,  650,  667 
appointed  Special  Commissioner,  746 
Northern  Front,  last  offensive  on  the,  1263 
Northern  Mine  Barrage,  laying  the,  10S7 
Northey,  Brigadier-General  Edward,  in  East 
African  Campaign,  969 

North  German  Lloyd,  and  German  propaganda, 
427 

North  Keeling  Island,  Emden  ashore  on,  215 
North  Sea,  declared  to  be  military  area,  262, 
471 

German  fleet  surrendered  in,  1318 
submarines  in,  238 
Zeppelins,  and  the  control  of,  255 
Norway,  as  neutral,  4,  5,  225,  260 
protests  torpedoing,  238 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  advance  upon  ridge, 
307,  308 

Notre  Dame  des  Champs,  massif,  1142 
Novgorod,  German  line  at,  325 
Novica,  occupied,  720 
Novo-Georgievsk,  German  line  at,  325 
Noyon,  birthplace  of  Calvin,  511. 
fighting  near,  142 
French  regain,  1267 
Germans  at,  787,  1016 

Noyon-Montdidier  Sector,  offensive  of,  1031, 
1035 

Nungesser,  French  aviator,  918 
Nunsheet,  refugee  camp,  106 
Nur-ed-Din  Bey,  in  command  Turkish  forces, 
400, 

Niirnberg,  light  cruiser,  210,  212 
Nyasa,  Lake,  German  use  of,  963 
naval  affairs  on,  224,  966 


O 

Oberndorff,  Count  von,  German  peace-delegate, 
1 3 1 5 


Obrenovatz,  head  of  entrenched  line,  ISO,  372 
Observation-Post,  German,  near  Grand  Pr€, 
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Observer,  in  basket  of  balloon,  2J,6 

Ocean,  ship,  343,  386 

Ocean  Escorts,  or  cruisers,  1078 

Ochrida,  Lake,  and  d’Esperey’s  campaign,  1122 

Ocna,  attack  on,  725 

O’Connell,  William  Cardinal,  in  Catholic  War 
Council,  1238 

Odessa,  bombardment  of,  336 
Officers,  British  with  Canadian  forces,  1204 
election  of  Army,  981 

German,  learning  the  Turkish  language,  1,06 
purchasing  food  in  Belgium,  1003 
training  United  States,  854 
Turkish  and  German,  at  Gallipoli,  337 

Officers’  Inn,  in  London,  1250 
Officers’  Training  Camps,  established,  750 
Oghratina,  attack  at,  83(1 
O'Gorman,  Senator,  and  filibuster,  738 
O’Hern,  Rev.  Lewis  J.,  executive  secretary, 
1244 

Oil-fields,  Caspian,  394 
in  Galicia,  156,  165 
in  Mesopotamia,  393 
plans  to  seize,  382 
Oil-tanks,  of  Madras  fired,  214 
Oil-Wells,  destroyed  during  Rumanian  re¬ 
treat,  620 

Oise  Canal,  Germans  thrust  behind,  1281 
Oise  River,  and  German  offensive,  1011-12,  1027 
crossed  by  Hindenburg  Line,  805 
during  August,  1918,  offensive,  1139 
French  line  crossed,  300,  306 
retreat  to,  122,  126 
Oise,  Valley  of,  fighting  in,  142 
Oise-Aisne  Canal,  reached  by  French,  802 
Oklahoma,  dreadnaught,  1066,  1088 
Old-age  Pensions,  in  Germany,  40 
Old  Amiens  Defense  Line,  Allied  objective, 
1205 

Old  Euphrates  Channel,  valley  of  the,  398 
Old  Gang:  see  Asquith  Government 
Oldebroek,  Belgian  camp  at,  106 
Oldenburg,  dreadnaught,  936 
O'Leary,  cleared  German  trench,  281 
O’Leary,  Jeremiah,  letter  of  the  President,  431 
Olmutz,”  “  humiliation  of,  47 
Olsen,  Colonel,  of  Belgian  army,  970 
Olti,  attack  on,  632 
Omaruru,  occupied,  416 
Omignon  River,  gap  near,  1013 
Oosttaverne,  end  of  British  front,  814 
Operations  Section,  of  the  General  Staff  of 
A.  E.  F„  1170 

Oppressed  Nationalities  of  Austria-Hungary, 

Congress  of,  1172 
Oppy  Line,  of  the  Germans,  806 
Orah,  Turkish  position  at,  624,  626,  629 
Orange  Free  State,  uprising  in,  412-13 
Orava  River,  valley  of  the,  318 
Ore,  imported  by  neutrals,  262 
Orfano  Gulf,  and  Saloniki  campaign,  568,  670 
Organization  of  American  Women  for  Strict 
Neutrality,  during  war,  425  -  • 

Orient  Railway,  Teutonic  objective,  559 
Orlando,  Premier,  attended  Peace  Conference, 
1324 

portrait  in  group,  1X25 
premier  of  Italy,  773,  777-78 
Orleans,  American  use  of,  1103 
Orly,  aircraft  acceptance  park  at,  1166 
Ornes,  near  Verdun,  441,  444,  446,  452 
Orsova,  limit  of  Teutonic  invasion,  369,  372 
Oslavia,  ridge  of,  584,  592-93 
Osman  I,  ship,  336 
Ostend,  bombed,  255 
British  fleet  at,  218 
German  troops  at,  114  7 

naval  operations  against,  473,  1095,  1100,  1100 
re-occupied,  1280,  1281 
Ostfriesland,  dreadnaught,  936 
Ostrolenka,  Germans  at,  326 
Ostrovo,  and  Serbian  campaign,  572 
Otavifontein,  occupied,  416 
Othain  River,  passage  forced,  116 
Otranto,  auxiliary  cruiser,  210 
Otranto,  Straits  of,  blockade  of,  586 
Ottawa,  Federal  Trade  Board  of,  1049 
Ottoman  Empire:  see  Turkey 
Oudenarde,  captured,  1150 
Oulchy-le-Chateau,  line  of,  1039 
Ourcq  River,  battle  of  the,  128,  131 
during  second  Marne  battle,  1038 
42nd  U.  S.  Division  at,  1116 
Ouvroirs,  or  workshops,  in  France,  509 

1370 
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Ovillers,  and  the  Somme  battle,  520,  522,  534 
Ovillers-la-Boiselle,  British  objective,  528,  557 


P 

“  P.”  Ridge,  Allied  objective,  1125-26 
Pact  of  Rome,  made  in  Italy,  1172 
Padang,  Ayesha  at,  215 
Padua,  bombed,  1172,  1173 
Italian  headquarters  at,  776 
Page,  Walter  H„  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
733,  880 

Pagny-sur-Moselle,  on  German  2nd  line,  1138 
Paimbceuf,  naval-aviation  base  at.  1090 
Fainleve,  at  Rapallo,  778 
in  French  Cabinet,  500,  502 
Palanteken  Mountains,  south  of  Erzerum,  632 
Palestine,  agriculture  in,  835 
Canadians  in,  1203 
conquest  of,  827,  876 
Indian  troops  in,  204 
mandate  for,  1338 
Mohammedan  troops  in,  186 
quasi-independent  state  of,  1340 
Fallada,  cruiser,  224,  234 
Panama,  declared  war,  6,  744 
representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Pan-German  League,  ideals  of,  35 
Pan-Serbia,  movement  for,  73,  79 
Pan-Slavism,  movement  for,  31,  57,  61 
Panther,  gunboat,  38 
Papacy,  and  Italy,  355 

Papen,  Captain  Franz  von,  recall  of  and  evi¬ 
dence,  417,  425-27 

Paper,  manufactories  of  “  Y.,”  1253 
Parachutes,  use  of,  24  6 
Paraguay,  as  neutral,  5,  744 

Paravane,  invented  by  Lieutenant  Birney,  1000 
Paris,  advance  on,  1028,  1030 
A.  E.  F.  Headquarters  in,  1102 
bombardment  and  aerial  defense,  255,  926, 
931 

celebrates  victory,  1318 
forts  defending,  125 
map  illustrating  drive  towards,  1028 
on  to,  109 

Peace  Conference  at,  1324 

position  of  Big  Berthas  that  bombarded.  1010 
Siege  of,  24,  243 

Faris-Amiens  Railway,  to  free.  Allied  objec¬ 
tive,  1133,  1263,  1204,  1264 
under  German  fire,  1017 
Faris-Nancy  Railway,  and  St.  Mihiel  Salient. 
1 

Paris-Verdun-Metz  Railway,  tunnel  of,  462 
Farseval-Siegsfeld,  a  type  of  balloon,  244,  246, 

256 

Pashitch,  Premier,  attended  Peace  Conference, 
1324 

Passaga,  General,  French  commander,  464 
Fassain  Plain,  near  Erzerum,  632 
Passchendaele,  Belgians  pass,  1144 
Passchendaele  Ridge,  Allied  objective,  818, 
S21,  821-23,  874,  1198 
withdrawal  from,  1020 
Pasubio,  massif  of,  1174 
resistance  at,  590 
Patapsco,  mine-sweeper,  1086 
Patchou,  Dr.  Laza,  portrait,  83 
Pathans,  propaganda  among,  634 
Pathfinder  (H.  M.  S.),  sinking  of,  233 
Patriarch,  the  Greek,  65 
Patricia,  Princess,  inspects  troops,  105 
Patriotic  Fund,  in  Canada,  1053 
Patrol,  Austro-Hungarian,  773 
Pau,  General,  French  commander.  111,  114 
Fauillac,  embarkation  camp  at,  1162 
naval-aviation  base  at,  1090 
Pavlovitch,  Colonel,  associated  with  Serbian 
Command,  172 

Pavlovitch,  Grand  Duke  Dimitri,  murdered 
Rasputin,  678 

Pawlovitch,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  982 
Peace,  Germany  manceuvres  for,  1307 
plans  for  securing,  429 
Russia  makes  a  separate,  976,  988 

Peace  Conference,  in  Paris,  1324 
proposed  by  Central  Powers,  867 
Peace  Negotiations,  in  1916-17,  730 
Peace  of  Prague,  effect  on  Austria,  48 
Peace  Treaties,  analysis  of,  1327,  1330 
making  the,  1323 

Pecori-Giraldo,  Italian  commander,  590,  777, 
780,  1175 
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Fedikona,  captured,  408 
Pegasus,  Germans  destroy,  967 
Pelletier,  General,  attended  General  Pershing, 
743,  745 

Pemba,  island  of,  963 
Penang  Harbor,  attack  on,  214 
Pennella,  Italian  commander,  1175 
Pennsylvania  Guard,  trained  at  Camp  Han¬ 
cock,  8.1.) 

Pensions,  in  Canada,  1054 

Pepper  Hill  (Cote  du  Poivre),  near  Verdun, 
I4.">,  451,  465-66. 

Periscope,  giant  German,  556 
Perkin,  W.  H.,  and  coal-tar,  32 
P^ronne,  Allied  objective,  141,  806,  874,  1267 
and  the  German  lines,  787,  1014 
during  Somme  battle,  516-17,  520-22,  524 
ruins  of  Grande  Place.  807 
Peronne-Bapaume  Hoad,  and  Somme  battle, 
521,  544,  547,  550 

Peronne-Cambrai  Road,  and  battle  of  Cambrai, 
S28 

Perry,  Bishop  Janies  De  Wolf,  on  Committee 
of  Six,  1238 

Pershing,  General  John  J.,  and  battle  of  Ar¬ 
mageddon,  1140 

and  operations  of  First  American  Army  in 
St.  Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne,  1287 
and  staff  on  board  the  Baltic,  portrait  group, 

7  Si 

arriving  at  Boulogne,  7 43 

as  Commander  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  750,  873,  1101,  1135,  1152 
at  the  tomb  of  Lafayette,  7  } 5 
enters  St.  Mihiel,  1292 
portrait,  736,  745,  1102 

turns  over  American  forces  to  Foch,  1110 
Pershing  Stadium,  history  of,  1256 
Persia,  fighting  in,  634 
scene  on  route  of  Russian  advance,  635 
threatened  campaign  in,  735,  765 
Turkish  offensive  in,  405 
Persia,  steamship,  239 
Persian  Gulf,  British  and  the,  228,  393 
Persians,  army  of,  2 
Perthes,  in  Champagne  campaign,  312 
Peru,  representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
severed  diplomatic  relations,  6,  744 
Pescara,  naval-aviation  base  at,  1090 
P6tain,  General  Henri  P.,  address  to  troops, 

and  August,  1918,  offensive,  1141 

and  disposal  of  American  Army,  1288,  12.90 

and  Nivelle,  788,  797,  874 

at  Verdun,  447,  449,  468 

congratulates  1st  Division  (U.  S.),  1111 

enters  St.  Mihiel,  1292 

enters  Strassburg,  1318 

French  commander,  307,  456,  794 

in  Metz,  1132,  U1U 

preparation  for  German  offensive,  1009 

Peter,  King  of  Serbia,  behavior  of,  375-79 
portrait,  67 

Petit  Morin  River,  passage  of,  134 
Petrograd,  Democratic  Congress  in,  694 
street-fighting  in,  680 
strike  in,  82 

under  Bolshevik  control,  870 
Petska,  fighting  near,  178 
Pforte-Jakalwater-Riet,  line  of  battle,  415 
Philadelphia,  A.  E.  F.  embarkation  port,  1108 
Philip  of  Macedon,  territory  of,  60 
Fhilippopolis:  see  Plovdiv 
Phosphorus,  in  grenades,  16 
Pia  Tak  Pass,  Russians  in,  764-65 
Piave  River,  approach  to  passes,  361 
islands  in  the,  1180 
last  stand  at  the,  777-78 
line  of  the,  1172,  1175 
retreat  to,  779,  875 
Piave  Vecchia,  flooded,  780 
Picardy,  fighting  in,  511 
1st  U.  S.  Division  sent  to,  1111 
seams  and  scars  on  the  surface  of,  5 23 
troops  from,  312 
Piedmont,  and  Austria,  4  7 
Piedmont  Plain,  in  the  Trentino,  361 
Pieris,  bridges  blown  up  at,  364 
Pigeon-house,  at  the  front,  101S 
Pigeons,  in  war,  10 IS,  110'>,  7/78 
Pilgrim’s  Railway,  and  Miicke,  216 
built.  846 

Pilgrim’s  Road:  see  Akaba-Suez  Route 
Pilitsa  River,  campaigning  along,  167,  326 


Pilkem,  taken,  819 
Pill-boxes,  machine-gun  forts,  15 
on  Messines  Ridge.  815 
Pilsudski,  General,  Polish  commander,  606 
Pincers,  Marshal  Foch’s  strategy  of  the,  map, 
IV, o 

Pinsk  Marshes,  stopped  German  offensive,  323 
Pioneers,  in  Somme  battle,  547 
Piontek,  action  at,  168 
Pirot,  peoples  about,  64 
taken,  374 

Pistolet,  torpedo-boat.  215 

Pitaval,  Most  Rev.  John  B.,  in  Catholic  War 
Council,  1238 

Pitt,  and  Fulton’s  submersible,  230 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  statues  of  cities  in,  29 
Plains  of  Abraham,  force  at  battle  of,  2 
Platana,  landing  at,  633 

Plava,  in  Italian  campaigns,  580,  582,  584, 
767-69 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  war-work  of,  1232,  1234 
Pleasant  Island,  mandate  for,  1330 
wireless  captured  on,  223 
Pleklianov,  and  the  Russian  army,  716 
Plovdiv,  capital  of  Eastern  Rumelia,  63,  66,  70 
Flumer,  General  Sir  Herbert,  and  army  of 
occupation,  1316 

and  3rd  battle  of  Ypres,  808,  819,  821 
in  Italy,  778,  781,  823,  1171-72 
in  Messines  battle,  814,  8V, 
on  Hohenzollern  Bridge,  7320 

Plunkett,  Rear-Admiral  C.  P.,  and  guns  for 
Western  Front,  1088 

Plymouth,  submarine-chaser  base,  1075,  1080 
welcomes  Canadians,  192 
“  Pocket,”  system  of  defenses,  314 
Podgora,  ridge  of,  578-79,  584,  592-93 
Poelcappelle,  captured,  827,  822 
Pogroms,  in  Russia,  600 
Pohl,  Admiral  von,  naval  policy  of,  470 
supersedes  von  Ingenohl,  222 
Poilu,  M.,  as  I  knew  him,  669 
Poincare,  President,  at  St.  Mihiel,  1292 
comment  on  America,  744 
in  Metz,  737  7 
meets  King  George,  531 
portrait  in  group,  996 
welcomes  Peace  Conference,  1324 
Poison,  forbidden  by  Hague  Convention,  285 
Poison-gas:  see  Gas,  Poisonous 
Pokrosky,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  98  2 
Pola,  Austrian  naval  base,  586 
Poland,  added  to  Germany,  988 
at  beginning  of  the  war,  156 
autonomy,  606 
division  of,  28,  54 

effects  of  German  bombardment  in,  678 
land  ceded  to,  1330,  1337-38 
new  state  erected,  1340 
operations  in,  165,  167,  325,  419 
outrages  in,  228 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
scene  in  Russian,  609 
supplies  to  be  sent  to,  1315 
treaty  with  Allies,  1339 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1258 
Poles,  at  Verdun,  452 
Slavic  race,  24,  28,  50,  54,  57 
support  bid  for,  156 
Polish  Legion,  with  the  French,  606 
Poloshko,  Allies  enter,  1125 

Pont-a-Mousson,  American  troops  above,  1290 
bombed,  255 

French  objective,  304,  306 
taken,  132 

Pont-des-Arches,  at  LiOge,  96 
Pontebba  Pass,  in  the  Carnic  Alps,  361,  578, 
583 

Pontoon-bridges,  used  by  Suez  Canal  expedi¬ 
tion,  384-85,  388 

Pontoons,  used  for  crossing  Tigris,  755 
Pools  of  Siloam,  rendezvous  at,  627 
Pope,  and  United  Italy,  354 
Popov,  at  Brest-Litovsk.  982 
Population,  as  affected  by  war,  7 
Populations,  of  warring  nations,  4 
Port  Said,  view  of,  389 
Porte,  The:  see  Turkey 

Portland,  A.  E.  F.  embarkation  port,  1108 
Porto  Corsini,  naval-aviation  base  at,  1090 
Ports  of  Entry,  for  America,  in  France,  1103 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at,  1249 

Port-sur-Seille,  on  flank  of  the  Argonne,  1293 
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Portugal,  enters  war,  644 
in  the  Great  War,  4 
on  Peace,  867 

representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
Portuguese,  in  German  offensive,  1019 
on  the  Western  front,  1021 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and,  1258 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  East  African 

campaign,  963,  972 
Posen,  ceded  to  Poland,  1330 
invaded,  167 

Posen  Brigade,  at  Verdun,  452 
Posen-Cracow  Railroad,  cut,  167 
Post  Exchanges:  see  Canteens 
Posters,  for  war  uses,  61)8,  1040,  1051,  1215, 
121!),  1221 

Post-Office,  German,  on  Western  front,  501 
Potchefstroom,  proposed  rising  in,  412 
Potiorek,  General,  Austrian  Commander-in- 
Chief,  178,  181 

Potsdam,  in  Brandenburg,  25 
Teutonic  conference  at,  SO 
Potsdam  Place,  in  Berlin,  221 
Pozieres,  captured  and  re-captured,  1015,  1267 
during  Somme  battle,  525,  528-31,  534,  557 
Prague,  University  of,  56 
Prahova  Valley,  German  forces  in,  620 
Preobrajensky  Regiment,  and  the  Revolution, 
682 

Preparedness,  policy  of  military,  4  28 
Presba,  Lake,  and  d'Esperey’s  campaign,  1122 
Pressburg,  city  of  Austria-Hungary,  50 
Pretoria,  Boer  objective,  412  . 

Preussen  Stellung,  part  of  Hindenburg  Bine, 
1137 

Frilep,  Allied  objective,  1122,  1125,  1127 
and  Monastir  campaign,  575 
Serbs  fall  back  on,  376 
Primary  School,  aided  by  commission,  898 

Princess  Patricia’s  Canadian  Light  Infantry, 

195,  281,  514,  11.90-91 
Princess  Royal,  battle  cruiser,  219,  477 
Pringle,  Captain  J.  R.,  at  Queenstown,  1075 
Prinkipo  Island,  proposed  All-Russian  confer¬ 
ence  on,  1339 

Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich,  raider,  214,  1077 
Pripet  Marshes,  Teutons  in  the,  330,  332 
Pripet  River,  and  the  Russian  line,  330,  605 
Prison  Camps,  in  Germany,  869 
work  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in,  1258 
Prisoners,  American  collection  of  German,  in 
the  Argonne,  1291 
German,  1315 
number  of,  1 

Russian,  110,  601,  111,  126 
treatment  of  Austrian,  1182 
treatment  of  Italian,  1182 
work  in  Germany,  958 
Prisrend,  refugees  near,  375 
Proclamation  of  Peace,  in  London,  1336 
Professors,  remarks  of  German,  35 
Profiteering,  in  Germany,  942 
Progressists,  political  party,  498 
Progressive  Bloc,  of  Russian  Duma,  600,  608, 
715 

Prohibition,  American  war-time,  1215 
in  Canada,  1053 

Propaganda,  anti-German,  1222 
German,  in  U.  S.,  1214 
in  bombs  and  tubes,  955,  961 
Italian,  in  Vienna,  929 

Propaganda,  Department,  of  Great  Britain, 
667 

Prothero,  R.  E.,  of  the  War  Ministry,  658 
Protopopov,  Alexander,  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  608,  676-82,  6S4,  715 
Provost-Marslial-General’s  Department,  of 

A.  E.  F„  1169 
Prussia,  advance  of,  24 
and  Belgian  neutrality,  24,  89,  92 
and  the  Balkans,  61 
and  the  Dual  Alliance,  354 
in  Seven  Years  War,  3 
Poles  in,  24,  28 

Prussian  Guards,  actions  of,  138,  151-52,  154, 
297,  528,  533 

Pruth  Boundary,  cession  of,  615-16 
Fruth  River,  end  of  counter-attack,  332 
valley  of  the,  318 
Przemysl,  after  bombardment,  321 
drives  for  base  at,  164-67 
siege  and  capture  of,  317-20,  419 
Przerosl,  Russia,  church  in,  685 
Pskov,  taken,  987 
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Public  Information,  Committee  on,  work  of, 

1222 

Pultiere  Wood,  captured,  1303 
Pultusk,  fortress,  3  26 

Punjabis,  in  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force, 

833 

Punjaub,  Nationalist  movement  in,  202 

Purchasing  Boards,  of  the  Allies,  1167 
Purishkevitch,  Vladimir,  Anti-Semitic,  600,  611 
assassinated  Rasputin,  679 
Pusht-i-kuh  Hills,  and  Cossack  march  through, 

624,  636 

Putnam,  Dr.  Herbert,  war- work  of,  1231 
Putnik,  Field-Marshal,  in  command  Serbian 
forces,  172,  178,  375,  379 


Quadrangle,  The,  taken,  522 
Quadrilateral,  The,  fortified  point,  543 
Quarries,  German  stronghold,  792,  193 
Quartermaster’s  Department,  of  A.  E.  F„  1164 
Queant,  on  Hindenburg  Line,  805-06,  1137,  1268 
Quebec,  and  the  war,  1062 
battalions  from,  193 
Queen  Elizabeth  (H.  M.  S.),  487 
guns  of  the,  206 

super-dreadnought.  254,  339,  342,  347,  1318 
Queen  Mary  (H.  M.  S.),  battle-cruiser,  113,  191 
Queen’s  Own  Regiment,  departure  from  To¬ 
ronto,  189 

Queenstown,  naval  base,  1071,  1075,  1080,  1090 
Quenneviferes,  farm  of,  308 


R 

Race  for  the  Sea,  story  of,  131 
Rada,  popular  assembly  of  Ukraine,  978, 
985-86,  988 

Radautz,  occupied,  604,  605 

Radev,  Bulgarian  Minister,  1129 

Radical  Socialists,  political  party,  498,  500 

Radicals,  political  party,  498 

Radomka,  and  German  crossing,  326 

Radoslavov,  Bulgarian  party  leader,  367,  1128 

Rafa,  crossing  at,  832 

Ragusa,  Adriatic  port,  61 

Railroads,  German  on  Polish  border,  map,  156 
United  States  takes  over,  873,^1219 
use  for  mobilization,  155 
Railway,  light,  to  the  front,  639 

Railway  Triangle,  east  of  Arras,  810 
Rainbow  Division  (42nd),  "over  there,”  751, 
1036,  1106 

trained  at  Camp  Mills,  854 
Ram,  Danube  crossed  at,  370 
Ramadiya,  evacuation  of,  757,  766,  876 
Ramah,  occupied,  840 

Raman’s  Drift,  occupied,  415 
Ramscapelle,  captured,  151 
Ramsey,  encounter  with  Meteor,  474 
Rancourt,  and  Somme  battle,  521,  537,  544,  54S 
Raney,  Dr.  M.  S.,  arranged  for  army  and  navy 
libraries,  1232 

Range-finders,  on  anti-aircraft  guns,  11 
Rapallo,  council  of  Allies  at,  778 
Rappes  Wood,  taken,  1303 
Rasputin,  and  his  coterie,  611 
intrigues  and  death  of,  675-78 
Russian  monk,  311,  608,  611,  642 
Rathenau,  Dr.  Walter,  and  economic  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  940 

Ration,  for  the  Belgians,  897 
of  C.  R.  B.  in  France,  901 
Rationing,  in  Great  Britain.  662 

Rausenberger,  Professor  Fritz,  portrait,  104 
Ravenna,  raided,  586 

Ravin  de  la  Dame,  ridges  attacked,  464 
Ravitaillement,  of  the  Belgian  relief,  885 
Rawlinson,  General  Sir  Henry  S.,  and  Army 

of  Occupation.  1316 
and  German  offensive,  1016 
at  the  Somme,  514,  522 
British  commander,  147,  149,  282 
in  group  picture,  551 

position  of  his  Fourth  Army  in  1917,  808,  818 
Rayak-Beirut  Line,  taken,  852 
Raynal,  Major,  commander  at  Fort  Vaux,  460 
Reciprocity,  in  Canada,  1056 

Reconstruction,  and  Employment  Service,  of 

K.  of  C..  124  2 

Reconstruction  Programme,  publication  of, 
1241 

Records,  of  individuals  in  the  A.  E.  F„  llb9 
Recruit,  the  land-ship  in  Union  Square,  159 
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Bed  Cross,  American,  in  Italy,  1171 
and  V.  M.  C.  A.,  1257 
Clothing  Bureau,  949 
German,  913,  960 
work  of  the  American,  1226 
Bed  Cross  Ambulance,  in  Ypres,  815 
Bed  Cross  Deuartments,  for  Military  Affairs 
and  Civil  Affairs,  1227 
Bed  Cross  Drives,  results  of,  1223 
Bed  Cross  Burses,  Japanese,  in  France,  1231 
Bed  Cross  Parade,  in  New  York,  1230 
Bed  Cross  Unit,  British,  in  Italy,  770,  776 
Bed  Cross  Workers,  in  Toronto,  1053 
Bed  Guards,  to  be  disbanded,  988 
Bed  Tower  Pass,  attack  on,  618 
Bedmond,  Major,  grave  of,  654 
Beds,  riots  of,  in  Germany,  1322 
Befugees,  Belgian,  103,  104 
freed  by  British,  1308 
Italian  care  of,  1203 
messages  for,  991 
returning.  1139 

Begina  Trench,  Allied  objective,  547,  551,  553 
Begistration  Day,  for  soldiers,  750,  873 
Begn4ville,  near  Verdun,  451 
Beichstag,  and  Peace,  868 
and  the  Armistice,  1310 
German  lower  house,  4  4 
Beitz,  republic  proclaimed  at,  414 
Belief  and  Welfare  Organizations,  at  the  front, 
1225 

Belief  Funds,  subscribed  to  by  Americans, 
1213 

Belief-Post,  French,  in  Alsace,  640 
Belief-ships,  markings  of  C.  R.  B.,  891 
of  C.  R.  B„  883 
safe  passage  guaranteed,  880 
unloading,  887 

Beligions,  in  Austria-Hungary,  52,  54 
in  Balkans,  57 
Benard,  dirigible  of,  244 
Benault,  an  engine,  252 

Bennenkampf,  General,  command  of  the  Nie- 
men  Army,  15 7,  158 
B.  E.  P.,  type  of  aeroplane,  250 
Separation,  demand  for  German,  1327,  1332 
of  Austria,  1337 

Representation  of  the  People  Act,  668 
Besliadie,  ship,  336 
Bethel,  fight  at,  122,  124 
on  German  2nd  line,  1138,  1150 
Bethondes,  Armistice  signed  near,  1314,  1315 
Beuss,  Prince,  German  minister,  634 
Beventlow,  Count  zu,  and  Belgian  relief,  884 
comment  on  German  fleet,  469 
Bevigny,  bombed,  439 
French  near,  136 
Bevillon,  action  near,  1146 
Bevolution,  American,  men  engaged  in,  2 
use  of  submersible  boat  in,  229 
Bevolutionists,  starting  on  a  police-hunt,  681 
Bey,  General  de  la,  Boer  leader,  412-13 
Bheims,  aeroplane  meet  at,  250 
and  Hindenburg  Line,  805,  1137,  1140,  1280 
during  last  German  offensive,  1028,  1031 
end  of  French  front,  790,  792,  794 
German  objective,  140,  302,  315 
in  ruins,  resumes  business,  11 48 
Bheims  Cathedral,  firing  the,  140 
Bheims  Mountain,  Germans  hold,  1142 
Bhenish  Prussia,  occupied  by  Belgians,  1316 
Bhine  Biver,  areas  of  occupation  along, 
1314-16,  1333 

Bhineland,  aircraft  bombard,  926 
Bhodesia,  during  African  campaign,  966-67 
troops  from,  414 

Bhondda,  Lord,  of  the  War  Ministry,  658,  662, 
666 

Bibot,  in  French  Cabinet,  500,  712 
Bice,  General,  in  Mesopotamia,  624 
Bichebourg,  fighting  about,  290 

Bichthofen,  Baron  von,  German  ace,  914,  920, 
924 

Bickard,  Edgar,  and  Hoover,  880 
Bifle-Grenades,  training  in  the  use  of,  857 
Rifles,  war  requirements  for,  16 
Bifling,  of  artillery  pieces,  12 
Biga,  operations  about,  602-03,  719-20,  725,  728 
Russian  port,  255,  332 
Biga,  Gulf  of,  campaigns  about,  725 
naval  operations  in.  419,  643,  728 
operations  around,  maps,  329,  727 
Bintelen,  von,  German  agent,  427 
Bitter,  Dr.  Paul,  Swiss  Minister,  738 


Biver  Clyde,  at  Gallipoli,  344,  34 5 
Bizzo,  Lieutenant,  exploit  of,  784,  1174 
Bobeck,  Vice-Admiral  de,  in  command  at  Gal¬ 
lipoli,  341,  348 

Bobert  Brothers,  balloon  of,  242 
Boberts,  Lord,  visits  Salisbury  Plain,  195 
warnings  of,  646 

Bobertson,  General  Sir  William  B.,  at  Rapallo, 
778 

out  of  General  Staff,  668 
portrait,  1008 

Bobilant,  de,  Italian  commander,  780 
Bochefort,  Americans  use  port  of,  1103 
Bocher  Bayard,  at  Dinant,  100 
Bockefeller  Foundation,  and  Belgian  relief,  NS6 
Bodman,  Bear-Admiral  Hugh,  in  command  6th 
Battle  Squadron,  1088 

Bodzianko,  Michael,  President  of  the  Duma, 
600,  679,  682-84,  686,  715 
Boe,  aeroplane,  250 

Boebling  Works,  havoc  by  fire  in,  425 
Bogers,  Bear- Admiral  T.  S.,  command  of,  1088 
Bolanpont,  42nd  Division  in,  1106 
Bomagne,  German  stronghold,  1299,  1302,  1303 
Bomain,  battle  of,  830 
captured,  1146 
Borne,  added  to  Italy,  354 
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Smuts,  General  Jan  Christiaan,  and  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  200,  414,  968 
at  Rapallo,  778 

•attended  Peace  Conference,  1325 
goes  into  War  Cabinet,  972 
portrait,  J,13 

Smyrna,  mandate  for,  1338 
Snow,  General  Sir  T.  d’Oyley,  portrait,  ISO 
Sobranje,  National  Assembly  of  Bulgaria,  71 
Social  Democrats,  Russian  party,  683,  690 
Social  Revolutionist  Party,  in  Russia,  681,  683 
Socialism,  theory  of  Marxian,  687 
Socialists,  French  political  party,  498,  500,  502 
of  Germany,  35,  S68,  962 
of  Russia,  611,  715 

Society  de  Secours  aux  Blesses  Militaires,  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Red  Cross,  508 
Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  commemorated 
fallen  authors,  507 
Sofia,  Parliament  House  at,  71 
Soissons,  American  naval  guns  at,  1088 
and  Hindenburg  Line,  805,  1137 
attack  north  of,  874,  1146 
during  last  German  offensive,  1030-39 
German  position  at,  787,  790,  7.96 
in  early  days  of  war,  141-42,  300,  302 
Sokol  Peak,  Allied  objective,  1124 
Soldan,  actions  at,  158 

Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Councils,  established  in 
Germany,  1322 

Soldiers’  and  Workingmen’s  Soviets,  conven¬ 
tion,  688 

Solf,  and  Peace,  1312 
Somme,  advance  near,  map,  809 
air  forces  in  battle  of  the,  914 
Allied  attack  on,  873 
and  battle  of  Amiens,  1264-65 
area  of  the  great  battle,  51 7 
banks  partly  under  Allied  control,  806 
battle  of  the,  (I)  511,  (II)  535,  640 
British  front  in  1916,  after  its  extension,  515 
Canadians  in  the  battle  of  the,  1198 
during  early  days  of  war,  123,  141,  306 
during  German  offensive,  1016 
scene  of  French  successes  on  the,  1916,  map, 
521 

where  men  from  every  part  of  the  British 
Empire  fought  in  1916,  5.1 1, 

Somme  Canal,  German  soldiers  beside,  519 


Somme-Oise  Sector,  offensive  in  the,  1027 
Sommervillers,  1st  Division  in,  1108 
Sonnino,  Baron,  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  358,  591,  777-78 
Sophia,  Queen  of  Greece,  at  manoeuvres,  1,1 
pro-German  policy  of,  366,  700,  704 
Sopwith,  aeroplane,  258,  920,  924 
Sordet,  General,  French  Cavalry  Corps  of,  121 
Sosecu,  General,  treachery  of,  620 
Souain,  in  Champagne  campaign,  312 
Souchez,  fighting  for,  296,  299.  307-08 
Souchon,  Admiral,  and  Turkish  fleet,  336 
portrait,  Jj/ 

receives  Miicke’s  landing  party,  218 
Soupir,  German  line  through,  790 
South  Africa,  Union  of,  armies  of,  415 
loyalty  of,  407,  41 1 
participates  in  war,  185,  199 
rebellion  in,  200 
regiment  in  Egypt,  391 
representation  at  Peace  Conference,  1325 
troops  at  Vimy  Ridge,  809 
troops  in  Somme  battle,  528 
South  America,  status  of  states,  5 
South  Ireland  Division,  at  Wytschaete,  816 
Souville,  fortress,  459,  1,61 
Soviet,  and  the  Russian  army,  716-17 

Council  of  Workingmen’s  Delegates,  etc., 
680,  683,  685 

Spa,  German  conference  at,  1134,  1146,  1307, 
1313 

Spad,  aeroplane,  914 
Spain,  as  neutral,  6,  225 
Embassy  takes  over  United  States  affairs  in 
Germany,  738 

Spalato,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at,  1249 

Spee,  Admiral^  von,  in  command  German  Fleet, 

Speer,  Dr.  Robert  E.,  on  Committee  of  Six  123  t 
Spincourt,  forest  of,  452,  1304 
Splaine,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  M.  J.,  and  Special 
War  Activities,  1239 
Springfield,  American  rifle,  16 
Stambulov,  [S.  N.],  Bulgarian  statesman,  72, 
1119 

Stambulovski,  Bulgarian  party  leader,  366-67 
Stamp-taxes,  during  war,  423 
Stanislau,  fighting  at,  604,  719 
Stanislavov,  engagement  at,  318 
Stanley,  Sir  Albert,  of  the  War  Ministry,  658 
Steenstraate,  on  British  front,  •ML  819 
Steinbach,  captured,  306 
Stelvio  Pass,  across  the  Alps,  578,  582 
Stewart,  Brig. -General  J.  M.,  in  command  Ger¬ 
man  East  Africa,  966 
Stink-pots,  of  early  warfare,  14 
Stirling  Castle,  captured,  820 
Stock  Exchange,  Berlin.  87.1 
Stock  Exchanges,  effect  of  war  on,  421 
Stokes,  trench-mortar,  16,  86'j 
Stokhod  River,  advance  along,  604 
Stone,  Senator,  appeals  to  the  President,  276 
filibuster  and  negative  vote  of,  738,  744 
Stork  Squadron,  work  of,  912,  918 
Strantz,  General  von,  in  Lorraine,  141 
Strassburg,  Cathedral  of,  113 
entry  into,  1318 
statue  of,  29 

Strathness,  relief-ship,  989 

Strauss,  Rear-Admiral  Joseph,  in  command  of 

mine-layers,  1086 
Strikes,  in  Canada,  1052 
in  Great  Britain,  653 
in  United  States  factories,  417 

Struma  River,  and  Saloniki  campaign,  561,  570, 

572,  575,  1126 

Strumnitza,  Allied  headquarters  at,  560-61,  1124 
Strypa  River,  area  of  Russian  victories  on  the, 
map,  605 

Russian  objective,  330,  718 

Student  Army  Training  Corps,  of  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  1217 
Stuff  Redoubt,  near  Thiepval,  545,  547,  549 
Sturdee,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  T.  C.  Doveton,  in 
command  of  naval  squadron,  212 
Sturmer,  Boris  von,  denies  troops  to  Rumania. 
619,  622,  642 

Premier  of  Russia,  600,  608,  676 
treachery  of,  870 
Stuttgart,  bombed,  257,  927 
Styria,  province  of,  57 

Submarine  Blockade,  and  the  United  States, 

236-37,  418 
instituted,  222,  234 
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Submarine  Blockade,  map  of,  237 
Submarine-chasers,  ami  their  use,  1075,  1080, 
1 0S2 

Submarines,  and  international  law,  269,  272 
and  naval  policies,  470 

British.  208;  B-ll,  342;  C-3,  1097;  E-9,  233 
campaign  of,  227,  229,  660 
see  also  Submarine-warfare 
controversy  between  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many,  266,  269,  729 
development  of,  229 

diagram  showing  French  and  Italian  losses, 

in  a  8 

effect  on  war,  21 
forced  to  operate  inshore,  1078 
German  mine-laying  at  work,  1083 
German  on  patrol,  1101 
in  l>ogger  Bank  affair,  219,  220 
in  the  Dardanelles,  342 
instructions  to  German  commanders,  729 
loading  torpedoes  into.  2.1.5 
new  French  cruiser,  loot) 
surrendered  by  Germany,  1079,  1318,  1321 
see  also  U-boats 
Submarine-tester,  German,  loo.) 
Submarine-warfare,  and  American  naval  effort, 
1068 

chart  of  the  intensity  of,  1009 
Germans  declare  unrestricted,  660,  735,  872 
Sudanese,  loyal  to  Great  Britain.  387 
Suez  Canal,  and  the  war,  336,  381,  419,  827 
maps  of,  383,  380 
open,  228 

Suez  Canal  Company,  shares  sold,  382 
Suffolk,  coast  bombed,  255 
troops  from,  532,  546 
Suffolk,  ship,  191 
Suffrage,  in  England,  668 
Sugar,  American  conservation  of,  1215-16 
exported  from  Germany,  34 
Suippe,  on  French  front,  139,  796,  1114,  1  141 
Sukhomlinov,  General,  Russian  War  Minister, 
157,  317,  690 

Sultan  Suleiman,  mosque  of,  33- 5 
Summerall,  Major-General  C.  P.,  American 
commander.  1300 

Sunset  Division  (41st),  “over  there,”  751 

Supply-train,  Austrian,  177 
organization  of,  861 
Supply-troops,  necessity  for,  1155 
Supreme  War  Council,  of  the  Allies,  667,  826, 
1034,  1204 

Susitza,  fighting  in  the  valley  of,  725 
Sussex,  sinking  the,  729 
Suvla  Bay,  landing  in,  197 
on  Gallipoli,  342,  348-49 
Suvobov  Mountains,  fighting  in,  173,  182 
Suwaicha  Marsh,  in  Mesopotamia,  626,  753 
Swakopmund,  British  objective,  312,  415 
Sweden,  as  neutnal,  5,  225,  260 
controversy  with  Great  Britain,  269 
in  Seven  Years  War,  3 
Swiftsure,  ship,  386 
Swinton,  Colonel,  and  tank,  18 
Switzerland,  as  neutral.  5,  92,  260,  267 
Sydney,  cruiser,  196,  215 
Sykes,  Sir  Percy,  British  commander,  635 
Syria,  campaign  in,  851 
mandate  for,  1338 
quasi-independent  states.  1340 
Szeklers,  outpost  of  Hungarians,  50,  52 
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Taaffe  Ministry,  under  Hapsburgs,  54,  56 
Table  Top,  on  Gallipoli,  349 
Tabora,  Allied  objective,  969-70,  972 
Tagga  Bay,  Germans  landed  at,  728 
Tag-i-Garra  Pass,  battle  in,  635 
Tagllamento  River,  Allies  cross  the,  1180 
approach  to  passes,  361,  364 
retreat  from  Isonzo  front  to,  775,  776 
Tahure,  during  Champagne  campaign,  313,  316 
Taif,  surrender  of,  850 
Take  Jonescu,  Rumanian  politician,  616 
Talaat  Bey,  Turkish  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
338,  405.  847,  1  121 

Tanga,  seaport  of  Africa,  963-64,  967,  970 
Tanganyika,  Bake,  and  East  African  campaign, 
963,  968-69 

Tanks,  advancing  into  action,  5 35 
and  British  crew,  1272 
at  Cambrai,  823 
at  St.  Mihiel,  1290 


Tanks,  baby-tanks,  8«j,  1039 
during  Marne  battle,  1038 
first  used  in  Somme  battle,  537,  539,  540 
improved  French,  1038 
in  Palestine,  83 7 
meeting  in  action,  1022 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  1223 
the  whippet,  1035,  1266 
types  of,  14,  16,  18,  19 
Tannenberg,  battle  of,  162 
Taranto,  Allied  navy  at,  777 

Tardieu,  M.  Andre,  appointed  special  commis¬ 
sioner,  74  6 

Tarnopol,  and  Teutonic  defeat,  330 
Russian  retreat  before,  722-23 
Tarnov,  a  city,  50 

Tarvis,  opposite  Pontebba  Pass,  578 
Taube,  aeroplane,  250,  252,  258 
Tauscher,  Captain  Hans,  indictment  of,  427 
Taussig,  Commander  J.  K.,  in  charge  of  de¬ 
stroyer  flotilla,  751,  1071 
Tavannes,  fort  of,  4  59,  461 
Taveta,  seized,  966,  969 
Taxation,  during  war,  8,  423 
in  Canada,  1043,  1065 
in  Germany,  944 
in  Great  Britain,  666 
in  United  States,  423 

Tcherna  River,  and  the  Monastir  campaign, 
562,  573,  575-76 
junction  with  Vardar,  376 
passage  of,  1122,  1125 

Tchernov,  chairman  of  Russian  Assembly,  985 
Tchkheidze,  N.  S.,  and  the  Russian  revolution, 
683-84,  694 

Tekrit,  troops  fall  back  on,  766 
Telephones,  from  listening  posts,  9,  lios 
repairing  wire  in  a  crater,  103S 
Temesvar,  Banat  of:  see  Banat  of  Temesvar 
Tenedos,  headquarters  on,  340 
Terestchenko,  in  Russian  Provisional  Cabinet. 
689 

Ternova,  batteries,  770 
Tervueren,  arrangements  at,  97 
Teschen,  plebiscite  ordered  in,  1338 
Teutonic  Powers,  and  outbreak  of  war,  80,  82 
Texas,  battleship,  1088 
Thaw,  in  Lafayette  Escadrille,  912 
Thessaly,  and  Greek  revolution,  710 
occupied,  1119 

Thetis,  block-ship  at  Zeebrugge,  1098 
Thiaucourt,  Americans  take,  1292 
Thiaumont,  the  work  of,  456,  461-62,  464 
Thiepval,  captured,  and  re-captured,  1015,  1267 
during  Somme  battle,  517,  520,  530-37,  544-45, 
551,  553,  557 

Thierville,  American  naval  guns  at,  1088 

Thirty-Third  Division,  on  guard  in  Meuse  Val¬ 
ley,  1301 

Thomas,  Albert,  leader  of  unified  socialists, 
1/99,  502 

Thomas-process,  and  German  ores,  32 
Thomson,  H.  B.,  war-work  of,  1049 
Thorn,  advance  from,  167 
Thrace,  Balkan  region,  60,  64,  68 
cession  of,  1337 

Thrasher,  Leon  C.,  drowned  from  Falaba,  272 
Tiberias,  occupied,  851 
Tiflis,  Turkish  objective,  394 
Tiger,  battle-cruiser,  219,  477 

Tighe,  Major-General  Sir  M.  J.,  in  command 
in  Africa,  967 

Tigris  River,  early  civilization  on  banks  of, 
393 

operations  on  the,  396,  624,  636,  753 

Tilloy-les-Mofflaines,  fighting  south  of,  810 
Timavo  River,  crossed  by  Italians,  768 
Timok  Valley,  threatened  by  Bulgarians,  370 
Tirailleurs,  at  Verdun,  464 

Tirpitz,  Grand  Admiral  von,  at  Potsdam  con¬ 
ference,  81 

comment  on  Gallipoli.  342 
comment  on  Jutland  fight,  483 
policies  of,  470,  907,  962 
portraits,  213, 

Tisza,  Count,  Hungarian  Dictator,  319 
Todorov,  Bulgarian  commander,  372,  573,  1128 
Togo,  taken.  227 

Togoland,  German  Colony  in  Africa,  407,  409 
mandatory  for,  1330 
Tolmezzo,  crossing  at.  777 

Tolmino,  during  Italian  offensive,'  767,  769, 

771,  774 

on  the  Isonzo  front,  361,  578-81 
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Tombeur,  General,  of  Belgian  Congo,  969 
Tonale  Pass,  fortified,  582,  588,  1176 
Tor,  action  near,  389 
Torlak  Hill,  stand  of  Magyars  at,  183 
Toronto  Globe,  a  newspaper,  1061-62 
Toronto  Star,  a  newspaper,  1062 
Torpedo,  construction  of  a,  232 
diagram  of  a,  232,  233,  235 
Torpedo-boat  Destroyers,  and  submarines,  1070 
on  patrol  duty,  107J 
sunk  in  Scapa  Flow,  1321 
German,  909 

Tortille  River,  critical  situation  at,  1014 
Tortoum,  attack  on,  632 
Toscanini,  on  Monte  Santo,  770 
Toul,  1st  U.  S.  Division  near,  1109 
fortress  of,  91,  123,  304 
Tournai,  French  at,  118,  121 

Tours,  Americans  and,  1103,  1106,  1159,  1159, 
1259 

Toussoum,  Turkish  objective,  388 
Toutou,  motor-boat,  968 

Townsliend,  Major-General  Charles  V.  F.,  in 

command  Tigris  expedition,  396,  400,  623 
Tractor,  for  threshing,  lolil 
Trade,  in  Europe,  34 
see  also  Blockades 

Tragnier,  naval-aviation  base  at,  1090 
Train,  Austrian  armored,  165 
French  armored,  3 

Train-Headquarters  and  Military  Police,  or¬ 
ganization  of,  860 

Training-Camps,  for  Selective  Service  Men, 
750 

Training  Schools,  for  A.  E.  F.,  in  France,  1105 
Trains,  belonging  to  United  States  Army  Divi¬ 
sion,  1156 

Trajan,  Roman  emperor,  52,  619 
Trajectory,  of  various  guns,  6,  12 
Transcaucasia,  Russian  province,  394 
Transports,  American,  entering  French  har¬ 
bor,  1073 
Canadian,  1190 
failure  to  sink,  1084 
French  re-victualing,  45 1 
Turkish,  sink,  254 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  on,  1248 
Transvaal,  troops  from,  414 
uprising  in,  412-13 
Transylvania,  cession  of,  1337 
offered  as  bribe,  615 
part  of  Austria-Hungary,  50,  52,  365 
Rumania’s  invasion  of,  612-13,  618-20 
Trawlers,  as  mine-sweepers,  473 
mines  cut  from  deserted,  475 
Treaties,  making  the  Peace,  1323-41 
published  by  Russian  Bolsheviki,  977 
Trebizond,  Black  Sea  port,  394,  395,  633, 
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Treitschke,  Professor  von,  comments  of,  42 
Trembovla,  and  Teutonic  defeat,  330 
Trenchard,  General,  head  of  Independent  Air 
Force,  926 

Trenches,  a  section  at  a  training  camp,  863 
Belgian  above-ground,  281 
defenses  in  reserve  at,  432 
German  pioneer,  13 8 
Germans  in  snow-lined,  610 
mopping  up  German,  532 
of  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  829 
Russian,  on  the  Eastern  Front,  7 24 
sandbag,  on  the  Carso,  771 
some  souvenirs  from,  525 
Tommies  in  Boche,  552 
Trench-Instruction,  in  training  camps,  863 
Trench-knife,  use  of,  19 
Trench-mortar,  use  of,  16,  281 
see  also  Mortars 

Trench-warfare,  conditions  of,  8,  280,  291,  308 
Trent,  during  first  Italian  campaigns,  578,  582 
of  the  Trentino,  361,  364,  1180 
Trentino,  Austrian  diversion  on.  768 
first  Italian  campaigns,  578,  590 
map  of  the,  359 

negotiations  over,  355,  358,  360-61,  868 
part  of  Austria-Hungary,  50 
stations  of  Italian  troops  near,  1175,  1179 
Trentino  Salient,  topography  of,  582 
Trepov,  Russian  premier,  676 
Treves,  bombed,  257 
recreation-centre  at,  1255 
Treviso,  American  regiment  near,  1181 
Austrian  objective,  1172,  1176 
Trialism,  the  plan  of,  57,  80 
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Trieste,  cession  of,  1337-38 
Italian  objective,  577,  584,  586-87,  874 
negotiations  over,  355,  358,  360 
occupied,  1182 
seaport,  57,  254,  784,  785 
Trieste-Gorizia  Railway,  cut,  578-79 
Trinquis  Brook,  during  last  Allied  offensive, 
1269 

Triple  Alliance,  and  Italy,  351,  354-55 
and  Rumania,  617 
formation  of,  26 
Tripoli,  fell,  852 
Italy  and,  356 
war  in,  76,  335 

Tripoli-Cyrenaica,  taken  by  Italy,  391 
Tripolitan  War,  aeroplanes  in,  253 
Italy’s  gains,  391 
Tritton,  Sir  William,  and  tank,  18 
Triumph,  battleship,  238,  347 
Trois  Fontaines,  Ludendorff  at,  1141 
Trones  Wood,  lighting  for,  524-26,  534 
Troopships,  of  United  States,  outward  bound, 
7  49 

safety  of,  751 

Troop-trains,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on,  1248 
Trotzky,  Leon,  and  Russian  government,  688, 

694,  696-97 

at  Brest-Litovsk,  984 

note  proposing  Armistice,  and  results,  976, 

981 

Trou  Bricot,  fortress,  313 
Troyon,  German  position  at,  790,  792 
Tsavo,  repulse  at,  967 
Tseretelli,  Socialist  representative,  692 
Tsing-Tau,  fortress  of,  with  map,  223 
Tsontchev,  General,  a  Bulgarian,  74 
Tumorri,  General,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  982 
Tump-line,  Canadians  carrying  loads  with, 
1195 

Tunis,  France  and  Italy  and,  353-54,  356 
Turcos,  French  Colonial  troops,  131 
Turin,  bread  riots  in,  774 
Turkestan,  2nd  Corps  of,  632 
Turkey,  and  Balkan  Wars,  76 
and  Congress  of  Vienna,  23 
and  European  powers,  333 
and  Italy,  356,  360 
and  Macedonia,  73 
and  the  Central  Alliance,  623 
and  the  Saloniki  front,  1121 
and  Young  Turks,  75-76 
army,  after  treaty,  1338 
communication  with  Germany,  378 
declares  war  against  Allies,  186,  205,  381,  385 
during  the  war,  336 
Germany  to  withdraw  from,  1315 
in  Asia  Minor,  876 
in  desert  lands,  633 
infantry  of  the  20th  century,  403 
joins  Germany,  222 
munitions  for,  616 
policy  in  Crete,  700 

severs  diplomatic  relations  with  United 
States,  744 
surrender  of,  1312 
terms' of  treaty  with,  1337-38 
treaties  with  Bulgaria,  704-05 
Turks,  at  Kosovo,  57 
in  the  Balkans,  60,  62-66 
propose  cessation  of  hostilities,  978 
Turner,  Captain,  of  the  Lusitania,  236 
Turnu-Severin,  capture  of,  620 
Turtukai,  fortress  taken.  619 
Tuscania,  ship,  1084 

Typhus  Fever,  epidemics  of,  184,  369 
Tyrol,  and  Italy,  360-61,  1327 
cession  of,  1337-38 
part  of  Austria-Hungary,  50  _ 

Tyrwhitt,  Rear-Admiral  Reginald  W.,  receives 
German  submarines,  1318 
Tzer  Mountains,  advance  on,  173-74,  17b 


TJ-boats,  U-5,  231 
in  Dardanelles,  234-38 
interned  at  Harwich,  1321 
length  of  voyage,  1092 
Uden,  refugee-camp  at,  106 

Udine,  Italian  headquarters  removed  from,  776 
Udine-Vicenza  Railway,  Austrian  objective, 

1176 

Uganda,  and  fighting  in,  963-69 
Uhlans,  in  France,  118,  142 
Ujiji,  captured,  970 
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Ukraine,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  984-85 
movement  for  independence,  978 
struggles  for  Galicia,  1838 
Ukrainians,  in  Austria-Hungary,  54 
of  Russia.  28 

Ulema,  spokesman  of  the  Moslems,  383 
Ulster  County,  opposition  of,  84 
Ulster  Division,  engagements  of  the,  520,  551, 
810 

Ulster  Volunteers,  organization  of,  84,  648,  654 
Ulstermen,  and  the  war,  04S 

Ulyanov,  Vladimir  Illitcli:  see  Lenin,  Nikolai 
Umm-el-Hanna,  entrenched  position,  626,  629 
Umm-el-Jubail,  engagement  at,  403 
Unified  Socialists,  French  political  party,  82, 
498,  502 

Union  des  Femmes  de  France,  a  Red  Cross 

Society,  508 

Union  of  Democratic  Control,  in  Great  Britain, 
6  5  3 

Union  Sacree,  of  France,  498,  502,  506 
Unionist  Party,  of  Great  Britain,  640,  650 

United  Empire  Loyalists,  forebears  of,  lls7 
United  Farm  Women  of  Alberta,  war-work  of. 
1052 

United  States,  American  army  in  France, 

1101-18 

and  the  Declaration  of  London,  259 
and  the  World  War,  5,  421 
Army  of  Occupation,  1316 
at  Peace  Conference,  1325 

breaks  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany, 
736 

change  in  policy  of,  734 
Civil  War  debts,  8 

contributions  to  C.  R.  B.,  880-84,  885-86 

controversies  with  Great  Britain,  262 

Council  of  National  Defense,  746 

declares  war  against  Austria-Hungary,  744 

enters  the  war,  729,  743,  872 

first  soldiers  in  London,  <4/ 

first  soldiers  parade  In  Paris,  751 

flag  of  the  16th  Regiment,  U.  S.  A„  737 

General  Staff  of  army,  1153 

headquarters  of  army  in  France,  1154 

increasing  the  army,  429,  872 

munitions  ordered  from  Canada,  1047 

naval  forces  in  European  waters,  1067-93 

neutrality  of,  225,  259,  417,  740 

organization  of  army  in  France,  1151 

platoon  of  118th  Infantry  Regiment,  1211, 

Regular  Army  in  France,  1105 

2nd  Army  constituted,  1300 

Senate  alters  rules  regarding  vote,  740 

Senate  filibuster,  738 

special  session  of  Congress,  April  4,  1917,  741 

submarines  of,  231 

the  people  and  the  war,  1213-24 

training  the  citizen  army,  853-866 

treaty  fight  in,  1.335 

troops  in  France,  737,  873 

war  debts,  8 

war  taxation,  746,  1219 

see  also  Americans,  First  American  Army, 
Ports  of  Entry,  Submarines,  United  States 
Army  Divisions,  etc. 

United  States  Army  Divisions,  at  the  Marne, 

1036 

during  last  northern  offensive,  1264 
honoring  the  dead  of  the  2nd  Division,  1112 
in  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Meuse-Argonne,  1287 
landing  in  France,  1104,  1106 
organization  of,  1154 
organization  of  headquarters,  856 
training  an,  853 

training  and  fighting  in  France,  1108-18 
Twenty-seventh  returning  from  Hindenburg 
Line,  111,3 

see  also  Americans,  Rainbow  Division,  etc. 
Unwin,  Commander,  at  Gallipoli,  344 
Upington,  Boer  defeat  near,  414 
Upolu,  Samoan  island,  223 
Upper  Beth-Horon,  falling  back  upon,  842 
Urbal,  General  d\  French  commander,  295, 
307.  515 

Uruguay,  representation  at  Peace  Conference, 
1325 

severs  diplomatic  relations,  744 
Urumiah  Lake,  war  near,  405 
Utambara  Highlands,  in  German  East  Africa, 
964,  970 

Uskub,  Bulgarian  objective,  370,  374,  561 
campaign  for,  1121 
Utah,  dreadnaught,  1088 


V 

Vacherauville,  near  Pepper  Hill,  445,  466 
Val  d’Astico,  on  Italian  line,  591 
Val  Frenzela,  defense  of,  780-82 
Val  Giudicaria,  Austrian  line  in,  588 
Val  Lagarina,  and  Trentino  operations,  590 
Val  Lugana,  and  Piave  retreat,  780 
in  the  Trentino,  361,  582,  590,  768 
Valcartier  Camp,  for  Canadian  soldiers,  188, 
1189 

Valdahon,  American  artillery  in,  1105 
Valenciennes,  French  at,  118 
German  line  rests  on,  1147-48,  1280 
taken.  1208,  1282-83 
Valiant,  battleship,  477,  487 
Valievo,  fighting  about,  173-74,  176,  180,  182 
Vall’Arsa,  Italian  position  at,  582,  1174 
Vallone,  on  the  Carso  Plateau,  579,  594,  776 
Valmy,  and  the  French  Republic,  315 
Valona,  Italian  force  at,  379-80,  587 
promised  to  Italy,  360 
Valstagna,  section  of,  1172 
Van,  fighting  at,  405 
Van,  Lake,  region  of,  634 

Van  der  Venter,  Colonel,  South  African  com¬ 
mander,  114 

Van  Deventer,  Major-General  J.  L.,  in  East 
Africa.  969,  972 

Van  Drebbel,  and  the  submarine,  229 
Vanga,  seized,  966 

Vardanian,  Senator,  filibuster  and  negative 

vote  of,  738,  744 

Vardar  River,  action  along,  372,  376,  380,  560 
and  Allied  defenses,  568,  575 
and  d’Esperey’s  campaign,  1121 
proposed  expedition  up,  572 
Teiftonic  objective,  559-62 
Varennes  Road,  view  of,  1S95 
Varna,  a  city,  63-64 
bombarded,  373 

Varoonitza,  Serbians  retire  at,  181 
Vasitch,  General,  Serbian  commander,  374,  561, 
573 

Vaterland,  ship,  32 

Vatican  Peace  Note,  utilized  in  Teutonic  prop¬ 
aganda,  773 

Vauban,  fortified  Verdun,  435 
Vaucouleurs,  42nd  Division  in  France,  1106 
Vaudesson,  carried,  802 
Vauquois,  German  stronghold,  1294-95 
Vaux,  view  from  airplane,  1112 
village  of,  452,  1112 

Vaux,  Fort  of,  near  Verdun,  452-53,  456,  465 
Vaux,  Hill  of,  near  Verdun,  444,  465 
Vauxaillon,  on  French  front,  790,  797,  1029 
Vaux-Chapitre,  near  Verdun,  463 
Vaux  les  Palameix,  view  of,  120  1 
Veenhirizen,  Belgian  camp  at,  106 
Veles,  Allied  objective,  561 
captured,  374 

Vendhuile,  and  Hindenburg  Line  battle,  1274 
Venetia,  added  to  Italy,  48,  354 
exposed  to  Teutonic  attack,  777 
Venezuela,  as  neutral,  5,  744 
Venice,  Austrian  objective,  1176-78 
bombed,  1172 

defensive  protection  of,  353,  586 
naval  defense  of,  782 
views  of,  .153,  585,  183 

Venizelos,  Eleutherios,  and  Macedonian  inva¬ 
sion,  708 

and  provisional  government  at  Saloniki,  572, 
575 

and  the  Venizelist  revolt,  700-13,  875 
asks  Allies  for  help,  559 
attended  Peace  Conference,  1324 
policy  of,  225,  366,  36S,  370,  380 
portrait,  101 

resignation  demanded,  560 
Verbeni,  during  Saloniki  campaign,  573 
Verdun,  aircraft  at,  911 
and  Hindenburg  Line,  1137 
attacks  on,  802,  874 
battle  of,  (I)  433,  (II)  455,  638 
defenses  of,  304 
maps,  437,  1,52,  1,51 

fortress  of,  91,  115,  122-23,  125-26,  136,  300 
menaced  by  St.  Mihiel  salient,  1288 
views  of,  435.  1,08 

Verdun-Toul  Barrier,  of  French,  114 
Vermandovillers,  and  Somme  battle,  521, 
536-37,  544 

Verona,  in  Austro-Italian  campaigns,  578,  586, 
1176 
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Verria,  and  Saloniki  campaign,  575 
Versailles,  German  emperor  crowned  at,  26 
headquarters  triune  General  Staff,  778 
Peace  Treaty  signed  at,  1,  1334 
Versailles  Council,  establishment  of,  1026 
Versailles,  Palace  of,  from  the  Gardens,  7323 
Versailles,  Treaty  of:  see  Peace  Treaty 
Very,  hills  taken,  1295 
Vesle  Front,  Americans  on  the,  1118 
and  Aisne  attack,  1029 
during  August  offensive,  1116,  1146 
Vetrenik  Peak,  Allied  objective,  1124 
Vicenza,  on  Italian  front,  590,  1174 
Vickers  Gun,  of  British,  15 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  United  Italy,  353-54 
Victor  Emmanuel  III,  king  of  Italy,  at  Gorizia, 
594 

portraits,  357,  7782 

Victoria,  empress  of  Germany,  portrait.  30 
Victoria  Crosses,  number  won  by  Canadians, 
1210 

Victoria  Nyanza,  and  African  campaigns,  963, 
966,  968 

Victory  Loan,  of  United  States,  1219 
Vienna,  capital  of  Austria-Hungary,  48,  50,  61 
mourning  for  Archduke,  8  7 

Vienna,  Congress  of,  work  of,  23,  46,  58 
Vienne-le-Cliateau,  and  Gouraud’s  offensive, 
1141 

Vierstand  Ridge,  27th  U.  S.  Division  attack, 
1143 

Vieux  Berquin,  taken,  1020 
Vigneulles,  taken,  1292 
Villers-Bretonneux,  captured,  102  2 
Villers-Cotterets,  forest  of,  1031,  1037 
Villers-Guislain,  taken,  S24 
Vilna,  capture  of,  329,  330 
in  West  Russia,  723,  1)88 
Vimy  Ridge,  and  the  Hindenburg  Line,  788 
attacks  on,  292,  296,  418,  514,  808-09,  874,  1018 
Canadians  at,  1194,  1198,  1200 
map  of,  8/2 

Vimy-Farbus,  defenses  of,  1198 
Vindictive,  cruiser,  1097-1100 
Vipacco  Valley,  and  Italian  line,  598 
railway  in  the,  579 
Virton-Neuf  chateau,  line  of,  116 
Virubova,  Madam,  lady-in-waiting,  676 
Vise,  Germans  crossed  frontier  at,  93 
Visloka,  Russian  stand  at,  324 
Vistula  River,  and  battle-line,  167,  326 
Polish  control  of,  1330 
Vittorio,  captured,  1180 
Viviani,  French  statesman,  4  92,  4  99-500 
visits  United  States,  744 
Vlachs,  and  Slavs,  75 
see  also  Waliachs 

Vladimirovitch,  Grand  Duke  Cyril,  and  the 

revolution,  684 

Vladivostok,  munitions  landed  at,  330 
Voisin,  aeroplane,  250,  257 
Volhynia,  Russian  conquests  in,  604 

Volhynian  Life-Guards,  and  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion,  682 

Volunteers,  in  Canada,  1202 
Voomezeele,  and  Belgian  attack,  1144 
Vosges,  Americans  in  the,  1118 
chasseur  in  the,  SOS 
forest  road  in  the,  SOS 
French  in  the,  300,  306 
Vouziers,  French  objective,  315 
on  German  2nd  line,  1138,  1148 
Vozartzi,  crossing  at,  562 

W 

“  Waacs:  ”  see  Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
Wadi-Gaza,  outposts  carried,  833 
Waelhem,  a  fort,  144,  146 
Warns,  General,  in  East  Africa,  972 
Wal.s,  troops  in  Messines  and  Ypres  battles, 
816,  819 

Walfisch  Bay,  occupied,  415 
Waliachs,  a  Balkan  people,  63 
Walsh,  Rev.  Matthew  J.,  conducting  funeral, 
/2}  1 

Wangenheim,  Baron  von,  and  Turkey,  80.  335 
War  Camp  Community  Council,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

1261 

War  Camp  Community  Service,  and  war-work 
of,  1223,  1231,  1234 

War  Committee,  of  British  Cabinet.  657 
War  Companies,  of  German  banks,  94  2 
War  Council,  of  Red  Cross,  1226 

War  Council  of  the  Allies,  meeting  of,  500 
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War  Crosses,  cities  that  received,  150 
War-gardens,  in  America,  1215 
War  Investigation  Committee,  testimony  be¬ 
fore,  486 

War  Loans,  in  Canada,  1044 
in  Italy,  1184 
in  United  States,  1219 
War  Material,  to  be  surrendered,  1315 
War  Nutrition  Office,  in  Germany,  952 
War  Refugees  Committee,  in  England,  105 
War  Revenue  Act,  passed,  4  23 
War  Savings  Certificates,  in  United  States, 
1219 

War-Time  Commission  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  Protestant  organization.  1237 
War  Zone,  of  German  submarines,  264,  270,  735 
see  also  Submarines 
Ward,  Sir  Joseph,  and  the  war,  198 
Warehouses,  American  in  France,  1103 
of  C.  R.  B.,  in  Rotterdam,  889 
Waring,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  George  J.,  At¬ 
lantic  Vicariate,  1244 

Warneford,  Lieutenant,  destroyed  Zeppelin, 

256 

Wars,  comparison  of,  1 

Warsaw,  German  objective,  157,  167-68,  255 
German  occupation  of,  Si 7 
railroads,  German  objectives,  326 
taken,  325,  419 
Warships,  Australian,  196 
Canadian,  188 
coaling,  at  sea,  488 
Warspite,  battleship,  477,  487 
Warta  River,  and  Warsaw  offensive,  168-69 
Warwick,  destroyer,  1096 
Washington  Inn,  in  London,  1250 
Watch  and  Ward  Society,  of  New  England, 
war-work  of,  1233 

Water,  distributing,  at  Gallipoli,  31,6 
war  on  the,  207 
war  under  the,  229 

Water-Supply,  of  Arabs,  drained,  830 
of  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  827,  830 
Wavell’s  Arabs,  exploits  of,  966-67 
Wavre  Ste.  Catherines,  a  fort,  144 
Weapons,  during  World  War,  10 
Weimar,  German  National  Assembly  at,  1322 
Welfare  Organizations,  work  of,  1225-62 
Welland  Canal,  plot  to  destroy,  427 
Welsh,  in  Colonial  Canada,  1187 
in  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  833 
Weltman,  at  Brest-Litovsk,  982 
Wemyss,  Sir  Rosslyn,  and  evacuation  of  Galli¬ 
poli,  348 

First  Sea  Lord,  with  Foch,  1314 
Wessels,  Boer  leader,  414 

Wessex  Division,  in  Palestine,  833 
West  Lancashire  Division  (55th),  stand  at 
P>(*thune,  1020 

West  Prussia,  mostly  ceded  to  Poland,  1330 
Westhoek,  struggle  for,  820 
Wet,  General  de,  Boer  leader,  412-13 
Wexford,  naval  base,  1080,  1090 
Wheat,  American  control  of,  1215 
Wheatless  Days,  in  America,  1216 
Whitby,  bombarded,  218 

White,  Sir  Thomas,  Canadian  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  /«•}},  1045 

Whitlock,  Brand,  in  Belgium,  879 
Whittlesey,  Major  Charles  S.,  refusal  to  sur¬ 
render,  1298 

Wien,  Austrian  ship,  destroyed,  784 
Wieringen,  German  Crown  Prince  on,  J313 
Wiesbaden,  bombarded,  927 
Wilderness,  the,  men  engaged  at,  4 
Wilhelmshaven,  German  New  Guinea,  cap¬ 
tured,  223 

naval  base,  477,  1320 
Wilhelmstal,  captured,  970 

Wilkinson,  Lieut.-Conunander  Norman,  painted 

"Canada’s  Answer,”  191 
Willard,  Daniel,  in  Advisory  Commission,  748 
Willcocks,  General,  in  command  Indian  Army 

Corps,  152,  282 

William  the  Conqueror,  army  of,  2 
William  I,  king  of  Prussia,  altered  dispatch 
of.  24 

and  the  Dual  Alliance,  354 
William  II,  of  Germany,  and  Constantine,  704 
at  manoeuvres,  4/ 
in  Turkey,  334 
palaces  of,  2S . 
portraits,  so,  39 
see  also  Kaiser 
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William  P.  Frye,  ship,  418 

Wilson,  C.  B.,  Major-General  A.,  in  command 
Suez  Canal  defenses,  384 
Wilson,  Bear-Admiral  Henry  B.,  American 
commander  at  Brest,  1075 
Wilson,  Sir  Henry,  at  Kapallo,  77S 
In  Supreme  War  Council,  826 
Wilson,  President  Woodrow,  addresses  to  Con¬ 
gress,  730,  738 

and  Germany’s  manoeuvres  for  armistice  and 
peace,  1310 

ami  Italy’s  Adriatic  claims,  1338 

and  Liberty  Day  activities,  1331 

and  the  wilful  men,  739 

at  Buckingham  Palace,  1329 

attended  Peace  Conference,  1324 

calls  upon  people  to  be  neutral,  424 

fight  for  League  of  Nations,  1326 

in  Paris,  1329 

influence  during  1916,  644 

inspiration  for  speech  of  Jan.  S,  1918,  983 

note  on  Peace  Terms,  867 

notes  of.  731 

on  association  of  nations,  4  30 
on  military  preparedness,  428 
peace  speech  of  January  22,  1917,  731 
policy  of,  417-18 
portraits,  131,  1325,  1329 
president  Ked  Cross,  1226 
rebuke  to  J.  O’Leary,  431 
reply  to  Pope’s  note,  868 
vetoes  Knox  resolution,  1337 
war  message  of,  April  2,  1917,  741 
Winckler,  von,  retreat  of,  57.7 
Windan,  German  fleet  at,  224 
Windhoek,  wireless  station  at,  409,  4 1 4 - 1  i> 
Winnipeg  Convention,  of  Liberals,  1062 
Winnipeg  Free  Press,  a  newspaper,  1061-62 
Winterfeld,  General,  German  peace  delegate, 
1315 

Winter  Palace,  and  Square,  Petrograd,  015 
fighting  in  the,  697 
Wippach:  see  Vipacco  Valley 
Wire,  Americans  and  French  cutting,  11  $2 
barbed  tangles,  II 


transported  by  Turkish  troops,  392 
Wireless,  on  aeroplanes,  926 

Wireless  Stations,  captured,  216,  222 
see  also  Windhoek 

Wireless  Telegraphy,  and  listening  posts,  9 
Witley,  training  camp  at,  194 
Woevre,  Plain  or  Plateau  of  the,  near  Verdun, 
306,  436,  446,  450,  452,  455 
Wolfe,  [General  James],  army  of.  2 
Woman  Suffrage,  English  organizations  during 


war,  655 

Woman’s  Bureau,  of  Ked  Cross,  1230 

Woman's  Motor  Corps,  drilling,  140 

Women,  French,  worn  during  war,  490,  493,  507 
war-work  in  Great  Britain,  059,  004,  666 
war-work  in  Italy,  1183 
war-work  in  1'nited  States,  12J3 
war-work  of  Canadian,  1041,  1051,  1052,  1001 
war-work  of  German,  940,  94  1,  960 

Women’s  Army  Auxili.  ry  Corps,  a  party  at 
Tours,  005 
in  barracks,  005 
work  of,  666 

Women’s  Committee,  of  Council  of  National 
Defense,  1214 

Women’s  Boyal  Air  Force,  organization  of,  666 

Women’s  Boyal  Naval  Service,  organization  of. 


666 

Wood  of  the  Marine  Brigade:  see  Belleau 
Wood 

Woodfleld,  transport,  239 

Woods,  Sir  James,  war-work  of,  1049 

Wool,  commandeered  in  conquered  areas,  951 

Workers’  and  Soldiers’  Delegates,  in  control, 

1322 


Works,  Senator,  and  filibuster,  738 
World,  The,  published  Albert’s  lost  documents, 
4  26 


Woronzov,  General,  Russian  commander,  394 
Wotan  Stellung,  part  of  Hindenburg  Line, 
1137,  1139 

Wounded,  British,  going  to  the  base,  624,  1015 
Canadian  work  for,  1053-54 

return  of  American  on  Empress  of  Britain, 
1312 

treatment  for  German,  95: 9,  960 
work  for  French,  508-09 
Wrafs:  see  Women’s  Royal  Air  Force 
Wrens:  see  Women’s  Royal  Naval  Service 


Wright  Brothers,  development  of  their  flying- 
ing  machine,  249-250 

Wuuderwerk,  German  stronghold,  536-37, 
545-46 

Wurm,  General,  Teutonic  commander,  1177 
Wurn  Biagas,  losses  at,  410 
Wurtembergers,  180th,  546 
Wyoming,  battleship,  1088 
Wytschaete:  see  Messines,  Ridge  of 


X 

Xeros,  Gulf  of,  British  ship  in,  339 
Xerxes,  army  of,  2 


Y 

Y.  Centre,  in  France,  fifteen  hundredth  centre 
in  France,  1249 

Y  B.avine,  fighting  for  the,  553 
Yachts,  use  of  converted,  1075 

Yankee  Division,  in  France,  1106 
Yannakitsas,  General,  and  warning  to  troops, 
707 

Yap  Island,  wireless  taken  over  on,  223 
Yaphank,  exercising  newly  arrived  men  at  053 
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